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PROLOGUE 


PROLOGUE 


I 


TOWARDS the close of a fine afternoon in early May, 1910, the door of a 
certain bungalow, marking the western outpost of the straggling seaside 
colony of Restwold, half opened to reveal the peering head and shoulders 
of a woman. From within the house behind her as she glanced down the 
empty, sandy slope came the chimes of a clock striking six followed by the 
low wailing of a child. Recalled by this latter sound, and with a look of 
faint annoyance on her round, rather pretty face, she presently withdrew 
herself and disappeared. 

For a considerable time the door continued shut, firstly because the 
woman, Thurza Smallbone, remembered that not six but seven was the 
hour of her visitors’ arrival, and secondly because she was preoccupied 
with the complaining infant and its mother. Meanwhile the bungalow 
maintained a decorous if dingy aspect of ignoring rectitude. Distinguished 
by a roof of Westmoreland green slates and a peculiar oblique protuberance 
making its ground plan a wide-angled L, it possessed also an overhanging 
bow, ceasing a foot or so above an ill-kept flower-border, and a leaved 
wooden gate whereon its name and number, 21, Jove Cottage, were pallidly 
inscribed in yellow paint. Seawards, a weed-patched ‘garden’ shelved 
haphazardly into the next, from which it was divided by a line of posts, 
trailing stray, trampled loops of wire. Still further to the southeast, in a 
steep curve, the broad, chalky track (it was hardly more, though dignified 
as “Appalachian Avenue’) declined to a rough square enclosing a brown- 
shingled church and a corrugated-iron community-hall. The sea itself, 
whilst here invisible, might be inferred in the brine-laden air and in the 
omnipresent sand, creeping minutely over lawn and sill, and sifting, in deep 
gentle drifts, upon the rutted marl of new-made roads. There was an odour 
of kelp and a faint, rocking wind. One or two lights twinkled dimly. At 
about half past six an errand-boy, neat-bundled groceries piled high in the 
front carrier of his bicycle, erupted violently, and, rising off his 


saddle with an effect of standing in stirrups, began to sway and whistle 
irresponsibly as he pedalled in villainous unconcern up the sharp incline. 


More lights, and, gradually, a perfect distant blaze of them reflected 
skywards from the are-lamped promenade of Brighton, five miles off. A 
few people passed, but not many, and the wind freshened slightly. The 
errand-boy had gone. Thurza’s front door continued blankly closed and 
number 21 preserved its slatternly integrity. Even when a brick-red gloom 
descended and the hushed street grew suddenly mysterious in the 
thaumaturgy of the dusk, Jove Cottage managed to sustain, against the 
spell, a mien of stolid uneventfulness and homely squalour. 

Yet, through the past three weeks, since the first lifting of the infant’s 
cry, this uninspired exterior had been belied. Despite its sloven garden, 
broken fence, its aspidistra reigning drably in the bow, the bungalow was 
guardian of a secret which in fact rendered it appreciably less prosaic than 
its fellows; and tonight, in delayed sequel to the advent of the child, it had 
become as well a meeting-place, a Venue. Not only, in the otherwise 
disorderly and comfortless back-parlour, did a weak ritual fire, kindled 
regardlessly of the spring evening’s warmth, point, for its explanation, to 
expected ‘company,’ but the decrepit chairs, grouped with some show of 
method round a central table bearing syphons, glasses, and a bottle each of 
‘Teacher’s’ and of ‘Gordon’s Dry,’ almost suggested, further, the deliberate 
setting of a stage.... 

A stage, indeed, which for the thoughts of five somewhat reluctantly 
conspiring people was at this instant serving as a common focus—of a not 
uniformly pleasant kind. 


Twenty to seven! Mrs. Smallbone threw aside a dog-eared Era and 
stared speculatively at the clock. 

“°Twon’t be long now. Well, Pll be glad to get this confab over with, 
and so should you. How are you feeling, Esther dear?” 

The child’s mother, handsome in a frail, scorning, petulant way, looked 
up and answered with an air of grievance. “Oh, pretty good. I don’t care 
whats arranged, providing something is arranged—and stuck to. Fortune 
may be a help, though I can’t stand her goody-goodiness these days. She’s 
scarcely human since 


she left the stage—forgotten how to be. To hear her talk you’d think that 
she’d led nothing but a life of virtue, wouldn’t you? And as for—as for him 
...| My God, he gets out of the business easily. Or will, I expect. 
Sometimes I hate men so I’d like to strangle the whole lot of them. I wish 
to Christ I dare get tight again ...!” 

“Tch, tch!” Mrs. Smallbone pursed wide lips of a pomegranate red in 
mock reproof, and rose abstractedly. Esther, she mused, was always the 
spoiled darling, and marrying a rich man hadn’t made her a bit happier than 
she had been when they were all upon the road together, not a bit. Come 
down to it, she’d always had the best of what was going, even then. 

“You wait,” said Thurza soothingly aloud, “till you’re a little— Hark, 
she’s woke up and crying. I'll go see to her.” 

“No; Pll look after her. You’ll have all that you want of her directly 
when I’ve left her here—if he agrees. Too much of her if we can’t find 
some food she can digest! She’s lost two pounds!” 

“One and three quarters only, isn’t it? Still, that’s a lot, and naturally 
you’re anxious when you’ve had no experience like J have. Pll bet my 
boots Pll get her fattened up so you’ll not recognise her the next time you 
see her.” 

“Yes, and what good will that be to me?” challenged Esther, moving 
towards the bedroom. “Seeing my own child once a year perhaps,—or once 
every six months! It won’t be more with such a—such a strait-laced 
husband as /’ve got to humour! Not that I /ike deceiving, heaven knows! 
But it’s done now and it can’t be undone.... Well, there’ll be plenty for us 
to thrash out about it all together presently. ll stay in there with her until 
they come.” 

Alone in the tiny, stuffily encumbered front sitting-room, which 
occupied the lower portion of the L’s enigmatic lesser limb, Mrs. 
Smallbone strode to a treadle sewing-machine and from its locker 
noiselessly produced a bottle. Anxious at the moment to gain a reputation 
for sobriety, she was compelled to keep a private store of whisky in some 
hiding-place where she could have recourse to it ‘upon the sly.’ Having 
refreshed herself and temporarily reconcealed the remaining liquor, she 
stood listening, wryly, to the fretful plaint that filled the house. 

That howling kid! And puny too; no wonder—with such a ma and dad! 
Its birth had raised a problem delicate enough to 


compass the conjunction of five unenthusiastic men and women in one 
spot. Possibly more than five, she thought despondently. George, like as not 
—the fool!—would choose this exquisitely unsuitable occasion to 
introduce another of his college-pudding chums. Which, in_ the 
circumstances, would be a pity.... Mrs. Smallbone expected little save 
exasperation from the impending session, but she did hope that her own 
most responsible position as the foster-mother-designate would receive 
formal recognition and appreciation—upon a sound financial basis. As for 
the rest—she trusted piously that there would be no ‘rows,’ that, after all 
was said and done, friends might still part as friends. 

A quarter to. Thurza had lit the lamp, so that the dimming street sank 
backwards, dark and formless. Through the yet unclosed window the night 
entered with a keen, sweetish redolence, and, every now and then, she 
heard the sea moving disquietly and distantly all to itself upon the beach. 

How darned comic life was, really ...! How Darned Comic! And 
Esther’s picking upon him—that little squirt—to be unfaithful to her 
husband with,—there was a puzzle! Unless it was what people called 
‘association.’ Yes, ‘old associations,’ that was it. The ‘past’ that Esther, in 
the lap of luxury, pretended to regret. “Regret? my —! Give me a —ing 
chance! Well, damn it, I won’t be quite mean enough to say that Ted 
deserves it—Beg pardon; ‘Edward Finlay’—Though I’ve a right to say so, 
in a way! Esther and her la-di-da airs! Took him in properly, they did, yes 
properly! Well, she’s had all the luck if she’d known how to use it. I’ve got 
my own poor brat to think of, and to pay for. Twelve bob a week, for that, 
to Lydia! I wasn’t Esther’s sort to go on bellyaching when I had the baby 
and after he’d put up the money that I needed to get rid of it before! I was a 
—ing idiot not to, I suppose, though you’re not sorry, somehow, when you 
find out that you have waited too long. Anyhow /’m not! And if Esther 
wasn’t such a coward she could have done what I didn’t do, instead of 
letting herself in for worse. Lord knows she had the cash. But she’s no guts, 
and never had. Just sits around and moans and waits for things to happen, 
and then lets other people take the knock! 

Still, how Darned Comic! Gradually Thurza’s bitterness departed, 
yielding with every stealthily-encompassed sip to a warm, easy tolerance. 
Lapped by a grateful, alcohol-engendered glow, she 


pondered dully, vaguely the prey of a half-pensive, half-misgiving sense of 
imminence which although recognised was unexplained. Waiting, she 
thought; she and the brat and the brat’s mother in this Fix;—waiting, what 
for, the Lord alone might tell ... but they’d find out, with bells, as soon as 
Larry and his pals —the other three—rolled up. 

She hiccupped, frowned, then, stifling a sharp sigh with an impatient 
gesture, left the room. 


And, in the meantime, those unwillingly conspiratorial ‘other three’-— 
and a few more besides—were drawing near. From London, Newmarket 
and Bournemouth they were all bearing down, —converging on Jove 
Cottage from north, east and west. However, at the unanimity of this 
combined descent resemblance and collaboration strictly ceased. The 
travellers’ aims were diverse and divided as themselves, and _ their 
respective vague envisagements of the approaching conference diverse too. 
Although the affair of the nameless infant had annoyed each of them to 
greater or less extent, none had, as yet, a very clear idea of what was going 
to happen or of what he or she was likely to ‘get out of?’ it. A chance 
convenience had made the meeting, at this moment, opportune, and it might 
easily, indeed, have come about in any case as, merely, a foregathering of 
old associates. Two of the visitors, besides, had not laid eyes upon the 
bungalow before.... 

Nevertheless, the ‘focus’ operated still. Some kind of dim, back- 
parlourly entelechy suffered an intermittent actualisation within human 
skulls. At least some makeshift visualisation of the place was there, in 
every brain, and the mere fixing of a date, a rendezvous, could not quite fail 
to magnetise them all. Such of the congregating friends as were familiar 
with the room already (including the two women waiting in the next 
apartment for the rest) pictured the parlour accurately enough as the 
predestined scene of tedious discussion and, perhaps, dispute: those who 
were not, yet harboured, widely of the mark, some sort of thoroughly 
mistaken but always faintly irksome image of it in their minds. 

Each, reminiscently or in anticipation, from time to time projected his or 
her own person into it with varying degrees of boredom, tepid 
apprehension, and mistrust. 


Even so long ago as four o’clock several of them had been already on 
their way. 


To begin with, there was a slight, clean-shaven gentleman of uncertain 
age—most people placed him in the later thirties—who wore very small 
suede ‘brogues,’ a loudish yet undoubtedly expensive brown-and-white- 
striped shirt with collar to match, and an orange cravat decorated with a 
diamond horseshoe tie-pin. 

His blue serge suit, sheathing him with a sort of insectlike and specious 
over-accuracy about the hips, had indeed been made up in Cork Street, but 
for ‘another customer.’ It was one of those nearly always recognisable 
garments, flashy in a subdued style, with which the sub-anonymous and 
temporarily insolvent Reads or Smiths (so plentiful in Mayfair as 
elsewhere!) will properly have nothing to do, and which, accordingly, are 
allowed to filter downwards to less captious figures and more modest 
purses via a score of ‘misfit’ agencies round Shaftesbury Avenue and 
Piccadilly. 

With this particular suit, however, its owner found no fault. He had got it 
‘reduced’ through a girl he knew in Windmill Street and he had a whole 
string of similar creations in his wardrobe. When he grew tired of it he 
could sell it again for a sovereign or so, or even raffle it at the Presto.... 
Meanwhile, the thing fitted him ‘like a glove’ and had any amount of snap 
about it. What had been worrying him for the last year was not his clothes, 
which could always somehow be renewed, but his thinning hair and his 
flaking face, which couldn’t. 

Rising from his corner by the window (he was alone in the 
compartment) he approached the mirror set above the opposite seat, and 
gazed. With one hand gripping the rail of the luggage-rack, he put up the 
fingers of the other to a cheek, and, swaying with the rocking of the train, 
delicately stretched it tight over the bone. 

Did it look really bad or didn’t it? He was incapable of an impartial 
judgment. Handicapped initially by a lecherous heredity, and early given to 
scandalous and reckless courses, he had, since passing thirty, paid what he 
guessed to be the price of venery in an unpleasant skin-affection which, 


preferably, remained unspecified but which, in self-communion, he called 
simply 


‘scabs,’ or, rather curiously, ‘heads.’ Actually, the disfigurement was very 
slight, but, with increasing baldness, caused him extraordinary concern. 
Now, as the express jolted across points, he swore, crudely. His lean, rather 
wooden countenance, usually galvanised into a smirk of false vivacity, fell 
into dejected lines. To hell with everything! He had just scraped up half a 
monkey to put on a dead cert at Lingfield, odds 33 to 1,—and lost it. And 
here, on top of that, was this damn silly mess—about the kid! What they 
expected him to do God alone knew. It wasn’t as if Esther were threatened 
with starvation! She’d left the stage to marry Finlay for his money, and 
admitted it—so let Ted take care of her! My God, he, Larry, couldn’t do the 
fatherly, not if he wanted to: he was too —ing broke! Esther must pay the 
piper out of Finlay’s cash. It served the old boy right for taking on a wife 
years younger than himself. Besides, he’d stepped down from his pedestal 
before! Ask Thurza if that wasn’t true—though she was so close-mouthed! 
A pillar of respectability and everything, but Ted was a gay doggie in his 
day! 

Reseating himself, the traveller took up a Ruffs Guide, glanced at it idly 
and then hurled it from him with a curse. Why was he going down there, 
blast his soul, when he had absolutely made his mind up that he wouldn’t? 
All very well when they were pals and barnstorming together—but that was 
over with. And who knew, anyhow, if Esther wasn’t lying? Finlay had been 
abroad so long he seemed to have an alibi, but there were other men on 
earth besides himself! Would Esther think he had gone off a lot since she 
had seen him last? His face was pretty bad. ... If he were not, unfortunately, 
somewhat in the power of this whole crowd he might have told her to go to 
the devil. He laughed bitterly. But what was his proper line, damn it? 
Would it be best to bluster a bit, or— He meditated, his eyes crafty. 
Notwithstanding his bad luck, he’d never been downed yet, not really. ... 
Yes, Esther might be good for loaning, say, five quid or so— that was 
worth while. And Thurza, if you flattered her enough, the fool, always went 
soft! 

The train rumbled on and the light grew yellower. Gradually the body of 
this unworthy blue-serge-suited gentleman relaxed, and before long he fell 
into a doze. 


Again, appears a lady, nearing forty and called Fortune Plender. Still all 
but technically a virgin, she had esteemed her Christian name with “Miss” 
prefixed so inauspicious that, for a brief experimental venture on the stage, 
she changed it to “Hermione.” She had now, however, definitely forsaken 
the boards and was once more a housekeeper (she called it ‘chatelaine’) in 
her old post at Bournemouth,—a small, brown-eyed woman, not bad 
looking, and with a faint nutty flavour which some men found attractive. 
Whether her employer did so or not she had lately had no means of 
ascertaining, for, after his second marriage and Miss _ Plender’s 
reinstallation in his mansion by the Hydro, he had left the country suddenly 
on business and been detained abroad almost continuously ever since. 
Fortune gave (and rightly) no impression of being a particularly drastic or 
decisive person, yet, once she had been made the erring Esther’s 
confidante, it had been partly due to her initiative that the predicamental 
infant and its mother enjoyed asylum at Jove Cottage. In this novel light of 
a procuress of foster-parents she was a trifle unsure of herself, and gravely 
daunted by the situation into which her natural kind-heartedness had finally 
betrayed her. 

As to the coming conclave, also, she had qualms, and any pleasure in the 
prospect of remingling with her former disreputable colleagues was 
mitigated by foreboding. The scabrous Larry, she could fear, might make a 
fuss. She wondered yet how Esther ever could—! But this perplexity in 
some strange way had the effect of reassuring Fortune’s vanity, never 
secure enough. Poor Edward Finlay was too much the gentleman for such 
associates! And, in his—er—relationships with womankind far too 
ingenuous,—quite unbelievably! She marvelled that he had survived the 
shocks to his gentility in mere acquaintance with such a—such a Bohemian 
galére. Fortune conjectured, too, that poor young flighty Thurza had once 
attracted Finlay, and it had been most gratifying to see that farcical, slight 
passage end, though Esther Dering, as it had turned out, while aping 
elegance with which to take the guileless Finlay in, had recently revealed a 
character more vulgar still. 

Making these silent criticisms of her humbler friends, Miss Plender felt 
her ladylikeness reaffirmed. She had a taste for managing, conspiring, and 
rather liked her present unfamiliar but important role. What should have 
been conceived as a mere 


casual reunion, to which the actual ‘agenda’ might have appeared 
incidental, assumed, in her imagination, all the tense, argumentative and 
bristling air of a shareholders’ meeting. Not that much was to be expected 
of the baby’s father! He had been summoned merely upon principle.... But, 
she could flatter herself, she was loyal to her sex; and, besides that, the 
business of advising Esther in her secret, shameful pass salved some 
obscure wound received by Fortune when the Finlay-Dering union was 
announced. Poor Edward Finlay, poor Edward Finlay, she said to herself, 
over and over. And, if I were a woman of a different stamp, how I could 
wreck—yes, wreck—his married life! 

Fortune primmed her full lips reflectively and frowned, patting her hair 
distraitly with a nervous palm. Bournemouth being comparatively close to 
Restwold, she had started out the last of all the travellers. From 
Christchurch, after a short journey in a local train, you took a ’bus. The day 
was already waning, and long terraced lines of mackerel cloud glowed in 
the west. Fortune could smell the sea—more strongly here somehow than 
back at Bournemouth. Sitting uprightly in the bus, scrunching her ticket 
absently between gloved fingers, she resembled a brown, plumply-stunted 
cat. She felt very tired. It would really be a relief if Thurza had a little 
whisky handy, just to ease the strain ... 


Finally, we have Mrs. Smallbone’s brother, George,—‘Uncle’ George 
Plack—and the companions he had gathered on his way. These persons, 
collected as it were under a misapprehension or by a process of 
unconscious accretion, included a young clarinetist (out of work) and a 
decayed tap-dancer minus teeth. George had encountered them upon the 
train and, automatically, persuaded them to come along with him. An 
ogrish side-whiskered man who unwittingly alienated the tap-dancer’s 
regard by turning out to be a chartered accountant was also temporarily 
attached, but fortunately got lost at Christchurch. 

Uncle Plack himself had been a cornet player as well as a pianist in his 
youth and now performed ‘off and on’ (at this moment he was ‘off’) in 
small cinemas round Dulwich. Wearing a sizable wen on his left temple, he 
was a short, gruff and knobbly fellow, bald save for a lorn wisp of hair 


plastered across his forehead in a damp grey band, and, owing to his 
amiable disposition, 


had proved consistently incapable of repelling the advances of a whole 
multitude of curious lame dogs and their attendant parasites. Crowding, in 
somewhat forced jocularity, out of the ’bus at Restwold with the clarinetist 
(Albert) and the tap-dancer (Perce), he was about to start off briskly up the 
slope when, all at once recollecting something which he had forgotten, he 
stopped, turned, and bawled: 

“Hi, Jimmy! ... Where’s that kid got to now, I wonder.... Hi, Jim-meee 


{?? 


Yes, there was Jimmy too, left, characteristically, to the last minute and 
almost mislaid, a kind of constant oversight or after-thought 

A rather melancholy little boy of between three and four, he was the 
child of Thurza and her late husband, Silas Smallbone, and, since his 
father’s death, passed a good deal of time at Dulwich. Recently he had been 
deposited with Uncle Plack for five weeks at a stretch, and he was only 
now returning from this visit. At prospect of reunion with his surviving 
parent he had bellowed steadily all morning, been a bit sickish in the train 
to the chartered accountant’s undissimulated inconvenience, then 
slumbered peacefully for the remainder of the journey. Uncle Plack feared 
he had gone on in the ’bus to Joystead, but Jimmy was never really lost. He 
had clambered out before the others and was presently discovered a few 
paces in advance, mournfully staring at the darkening sky and evidently 
once more on the brink of tears. 

Actually, it was thanks to Jimmy that the contingent arrived at number 
21 at all. Uncle Plack, who, secretly, was as despondent over the impending 
conclave as the rest and had perhaps allowed Albert and Perce to be 
attracted into his entourage with some half-conscious and mistaken notion 
of buoying himself up, had further fortified his spirits with a large quantity 
of rum. He was already slightly drunk. Stumblingly pursuing Jimmy up the 
incline, and unmindful of the fact that Thurza, since his last visit here six 
months ago, had changed her domicile, he was just entering the wrong 


house, but was prevented, barely, by his chance recognition of his nephew 
and sister standing distantly 


together, like a vision, in the brightly lit and open doorway of the next 
bungalow but one and calling to him shrilly. 

Somebody else was there too,—a lean, horsey-looking cove. Yes, it was 
Larry. 

“°Lo, Larry ...!” 

“°Lo, Uncle ...!” 

It was cooler now, with a faint moon, and every second or so the sea was 
audible in a short bumping thrash. George, suddenly furious, heard Perce 
and Albert starting to introduce themselves to Thurza. He plunged in 
—“Allow me, please ...!” 

Thurza was indeed very angry. What serious, what secret business did 
George suppose could be discussed with those two in attendance? Heads 
were appearing from behind the window-curtains of adjacent bungalows. 

George himself felt vague. He went in, greeted the infant’s mother with 
a kiss, came out again. “Fortune isn’t here yet,’ said Thurza, adding 
bitterly: “not that she need have troubled, as it happens!” 

“Oh, yes?” said George. Perce and Albert wore strange, appealing 
expressions. Jimmy was snivelling indoors. 

But presently Fortune arrived. More greetings and introducings of Perce 
and Albert. All at once Thurza, swallowing her spleen and determined, for 
his own good, to draw George into civilised conversation, enquired: “Well, 
what do you think of her? You’ve seen her, haven’t you?” 

“Eh?” said George lumberingly. There was a shout of scornful laughter. 
George was pushed in again to inspect the babe, colliding with Fortune who 
was just emerging. Before long he reappeared, followed by the babe’s 
mother. The others, except Jimmy, were now all in the parlour and the 
front-door had been shut. 

“Well?” said Thurza. 

George looked hopeless and sullen. 

“She’s—” he stammered. “She’s—/ think she’s like ’er dad.” 

It seemed an unfortunate pronouncement. This time nobody laughed. 


Nine o’clock had struck before a cold supper was disposed of, and by 
that time the evening appeared rather to have lost its way. Suddenly, and 
startling Mrs. Smallbone out of her five senses, 


her friend Lydia Morris had ‘popped in,’ and though the news she brought 
from Barnsbury proved good her visit was to say the least of it inopportune. 
She stayed only for a moment and had then to be smuggled distractedly out 
of the cottage before the ‘guests’ caught on to her. Uncle Plack, meanwhile, 
having produced a Standard he had picked up in the train, was now full of 
an article concerning flying machines, which set him off so fervently on 
Bleriot’s Channel crossing of the previous year that for a solid twenty 
minutes nothing could persuade him to desist. There was trouble, also, with 
the two uninvited guests. After the tap-dancer had ‘obliged with’ a 
melancholy exhibition of his art on a cleared space in the centre of the 
floor, Thurza had to be very brutal with him and Albert, telling them flatly 
that there were more important matters pending, to the settlement of which 
their presence formed no contribution. As they were leaving, however, 
George managed surreptitiously to press five shillings into Perce’s hand. 

Only from this point onwards could the party really get to work. Jimmy 
had been put to bed early, in a different room from the one he usually 
occupied, and he had softly reopened the door just a tiny crack so he might 
still attend to what was happening in there. On discovering an almost 
strange woman and a completely strange new infant in the house he had 
been greatly upset and refused to go to sleep. Through the chink, till Thurza 
finally pulled-to the door and locked it, he had been able to see them all 
sitting in a semi-circle round the fire, with the almost-strange lady whose 
name he had forgotten at one end and ‘Uncle’ Larry, who now had little 
sores on his cheeks, right at the other, as far away from her as he could get. 
“But she refuseter see the mediko hoov dun the trikfrer,” he had said once, 
“and here we are! Mide vice wos orlways not go throo with thing, 
orlways... And once the almost-strange lady had shouted at him: “You kad! 
O you damkad!” Jimmy could catch the angry soundings of the words 
though he didn’t really know many of them, or their meanings. Uncle 
George had been singing J like you in your bonnet and been stopped in the 
middle, and some one else had sung something about Sally before that. 
After the singing, the talking was worse and more uncomfortable, with long 
waits in between.... 


Jimmy, indeed, was very miserable. Miss Plender had given 


him a bag of sweets, but his instinct kept telling him that there was 
something wrong and mysterious afoot. And he didn’t want this baby in the 
house, because it wasn’t the right one and not his own sister. He had heard 
Auntie Fortune say to Uncle George she thought perhaps it wouldn’t 
live.... Even the dancer and the trumpeter-man, the only two people he had 
liked for weeks and weeks, had been rudely banished. He had heard his 
mother sending them away. 

For a long, long while he lay crying, listening to the new baby crying 
too and to the voices going on and glasses clinking, wondering resentfully 
what it was all about. 


But eventually the unhappy noises waned. Everything comes to an end, 
and, in the smoke-stale air of the best parlour, the irrepressibly convivial 
Uncle Plack himself was showing signs of weariness. Head bowed, an 
elbow propped on knee, he had clapped one supporting palm over his wen 
as if it were a pet lizard which might presently escape him, whilst with his 
free hand he gesticulated feebly. 

“ ’Shlong,” he declaimed repetitiously, “ ’shlong as we shtick toge’er by 
er she’ll no’ come ter want, thash the 1-dea. "Shno good meetin’ shpilk 
milt ’alf way, thash wot J say....” 

Throughout the evening George had been trying, fitfully, to marshal his 
benevolent features into an expression of low cunning at signal variance 
with the point of view his words conveyed. No one had hitherto paid 
attention to the sentiments of large good-nature which he was endeavouring 
to foist on the assembly, but now Fortune and Thurza, choosing to utilise 
his remarks as a convenient full-stop, rose with an air of winding up the 
meeting and spoke dismissingly in hollow chorus: 

“Yes, that’s quite right of course.... Yes, that’s quite right...” 

It was nearly eleven. Uncle Plack was remaining for a ‘shake down’ on 
the sofa. Larry and Fortune were catching the ten to twelve at Gladville. 
George poured every one a final glass of whisky and proposed a toast. 

“°Ere’s to ... ’ere’s to ... wot did we say we’d call the lil bastard? ... 
Sally! ... Thash it.... ’Ere’s to our lil Sally ...!” 
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The health was drunk, and George, unconscious of derision, promptly 
wrung hands all round, lay down without attempting to undress, and shut 
his eyes. 

Miss Plender and her escort held a last murmured colloquy with Mrs. 
Smallbone on the doorstep, then departed. 

Their low-toned muttering, curiously prolonged, penetrated grievously 
to Jimmy just as he at length was dropping off to sleep, merging and 
mingling queerly into an uneasy dream. 


Twelve o’clock. The quaking radiance from the Brighton front had 
faded. The wind, shifting northwards, was petering out. Under a tip-tilted 
moon the bungalows were for the most part hushed and slumbering, and 
only the sea seemed to stay privately awake. Through the night-watches the 
long, teasing wash of its rising tide was caught faintly by a few restless 
people here and there. They could hear it, at first ramblingly bestirring 
itself in a reasonable, unassuming way upon the shore, then, of a sudden, 
ramping, thumping mightily against the cliffs.... 

Gone, hours ago, were whistling errand-boy and Perce the toothless 
dancer; Albert too. 

The clarinetist and his friend had indeed spent all the five shillings 
George had given them upon beer, and were now wretchedly reduced 
beneath a bandstand in the Amusement Park. 

Larry, with lengthening miles between himself and Restwold, was safely 
in the train once more. He rather regretted having let himself quarrel with 
Esther (as he had), for, though his unfortunate relation with her was 
becoming a real plague, mere rowing and bad temper wouldn’t settle the 
affair. 

Yawning and continuing to be intermittently troubled by his skin, he was 
totting up figures on the edge of somebody’s discarded paper. Ingoring the 
front page (which contained news of national importance) he had merely 
run his glance over the sporting columns on the back sheet. Occasionally 
his close-set eyes twitched wincingly. He was the poorer by an I.O.U. for 
twenty pounds—for what that would be worth!—but, on the whole, he was 
well out of it. 


For the present anyhow, that was. Later on, naturally, he’d still have a 
course to steer.... Esther could be as unscrupulous as 


hell towards her old pals whenever her whims were crossed. And if Finlay 
ever suspected he’d been had on to this extent ...! She’s screwed a pretty 
penny out of him as it is, Larry meditated, and she was a damn fool to take 
up with me. Though I expect it’s as she says—the life she leads there, after 
the good times she’s been used to, gets her, especially as her health’s not 
very good. But this mix-up’s her funeral, not mine! And if she ever tries 
making me responsible for her —in’ adultery Ill tell her Ill go to Finlay 
with the whole damn story! 

He stared forth at the inky country craftily. Come down to it ... by Jove, 
come down to it, there ought to be a bit of easy money there! 

Miss Plender, likewise speeding westwards, though in a different train, 
was nearing Bournemouth. Larry had had to change at the last station, and 
she was thankful to be disembarrassed of his presence, and to have the 
compartment, in all its gloomy brightness, to herself. Had she been led 
astray in coming to the conference? she wondered fearfully—led into 
saying or doing anything that some day could conceivably get to the ears of 
her employer and have, perhaps, a disillusioning effect. For if the horrid 
mess did ever leak out she didn’t want poor Edward Finlay to connect her 
with his betrayal by his wife. That would be oh, too, too unjust! ... Fortune 
had acquired a splitting headache. Aspirin—the instant she got home. 
Aspirin, aspirin,—she was able, presently, to think of nothing else. 

Within Jove Cottage, after the company broke up, Mrs. Smallbone, 
discouraged, had postponed the task of clearing the debris of supper from 
the cluttered table till the morning. Through a portiere, the infant’s mother 
could be heard moving softly hither and thither as she undressed, while 
from the next room, occupied by Jimmy, there came not a sound. Satisfied 
that he had really got to sleep, Thurza raked out the embers from the fire 
and put her hand upon the lamp preparatory to lowering the wick. 

There was that newspaper of George’s. She read, with a moment’s 
curiosity, the banner headline ominous on the first page: KING’S 
CONDITION CRITICAL. VIGIL OF THOUSANDS OUTSIDE 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 

Sighing, she blew out the lamp and made her way on tiptoe into the 
front-parlour. 


Here, in a silence shattered only by the valiantly snoring Plack, she 
stood for several minutes, meditating. 

The conference had proved both a relief and, relatively to exaggerated 
hopes, a disappointment, yet she was far from being definitely ill-pleased. 
For a semi-‘family’ affair, holding such potentialities of friction, it had all 
passed off fairly amicably if a bit drunkenly, and it was something, 
certainly, to have preserved, barring some angry words towards the end, a 
show of harmony. Two only of the company had rasped her nerves. George 
— though it was quite shrewd of him to have suggested that the child’s 
upkeep should be signed for on the dotted line—had otherwise been just as 
usual, hopeless, imbecile, a perfect clown; while, as for the child’s mother 

With the child’s mother Thurza had momentarily lost patience. Where 
was the sense, when Larry had come down on her insistence, in, first, 
sitting there and ‘chinning’ him without a word as if he were no better than 
a flyspeck, then, of a sudden, slanging him? Larry could easily turn very 
nasty if he liked.... 

So, come to that, could she, Thurza herself. God yes! She could make 
any amount of trouble, if she happened to be that vengeful and grudge- 
bearing sort, not for ungrateful Esther only, but for Finlay too,—though, it 
was true, she hadn’t any proof. And in all fairness to him she must recollect 
that he had given her that money for a special purpose and she—well, she 
had spent it in another way. 

Still, she could hardly be called grasping now in sticking out for thirty 
bob, and she was glad she’d got it. Thank heaven, it would at least enable 
her to move again; this time away from Restwold and its cock-eyed 
bungalows entirely, and up to London.... Congratulating herself that she 
had kept a clear head during the discussion, Thurza poured out a half- 
tumbler of whisky, and gradually her feelings towards the woman in the 
next room were mollified. After all, she again remembered, the present 
situation did not lack ironic humour of its own. What would the child’s 
mother say—what would Larry or any of them say—if they discovered that 
a certain person now in Germany had, once upon a time, been sweet on her, 
on Thurza? There was no reason for fearing that that little bit of secret 
history would ever come to light, and meanwhile she could keep it as a 
private joke on all of them ... 


And what a difference there could be, and was, between two kids! Here 
was this wretched, scrawny, puny little mite; and there, with Lydia, that 
other one,—a perfect duckie, pretty too, and fat and sweet! 

Lazily she unpinned her hair, letting its tawny masses shower down neck 
and back. 

She had half raised the tumbler towards her lips for another sip when she 
was arrested by a sudden cry. The kid again! But now its shrill lament was 
sharper, higher. Should she go in and see? No, it was quieting.... She’d 
have enough of it, Lord knew, before so long! 


The infant’s wailing ceased as the mother offered it the breast then 
rocked it in her arms. Rousing from sleep and kicking, it had hurt itself 
somehow against the crib. Soon, however, it was pacified. Its eyes, bluely 
vacant in the candlelight and once more sternly complacent, looked up with 
a hard, unseeing stare. Only one damp, clutching fist kept up a fitful 
pommelling and sawing. 

Returning its gaze curiously, the mother spoke: “Hello— Hello 
—‘Sally!’” 

What strange compulsion drew the words from her she did not know, but 
she repeated them derisively. “Hello— Hello. Sally!” It was as if some 
sense of ridicule or of affront the name conveyed to her must be admitted, 
driven deep into her brain; or as if, uttering it, she wished to drown with 
bitterness that sort of still, small voice which, unsuppressed, will arise 
questioningly in any apt, acknowledged breathing-space of time. 

The child sucked on unheeding, but squinted angrily whenever Esther, 
wracked by a paroxysm of coughing, was forced to interrupt its 
satisfaction. 

Well, she had acted for it in what seemed the wisest way. And, after all, 
the caul might bring it luck. Christ knew, it needed better than her own! 
Bad enough, wasn’t it, to be under a virtual death-sentence, without having 
everybody call her ‘Tucky’! My God, ‘lucky’! Because she’d married 
Edward she was ‘lucky’;— Edward, who’d promised to finance her, make 
her independent, give her a real chance; and whom, for that, she’d had to 


humour and placate in every little thing! And now he was heaven knew 
where,—somewhere abroad. This served him right ...! 


“Sally!” ... In the adjoining room Mrs. Smallbone, surprised, had 
caught the words, grimaced. Her features relaxed slowly into a grim but 
tolerant smile. “Sally!” ... so help her God! 

The choice of the name had come about as crazily and accidentally as 
everything else. That old witless loon of a tap-dancer, before he was shoved 
out, had started singing something—‘“‘Sally in Our Alley,” from the year 
dot, and it was George who had immediately tried to christen the damned 
kid with gin. The brat’s mother, unprotesting, had even appeared faintly 
tickled, so presumably they would let it go at that. It was as good an 
appellation as another. Lord, what a picnic! 

And Esther,—treally, Esther was a bit the limit! Moaning and moaning, 
always. Moaning, for instance, about E. F.’s having ‘deserted’ her, when it 
had been Esther’s own idea, apparently, that he should do so, as the only 
way to ‘save’ their marriage! Esther might or might not recover, but she’d 
continue carrying on behind Ted’s back as long as she did live. It was 
pitiful, the way having had the lead in a single cheap show had gone to her 
head ...! 

Lord, what a picnic! Thurza, hanging her flushed face out of the window 
and sniffing the cool breeze along the silent street before retiring to bed, 
reflected finally that, since the ‘thirty per’ had previously been practically 
agreed on between Esther and herself, the ‘Sally’ christening was, probably, 
the one solid and definite result that had been got out of the meeting. 

Apart from the chance decision on the infant’s name it might almost as 
well have never been convened. 


II 


Jove Cottage was about to be disoccupied. Twice already a moving van 
had ploughed the sand of Appalachian Avenue, and men, bearing the 
dismantled furniture, had trudged from door to gate and gate to door. The 
windows were open, and curious passers-by could see inside the 
characterless rooms, where floors were bared and frayed rugs neatly 
stacked. The men’s steps resounded on the unpainted boards, and their 
voices rang loud to the street, hovering in mid-day stillness on the muggy, 


warm September air. And whenever even these small noises hushed, the 
respiration of the sea became monotonously distinct. 


Thurza, completing her packing in the kitchen while Jimmy ate a lunch 
of milk and crackers, expected to take the three-ten to London. 

Suddenly, as, inclining her head to listen, she recognised a newcomer in 
apparent altercation with the removal men, she began scrambling her 
effects into suitcases hastily. 

“That’s Uncle Larry in the passage, Mummy!” Jimmy said. And Thurza 
answered: “Hsch ...!” 

She had risen stealthily from the floor and the suitcases were locked. 
“Hsch!” she cautioned again, as Jimmy, pleasantly startled by the arrival of 
some one unexpected, opened his lips for further speech. “Uncle Larry 
doesn’t know we’re still here,” she whispered. “He’ll talk too much and 
make us miss the train! We’ll go outside and hide!” 

Jimmy, his mind already disturbed by recent events which had decided 
his mother on a hasty change of residence, regarded her half-affrightedly. 
“But my milk!” he complained. 

Thurza grew cross. She had snatched from the table a paper sack 
containing buns and held it out to him. “Shut up!” she ordered. “You can 
eat those if you feel hungry!” She pushed him carefully ahead of her 
through the back door. There was no one in the little garden. 

“Stop that grizzling and make haste! We must get to the shed!” she 
commanded, as she caught his wide-eyed glance fixed on her tearfully. 

Jimmy, hustled and bustled while his mother lugged the two suitcases, 
obediently fled before her. He had a strange sense of shock as, hurried into 
the shed which stood against a rear fence, he inhaled the mouldy odour of 
its interior and noticed the green dampness at the base of its walling boards. 
Some paint tins and an old lawn mower were all the place contained. 

Thurza, putting the suitcases on the ground, squatted in the dimmest 
corner and drew him to her. Against his chest, he could feel her heart 
beating—quickly-quickly-quickly-quickly-quickly—like a clock ticking 
rather wildly. This, and her rapid breathing which betrayed her excitement, 
increased his alarm and gave him a disturbing impression of wrongdoing. 

“Want see Uncle Larry,” he complained sibilantly, dreading to offend 
her, yet desperate to break the unnatural quiet. He did not know Uncle 
Larry very well nor yet care for him much, 


but these inexplicable manceuvres were, nonetheless, oppressive. “Will 
Uncle Larry hurt us?” he finally demanded, when the strain of remaining 
motionless and silent was becoming unendurable. 

“Didn’t I tell you to shut up?” Thurza demanded with heat, though she 
added, more gently, “How could he hurt us? I told you why I didn’t want to 
see him! We must catch the train!” 

“Mrs. Smallbone?” some one was shouting. “Mrs. Smallbone!” 
Footsteps were near. 

“D’you know what train she was taking to London?” came Uncle 
Larry’s voice. 

“Was it the three-ten, Alf?’ came an interrogative shout from one of the 
men. “She said we was to leave the keys next door, Sir. I expect she’s 
gone.” 

Thurza and Jimmy failed to catch the reply. Now Uncle Larry was 
speaking once more: “She’s my cousin ... I’m not down here very often ... 
Didn’t leave you her address in London, did she? I went next door—I 
didn’t know which house was hers. The people in there told me that her 
baby’d died.” 

Uncle Larry was going away. His voice grew fainter and fainter as he 
and the man with him disappeared round the corner of the house, and, 
finally, the footsteps could be heard no longer. 

Jimmy who, in spite of the sickly alarm first inspired by his mother’s 
strange conduct, now felt as if he and she were playing a game, was 
dubiously triumphant. “They never looked in here at all!” he lisped, with a 
half hysterical giggle of complaisance. “They never thought about it, did 
they, Mummy?” 

“No, thank God!” Thurza said, still in an undertone. “And we shan’t 
move for a while yet! We’ll stick right here till he’s had time to walk back 
to the village!” 

She seemed slightly calmer at last, though her face remained flushed and 
her eyes anxious. 

“But won’t we miss the train?” Jimmy was perturbed again. 

“Yes, I suppose we will,” she acknowledged. “But we can take a bus to 
Brighton and get another from there. Anyhow, I'll not risk meeting him, if 
we lost fifty trains! Him and his snooping!” 


There was another long silence and Jimmy grew restive. “Mummy,” he 
said after some moments of reflection, “why did Uncle Larry say your baby 
died?” Fie looked uneasy. 

Thurza coughed and when she replied it was in a tone un- 


warily loud and emphatic. “Oh, just some of his nonsense” she averred 
casually. “Baby sister was sick and I supposed the neighbours gossiped. 
But she’s got well again in London and we’re going to see her there. I told 
you that!” 

Jimmy understood that his mother was cross, yet, lately, an unhappy 
curiosity as to certain happenings not fully explained to him had worked on 
his imagination. He found it very difficult to refrain from questioning 
further. “Where do people go when they really do die?” he asked at last, 
cowering a little since he was well aware that this was a forbidden topic. 
“Do they always put them in a box and drive them off in a carriage?” 

Thurza turned on him in a baffled, irritated way. “I can tell you where 
bad little boys go!” she exclaimed. “And it’s no use hanging round here! 
We can slip out of the side-gate and get down to the ’bus-stop. Come along! 
And unless we see the moving men they don’t need to know we’re leaving. 
I’ve told them all I need to, and, thank the Lord, the furniture’s all sold so 
they don’t want my address!” 

Once more she grasped the suitcases, and again Jimmy was shoved 
before her out of doors, where, after a swift glance towards the cottage 
where no one was visible, they proceeded hastily through the gate and by a 
path into a lane. 


Ten minutes later, with Jimmy beside her, clutching and munching a half 
crumbled bun, Thurza had entered Appalachian Avenue at a point some 
distance beyond Jove Cottage, and, shortly, they arrived at the ’bus-stop. 
Before Thurza planted the suitcases in the sparse grass by the road, she 
surveyed the surroundings reconnoitringly. No one was in sight. She felt a 
wave of relief and her eyes brightened. Lord, a close shave! This was one 
bit of luck for a start, and perhaps it was a good omen. You couldn’t really 
say that her decision to act thus was harming any one! And when you 
thought of all she might have done to stir up trouble and get money, if she 


had been that sort,—why, damn it ...! Suddenly, regarding Jimmy with a 
pride increased by the return of her good humour, she felt actually virtuous. 

She owed something to herself and her own kids, didn’t she? Not just to 
Esther! 


Hopping, with abrupt exuberance, from one foot to the other, Jimmy 
regarded the deserted road, and heard the sea sound, like a vast regular 
breathing, in the hidden distance. Instinctively, he drew nearer to his 
mother, and, though the rise in her spirits of which he had instantly become 
aware had heartened him, he felt impelled to clutch her skirts with a sticky 
hand. After this experience, he was, all at once, acutely conscious that he 
didn’t like Uncle Larry at all—never had liked him! And that Mummy, 
though she was cross sometimes and did funny things, was the nicest 
person in the world. He wanted to run and run and run, with her, till they 
reached London, where Uncle Larry wouldn’t be able to find them anyhow! 

But just then the lumbering ’bus hove in sight, and he was relieved, and 
uttered a squeal of delight as Thurza, pushing him ahead of her, allowed the 
conductor to help him aboard first. 

There was only one unoccupied seat and, after the suitcases had been 
disposed of with difficulty, she took him on her lap. 

The ’bus retraced some of the way they had come, and, as Jimmy 
pressed his nose against the pane, Jove Cottage, its windows widely bared 
of curtains and with the removal van still stationary before it, flashed 
quickly past. Familiar yellow-inscribed gate, scrubby front-garden, the 
green-slated roof,—all dropped behind him, even as he stared. It was as 
though the house, squatting there in the dim sunshine and glaring at the 
bus, were itself the SOMEBODY they were escaping, and he was thrilled 
and glad when it was gone. 

“Look, Mummy! Look!” he cried excitedly. “Now Uncle Larry cant 
catch us!” 

“Not if I know it, he won’t!” Thurza replied grimly, hardly 
comprehending the allusion. “We’ve done with him, I should hope, and if 
he doesn’t finish up in jail I'll be surprised!” 

Jimmy wriggled against her, clinging more closely, and Thurza, 
awkward with his weight, reached into her handbag and took out her 
powder-puff. 


“Gosh!” she exclaimed. “I’m a wreck all right! But just you wait until 
we’re back in London. And Sally with us all the time! You’ll hardly know 
her she’s so big and well!” 


BOOK ONE 


THURZA SWALES 


CHAPTER ONE 


I 


SALLY was born, it had not unromantically been agreed, in the last year 
of good King Edward’s reign, but it was an incident occurring in the 
autumn of 1912 that formed her earliest memory. 

A small, brown, peering man with blinking eyes set in a cryptic face and 
movements slow as a tortoise came into the Room and asked for something 
to eat and drink. Her mother gave him beer and a slice of cake, but in 
reaching for the beer he collapsed upon the floor and hurt himself. Jimmy 
laughed, and presently the brown man, rubbing his bottom, tried to laugh 
too. “Right on me Sunday cushion!” he said ruefully. 

The Room was London. Sally would soon have forgotten the man who 
called his seat his ‘Sunday cushion’ if Thurza and Jimmy had not arbitrarily 
decided for her that this episode was ‘the first thing she remembered,’ but 
of the Room her recollections were intense and actual. From this high-up 
room, said to be ‘London,’ she caught glimpses of trees and large buildings 
on the corners of a distant crossing. The buildings, she was told, were 
‘hospitals,’ and the other street, intersecting her own, was called the 
‘Fulham Road.’ Some meaning with a vague fear and chill in it clung about 
the word ‘hospitals,’ and Sally was relieved to know she could look away 
from the crossing whenever she wanted to, and inwards to the Room with 
its reassuringly familiar panorama of two tables and three wicker chairs, the 
pink wallpaper with blue birds and flowers, and the high wooden bed 
where she and mother slept. 

Long before this, had she known it, she had been wheeled out in her 
pram under the very windows of the hospitals, but it was in the opposite 
direction that she was usually taken for a walk. Here were roaring 
motor-’buses and crowds of people and a kind fishmonger behind a slab; 
and here, one foggy morning, to revive his tortoise-dormant image in her 
mind, appeared the ‘Sunday cushion’ man again accompanied by a much 
taller friend called ‘Tom.’ Sally had been pretending to spell out the 
fishmonger’s 


name from letters cut on the slab, and when she and Thurza and Jimmy and 
the two men all went home together she continued to ‘show off.’ 

“This is London, ain’t it?” she demanded. “A, D, F, B, London... 

“Yes,” said Thurza. “Foggy old London. You weren’t born here though. 
You were born at the seaside. But now you’re in London. There’s only one 
London!” 

Often and often would her mother make this curious remark about the 
unique singularity of London, sometimes in a kind of triumphant pride, 
sometimes disparagingly and with contempt. Often and often, also, taking it 
as a cue, would Sally proceed after her, liturgically, as she did now: “On’y 
one London. An’ I live there. My name’s Sally, Sally Newton.” 

There was due applause from Tom and from Sunday-cushion. Sally felt 
herself being clever, and pretty in a new light-blue woollen dress with 
white ribbing down it. She was nearly four. Tom and Sunday both kissed 
her good-bye when they left, soon afterwards, to go out with Thurza. 

Jimmy was in a bad temper at being told to stay behind. “Your name 
ain’t really Newton,” he corrected. “Mine ain’t either. It’s Smallbone. 
Newton’s only a change-name. You ask Uncle George.” 

On the next day, also, when they walked again to Chelsea and Jimmy, 
standing on the kerb, was holding Sally’s hand while mother shopped, he 
returned morosely to the attack. “It isn’t Newton. It’s Smallbone.” 

Sally was puzzled. It was still foggy and there were lights burning in the 
fishmonger’s over the way. She could hardly see the letters on the slab. But 
before this her mother had spelled them out for her, some others too. A few 
doors from the fish-monger’s was a high, blank building with a big golden 
sign. Thurza had read it doggedly aloud, just as 1t was written: 

A BLAND ““Artishul Importer’ ” repeated Sally after her. “What’s 
QA FIC, ‘artishul’?” 
e . “Not real. Only made up to look like real.” 
/mporter of “What’s ‘Importer’?” 
“Lowe? “Oh, he buys things from other places, like Importer of 
Germany, and sells them here for more.” 
And that, too, was an enigma. 


II 


Sometimes Jimmy would start crying, secretly, shutting himself up to do 
it inside the closet and emerging red-eyed and vindictive only after his 
mother had rattled furiously for a long while at the door. These melancholy 
fits were unexplained. They sent Thurza into scornful passions and made 
Sally ashamed, impairing the ideal which she could otherwise have formed 
of Jimmy. 

Apart from his proneness to such bouts of weeping he was, in fact, an 
almost model brother and companion. Now a tall, lanky child in 
knickerbockers and, occasionally, a grubby Eton collar, he had grey eyes, 
dark hair, and rather large projecting ears, said to have been transmitted to 
him by his father. Considering the difference in their ages, Sally and he 
found more interests in common than might have been expected. Unless he 
happened to be heading for one of his morbid spells Jimmy was seldom 
selfish or cross-tempered and for the hour together would cheerfully sit 
down and play with Sally, without apparent condescension, at ‘windmills,’ 
‘pillow-dex’ and the ‘magnetic fish-pond,’ diversions which he might be 
naturally supposed to have outgrown. When, the next Christmas, he went 
away to spend four days at Uncle Plack’s Sally could hardly be consoled. 

Uncle George, of course, had long been a major if intermittent feature in 
the landscape, antedating by some years the first appearance of Sunday- 
cushion, but whereas the Sunday episode had impinged on Sally with 
arresting individuality and vividness, Uncle George had crept upon her 
quite insensibly and by degrees. 

Unfortunately, in spite of his doting kindness, she did not, to begin with, 
like him much. He brought curious, beery friends with him into the Room 
and he was always being scolded. Often, he would lie down unexpectedly 
upon the bed and go to sleep. His kisses were strong, wet and smelly, and, 
above all, his wen dismayed her. It was the wen that, on a certain bitter 
afternoon in January, gathered a fresh and horrible significance, linking 
itself obscurely in her mind with that peculiar feeling of half-fascinated, 
cold alarm of which the hospitals were first the symbol. 

Sally, Jimmy and his mother had just seen off Uncle George (who had 
paid a prolonged visit) at the *bus-stop and were now 


walking back from Chelsea up Manresa Road. Thurza, for some reason, 
was depressed and irritable and the two children were by themselves, a 
short way ahead of her. In the cold air Jimmy was shivering slightly, 


making great, smoky breaths and hopping occasionally to keep warm. 
Sally, however, was snugly buttoned in a thick blue blanket coat with 
ermine trimming and had on her head a bonnet of the same material, tied 
under her chin with silk ribbons and trimmed with ermine too. As they 
turned into their own street and came in sight of the huge block of 
buildings, in dingy stale-red brick, which contained their home, Jimmy 
broke a silence lasting ever since they said good-bye to Uncle George, and 
said, despondently: 

“Dulwich’s nicer than here. You went there once, but you were too little 
to remember. Uncle George has part of a real house, but ours is only 
tenements.” 

“What’s ‘tenements’? Sally was about to ask, but suddenly her interest 
veered, taking another, more intense direction, and she said instead: 

“T don’t like what’s on his head. What 1s it?” 

“That? Oh, that’s a wen.” 

Sally ruminated a while, and then enquired in a whisper: 

““What’s—what’s inside it?” 

Jimmy eyed her strangely, pausing some moments before answering. 
Presently, however, he whispered back to her sepulchrally: 

“Juice. It’s full of juice.” 

The reply was disconcerting, somehow gruesome. Jimmy was still 
shivering. After another pause he added, his expression morose and tragic: 
“That’s why he’s afraid of it. One day it might burst and kill him. Or he 
might just prick it by mistake and—and die.” 

“What’s ‘die’?” 

Though she tugged at his coat-sleeve Jimmy now made no response. He 
was excited, and there were tears on his lashes. As they were entering the 
asphalt court labelled Hanson Trust Nos. 41 — 8&0, which led in to their 
stairway, he fell back in line with his mother, not noticing Sally any more. 

But some ten minutes later, when they were upstairs, and Thurza had 
gone into Mrs. Briscoe’s rooms to borrow sugar, he called Sally to him. 


“Look,” he said. 

In a corner of the room a black-beetle was musing, unaware of fate. 
Jimmy approached it stealthily, suddenly stamped on it, then removed his 
foot. 

“See,—that’s what ‘dead’ is. That’s ‘dead.’ ” 


Sally stared, repelled, fighting a nausea of disgust. The beetle as an 
illustration of death was horrible enough, but it was another discovery that 
chiefly shocked her. Beetles, she saw, were not full of a clear, 
undifferentiated fluid, but of ‘things.’ The miserable evidence of structure 
and unguessed complication sickened her. She felt faint and stunned. 

Jimmy, also, was unhappy after what he had done. His face was white, 
and when she glanced at him she knew that he was in for his third crying fit 
that day. He ran away from her all at once into the closet, slamming the 
door behind him and turning the key. 


Il 


For long stretches of time, however, horror was thoroughly forgotten, 
locked away. The hours passed happily enough, chilled only rarely by 
black-beetles, hospitals and Uncle George’s wen. 

Summer had come, and walks to the King’s Road were extended to the 
river. On these excursions Tom, whose other name was Mr. Swales, would 
often join them, in a ‘red-hot’-ribboned straw hat, and take Sally ‘pig-a- 
back’ upon his sturdy shoulders. During the single month of August a 
whole crop of interesting things seemed to disclose themselves or happen 
almost simultaneously. For instance: the cats’-meat man, and maggots 
energetic within an apple; visions of the grand, curving houses along 
Cheyne Row and of a leering organ-grinder who might come terribly into 
the Trust after you unless you threw a copper. There were also the pictures 
in “Mother Goose,” a doll and a toy fire-engine presented by Mr. Swales, 
and, finally, a visit by tram to Uncle George’s home in Dulwich, where it 
was a surprise to find no less than five little boys all playing with snails in 
the back garden, and called Trotter, Tiny, Twinkle, Toots and Tadpole.... 

With the advance of winter matters changed, generally for the worse. 
Walks were curtailed and there were fewer ‘treats.’ Sally’s 


nose ran and she was more frequently said to be ‘naughty.’ Looking at her 
reflection in the mirror was exciting, but, when she had a sore on her lip, 
depressing. She was accused of ‘showing-off’? and, sometimes, slapped. 
Gradually, by these means, an idea of herself emerged. She was a little girl 
called Sally Newton who was pretty and occasionally naughty. Being pretty 
was fortunately fixed, like her name and like having been born at the 


seaside, but ‘good’ and ‘naughty’ were variables, like catching colds or 
being so many years old. 

Mother was pretty too. Mr. Swales was saying so constantly, but of 
course any one could see it. Her hair, when it hung loose, was beautiful, 
and her face was always nice to look at except when she got cross. This 
‘getting cross’ corresponded in some ways to Sally’s ‘naughtiness,’ which 
was often said to explain it, but 1t happened also when Sally was quite good 
and was then put down to winter and to a ‘hole in my pocket’ through 
which money slipped. Once, after Christmas, Sally had ‘tantrums’ and was 
sent to bed. Mother was so vexed that she drank ‘tonic’ and forgot about 
tea. When she, too, got into the big bed which she shared with Sally, her 
face was sticky and her breath smelled queer. Jimmy had gone off to that 
place he was always going to. 

It was 1914. January and February, with the most of March, were over. 
Thurza was in a slightly better temper now that a fire was not always 
necessary, and it was only towards the end of every month, before the 
money came ‘by registered’ in the first week of the next, that she would 
sometimes have to begin borrowing eggs and flour from number 59, and 
would start worrying about the rent. 

Sally’s own number was 58. In addition to the one, fairly large, 
predominant ‘Room’ which was her original conception of ‘London’ were 
two smaller rooms besides the W.C. The more spacious of these was a 
kitchen and scullery, and the other was now supposed to be Jimmy’s, 
though he used it only to sleep in and even then must have found it difficult 
to reach his bed over a collection of miscellaneous oddments and old 
lumber, including a broken towel-horse, an oil stove, dilapidated trunks, 
and a vast yellow hip-bath which fulfilled its function inconveniently every 
Saturday. 

From the entrance court, stairs led upwards round a well. These stairs 
were of bare concrete, very cold in winter, and 


flanked, on the well side, by an even colder metal balustrade, unpainted, 
and coated with greasy mist. At the head of each flight, after a couple of 
right-angled turns, was a cement landing which proceeded draughtily to a 
railed ‘balcony,’ overlooking the street and distant river southwards and 
common to all the dwellers on that floor. Viewed from the court below, 
these ‘balconies,’ flush with the outer wall and composed in a vertical 


series of six grilled recesses, had the appearance of so many cages, from 
time to time displaying, in neat frames, samples of the contemporary fauna 
populating Hanson’s Trust. Sally, returning from some expedition with her 
mother, would look up, smile and wave. Usually there was some one in the 
balconies she knew. Freda Debbage, possibly, was hanging her mother’s 
washing on the line, or Phoebe Smart was quarrelling with Sammy Hughes. 
... It was often easy, in this way, to obtain, directly or by inference, a pretty 
accurate idea of what was going on inside their block. 

With Phoebe, Sammy, and one or two others on her floor Sally 
occasionally had played, but she had so far found no real companions 
amongst little boys and girls of her own age. This may have been partly 
because her brother adequately supplied the lack, but it was also because 
her mother thought most of the neighbours’ children ‘common,’ and 
disapproved, as well, of the few ‘outside’ friends whom Jimmy tried from 
time to time to bring along with him to tea. Thurza, indeed, seemed at 
about this period seriously disturbed. It was only the second week in April, 
with no fires, and yet, after a short respite, there was suddenly more 
borrowing than ever from Mrs. Briscoe. Now and then, too, objects, such as 
a gilt-faced clock or an old bag with its leather all scuffed and scraped, 
would be transported from Jimmy’s room to a shop called “The Pawn,’ 
where they would be pinned up in a sheet and put away. This process, Sally 
learned, was a bad sign. Jimmy had told her so, and it was Jimmy, too, who 
once let fall, in reference to his mother’s gloom, a chance remark which 
was at first more puzzling than informative. “Oh,” he had said, “she’s 
worried about money. She’s trying to go acting again.” 

“What’s that,—‘acting’?” 

“Acting,—why, it’s like at the Chelsea Palace when you ‘“ 

The rest of Jimmy’s explanation had to be postponed, for at 


that moment two of mother’s new lady friends came into the room. They 
also, Sally at length gathered, were either acting or trying to act. Most of 
them wore lovely dresses and had beautiful faces and said how pretty Sally 
was too, but their visits seemed to annoy Mrs. Briscoe, who called them 
‘theatricals’ and ‘shady’ in a sneering manner and used a lot of words 
which Sally could not understand. 

The shady ladies themselves, as well, employed some of the same 
strange expressions, particularly after drinking ‘tonic.’ Jimmy, looking as if 


there were something funny about it, laughed uneasily and said it was 
‘slang.’ “Slang’s just a way of talking.” 

Now and then men appeared, with the ladies, and once there was a great 
disturbance, ending with the entrance of the ‘Agent’ and ‘a regular Bust- 
up.’ The Agent and one of the men were almost fighting, but mother did 
nothing but smile, hiccupping all the time. After this, a printed notice was 
pasted up on the wall in each landing: 


Tenants who annoy their neighbours by noise or in other ways are liable to have their 
leases terminated. It is requested that visitors be not entertained after ten P. M. 
SIGNED H. GLOVER FOR HANSON TRUST. 


“That’s yer ma’s fault, that is!” said Mrs. Briscoe, who now lent no more 
tea or sugar. “Fanning, in Number 49, complained an’ put ’im hup to it. 
‘BE-NOT,’ ‘BE-NOT’ ... the ole putrid stinkpot!” 

“ “Entertained’ ” queried Sally of Jimmy, who had spelled out the notice 
to her, stumbling over the long words (though, as Uncle Plack said, he was 
a ‘hinfant prodigy’ at reading). “What’s that, ‘entertained’? What’s——” 

“Oh, shut up, Sally! Go an’ fry!” 

Even Jimmy’s patience had limits. 


IV 


A week of unseasonably warm weather, making the pavements dusty 
and the courts close and arid, had marked the beginning 


of spring, and now Sally’s fourth birthday was near. It was decided that, as 
a special treat, she should be taken out again to Dulwich, where there 
would be a party, with iced cake and crackers, in her honour. 

Shortly before—towards the end of March—this party had been 
prefaced by what turned out to be a species of undress rehearsal, a visit 
which had been enjoyed so much that nothing nicer could be thought of 
than a repetition on the great day itself. Uncle Plack, whose wen, 
apparently, was losing its terrors, had made everybody laugh by imitating a 
grampus, and his troupe of little boys, instead of playing with snails, had 
put on bathing-suits and done ‘gymnastics,’ ending up by kissing Sally 
bashfully goodbye. They were not, however, the same little boys that she 


remembered from the previous occasion. Most of them seemed slimmer 
and whiter and their names now were Roly, Rumpus, Rory, Rooty and 
Rabbit. Of Rory, who had a slight swelling in his neck called ‘glands,’ 
Uncle George seemed particularly fond. Rory would sit on his knee and be 
given more to eat than any of the rest. 

Yet all this was to be far surpassed by the real birthday tea. Uncle 
George had provided a ‘regular beano,’ and Sally was so excited that she 
woke up at six o’clock, arousing Thurza too. She had a new doll from 
Mother, a hoop from Jimmy, and a mouth-organ from Mr. Swales, who 
upon this occasion was accompanying them to Dulwich. Jimmy was going 
as well, but he was in a bad temper and rude to Mr. Swales in the tram. Mr. 
Swales, on the other hand, was just as nice as could be to him and every 
one, appearing as happy and full of jokes as if it were his own birthday 
instead of Sally’s. “What price the theatricals now!” he said to Mother, who 
smiled and made a face at him. Jimmy looked furious and glowered. 

It was early afternoon. At a public house near the Elephant they had a 
‘snack,’ Mother and Mr. Swales drinking beer and Jimmy and Sally 
lemonade. When they got to Dulwich Uncle Plack had on a grey coat and 
red muffler. He and the little boys received Sally warmly, but this time 
somebody was missing. Rory was not there. Instead of five little boys there 
were only four, and there seemed to be a rather worried feeling in the air. 

Sally went upstairs to the lavatory, wondering. When she had finished, 
she stayed in there, looking out through a place where 


the white paint had been scratched off the window-pane. She could see the 
ivy-covered walls of the back garden, and the broken flower-pots where the 
snails had been. Uncle George must have lots of money. This was not so 
big, of course, as where she lived, but it was a real house, with only one 
other joined on to it, and not just ‘tenements.’ Uncle George had not given 
her a present yet, though there was a ribbon-tied brown-paper parcel on the 
hall table. Perhaps he was upset because Rory was not here, and had 
forgotten. 

Suddenly, she caught her breath. Whatever was that? Music! She had 
been looking at an old, mossy tree, waving its branches slowly in the wind 
at the end of the garden, and at first she thought the music came out from 
the tree. But that was wrong. It was singing, from downstairs, with a piano, 
—and such singing! 


She turned away from the window, listening. How beautiful! Uncle 
Plack had played on the piano for her once or twice before and had sung 
funny songs, but this was different. Several people were singing together, 
and the effect was like nothing she could have imagined. All at once she 
realised. Why, it must be the little boys! For some reason this knowledge 
astonished and even pained her. She wanted them to stop and at the same 
time to go on forever. Opening the lavatory door, she paused uncertainly, 
then ran downstairs. She had reached the hall when, as abruptly as it had 
begun, the music ceased. 

In the drawing-room the four little boys smiled at her as if they were 
pleased with themselves. “That was nice, wasn’t it?” said Uncle George. 
“We'll ’ave some more later on,—an’ now look wot Uncle’s got for Sally 
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But, after the singing, the toy grocer’s-shop, even with real mace and 
comfits, seemed less important. Sally was still overcome by the 
unsuspected powers of the little boys, whose voices went on ringing in her 
brain. It was too much for her to bear that they should be able to do that so 
well and easily. She longed for some one to punish them for doing it. 

Mother had come down and was talking to Uncle George. 

“Where’s Vernon?” Sally heard her say. ‘Vernon’ was Rory’s proper 
name. 

Rabbit began: “Oh, his father wouldn’t—,” but Uncle George said very 
quickly before Rabbit could quite finish: “Oh, he’s got a cold.” Uncle 
George looked fidgety and unhappy, though by 


‘larking’ and skipping about a lot he was pretending not to be. 

Games were played and crackers pulled, and Roly, Rumpus, Rooty and 
Rabbit disported themselves politely. They were all ‘perfect little 
gentlemen,’ it was said. Something, however, was wrong, and, on top of 
Uncle George’s fidgets, Mother and Mr. Swales were laughing in a silly 
way. Once Mr. Swales remarked: “Well, w’en us two go tangoin’ down the 
hile we’ll ’ave ole George persidin’ fer us at the horgan. Tum-tumty-Um- 
tum-tumty ...!” Mother laughed again, rather sneeringly this time, and saw 
Sally looking at them. “Be careful,” she said to Mr. Swales. “She’s sharp 
you know,—a regular needle!” Jimmy had gone red as a beet. He had sat 
moping all afternoon without saying a word to anybody. 


Before long, tea was brought in by a pink-nosed woman in an apron, and 
while it was being set out on a long table Mother and Mr. Swales sang 
songs, Uncle George ‘persidin’ hard at the piano. One song was: Hold your 
hand out, naughty boy! and another was: You made me love you; I didn’ 
wanna do it!—but these songs were quite ordinary and nothing like the 
singing of the little boys. 

Tea itself was beautiful. There were sardines and cress and jam and 
sandwiches, as well as the big iced birthday cake with Sally in crimson 
letters. The four candles were now supposed to be the four little boys and 
Sally managed to blow them out in only one breath. Rooty went on 
smoking the longest, so he changed places with Rabbit and sat next to her. 
About half way through tea a fresh gentleman called Mr. Munce came in, 
with a bottle of ‘something stronger,’ and Uncle George cheered up. He left 
the table and played again on the piano, and whenever Uncle George came 
to the end of a piece Mr. Munce would bang with his fist and shout: “Set us 
alight, Sir! Set us alight!” Sally, Mother said, was ‘making a regular pig of 
herself.’ She ate some of everything there was to eat and took much longer 
to finish than the rest, so that when the little boys got up to sing again she 
was still sitting at the able with her last slice of cake. 

Uncle George was mopping his face. “ ’Old on a jiff,” he said. “It’s too 
’ot ter sing in yer jackets. Take ’em off an’ sing in yer vests.” 

The four little boys obediently removed their jackets and shirts 


and stood neatly in their singlets by the piano, two on each side of Uncle 
George. 

“Now!” said Uncle George. “Now we’ll show ’em! Ready? Now 

With a flourish of his right hand he struck a few notes, and presently the 
singing recommenced, softly for a while, then gradually swelling louder, 
filling the whole room. 

It was beautiful; more beautiful, even, than before. Sally, during the 
games and tea, had half forgotten what it had been like, but, at the first 
sound, she remembered. Choking a little over her milk, she sat up very stiff 
and listening. Occasionally she made out words—See our oars with 
feathered spray—yet the words were nothing; it was only the music. The 
little boys’ backs were turned partly towards her, but she was able to see 
their necks and throats working, and imagined their mouths opening and 
shutting, all in time. She could tell that they were each singing a different 
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tune, though the tunes went together, somehow, into a single tune. A 
delicious shivering feeling crept over her. She almost wanted to cry. And 
again, just as when she had heard the singing from up in the lavatory, she 
was jealous and miserable. The little boys were bad little boys. They were 
naughty, and somebody ought to punish them ... 

Abruptly, unexpectedly, the music ended, and then—and then —a 
perfectly dreadful thing happened. Uncle George had swung round on his 
stool, and the little boys had turned round too to face the company. There 
was a pause, and it was in this pause that Sally saw Jimmy looking at her 
curiously and then peeping sideways, lower down. She shifted on her chair, 
unable for some seconds to take in what was wrong, but aware by degrees 
of a familiar, shameful discomfort. As the truth crept at last into her mind, 
her gaze, meeting Jimmy’s, became fixed and frozen. She felt her cheeks 
flaming. 

Mother, as well, was now staring at her, and all four of the little boys, 
fascinated, were staring too. Mr. Swales started, edged away, and said: 
““Well—I—WNever!”’ Mr. Munce began to giggle. 

“Quick!” said Thurza in a tone of disgust and horror. “Quick, fetch a 
cloth ... and at her party too! ... Well, for Chri’ sake! ... I thought it was 
her milk had spilled at first ... Oh, you Naughty girl!” 

Sally was lifted, howling, off her chair and hustled upstairs. 


Thurza went with her and saw to her in the W.C. For a little while Mother 
was very annoyed, but her anger did not last long. 

“Stop crying, do!” she said, and presently put her hand with gentle 
roughness around Sally’s neck, kissing and trying to console her. 

“There, then ... stop crying ... Be a good girl and stop. Only next time 
you want to go and be excused just tell me, see, instead of waiting. There, 
then, we’ll come on down again. It’s all right ... Nobody minds, really ...” 

Mother was actually smiling. 


V 


After this, they went home almost at once. Sally, her face burning, could 
hardly bear to re-enter the room to say good-bye, but at last she was 
persuaded. The four little boys had sly and interested expressions and one 
of them—it was Rumpus—had cheeks nearly as red as her own. When he 


kissed her he did so very violently, hugging her tight. Sally thought 
gratefully that he wanted to show her he still liked her in spite of her 
‘accident.’ She had stopped crying, only whimpering a little now and then, 
and when they had left the house she felt that it was not really so bad. 
Somehow, it was as if she had paid out the four little boys for singing as 
they had. 

It was getting dark. Mr. Swales, as they walked to the tram-stop, had one 
arm round Mother and the other hand holding Sally. Jimmy hung behind, 
carrying the grocer’s-shop. 

From Victoria, they decided to walk again. The moon was up. It was 
bent and thin, but it gave quite a lot of light. The houses, under it, seemed 
different, rough and crusty, as though they were covered with dry black 
moss. They looked, Sally thought, like the witches’ houses Phoebe Smart 
had been reading to her about, and the pavement, when Mr. Swales trod on 
it, sounded hard, like iron. He was carrying her now because she was so 
tired, and without understanding him, she listened to him talking to Mother. 

“... Don’ wonder either ... but ole George’s a good sort.” 

“Yes,” replied Mother, “but he’s an old fool too. He got a bit of 


a fright today, I fancy ... All this ‘blow, blow, breathe and blow’ business. 
He’ have to be careful!” 

“Oh, well ... We’ve all gotter watch our step some’ow ...” 

They arrived home at last, Sally awakening fretfully from sleep as Mr. 
Swales lifted her down from his shoulders to the kerb and said good-bye. 

In the court, some one was waiting for them and came out to meet them. 

“Why,—if it isn’t Fortune!” Thurza said. 

Fortune was a rather short, rustling lady. It was too dark to see her face 
properly but her voice sounded kind and she smelled sweet when she kissed 
Sally. 

“Yes,” said Mother, “it’s her birthday ... she doesn’t remember you of 
course ... Tom’s just this minute gone. I wrote you about him. I’d like you 
to have met.” 

“I do remember her,” said Sally, still peevish at having been woken up. 
“T remember her name.” 

Mother was laughing, in a nervous way. “Well, come along inside. 
Fancy you waiting here ... I hope it wasn’t long. I’m sorry, but we always 
lock the flat up when we go out. We’ve just been over to George’s.” 


Upstairs, Fortune turned out to be brown-eyed, with earrings. She had 
brought a ‘choral top’ for Sally which hummed tunes when it was spinning. 
Sally did not really remember her but had heard her name mentioned, by 
Jimmy or Mother, and always as if she were some one important. Last time 
she came there had been another lady with her, Jimmy had said, and on the 
present occasion Fortune had sent Mother a telegram which arrived too 
late. Going indoors from the court, Sally had heard Mother whisper: “I 
hope there’s nothing wrong?” and Fortune had not answered, but had 
shaken her head and pressed her lips together. 

Sally was put to bed as soon as they got in. If it had not been her 
birthday, she thought now, she might still have been ‘in disgrace’ for being 
rude at Uncle George’s, but it seemed plain that she was forgiven. She was 
so sleepy after everything that had happened in this long, disturbing day 
that she did not even hear Mother and Fortune going out, downstairs, again. 

But later on, quite in the middle of the night, she woke up, all at once, 
listening to whatever it was that had aroused her. Mother was in the bed, 
next to her, making a funny noise. 


“What is it?” asked Sally, terrified. 

“Nothing,” said Mother. “Nothing except hiccups. You get to sleep.” 

Sally turned over on her pillow, relieved. Just for a second she had 
imagined Mother had been crying. 


VI 


Next morning, and for several mornings following, Jimmy lay in bed 
and sulked. For a long time he would not tell Sally what was the matter, but 
at last she got the secret out of him. He was unhappy because Mother was 
going to be married again, to Mr. Swales. 

“Again?” asked Sally. “Was she married to him before, then?” 

“Of course not,” said Jimmy. “Not to him. She was married to Father ... 
We’re going to leave here and live at—at Kendal Fields.” 

“Going to leave London?” Sally was trembling with eagerness to hear 
more. 

“No, it’ll still be London. Kendal Fields is in London. It’s a “ 

Suddenly Jimmy stopped in the middle of his sentence. He said nothing 
for a little while, then added, sullenly: “But don’t you let on to Mother I 


told you. You’re not supposed to know.” 

Mother herself, however, said to Sally a few days later: “Well, Mr. 
Swales is going to be your Daddy now. How will you like that?” 

“T don’t know,” said Sally. “Will he live with us all the time?” 

“Yes, I expect so. As long as I allow him and he behaves himself!” 

Mr. Swales was in the room, laughing. He took Sally up and kissed her. 
“But ’at won’ be jus’ yet aw’ ile,” he said. “Not a’til August.” 

There was an air of increasing excitement now about everything. 
Jimmy’s room was cleared out and some of its contents were sold. Mother 
bought a new red dress, and Sally too had fresh clothes. By the time it was 
July, getting married seemed to have lasted for years and years already. 

Mr. Swales came in almost every day. Now that he was to be her Daddy, 
Sally looked at him more carefully. He was a big, 


black-moustached man, but his shoulders stooped and his hair was partly 
grey. Sometimes, when eating supper, he would make noises called 
‘belging,’ and Jimmy would screw his face up and pretend to be sick. A 
friend known as ‘Whiskers’ was going to be ‘best-man.’ Once, when 
Jimmy had been rude and sent away from table, ‘Whiskers’ had begun 
joking about Kendal Fields, and Mother had got angry and said: “Well, I 
can still change my mind ... God knows, I never thought /’d come to living 
in a bone-yard!” Whiskers patted Mother’s hand. “Never you fret,” he said. 
“That’s where we’ll all end up some day!” Mr. Swales laughed at that, but 
rather uncomfortably, and Mother stayed in a bad temper all the evening. 

July was nearly over. There were thunder-storms in the night. Sally had 
said good-bye to Phoebe, Sammy and Freda and given them some old toys 
she didn’t want. Mother’s trunk, actually, was packed, and even the taxi 
ordered, when, just at the last moment, Mr. Swales fell ill. 

Everything had to be put off till he was better. It was a Pendicitis, and he 
had an operation. In the morning after the operation Sally heard a great 
noise of shouting and cheering in their court, and thought vaguely that it 
had something to do with Mr. Swales and the wedding. But it turned out to 
be quite another matter. There was cheering in the street as well, and people 
scrambling for newspapers. Mrs. Briscoe, who had not been friendly ever 
since the quarrel about ‘theatricals,’ knocked at their door and called out: 
“Well, we’re in it! It’s war all right. We’ve declared war on Germany!” 


Finally, however, Mr. Swales recovered and the wedding really did take 
place. Sally did not enjoy it half as much as she had expected. She was 
crying from disappointment and was glad when they came out of church to 
drive back for the last time to Hanson’s Trust. 

When they got home Mrs. Debbage threw rice and Mrs. Briscoe 
confetti. Uncle George had on a stiff white shirt and black tie. He had 
‘given Mother away,’ it was said, and now he and Mr. Swales and Whiskers 
drank a lot of tonic, Mother too. “Cheer up, Missus,” said Whiskers in a 
loud voice. “This is a weddin’, not a bleedin’ funeral!” and “Oh, isn’t it!” 
said Mother, who had just been crying. “It mayn’t be yours, but it may still 
be mine. It’s the right address for one anyway!” 


Presently they went downstairs, Uncle George helping Mr. Swales to 
carry the heavy trunk. “Steady wi’ that there corfin!”” Whiskers called out 
behind them. 

The second taxi had white ribbon in front, like the first that took them to 
church. Mother, Sally, Mr. Swales and Jimmy climbed into it, and the 
luggage was placed on the roof and some near the driver. There were good- 
byes and kissings all over again, and the taxi started with a jerk. As they 
turned out of their street, Mr. Swales peeped through the little window at 
the back. “Well, ?’m damned!” he roared, slapping the rear part of his thigh 
behind him with one hand while he was screwed round to the window. 
“Well Pll be damned! If that ain’t an ole shoe! It’s one as ’e was wearin’ 
too,—’e’s on’y got one orn! Well, I'll be damned!” But next moment he 
forgot about the shoe and squeezed up to Mother, his hand on her leg. 
“Give us a kiss!” he said. His face was shiny, and he was breathing hard. 
Mother looked at him queerly and pushed him away. 

Outside, in spite of Mr. Swales’ perspiring so, it was not hot at all. The 
sun, beginning to set, had now disappeared entirely behind clouds. For 
August, it was quite cool,—grey and almost chilly. The taxi drove through 
wide streets full of motors and people, and then through rather narrower 
ones, dirtier and more gloomy. Once, when they were skirting the edge of a 
park, they met a long column of soldiers marching the other way, with 
ordinary men and women marching too, along with them, and cheering. 

The war was still going on. 


Vi 


As it got darker, Sally felt unhappy again. Mother was sitting very 
stiffly, without speaking, and Jimmy was looking glumly at his boots. It 
was evening. The taxi went more quickly and Mr. Swales, now to be 
thought of as ‘Daddy,’ was smiling. “Nearly there,” he said. 

“Where?” asked Sally suddenly. “Where are we going?” 

“Home,” said Mother. “The new home. You'll see directly.” 

Sally peered from the window. They were passing a sort of shop with a 
lot of great stone slabs standing in a yard in front of it, and presently there 
was another yard exactly like it flashing 


by them,—another and another, all with the same white stones. 

“What’s those?” she said. 

Mother did not answer, and just then the taxi slowed down as it went in 
by a pair of huge iron gates. ‘Daddy’ rapped the glass and spoke to the 
driver. “First to right, second on left,” he shouted. 

Sally still had her face pressed against the window on her side. They 
were in a kind of avenue, like a park, with flower-beds along the edge. It 
had become very quiet all at once. The light was fading and she could smell 
a damp, stale smell of old leaves and mould. Through the trees, a good way 
off, she glimpsed a long, whitish blur of something, moving, as they 
moved, between the trunks, and keeping pace with them, but it was only 
just before they stopped at last in front of an odd, dingy little house that she 
could find out what it was. For an instant there was a break in the trees and 
the whitish blur came fully into view. Sally caught her breath, staring in 
wonderment. It was the stones again, thousands and millions of them, 
packed close together and covering the sloping ground for miles and miles 
as far as she could see. 

“Come on, Sally,” said Mother, lifting her out quickly. 

They went into the queer, small house, and ‘Daddy’ turned on the 
electric lights and pulled down the blinds. 

“But,” said Sally, “what’s all those old white stones out there? What are 
they? Te// me!” 

“They?—Oh, they’re only grave-stones. They won’t hurt you 

Sally gazed first at her mother, then at Jimmy. “What’s gra—” she 
started to say, then stopped. Jimmy had been stooping to tie his bootlace 
but now he raised his eyes. There was a funny, tight expression in them as 


{?? 


if he did not really see her. Sally realised, suddenly, that he was frightened 
of something to do with those stones and that it was only because he had 
not yet discovered where the closet was that he could not run off to it and 
hide. 

“Well,” said ‘Daddy,’ laughing, “ ’Ere we all are, at last. ‘ "Ome sweet 
?ome’!” 

Sally was still looking at Jimmy. Whatever it was that frightened him 
was frightening her too. With a gulp, she had opened her mouth wide, but 
for a long time no noise would come out of it. She was too terrified to cry. 


CHAPTER TWO 


I 


SOMETIMES, in the early summer mornings, Sally would get up and 
walk, impatient for her breakfast, through the new avenue of young firs, 
along the East Drive to Mr. Hutchison, and back again. Mr. Hutchison was 
dead—he was a tall fluted shaft of light grey granite surmounted by an urn 
draped with a stone cloth—but that did not prevent him, by his distant 
prominence, from forming a convenient objective. Sally was able to pick 
him out, long before she was anywhere near him, standing rather aloof at 
the extreme northern boundary of the cemetery and towering high above 
the neighbouring graves. Occasionally, when she had overslept, she would 
have to give up Mr. Hutchison and be content with visiting Lord Paul or 
Mrs. Barr instead. 

Recently, the advance of winter had made these pilgrimages less 
inviting, and she was gradually forced to discontinue them, postponing 
payment of respects to Mr. Hutchison and other friends till later in the day. 
It was November—November, 1916— and more than two whole years 
since that affrighting August afternoon of Thurza’s wedding. Sally was a 
big girl now, getting on for seven, and had outgrown most of her fear of 
graves and cemeteries. Little by little, as month followed month, familiarity 
had robbed the tombstones of their heart-pinching terror, giving them, on 
the contrary, a homely, almost reassuring character, so that at last—and 
even when their outlines became woeful in the dim-blurring blanket of the 
dank autumn fogs—she could go wandering down the aisles of looming 
pillars, crosses, angels, obelisks and broken columns undismayed. 

Only by fits and starts and very rarely, as the light failed, or upon 
chancing to look out from an uncurtained window over a sudden wilderness 
of bristling stone, blanched to a cracker-white beneath the moon, would she 
be seized again with a faint, tingling recrudescence of her old alarm. 


II 


Jimmy, not she, was the one who was still a bit uneasy in the burial- 
ground and still considerably in awe of its lugubrious potentialities, 


particularly at night. 

Being a boy, he tried to keep his apprehensions a secret, yet Sally could 
always tell when his scares were coming on. 

Often, he had dreadful nightmares, his groans and mutterings preventing 
rest or arousing her from it with a start. Sisterly loyalty forbade any report 
of these disturbances to her mother and step-father, but once she became so 
uneasy that she climbed out of bed and went to him, wondering if he were 
ill. He was lying on his back in the moonlight, his snub nose thrust up, the 
heavy lids drooping over his green-flecked eyes, and his black hair—awry 
and mussy at the best of times—more tumbled and on end than ever. His 
wet mouth, which nowadays as a rule was tightly closed in a set obstinate 
grimace, hung open, with strange grunts of terror or misery, or both, 
coming out of it. Even in sleep (if he were actually asleep) his pale, pinched 
face looked blank, dogged and furtively stupid, and Sally, though lacking 
words to describe this expression, felt a clutch of alarm. Whimpering, she 
snatched at his night-shirt and tried to shake him. For a while he seemed to 
remain oblivious of this, but a moment later, as she continued, with her 
finger on her lip, to watch him in perturbed amazement, he stirred and 
roused slowly of his own accord. When he saw her, he cried out as if she 
were one of the ghosts he was always telling her stories about, and, after he 
was wider awake, was very angry with her. He insisted that the awful 
moans she accused him of making were just imagination, or else her 
nightmare and not his, and ordered her back to bed indignantly. 

Next morning, however, he admitted that he had at least been dreaming 
and that the subject of his dream had been the baby’s funeral they had seen 
passing on the previous afternoon. Yet when Sally was interested to learn 
why that particular funeral amidst so many others had caused him to 
dream, he was cross again and said he had a headache and didn’t know. He 
surprised her by blushing as if he had done something wrong. 

At school (he had started going there a year ago), the fact 


of his living in a cemetery had gained him a dubious notoriety, and of an 
evening he would return blusteringly from his lessons to the city of the 
dead, twirling his satchel and whistling, with a curious complacent hangdog 
air, uncertain whether to esteem his unusual place of residence a title to 
vainglorious boasting or to regard it shamefully as something of a social 
slur. But in any case, and proud of it or not, he had never quite got over his 


original instinctive dread. His thoughts, far more than Sally’s, had a 
diligently mortuary trend, and though he no longer shut himself up to cry as 
formerly he was liable to slow, unmanageable panics, announced most 
frequently in an exaggerated bravado and in an inclination to be rough and 
bullying with his little sister, whom at all normal moments he sincerely 
loved. 

Now and again, when the queer, fractious, teasing spell was on him, he 
would contemptuously dare Sally to race with him through the creepy 
gloaming of the long South Avenue and back. Then, in the house once 
more, he would immediately draw her off alone to some secluded corner, 
whispering, although half scoffingly, into her ear the most extravagantly 
gruesome tales of ghosts and ghouls that he could call to mind or, if need 
were, invent. 

Echoing his nightmare concerning the baby’s funeral was an incident, 
occurring two days later, that went to prove how strong a hold, in spite of 
his disclaimers, this matter had taken on his gloomy fancy. It was dusk, and 
upon some quite unnecessary pretence he had led Sally to the new-made 
grave in which the tiny coffin now reposed. Halting abruptly and grasping 
her wrist so that she could not run off, he said: “You ain’t alive, Sally! You 
only think you’re alive! And Mother ain’t alive either!” This extraordinary 
pronouncement was uttered in a sibilant undertone, and so meaningly that 
Sally, surrounded by the spectral-shimmering ‘long homes’ of the departed, 
was for a second eerily convinced, and began to cry to go indoors. But 
Jimmy was impatient of her fretful complaints and gripped her wrist more 
tightly. “You aint Sally!” he kept saying scornfully. “And I ain’t Jimmy, 
and Mother ain’t Mother!” In his reiterated inventory of non-existences he 
omitted, for some reason, to include Mr. Swales. 

It was fortunate, and perhaps surprising, that Sally on the whole 
remained largely unaffected by such indulgences of morbid fancy save as 
they might afford a warning index of the 


approaching ‘funny’ phase in Jimmy’s brain, but with his parents it turned 
out to be another matter. 

One evening, when his obsessed imagination, running riot, had reached 
a more than ordinarily lurid pitch, he had unluckily seen fit to spice his 
narrative with certain smatterings of miscomprehended grossness and 
obscenity picked up at school. In the excitement of a climax, further, and 


forgetting the necessity for caution, he had raised his voice, so that some 
highly censorable concluding sentences were caught by Thurza and by Mr. 
Swales. 

Less concerned at the general bizarre and unwholesome drift of Jimmy’s 
fantasy than at the technically ‘dirty swear-words’ he employed, they had 
essayed to trace the springs of his contamination to their source, requiring a 
detailed account of his associates, friends, teachers, intimate habits, 
conduct, playfellows, diversions and precise disposition of his time away 
from home. 

Jimmy answered readily enough, without apparent reserves, and it was 
not until near the end of the inquisition, when ‘Daddy,’ very angry, was 
threatening to take the strap to him and Thurza was trying to beg him off, 
that he irrationally went to pieces and, confronting not Mr. Swales but his 
mother who was proposing herself as his ally, shouted at her bitterly: “I 
don’t care! I don’t care! It’s your fault I have to live in a cemetery. 
Everything’s your fault!” Mr. Swales, aghast at such insolence and 
ingratitude, would have applied the strap forthwith, had not Thurza, with an 
inconsistency equal to Jimmy’s, become suddenly more than ever urgent in 
her entreaties upon his behalf. 

The worst that actually happened was that he was sent supperless to bed, 
and, in the future, had to be more careful not to let himself be overheard. 

As Jimmy clumped off upstairs, Mr. Swales shouted after him: “J knew 
it ... J knew ’ow it’d be! You an’ yer filthy lyin’ stories about ghosts an’ 
things.... Lose me my bleedin’ job,—that’s wot you two’ll be a-doin’ 
next!” 

Sally, worried by the dazed air of Jimmy as he had departed to his room, 
demurely eluded her elders and stole after him to see what he was doing. 
He was not crying angrily as she had expected, but was seated on the edge 
of his bed in the candlelight, morosely whittling a stick. He didn’t know she 
was spying on him, and she didn’t go in. His face looked scared and—and 
funny, not as she had ever seen it. 


Il 


The ‘bleedin’ job’ which ‘Daddy’ feared to lose was of the nature 
currently described as ‘cushy,’ and his professed uneasiness regarding its 
security had some foundation. Not only, when his stepson’s ‘crankiness’ 


got on his nerves, was he persuaded that certain hitherto suppressed 
misgivings as to ‘brats’ were being borne out just as he had secretly 
foreseen, but, in addition, he had realised all along—more clearly than he 
had confessed to Thurza at the time—that the mere importation of a 
‘family’ as such into the cemetery was going to ‘make difficulties.’ 

Mr. Swales was what was called ‘Ground Superintendent’—a sort of 
combined head-gardener and general overseer—and this not unresponsible 
position had customarily been filled by older, or at least childless, men. 
Counting, however, on an eight years’ satisfactory record to stand him in 
good stead, he had gone recklessly ahead and married Thurza without 
notifying his employers previously of his intention. 

Confronted with the fait accompli, the Board was seriously nonplussed. 
The cemetery had been established by private enterprise a century ago, and 
the legalities of the situation were obscure. Whilst there was apparently no 
definite rule against the residence of children within the burial-ground, 
there was, equally, no precedent to support it, and that the Ministry of 
Public Health could scarcely countenance the irregularity should the 
Department get official wind of it seemed probable. On the other hand— 
and this was what staved off a summary expulsion—the war already set a 
premium on able-bodied men, and, if the Superintendent were dismissed, it 
might prove hard to find a substitute. After peevish deliberation, the 
Board’s executives, Mr. Finch and Mr. Turner, had temporised. Provided 
Mr. Swales assured them formally that the arrangement was of an 
emergency description and that his wife would presently procure extra- 
mural quarters for her offspring, they would take no immediate action in 
the matter. Otherwise, they must reluctantly require him to ‘resign.’ 

To these somewhat grotesque conditions he agreed, guessing, however, 
that they might not be too rigidly enforced. If only (“Daddy’ sanguinely 
suspected) the two children were kept out 


of sight upon the days when Messrs. Finch and Turner were about, all 
would be well. 

At the very worst, Jimmy and Sally could easily be bundled off to Uncle 
George’s at a moment’s notice, allowing Mr. Swales a breathing-space in 
which, if necessary, to get another job. 


IV 


Meanwhile, further anxiety was suddenly provided by an accident to 
Thurza. Returning, parcel-laden, from an evening’s shopping and taking a 
‘short cut’ in the dark, she lost her way, caught an unwary foot against an 
edge of the loose sunken earth that filled a new-made grave, fell sprawling 
violently and broke her leg. 

This altogether undeserved misfortune strengthened, within the mind of 
its immediate victim, a confessed hatred of the burial-ground as the 
inevitable focus of ‘bad luck,’ whilst simultaneously confirming Mr. 
Swales in the conviction that his adventure into matrimony had been ill- 
omened from the start. 

For over a month, during Thurza’s fortnight’s sojourn in the New 
Infirmary, and afterwards when she was back again, in bed at home, the 
household was deranged. Jimmy, through melancholy Christmas holidays, 
proved a moderately efficient nurse, but ‘Daddy,’ apprehensive lest the 
doctor’s visits and the general turmoil should advertise his own persistent 
non-compliance with the Board’s demands, impulsively decreed one 
afternoon that it was time at last to pack both him and Sally off to Dulwich. 

Whether, however, from Mr. Swales’ mere incorrigible supineness or 
because Thurza on the following day shewed signs of being definitely on 
the mend, the hospitality of Uncle Plack continued uninvoked. As a matter 
of fact, the invalid did make a speedier recovery than expected, so that 
within a week of the reopening of Jimmy’s school she could stump 
awkwardly about upon a crutch. 

By slow degrees the normal routine was restored and, though the 
Damocletian sword of an eviction still hung suspended thought- 
provokingly above his head, Mr. Swales settled down at length into the 
comfortable persuasion that it would never actually fall. 


V 


But now, with 1916 drawing to its close, all these events seemed very 
long ago. Mother was practically well again and only limped a little in the 
evenings when she had got tired. Sally was being taught how to spell and 
read by Jimmy from the inscriptions on the tombstones, behind which she 
knew how to dodge and quickly hide herself whenever any one resembling 
Mr. Finch or Mr. Turner hove in sight. Also, a few weeks back, she had 


been introduced to Lydia Morris, who, at some time or other, had been what 
was peculiarly styled her ‘wet nurse’ and had just come to live in 
Brondesbury near by. 

Mother and this Miss Lydia Morris had not met for years until quite 
recently, when Lydia, attending a friend’s funeral, had encountered Thurza 
and the children inside the gate. Miss Morris expressed herself as 
‘overjoyed,’ but Mother, Sally quickly gathered, had not been best pleased 
at the reunion and subsequently explained her lack of enthusiasm by saying 
that ‘Auntie Lydia’ (as the lady insisted upon being called) was too 
religious—‘too blinking pious’ were the exact words. Despite this 
criticism, which seemed important, Sally found Auntie Lydia very nice, so 
that she felt depressed, and confused by warring allegiances, when Mother 
made wry faces after unexpected visits. On the first occasion of her staying 
to tea Auntie Lydia referred to Sally as her ‘own little girl’ and kept on 
asking her if she remembered this and that. But Sally couldn’t; she had 
been too small; and Mother, vexed at her guest’s incredulous persistence, 
had burst out with: “Oh, let’s forget about that rotten time!” Later, upon 
Jimmy’s return from school, she had grown really angry, been very rude, 
and shut poor Auntie Lydia up. Jimmy, as well, for some reason, had 
absorbed the prejudice. Once, he told Sally, Mother had said that Auntie 
Lydia was ‘a dreadful liar.’ Sally rather believed this, but it grieved her a 
good deal, since Miss Morris refused to be discouraged from being kind to 
her and bringing her bags of sweets. 

Anyhow, and presumably never guessing that she was not wanted, 
Auntie Lydia continued to ‘drop in’ now and then. Usually, her 
conversation drifted round to Air Raids. She thought fighting terribly 
wicked no matter which side you were on, yet she would often demand 
jokingly, with a forefinger pointed towards 


‘Daddy’: “And what’s he doin’ in the Great War; can he tell us that?” 

‘Daddy,’ if not too annoyed at her presence to answer her at all, would 
grin and glance slyly at a khaki band with a red crown on it which he wore 
round his left arm. “C.i,” he would say. “That’s me. C.i. Tole ’em the tale, I 
did!” Outside in the streets as well Sally saw lots of men wearing the same 
khaki band, and there were always simply thousands upon thousands of real 
soldiers too. 


Occasionally, when she was playing with Jimmy in the cemetery, she 
would hear them marching past along the Kilburn Road, singing perhaps or 
whistling, and for a moment she would feel sorry that the old wall was 
much too high for her to climb up and look over at them swinging by. 
Soon, however, she would stop bothering about the soldiers. The 
tombstones, as a rule, were far more interesting, and, after all this time, the 
war was really getting rather stale. 


CHAPTER THREE 
I 


ONE afternoon—it was a Saturday—Sally and Jimmy were strolling 
slowly from the Pit towards Mrs. Barr. 

The ‘Pit,’ so christened on account of the deep well-like hollow in its 
centre, and hidden away behind the second mortuary chapel, served as a 
temporary dumping-site for cemetery ‘rubbish.’ Here, till the week’s 
accumulation of dead wreaths and mouldering garlands, broken glass 
globes and vases, jam-jars, battered tin troughs and rusty hearts and crosses 
was removed each Monday, were to be found all sorts of fascinating odds 
and ends. The two children had just salvaged a wire flower-frame in the 
form of an anchor, which Sally was triumphantly hugging to her side. 
Jimmy was swinging her disengaged hand idly to and fro. Today —perhaps 
because he had no school—he was cheerful. He had pretended to be as 
pleased over the wire anchor as Sally herself, and now he had agreed to 
give her another reading lesson from the graves. 

“* “Eppra-taphs,’ ” he was mimicking her in amiable derision. “You mean 
epi-taphs. Can’t get a word straight to save your life you can’t, can you? 
They’re wot’s written on, I told you, to say how good the ole chap was 
before he died. An’ the ole ghost gets up an’ reads it, an’ if he don’t care 
for it he bloody well changes it....” 

“Changes it? He couldnt. It’s cut in.” 

“Oh yes he can then, sometimes. There was one that wanted his epitaph 
to be ‘For he’s a jolly good fellow,’ an’ his wife put a text instead, so he 
kept on gettin’ up an’ alterin’ it. An’ each time they altered it again he 
changed it back.” 

Sally pondered, then laughed complacently. “ ’Sonly stories. ’Snot 
true... 

“Oh, isn’t it? You wait till you’ve seen ’em like I have. Seen the ole 
skeletons a-comin’ out an’—an’ shakin’ themselves!” 

“Shaking themselves? Why?” 

“Why, to shake out the worms of course. I’ve seen the worms fallin’ off 
’em like little bits of thread ... hundreds an’ thousands.... 


The skeleton I saw last still had her hair on. It was a woman skeleton. 
Think she lilted worms, any more’n you would, silly?” 

Sally replied only by another laugh. Jimmy’s brown-green eyes were 
disturbed, swinging flightily, and flickering back and forth, but, at least in 
the daytime, she was proof against his spells. Now, with her mittened 
fingers clasped affectionately in his own, there was even something 
pleasurable about this make-believe of horror. 


II 


Light snow, already grimey and melting, had fallen recently, but they 
were both warmly clad, and, despite the December season, the weather 
remained mild enough for comfortable dawdling. 

As they drew abreast of the first chapel, 1ts bell maintaining the familiar 
long-paused tolling, Sally took in, again, the far-flung prospect of a myriad 
tombs. 

From this point practically the entire northern sweep of the cemetery lay 
in her view, stretching, in piled orderly confusion, towards an exaggerated 
distance where even the high boundary of the outer wall appeared remote 
and dreamily diminished in the wintry haze. 

On every hand, to right, to left, behind her and before, the army of the 
dead now hemmed her in. With altering perspectives of file, flank and 
echelon, the serried ranks deployed themselves in jostling steps and 
crowded terraces, packed vistas, studded aisles, thronged tiers and teeming 
avenues, in flights and flocks, sepulchral parks and groves, maze- 
intersecting paths of marching stone. Strangely, whenever she and Jimmy 
halted in their walk, the tombs stopped too, pressing about her peeringly 
and bleakly to take stock of her, forming, with the slow automatic curiosity 
of gaping sheep, a heavy-breathing, imperceptibly constricting ring. Then, 
at that instant when she journeyed on once more, the graves concertedly re- 
echoed her advance in a mute, tribal motion of their own, striding and 
counter-striding as she strode, seeming to wheel around her radially as she 
progressed, and always—stealthily and with some ponderingly aloof 
awareness of her presence—to bear her watchful company, pursue ... 

Here and there, also, moving forlornly in and out amongst 


this frozen multitude, a number of more human forms could be descried. 
Darkly dotted over the uneven marble-granite sea, they wended, singly or 
in pairs and mournful groups, towards their goals. Others, cramped specks 
of black on the drab-white expanse, stood fixed and numbly brooding at 
their stations, or crouched, in postures of a wan solicitude, to place their 
offerings of chrysanthemums and Christmas roses upon mound and plot. 
Saturdays and Sundays usually brought an added influx of visitors to the 
burial-ground, and Sally scanned the poring, creeping figures with an 
interest not wholly free from vague anxiety. Neither of the twin ogres, 
Finch and Turner, however, being identifiable if actually visible, she 
presently dismissed her apprehensions and proceeded on her way relieved. 

Naturally enough, amidst the stoney population of the graveyard, 
amounting to some seven thousand monuments of every possible 
complexion, stature, shape, material, design and dignity, there were a 
chosen few enjoying her especial preference. The cemetery’s complicated 
geography had soon been hers by heart, and from no matter what position 
in its wide domains she could point out, unerringly and promptly, the 
precise direction in which any of her favourites lay. 

There was, of course, the toweringly pre-eminent Mr. Hutchison, but 
besides him were to be counted six or seven other minor Personages with 
whom she was on terms of practically equal friendship. These included the 
columnar Mrs. Payne, the Celtically cruciform Miss Boldwood, the 
somewhat gangrened and dilapidated Sir Erasmus Babchick (obiit 1838) 
and the imposingly chain-railed immensity of old Lord Paul De Markham, 
whose almost hotel-like last earthly resting place was once contemptuously 
described by Mr. Swales as being “bigger nor a bleedin’ ’ippodrome.” 

Yet size alone had seldom captured Sally’s interest and regard. Still less 
mere novelty. Disappointingly few of the more recent structures— 
frequently followed through their various stages of completion in the 
masons’ yards—had finally proved anything but dull and commonplace, 
and she remained, in general, faithful to her former loves. What had in fact 
most often prompted her to single out a tomb for favourable notice was its 
possession of some purely accidental idiosyncrasy or oddity, in virtue 
where-of, with her brother’s help, a curiously appropriate ‘story’ might 


be plausibly concocted. Several of her very particular protégés, to which 
engaging anecdotal legends of this kind had been attached, were actually 


amongst the humblest in the cemetery. 
It was to one of such that she and Jimmy now were bound. 


Il 


Passing a green-stained row of venerable family vaults—some already 
cracked in places owing to a subsidence of the soil—they climbed to the 
slight eminence on which the grave of Mrs. Barr was situated. 

This tomb consisted of a small headstone and a wider prostrate tablet 
surrounded by grass and a chipped kerb. The one distinctive feature 
recommending it to a peculiar esteem was a red-mottled hemisphere of 
polished granite, set enigmatically in the centre of the lower slab and very 
much resembling one-and-a-half pounds of brawn freshly turned out of 
Mother’s pudding-basin on the kitchen table. Otherwise, Mrs. Barr was 
unremarkable, but the brawn-like and semiglobular excrescence was 
enough. Jimmy, although there was little in the inscription—or the brawn 
—to warrant it, had announced, with the sobriety of deep conviction, that 
the unfortunate lady had ‘lost her leg in a fire’ and succumbed subsequently 
to sympathetic ‘festerings’ in her remaining nether limb, a history which, 
no whit more ruthless or less credible than many similar apocrypha of 
misadventure, Sally accepted thankfully, admiringly, and in implicit faith. 

Arrived before the grave, she began at once to rattle off the words 
incised upon the upright slab. 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF CATHERINE ELIZA, 
WIDOW OF THOMAS HUTSON BARR 


B. 1799; pb. 1856 
SAFE IN HIS ARMS 


Vital spark of heavenly flame, 
Quit, oh quit, this mortal— 


But here Jimmy rudely interrupted her. “Hoh yes, we know all that. 
Only remembering, that is! Come on an’ have a try at that ole one up there, 
where you got stuck las’ time....” 

Pouting, though docile, she followed him to a rather more 


ancient headstone, crusted around its base with blackish moss. 

“FA R—far.” 

Jimmy snorted derisively. “No, that ain’t it. I told you, crazy! 
FAREWELL. ‘Farewell.’ Now then, go on from there.” 

“ “Farewell—my—mny wi-W IF E—my wife’ m 

“Go on!” 

“ “Farewell—my wife—and—C H I L D R—’—Oh, it’s too long; I 
can’t!” 

“Tong!” Only eight letters! You know what that is! C H I L D’s ‘child,’ 
ain’t it?—an’ REN after makes 1t—what?” 

“Children!” exclaimed Sally, jubilantly inspired. “An’ the next’s 
DEAR—‘dear!’ ‘Farewell—my—wife—and—children— dear.’ That’s a 
whole line!” 

“All right.... That’s the first line. Now wot’s the second?” 

From this point Sally proceeded more slowly, knitting her brows and 
faltering before each word till Jimmy prompted her. At intervals, impatient 
of such concentration, she would, to his disgust, break off entirely. Her 
attention would lapse suddenly and she would stare away, over the mist- 
hung panorama of the tombs. 

The sun was already low and the winter evening was at hand. With the 
gradual fading of the light Sally was conscious of a faint excitement, 
recurrent at this hour of the day. 

Viewed from the rising ground, the cemetery seemed to swarm and 
spread across the shallow valley at her feet like something half alive. More 
than ever now, although the thought was scarcely clothed in words, it 
reminded her of an army on the march—an army petrified, arrested in mid- 
stride and turned to stone. The comparison, indeed, beyond its triteness, 
was not in fact so very fanciful—especially since Jimmy once had rendered 
it explicit—and, while she gazed, grew almost inescapable. 

It was not long before closing time. Presently the bell would start 
clanging for the gates to shut, and, as the visitors began to thin away in a 
black creeping stream, the places of the dead, left to themselves, gained, it 
appeared, increasingly, some sort of common and collective sentience of 
their own. Sally could see, all round her, their compact companies, 
battalions, phalanxes, crowding the gulf in poker-stiff array. Some, in high- 
shouldered eminence, stood out as captains amongst the rank and file, 
marshalling the lesser tombs behind them, directing complicated 


manceuvres, or leading sorties with a cross upraised. Some again, from their 
relative isolation, might well be sentinels; and others yet, forming distinct 
detachments and contingents, were just as evidently bands of cavalry, 
skirmishing in bleak valour on the fringes of the host. The short twilight 
and then the early dusk would soon have merged all details in the familiar 
scattered gleam of white and grey, but Sally was still just able to distinguish 
the distant row of eighteen very small, identical columnar monuments of 
which Miss Sarah Boldwood’s was the seventh from the left. Enormously 
far off, apart from the main concourse, and as it were tiptoeing in 
procession up a little ridge upon an answering level with the one from 
which she watched, the string of midget graves was silhouetted starkly, like 
a palisade, against the sky. 

“Get on, for goodness sake! Think I got time ter waste, teachin’ you 
how ter read? Not worth me botherin’ with, you ain’t! Now say it all right 
through again before it’s dark.” 

To emphasise his words Jimmy had given her a little shove and then a 
shake. Sally half twisted away from him with a petulant exclamation, “Oh, 
don t!’”,—but his hand remained, resting lightly against the warm skin of 
her neck, and she liked to feel it there. Presently she looked up at him with 
a smile, put out her tongue at him as if daring him to go on scolding her, 
and finally bent her glance once more upon the epitaph. 

She had to strain her eyes. Peering fixedly, however, and hesitating now 
and then, she read it slowly: 


Farewell my wife and children dear. 
May God your souls and bodies cheer. 
For while on earth you're my delight; 
But now my soul has took its flight. 


“O.K.,” said Jimmy. “That’1l do. Now let’s get back.” 

They descended the slope briskly and then made their way more 
deliberately along the cemetery’s northern wall. Here, too, within a six-foot 
border following its base and separating it from the wide gravel path, was a 
pale row of rather narrow graves, their upright tablets flat against the wall 
itself and held in place by staples. Though not prime favourites of the 


moment they were sufficiently well known to Sally to demand some sort of 
an 


acknowledgment, and she dragged slightly at her brother’s hand, loitering 
at intervals and trying to re-read in the fast gathering dusk their almost 
indecipherable lettering. Amongst them were the tombs of Captain Thomas 
Sturt and Mrs. Sturt, “relict of the above,” of Mr. Turnbull, Mr. Arthur 
Willowes and his son “Resurgam,”—a curious name which, elsewhere 
unencountered, enjoyed within the burial-ground a striking vogue. Sally 
was on the point of questioning Jimmy once again about this mystery when 
something else came suddenly into her mind instead. 

“Jimmy—,” she began abruptly. 

“Well?” 

“Would you an’ me be ghosts if we got buried?” Sally remembered the 
evening when Jimmy had insisted that she was a ghost. Of course he hadn’t 
meant it, but still... 

“Yes. I s’pose so. Per’aps. But we ain’t goin’ to be buried.... Not for 
years an’ years.” 

“We might be. Mrs. Pearce’s baby was....” 

Jimmy’s moody scowl was unnoticed, in her deep engrossment, by his 
sister. Presently, struck with quick wonder at a new idea which, following 
logically in this train of thought, had now occurred to her for the first time, 
she asked excitedly: 

“Did your Daddy have a ghost? Did he? Has he still got one?” 

“No,” said Jimmy sharply. “Of course not.” 

“But why not? How do you know?” 

“Never mind ’ow. ’E ’asn’t, that’s all. ’E ain’t buried ’ere. It’s at 
Nun’ead. I seen a photo of ’is grave.... Much better’n any o’ these, 
an’———” 

“An’ what?” 

“Oh, shut up! Don’t keep askin’ silly questions!” 

Sally, aggrieved, was silent for some seconds. Jimmy had let go her 
hand and she walked on rather sulkily at his side. His almost brutal 
treatment of her upon these occasions always excited her to curious doubts. 
She felt, suspiciously, that Jimmy had a secret he refused to share. He 
stingily prevented her from finding out the truth about the ghosts and 


graves, and even about her and him. Before long, and irresistibly compelled 
to challenge Jimmy’s reticence, she remarked tentatively: 
“My Daddy’s got a ghost. I ’spect he has. He’s not buried here either.” 
Jimmy did not answer, and his refusal to be drawn, together 


with a queer embarrassed look upon his face, made Sally feel uneasy. All at 
once a wave of terror vanquished her pride. Half ashamed and breathing 
fast, she caught her brother’s hand again and, giving it a slight tug to 
enforce his attention, persisted: 

“My Daddy has one. Mother’s seen it. He wasn’t your Daddy, was he? 
You told me he wasn’t. His name was Mr. Newton. An’ he’s ss 

Jimmy stood stock still, making her stop too, with a jolt. “Shut up!” he 
burst out in exasperation. “Cant you shut up? Talkin’ 0’ wot you don’t 
know anything about! Silly little fool!” 

“T’m not a fool!” Sally’s cheeks were hot and tears began to smart under 
her eyelids. “I’m not a fool! My Daddy was much better’n yours! Mother— 
Mother said so!” 

“Oo wot a little liar!” exclaimed Jimmy, viciously triumphant at this 
evident fabrication. “She never! Your Daddy wasn’t a proper Daddy at all, 
so there! ’E was a no-good, an’—an’ ’e’s in jail, an’ you were—.” Jimmy, 
aware that he was on a brink, hesitated a second and then, his anger 
conquering a last-moment instinct of discretion, plunged. “You were a Jove- 
child! Like wot they ’ave in the pictures. That’s wot you must ’a’ been,—a 
love-child! An’ wot’s more, if you must know, Ill bet I can tell you your 
Daddy’s name! It was Larry Litho!” He broke off, shocked by his own 
daring in putting a secret speculation into words. 

There was a strained silence, and, next instant, a wail from Sally. 
Without quite grasping Jimmy’s drift, she realised perfectly that something 
momentous and insulting had been said. 

Jimmy, also, had a rather aghast look. Of the two, he was perhaps the 
more scared, and he already felt apprehensively remorseful, and uncertain 
about his last statements, which had been largely conjectural. For a long 
time, in private, he had nursed certain vague, uncomfortable suspicions of 
his own concerning Sally’s parentage, and, in the light both of his early 
memories and of the extended worldly wisdom which he had acquired at 
school, had arrived finally at cynical conclusions. That there was something 
‘funny’ in Sally’s antecedents and in these years which had grown dim to 


him, he was quite sure,—the more so after “Auntie Lydia’ had appeared. He 
had retained only the haziest image of Miss Morris: of a_ village 
somewhere, a row of cottages, a dark parlour with an aspidistra in the 
window,—a baby too small and squirmy. But the recent sight of her, and 
the sound of 


a babel of reminiscences, of which, when he was playing, he would catch 
snatches, brought back other recollections, equally confused and just as 
long buried. He had not failed to notice that Auntie Lydia’s visits were 
unwelcome; while, furthermore, he had overheard Thurza commenting 
cautioningly upon him to the effect that ‘little pitchers have big ears.’ 

The entire matter, though he liked to picture himself regarding it with 
tolerant humour, had in secret considerably scandalised him, for somehow 
it had never struck him that Sally might not really be his mother’s child at 
all, and he had been too conscious of the delicacy of the problem to ask 
directly for a plain solution. His mother’s reticence on certain points, and 
the carelessness with which she had told him stories of this and that which 
contradicted each other, depressed him and made him feel betrayed. At 
times, he deeply resented Sally, who was associated, ambiguously, with an 
unpleasant experience he had wanted to investigate and for the mere 
mention of which he had been sat upon and as good as told he was a liar. 
He remembered a house somewhere, near the sea. Thurza had taken him 
into a dark shed and there they had hidden from a man called ‘Uncle Larry.’ 
And, later, they had run and run,—to catch a bus. Sally had been mixed up 
in it, though he couldn’t say how, and now, suddenly, by putting two and 
two together, he had lit on it: the man, whose name was Larry Litho, must 
be Sally’s father! 

In the light of Jimmy’s present standards this situation, upon which he 
had brooded at intervals ever since Auntie Lydia’s reappearance on the 
scene, obscurely sickened him. It was true that Auntie Lydia had never said 
one word about the man; yet Jimmy was illogically convinced. Thurza, for 
her part, fondly supposing him not old enough to be perplexed by questions 
of this kind, or at least young enough to be put off by her evasions, had 
never volunteered an explanation he was able to believe, and he was left to 
draw what inferences he could. 

His jibe, now, at Sally was no sooner uttered than he became alarmed 
and penitent, and deeply exercised as to the possible unhappy consequences 


of his taunts. 

“T’m not a ‘love-child’!” she howled the moment she had got her breath. 
“Tm not, I’m not!” 

“No then, all right, you’re not. For ’eaven’s sake shut up an’ don’t make 
such a fuss!” 


Sally’s screams subsided to a whimper but she was yet far from pacified. 
Jimmy’s hasty retraction had only partially appeased her, since it impressed 
upon her the evident enormity of the original charge. 

“Whats a ‘love-child’?” she demanded. 

“Oh,” said Jimmy sheepishly, “it’s only—it’s only when your Daddy 
goes away, instead 0’ stoppin’ in ’is ome. That’s all. But you ain’t one. I 
tell you, I was jokin’ ...” 

“No, of course I ain’t. My Daddy’s dead, like yours. An’ his name’s not 
—not that. He is dead, ain’t he?” 

“Yes, yes. Of course ’e is.... Come on; stop cryin’ do, an’ don’t let 
Mother see. It’s past tea-time.” 

Pulling a particularly dirty handkerchief from a trouser pocket, Jimmy 
removed, as far as he was able, the traces of tears from his sister’s face. 
Presently, judging her sufficiently composed to appear before Thurza 
without risk of questioning, he took her hand and they continued on their 
way. Sally did not suspect it, but it was now his turn to cling and walk close 
to her, for by this the dark had fallen and the black effacement of the world 
made him recall something else, which might be dream or fact,—about a 
funeral. It was since he had come to live amongst the graves that a 
recollected vision of a baby’s white coffin set up on a table had begun to 
haunt him. He had once told Thurza, and she had been unreasonably angry 
with him. Could it be as she said, that he imagined things, and was unable 
to tell the difference between what was real and what wasn’t? But the 
cemetery, anyhow, as a playground, had been spoiled. He hated it. 

When the pair reached the cottage, Lydia Morris was sitting by the fire. 
She jumped up to embrace Sally and made an unsuccessful dive at Jimmy. 
Mother scolded them for being late, but fortunately noticed nothing amiss. 
Daddy would not be in yet awhile, so, after Sally’s face had once again 
been washed, more thoroughly—and Jimmy’s too—they started tea without 
him. 


In the diversions of toasted muffins and of Auntie Lydia’s voluble 
conversation about Zeps and air-raids and the shame the Germans were to 
the world Sally almost forgot her squabble with Jimmy and the mean name 
that he had called her. 

Somewhere, all the same, at the back of her mind, the nasty words he 
had uttered sank ambiguously away just out of sight 


to add themselves to a vague, unsettled feeling of incompletely grasped 
significance which never disappeared entirely. 

It was as if, half consciously, she put these matters to one side and let 
them stay there, saving them up for future recollection and investigation... 


IV 


Sally’s life, notwithstanding, in the cemetery was on the whole 
agreeable enough. Such minor clouds of omen or dispute as were cast over 
it from time to time passed as a rule too rapidly to sadden her for long. 
What with the ‘Pit,’ the reading lessons, and, in the afternoons, excursions 
to the shops or, even, ‘pictures’ with her mother, that day was rare which 
proved monotonous or gave her reason to be discontented with her lot. 

Now and again there were more definitely dramatic incidents. Once, in 
the very early morning, a strange tattered woman appeared knocking 
shamefacedly at their back door, and asked to be let out into the road, 
having presumably been shut in on the previous evening when the gates 
were closed and spent the night amongst the dead, the worse for drink: 
once, towards dusk, there was a sudden hue and cry after a ‘thief’? reported 
to have desperately scaled the eastern wall and hidden in the graveyard: and 
once, just underneath her bedroom window, Sally beheld a glorious 
scrimmage round a large collie dog, ejected only after it had bitten Mr. 
Pearce, one of the under-gardeners, in the leg. 

But, such spectacular happenings quite apart, Sally was never actually 
bored. She and Jimmy (now without a room of his own again) were up, 
usually, by six-thirty, and downstairs for seven o’clock breakfast. Then, the 
two males having departed to their respective labours, she was abandoned 
to her own devices until dinner. She would roam happily, and still 
inquisitively, about the cemetery, watching the gardeners and grave-diggers 
at their work and, on occasion, even daring to engage those rather saturnine 


and self-sufficing individuals in conversation, though keeping warily on the 
alert for Turner-Finch and ready always to make herself ‘scarce’ the very 
instant either gentleman came distantly in sight. 

Dinner, owing to Mr. Swales’ increasing surliness (he kissed and petted 
Sally much less frequently), tended to be a somewhat gloomy meal, whilst 
tea was, as a rule, quite cheerful and, in contrast, festive. 


The evenings were, indeed, the nicest time of all, and it was only Thurza 
who did not seem to think so. ‘Daddy,’ his geniality restored by whisky, 
would grow expansively loquacious. He would begin, generally, by talking 
‘shop,’ his discourse full of references to bearers, hearses, palls, shrouds, 
‘shells,’ mutes, mourners, coffins, undertakers, ‘lots,’ and other matters 
more or less connected with his avocation. Throughout this phase he would 
have Jimmy’s close attention, but he would presently branch off upon some 
topic of, as it were, a secular and unprofessional description, such as ‘tips,’ 
‘shows,’ ‘girls’ and (of course) the War. It was then that Jimmy would 
settle down resignedly to do his homework, and Thurza, manifestly uneasy, 
would hustle the unwilling Sally up to bed. 

This typical routine was seldom varied. Sometimes a ‘sporting pal’ of 
Daddy’s would be invited in to spend the evening, and, not quite so 
infrequently, Sally herself would go out, dressed in her best clothes, to visit 
certain little friends of hers, Muriel Macready-Coe and Alice Price. Apart 
from them and from a curious hanger-on of Jimmy’s, Dick Forsyth by 
name, she had as yet no very regular playmates, and even in the case of 
Alice, Dick and Muriel the companionship had been arrived at, and was 
still attended, with some difficulty. 

Alice, aged eight, and Muriel, almost nine, lived in a row of villas off 
the Harrow Road. Both were pretty children—Muriel dark, sturdy, 
animated and impetuous, and Alice fair-haired, silent, delicate and rather 
sly. Their respective parents, having pretensions to refinement, had not 
originally encouraged intimacy with Sally, and it was only by degrees that 
they relented. Sally had entirely forgotten the manner of their first 
encounter, but she had been playing with them, off and on, for quite a long 
time now, usually in a vacant lot by the Macready-Coe’s and latterly— 
though by exception and somewhat upon sufferance—in their houses on the 
few occasions when she had been asked to tea. Any idea of a return of 
hospitality could hardly be entertained, but once Alice and Muriel had 


ventured to accompany Sally through the cemetery gates and even to the 
nearest graves. 

A funeral had been in progress and the coffin was just being nosed 
awkwardly out of the hearse upon the shoulders of the bearers. 

Alice had shuddered and begun to cry, and Muriel too, though 


feigning nonchalance, had appeared glad when the younger girl insisted 
upon beating a retreat. 


V 


The funerals.... There were of course, and constantly, the funerals. Sally 
would watch them coming up the drive to the tolling of the bell, in a 
curious slow haste, the perched mutes, with bored and beery visages under 
their top-hats, looking seedily dapper in bumpy boots that were not quite 
shiny and in shabby, tight-fitting frock-coats. Behind the hearse were the 
mourners in their carriages, giving a glimpse, now and then, of white and 
stricken faces, dull or startled, swollen sometimes with grief, and with 
clenched handkerchiefs pressed hard against their lips. The interment 
would take place,—perhaps a long way off in a remote distance of the 
cemetery where mutes and mourners were alike reduced to specks—and 
then, a little later, back they would all come again, more quickly, the frock- 
coated gentlemen passing remarks guardedly to one another out of the 
corners of their mouths across the rear of the hearse, often actually 
smirking with their heavy jowls relaxed in disparaging levity and pulling 
half-smoked cigarettes from trouser pockets or even from behind an ear to 
be relit as soon as they got clear of the great gates. Relieved of its dread 
burden, the vehicle of woe would increase its pace and at last disappear 
with a coquettish twist and dip around a bend, whereafter—and especially 
if Thurlingham’s or Sandalton’s had managed the affair—it could be heard 
to break at once into a spanking trot. 

Sally’s interest in these never-ceasing spectacles was heightened after 
she discovered, lying damp and earth-stained on the muddy ground, a tiny 
paper ‘book.’ To be precise, it was merely a pamphlet,—a copy of the 
burial service printed for private distribution amongst friends and relatives 
of the deceased. Sally examined it admiringly, fascinated by the red and 
black type and the big R. I. P. Now that funerals could be said to possess a 


literary aspect she found them more exciting. The name, in Gothic 
characters on the front page, was CONSTANCE PAMELA De LACEY 
WORBOISE, with Died January 2nd, 1917, underneath, and Sally thought 
she could identify the funeral, —quite an imposing business, with six 
enormous nodding plumes 


upon the hearse, ‘smothers’ of flowers, and a long following cortége of 
carriages. Henceforward, she watched the funerals with a fresh attention. 
Something, also, of their uncomfortable significance began to penetrate, 
and Thurza was besieged by questions as to the final fate and destination of 
the dead,—a symptom which, in Sally’s case, had not displayed itself 
before. 

At about the same time, too, it happened that her fancies were 
encouraged in their new, sombre trend by an atrocious ‘anecdote’ retailed 
by ‘Daddy’ and of which, during Thurza’s temporary absence, she and her 
tensely listening brother had the fortune, or misfortune, to catch certain 
fragments. Far surpassing, in essential morbidity, any of those stories that 
had nearly cost poor Jimmy a sound thrashing, and, it was true, recited only 
after Messrs. Swales and Pearce had ‘sunk’ a goodly quantity of ‘Black and 
White’ between them, the outrageous fable was provoked by a gruff 
comment of the under-gardener’s which neither of the children could quite 
understand. 

“The screens is hup, I see,” Mr. Pearce had said, jerking a thumb in the 
general direction of the cemetery. “First time ’ere in fifteen years. No 
chanst of a peep for you, I s’pose, Tom?” 

“A ‘peep’! They takes good care! Not as I'd want one anyway. Or a sniff 
either!” 

“No, thasso. Very strick the ?Ome Hoffice is with their exoomings. Very 
strick.... Funny thing, Tom, but I never did like that party. Got the creeps I 
did whenever I went by it, reelly.” 

Mr. Swales laughed contemptuously. “ ’Magination. Just ’magination. 
Now I remember one as might ’ave made you creep. Old Maidment’s. Ever 
’ear about that?” 

“No.... I dunno. I did ’ear somethin’, though.... Somethin’ abou 

Here Mr. Pearce, chuckling, dropped his voice to a half whisper, and Mr. 
Swales, in reply, also spoke under his breath. Some moments passed before 
Sally could again hear what he was saying. 
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an’ so, yer see, they did get put together, ’e an’ ’is ole woman, flat 
agin *1s curses an’ dyin’ wishes, an’ agin ’ers too when she’d died nine 
months before. ’Ated each other all their lives they ’ad. ... An’ that’s when 
the fun began. D’y’ever see ’ow a plant acts when yer feed it night-soil an’ 
that? Well, that’s wot ’appened to the flowers on that grave. Rushed up in 
no time like a lot 0’ 


bloody rockets, all big an’ nasty an’ full of insecks.... An’ then after a 
week or two the ground started crackin’ an’ stinkin’ an’ the bleedin’ 
*eadstone toppled over an’ bust itself in arf—I seen that much meself. Like 
—wot they call it? ‘A certain liveliness,’ that’s it! Hah, hah! ‘A certain 
liveliness.’ ... Everything as if there was no end of a rumpus goin’ on down 
below y’understan’. So at las’ they ’as to ‘ 

Again Mr. Swales’ words became inaudible, but presently Sally caught 
what seemed to be the conclusion of the history: “An’ there they was, them 
two skeletons, ’im an’ ’er, at it like ’ammer an’ tongs.... I was away on 
’oliday but I ’card about it we’n I got back.... "Ammer an’ tongs ...!” 

“Wot?” said Mr. Pearce, impressed but apparently dissatisfied as if 
feeling that he had partly missed the point. “Yer mean they was fightin’ 
like, down there?” 

“ “Fightin’,’—well, ’at’s the funny bit of it. If y’ask me P’'11——” 

For the third time the voices sank, and at almost the same instant, just as 
the under-gardener, faintly ejaculating “Wot, another one?” broke into an 
astonished cackle of coarse merriment. Thurza, who had had to dash out for 
some eleventh-hour marketing, suddenly reappeared upon the scene, 
cutting short any further explanation or elaboration of the story and not 
attempting to conceal the scowl which spread over her face when she found 
Mr. Pearce still present. 

Sally of course could make little of this inebriate extravaganza, yet it 
had the effect of fostering her growing interest in the supposedly forever 
silent dead and rendered her uneasy speculations more continuous. The 
ranks of tombs seemed now to stare less blankly at her in a mute reproof, 
breathing some strange ineffable regret, concern or admonition, hiding, at 
the same time that they suggested, some sort of melancholy mystery of 
which she might but very dimly guess the import. Were there really any 
ghosts or weren’t there? And what had actually become of all these people, 
planted like seeds below the unanswering ground? There seemed nobody 


who was able to tell her properly, though possibly she might find out at 
Easter, when she started school... 

Thurza, troubled by Sally’s questions, referred her, one afternoon, to 
Auntie Lydia, who, being ‘religious,’ ‘knew more about it.’ 

Apart from the texts on the gravestones and from portions of 


the burial service in her paper ‘book’ Sally was, so far, lamentably 
unacquainted with the words of Holy Writ, but now Lydia opened a little 
Bible and began to read (very slowly because the print was so teeny) from 
the thirty-seventh chapter of Ezekiel: 


The hand of the Lord was upon me ... and set me down in the midst of 
the valley which was full of bones ... O ye dry bones ... Behold I will 
cause breath to enter into you and ye shall live ... and ... there was a noise, 
and behold a shaking, and the bones came together, bone to his bone. And 
... lo, the sinews and the flesh came up upon them, and the skin covered 
them above; but there was no breath in them ... Prophesy, son of man, and 
say to the wind ... Come from the four winds, O breath, and breathe upon 
these slain that they may live ... and the breath came into them, and they 
lived, and stood up upon their feet, an exceeding great army. 


Sally was intrigued but disappointed. Ezekiel somehow did not satisfy 
her, nor any of the other passages which Auntie Lydia read out to her. 
‘Daddy,’ besides, who came in at this moment, rudely knocked the Bible 
out of Auntie Lydia’s hands and told her ‘for Chri’ sake’ to shut up. 

‘Daddy’s’ temper was getting worse and worse, and once, when he was 
drunk, he had even ‘bashed’ Mother. Sally was used to his being drunk 
almost every evening, but this bashing was a new development, making her 
and Jimmy indignant and unhappy. Mother, also, was very worried again, 
and to make herself feel better and keep Daddy in a good humour with her 
would join him in drinking, just as she used to long ago in Chelsea. At 
other times she would quarrel with him and call him names. 

All this unpleasantness was becoming more pronounced just about when 
Sally began to be so disturbed over the gravestones and the dead people 
underneath them, and maybe her misgivings upon their account simply 
reflected some instinctive recognition of the increasing instability and 
tension in her life at home. 


Be that as it might, the domestic atmosphere seemed heavy with crisis. 
Sally, at times, while she wandered amongst the so-familiar tombs, had a 
queer, lost sensation, as if the cemetery no longer quite belonged to her or 
she to it,—as if, almost, she knew already that her days there were 


numbered. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


I 


FOR a while, however, climax was delayed. Mr. Swales’ bingeings and 
bashings continued unsuspected by his employers, and he could still, 
apparently, discharge his duties to their satisfaction. Despite dropped 
aitches, he could speak in quite a gentlemanly way when he saw lit and 
preserve an amazingly effective semblance of responsibility and quiet 
competence. 

Sally, for all she disliked and feared him, could not help admiring his 
big, soberly dressed figure as he strode in or out of the small ‘office’ near 
the gates, and his grave, strolling dignity as he conducted parties of the 
recently bereaved to the inspection of prospective ‘lots.’ 

So far, the trouble was beneath the surface. Sally herself was but half 
conscious, in an intuitive and intermittent fashion, of the imminence of 
change, and would have been surprised if any one had told her that the 
squat, flint-faced cottage with its three round-topped dormer windows, 
stuffy parlour, sour-smelling scullery and tiny mouse-afflicted bedroom in 
which she and Jimmy slept would in a few short weeks have ceased to be 
her ‘home.’ 

Yet change was coming. Only two incidents of any importance, and they 
were close together, occurred before the day on which it actually took 
place. 


II 


One morning, Sally went out for a walk round the cemetery. It was a 
dull day in March, with a low pressing sky, and the ground and air were 
sodden as if they could have been wrung out like a sponge. The gravestones 
wept a half-congealed greasy mist, and Sally’s hair, under the edges of her 
woollen cap, had gathered shining drops. She even fancied that her own 
breath was damper than usual, and puffed it out in a series of small clouds 
to see. 

This kind of weather deterred visitors, yet today there happened to be a 
fair sprinkling. Some were pottering mournfully in the distance, and one, a 
lady in black, was quite near her, 


bending over the grave next but two to Captain Sturt’s and snipping at the 
grass with a pair of shears. Sally was sauntering along, still interestedly 
puffing, when this lady suddenly addressed her. 

“Good morning, my dear,” she said in a somewhat grating voice. “It 
isn’t much of a morning, though, 1s it?” 

The lady laughed as if it were a joke, and Sally replied politely: “No, it 
ain’t. It’s goin’ to rain soon.” 

“Oh I hope not. Not till I’ve finished here.... Would you like anything to 
eat?” 

Sally, surprised, considered, and then answered: “Yes, if it’s nice.” 

“Of course it’s nice or I shouldn’t eat it myself, should I? Here we are 
then....” 

The lady’s dress was covered with tiny black glittering objects sewn on 
in patterns. Her hat was perched over a ‘bun,’ and the hand that had held 
the shears had a dirty brown glove on. Near by, were a thermos flask, a 
packet of what proved to be Garibaldi biscuits, a trowel, and a cylindrical 
leather case which had in it a metal cup that pulled out like a telescope. 
Sally had often been spoken to by ‘visitors,’ and a few had been what she 
called ‘queer.’ She decided that this lady also might turn out ‘queer,’ and 
accepted a biscuit doubtfully. 

“And now a teeny sip of milk to wash it down,” invited the lady. “I’ve 
been hard at it since ten, though no one’d believe it. If I didn’t come here 
once a quarter there’d be grass to make a hay-rick. He’s my nephew, you 
know—’” She jerked her head at the grave. “Was, I should say. Four times a 
year I trapse over here from Tooting and brisk him up a bit. Just a little 
prayer to start with, and then—off with his whiskers for an hour, and a 
plant in perhaps, and another little prayer to finish up. That’s all he gets, 
and if he don’t like it, well, he has to lump it. There’s no one else to pay 
him any respect or attention, and I do what I can. Considering I’m at 
Tooting, it’s a lot.” 

How long the lady might thus have rattled on was never to be known. 
Whilst she was energetically holding forth Sally had observed another lady 
walking in their direction, halting, staring, and then continuing her 
approach. This other lady now came up and said: “Excuse me. Can you tell 
me the time?” 

The way she spoke—with a kind of pant as though out of 


breath—made Sally think her ill, but the first lady took no notice. 

“Certainly,” she replied. “Ten past eleven.” 

The new lady hesitated. “Ten past eleven,” she repeated. “Thank you. I 
must hurry up then ... but I’m not sure of the quickest way out.... It’s such 
a maze....” Staring still harder at Sally, she added abruptly: “Little girl, 
would you show me? Would you mind?” 

“All right,” said Sally. “It’s along here....” 

The ‘brisk-him-up’ lady seemed put out by this desertion, but Sally was 
glad to escape the threatened prayer. Visitors who prayed, she found, 
frequently ended by crying. It did not occur to her at this time to wonder 
why the second lady should fix immediately upon her with such assurance 
that she knew the quickest way out of the cemetery. 

For a few moments, as they walked through the raw air in which fine 
threads of rain were beginning to tickle, there was silence. In spite of what 
she had said, Sally’s companion seemed in no hurry at all. When not staring 
at Sally, she looked at the looming tombstones with a shiver, and once she 
put her hand up to her mouth to stifle a fit of coughing. Presently she said: 

“Aren’t you frightened of all those graves?” 

“No,” said Sally proudly. “Of course not. I Jive here. My brother does 
too.” 

The lady appeared less impressed than Sally had expected. She had a 
queer way of examining you ‘on the sly,—out of the corner of her eye and 
stealthily. “Arc you happy here, living in a cemetery?” she asked directly. 

“Yes, of course,” said Sally. People had often asked her the same 
question, receiving the same answer. 

This lady, however, looked unbelieving. “It’s very bad for you,” she 
said, coughing again, “I wonder it’s allowed. Your—your mother—” and 
she coughed a long time, turning very red and then very pale, “—your 
mother surely doesn’t like it? She isn’t going to live here forever, is she?” 

“T don’t know ... p’r’aps ... I s’pose....” Sally thought this silly and had 
no reply. Her second lady was proving in some ways as eccentric as the 
first, though much prettier, and it would be a relief to have got rid of her as 
well. Sally had already decided she was ‘stuck-up,’ and, while she had not 
as yet spoken crossly, there was a bad-tempered look in her face. It seemed 
to go with 


the furs and fine clothes she was trailing through the drizzle. 

They were now rounding the last bend by the cottage, and, at this point, 
the lady became fidgety, behaving just as though she blamed Sally for 
bringing her here. “Isn’t there any gate besides this one?” she asked, halting 
as if about to turn the other way and run. 

“None that ain’t locked,” Sally said. “That’s how you go out. Good- 
bye!” 

“Good-bye,” said the lady, with a helpless glance. “Thank you.” Then, 
all at once, before Sally had the least notion what she was doing, she 
stopped and kissed her. “Good-bye.... And here’s something for you. Don’t 
lose it. And don’t say ‘ain’t.’ Say the gate isnt locked, won’t you? ... 
Good-bye!” She walked on quickly to the road, signalled there to a taxicab, 
stepped into it, and disappeared, leaving Sally to stare bewilderedly at the 
big silver coin which had been pressed into her palm. 

The cottage was a little removed from the main drive where they had 
been walking, but Mother, having happened to look out of a window just 
then, had caught a glimpse of them, and, when Sally ran in with the half- 
crown, was in a great state of excitement. She was angry, too, and, for some 
reason, was almost dashing out to fetch the lady back until, on hearing of 
the taxi, she realised it would be no use. 

“Tell me just what she was like!” Thurza demanded. 

But somehow Sally had not paid so much attention to the second lady’s 
appearance as to that of the cranky one in black. All she could tell Thurza 
was that the half-crown lady had been tall and pale and had a bad cough, 
and that she had acted ‘stuck-up’ and been cross because Sally said ‘ain’t.’ 

“Well, of all the ...!” Mother exclaimed. “That’s her, Pll be bound! It 
sounds her style, anyway. Damn ...! Taking it into her head to come here 
and spy after saying ...!” 

But when Sally asked “Who?” Thurza replied casually: “Oh, just 
somebody I used to know.” 

That evening, when Daddy came in, Sally was put to bed extra early, 
and could tell that some sort of discussion was going on. And a few days 
later a letter arrived for Mother which created even more fuss and mystery. 

Sally was now excited too, because Jimmy’s manner alone was enough 
to make her guess that this disturbance was something 


to do with herself which she was not allowed to understand. Jimmy, even if 
he really had an idea what it was, would tell her nothing, but he was 
eavesdropping, and she knew it, and one morning she, also, eavesdropped 
on purpose and overheard Daddy saying to Mother: “Give it up ’ell! ... 
Like ’ell Pll give it up! A civvy job these days! More like to lose it any’ ow. 
All very fine for ‘er with you a-cleanin’ up the mess she made! Let ’er put 
down the cash,—wot I cal/ cash, in a lump sum for settlement, an’ then 
we'll see. Then you’d be shoot of ’er per’aps at any rate. Squeezin’, that’s 
wot she wants, an’ easy too. A little squeezin’.... You gimme that address!” 

Finally, the same evening, while Sally was inside the convenience, she 
heard sounds of squabbling and screaming in the parlour. She hurried in 
there as quickly as she could and found Mother crying and struggling, with 
her arms round Jimmy, who had something wrong with one eye. Daddy, 
too, had hurt his nose, for he was dabbing it with a handkerchief. He had hit 
Jimmy first, and then Jimmy, in an awful fit of rage, had actually hit him. 

Such an appalling thing as this left Sally stunned. Nothing so bad and 
wicked had ever happened before, and it made it seem all the worse that, 
for the present, Jimmy went inexplicably unpunished. 

Later, when Sally was in bed, Thurza came to her and kept kissing her. 
“Sally! Sally!” she said in so upset a tone that Sally could scarcely bear it 
and started uncertainly to sob. “You poor little devil, you! Lord knows how 
I got myself into this!”” Had Jimmy been kissed too? Sally wondered. Even 
after she was alone again she lay for ages and ages disquietly awake. 
Everything was unreal to her, like a nightmare, and she longed for the 
daylight. 


Il 


It was Jimmy too who furnished, pretty soon, a considerably more 
serious ‘rumpus.’ Although he was in a sense both hero and victim of the 
new commotion, it was actually Sally who had been its author, so that 
afterwards, especially as she grew older and could look back upon these 
happenings understandingly, she never quite forgave herself for having 
played such a disgraceful prank. 


This prank was simple enough and, in intention, harmless. Sally, stealing 
with her bed-sheets that evening through the scullery door, had no idea that 


it would have the wretched consequences it did. Jimmy had tried dozens of 
times to scare her with his grisly tales, and now, to pay him out, she wanted 
to scare him. 

The trouble was that she succeeded far too well. Everything went as 
planned, and presently, wrapped in the sheets, she heard Jimmy’s step along 
the path. He took advantage, as in fact was unavoidable after the gates were 
closed, of a short cut from a much smaller side gate in the wall, to which he 
had a key. Sally kept very still until he was nearly opposite the place where 
she was crouching behind a bush, and then sprang out, waving, and crying 
“Oo-00-00 ...!” 

Jimmy gave a single strangled gasp and collapsed. Sally thought at first 
that he was shamming to keep up the fun, but she soon found it was no 
laughing matter. Terrified, she dropped the sheets and revealed herself. 
Jimmy, however, appeared not to recognise her. Indeed, he had fainted. 

Sally called her mother, who carried Jimmy in, put him on the sofa, and 
got brandy into his mouth. He had opened his eyes and was making a thin, 
moaning noise when Mr. Swales arrived. 

Daddy had evidently already had a drink somewhere. “Wot the ’ell’s up 
now?” he demanded. 

When told, he was, of course, furious with Sally, but instead of being 
sympathetic about Jimmy he was indignant with him too, maintaining that 
he was just “pretending. ’ 

This, in turn, made Mother wild with him, and another quarrel started, 
Jimmy all the while making those strange moaning sounds, his eyes staring 
glassily at a spot on the ceiling. 

Thurza was fetching the doctor, but later Jimmy got better. In bed, he ate 
some bread and milk, and fell asleep. 

Next day, however, he was worse again, and the doctor, called in after 
all, said he had suffered a severe shock. He must be humoured in every way 
and not crossed or annoyed. Sally, though penitent, could still scarcely 
believe that Jimmy himself, who scoffed so at ghosts even while trying to 
frighten her about them, should thus have been taken in, as it were, by his 
own trick. Yet this was certainly the case. He realised now that it 


had been only a trick, and had forgiven Sally, but he spoke very little, 
looked pale, scared and ashamed, and had awful nightmares. 


Daddy went on insisting that Jimmy was shamming, and Jimmy, hearing 
him, would stare at him with a surprised expression, squinching his eyes 
and apparently thinking something out, very hard. 

“A reformatory,” said Daddy, “that’s wot ’e wants. Or an asylum ... 
’stead 0’ this cossetin’. I’ve ’ad enough of ’1m an’ ’is ways. Call this a 
bleedin’ ‘ome ...! Well, I can soon step out. Try me luck in the army 
any’ow ...!” 

“T wish to God you would!” said Mother. “And I’ve more than half a 
mind to see you go there, pronto! It’d serve you right to have some one do 
you dirt, same as you’ve done me!” 

After a while Jimmy improved somewhat and tried to go back to school. 
It was found, however, that he could no longer do his lessons or remember 
anything, so for that term he gave it up. He sat moping dazedly and 
developed a bad cough. Also, whenever he saw Daddy, his forehead twisted 
up into a curious frown as if he were making faces. 

Mother said he would be better in the spring,—and so, to some extent, 
he was, but even when Sally’s seventh birthday came and after he had spent 
a week away with Uncle Plack he was still very delicate. Sally had long 
ago been spanked by Mother for scaring him, but that, of course, was no 
good to poor Jimmy. 


IV 


Sally’s birthday, in spite of these accumulating worries, started 
agreeably enough. Mr. Swales, it was true, when he came in to dinner, wore 
a rather anxious, scowling look, but she was so used to his bad temper that 
she paid it no particular attention. He had wished her ‘many happy returns’ 
when she woke up, and then, with Mother, given her a large flaxen-haired 
doll, this constituting a degree of graciousness on his part which, 
nowadays, was quite as much as she could reasonably expect. 

Jimmy had presented her with a little sewing-set, to go with the doll, and 
the morning passed pleasantly in cutting and stitching. Uncle Plack was due 
for tea, and meanwhile Sally was to spend the afternoon with Muriel and 
Alice. After dinner, accordingly, 


she waited at the gates till Muriel appeared, then set out happily towards 
the vacant lot. 


Recently, and especially whilst Mother was so preoccupied with 
Jimmy’s illness, Sally had seen more of her two friends than usual. 
Occasionally, too, they had been shyly watched and later actually joined by 
a diffident small boy called Montague Tozer, as well as by Jimmy’s 
shambling, owlish-eyed and freckled old admirer Dick Forsyth, but today 
the three girls were to play alone. 

It was Montague Tozer, none the less, who happened to form the theme 
of conversation between Alice and Muriel as soon as the latter had arrived, 
with Sally, at the appointed rendezvous,— a narrow, weed-grown strip of 
sloping land which, at its farther end, shelved suddenly to a small dip 
below road-level. 

Whenever present, Master Tozer had revealed himself as an innocuous 
and colourless little boy, most easily abashed, and, owing to his 
constitutional inertia, a somewhat awkward dead-weight at their gatherings. 
When he was absent, on the contrary, it was remarkable that the two older 
girls, and silky, pale-haired Alice in particular, chose to attribute to this 
blameless youth those very qualities of enterprise and, even, of depravity in 
which he was conspicuously lacking. Initiated, probably, in irony, the jest 
had now become a species of convention, so that it served as an immediate 
signal. Muriel or Alice had but to whisper “Tozer!” and gigglings, titterings 
and mock embraces would ensue. 

Sally, originally, was frankly bored by goings-on which, naturally, she 
condemned as ‘silly’ and would have comprehended just as little as the 
worthy Montague himself. Later, however, she was as naturally piqued by 
an increasing sense of some strange mystery from which she had unfairly 
been excluded, and tried, without success, to interrupt these foolish tétes-a- 
tétes. Finally, and as of course was almost bound to happen, she was 
admitted to the secret game, at first upon a kind of slow probation, then 
with a rather dangerous enthusiasm. Proud at being no longer shut out, she 
would retire with Muriel or Alice to the remnants of an old disused shed, 
left by the builders, and there play at ‘being in love with Tozer,’ a 
ridiculous pastime which consisted in her submission to exaggerated 
huggings, kisses and caresses. 


This afternoon, perhaps because it was her birthday, she was welcomed 
with a little more ceremony by Alice, who presently broke off her ‘Tozer’ 


titterings with Muriel and led the way to a large log, beside which lay a 
plank. 

“Come on,” she said. “Let’s have see-saw. It’s Sally’s birthday, and she 
likes see-saw better than ‘Tozer.’ ” 

Sally, so much the lighter, sat right at the end of the plank, while Alice 
sat close to the log. Muriel stood by, singing the two songs which Sally was 
fond of because the name in each was her own name, yet they were real 
songs and not just made up specially: 


Sally go round the sun; Sally go round the moon; 
Sally go round the stars on a Sunday afternoon! 


and (keeping time with the up-and-down of the see-saw), 


Sally broke the jam-pot, the jam-pot, the jam-pot; 
Sally broke the jam-pot and blamed it on to me ... 


But after a few minutes the see-sawing grew monotonous and Sally, 
flushed and with her dress rumpled, got off the plank. 

Alice, putting an arm round her, affected to consider, and then, as Sally 
knew she would, again suggested ‘Tozer.’ 

“All right,” said Sally. “Which two first? Or let’s all three of us ...” 

Alice shook her head. “No; you and me first....” 

Sally was not yet so interested in ‘Tozer’ as Alice and Muriel, but she 
did her best to pretend she was, and usually endured rather a surfeit of 
cuddling with good grace. Latterly she had divined dimly that her friends 
behaved more furtively about it than she did herself, and now she too 
realised instinctively that these imaginary love-affairs were something of 
which Mother would not have approved. 

Today, however, there was to be no ‘Tozer’ after all. Sally was just 
going off with Alice when, happening to cast a glance over her shoulder, 
she was astonished to see Thurza running towards them from the road. 

Hardly an hour had passed since Sally had left the cottage, and she could 
not suppose it time for tea so soon. She was still pre-occupied with ‘Tozer,’ 
and the thought flashed through her 


mind with vague embarrassment that possibly her mother was about to take 
her home on that account, but this far-fetched idea was quickly banished. 

Thurza’s precipitate approach and the expression on her face as she drew 
nearer made the three girls suspect that something fearful and extraordinary 
must have occurred. 


V 


As indeed it had. Thurza caught Sally’s arm and, between gasps, 
exclaimed: “Come quick! It’s—It’s on fire! The house is on fire! Come 
along quick...!” 

“What? On fire? How ...?” said Sally, her heart dropping in awe. “On 
fire?” 

But Thurza, disregarding the astonished Muriel and Alice, had already 
started running back again, and Sally’s words were jolted out of her in jerks 
as she too had to run, with Mother’s hand clenched tightly round her wrist. 

“Oo, not my wrist—you’re hurting!” whimpered Sally, and then Mother 
grasped her hand instead. 

On fire, thought Sally. “How did it get on fire?” she persisted weakly, 
beginning to cry. 

In the street full of staring people Mother could not run so quickly. 
Speaking more to herself than Sally, she panted: “Jimmy set it on fire ... 
an’ he took a knife to Tom! ... Good Lord, what’s come to us! ... Thank 
heaven George was there ...!” 

Sally did not find out all that had really happened till afterwards, but 
what her mother said proved true enough. It was Jimmy who had set the 
cottage on fire, and before doing that he had taken up the bread-knife and 
assaulted Daddy. For this, he had had provocation. Earlier in the day, as it 
transpired, Mr. Finch, pretending astonishment at discovering the children 
still within the cemetery, had allowed Mr. Swales a week for their removal. 
Daddy had agreed, but for reasons best known to himself had made no 
mention of this conversation to his wife at dinner. Then, an hour later, he 
had again encountered Mr. Finch who, on reverting to the subject, 
dictatorially underlined the ultimatum. Daddy had lost his temper, spoken 
disrespectfully, and been dismissed. The long-anticipated blow, which— 
through some curious ingrained temperamental sloth, sheer obstinacy, 


or a mistaken estimate of his superiors’ tolerance and of his own exalted 
value in their eyes—he had from month to month neglected to avert while 
he yet had the chance, had actually fallen, and there was nothing he could 
do but stoically accept the fact. Mr. Swales’ mood, however, was astoical 
and unresigned. Returning to the cottage, where Uncle Plack had arrived 
providentially early, he vented his wrath on Jimmy, cuffing and even 
kicking him till Mother and her brother intervened. It was at this point that 
Jimmy, in revenge, caught up the bread-knife and flung himself on Mr. 
Swales, gashing his stepfather’s check below an eye. Finally, and behaving 
as if he were indeed quite crazed, he had slipped off whilst Thurza and his 
uncle were staunching the blood, and had deliberately taken out some 
embers from the kitchen fire with a shovel and strewn them here and there 
around the room. The furniture and walls were in a blaze almost directly. 

These wild events had occurred confusedly and swiftly at about three in 
the afternoon. Fortunately, Uncle Plack was able to keep the fire to some 
extent under control with earth and water until professional assistance was 
forthcoming, and then Thurza, dubious about the chances of remaining 
even a single night longer in the cottage, had dashed off after Sally. When 
the pair arrived at the cemetery a small crowd had collected by the gates, 
and a policeman was there, barring it out. The fire-engine was just going, 
but there was still some smoke and smouldering, an occasional stray wisp 
of rising steam, and a considerable hub-bub and excitement. 

Uncle Plack met them. Even his hitherto indomitable cheerfulness 
seemed at last to have received a set-back and his face evinced concern and 
anger. Drawing his sister aside, he spoke to her in a low voice, but Sally, 
checking her sobs to listen, caught some of his muttered words. “No; don’t 
you do it, Tushie! ... Yes ... I should, honest ... an’ a good job if ’e dont 
turn up no more.... Nasty great drunken swine ...!” 

Everything was of course in supreme disorder. The kitchen was a 
charred den, full of sooty water, whilst in the parlour too the floor was 
covered with foul-smelling puddles and littered with sodden wreckage. In 
its dryest corner were piled some of Thurza’s more valuable possessions, 
hurriedly brought down from her bedroom. There were tramplings, 
bangings, noisy shoutings 


and a general air of scandalised consternation. Jimmy was sitting, in the 
middle of it all, a frozen image, with his mouth half open and his eyes 


expressionlessly surveying the results of his wickedness. Daddy, having 
gone out, swearing, cut cheek and everything, into the road shortly after 
Thurza had left in search of Sally, was as yet nowhere visible. 

Mr. Finch had been early on the scene, and now he reappeared, his face 
stiff with rage. Mother choked back her sobs in order to speak with him. 
While he was snarling out words like ‘disgraceful,’ “grossly insulting’ and 
‘liable for damage,’ Sally took Jimmy’s hand. He gazed at her forlornly. 
“Jimmy,” she whispered, squeezing his fingers, “’twasn’t your fault really!” 
and Jimmy, rousing slightly, whispered back: “No ... it wasn’t ... it was 
his. It was his ...!” Mr. Finch was glaring hatefully at Jimmy, and said 
something to Mother about ‘appalling’ and ‘under restraint.’ After that, he 
went away, Mother began to cry once more, and Jimmy was silent, 
trembling and shivering so violently that it actually made his chair shake. 

Sally knew by this time that they were leaving the cemetery for good. 
They were only waiting a little while to see if Daddy would come back, and 
then they were going to Dulwich. It was five already and they had had no 
tea. The people who had been stamping in and out had disappeared. Uncle 
George was helping Mother to pack. Getting up, once, and peering 
fearfully, but with a faint consoling undercurrent of excitement, into the 
scullery, Sally was impressed to notice that the heavy earthenware sink had 
somehow broken its moorings and was lying in a plaster landslide bottom 
upwards on the floor. What a birthday! She had almost forgotten it was her 
birthday, and now, suddenly remembering her iced almond cake, doubtless 
ruined, she burst into a storm of tears. 

Uncle Plack glanced at his watch. 

“Come on,” he exhorted. “ ’Sno use waitin’ for ‘im any longer. If ’e does 
come rampagin’ back ’e’ll guess where we’ve all gorn. I ’ad to leave my 
ad-dress any’ow with that ole white-whiskered geezer—wot’s ’is name?— 
Finch ... Pll go an’ get a taxi.” 

Mother had an arm round Jimmy’s neck. She had for some time been 
trying to coax a word out of him, with no success. He had never stopped 
shivering, and had refused stubbornly, though still silently, to budge from 
his chair. 


With a face almost as white and scared as Jimmy’s own, Mother looked 
up from him to Uncle George and said: “Yes ... go on, get it. Yes, all right, 
we'll go....” 


Presently the taxi arrived and, when the luggage had been placed aboard, 
they all climbed into it. 
“Victoria!”” Uncle George shouted to the driver. 


VI 


In the train from Victoria Jimmy came out of his trance and began to 
talk. Perhaps he was relieved to find that nothing dreadful was going to be 
done to him for his crimes. 

“Ts he coming after us later on?” he asked. 

“°Oo?” said Uncle George. 

“My stepfather.” 

“T dunno. ’E may.” 

“Then he’d better watch out,” said Jimmy. “I don’t think he’s coming. I 
think he’s scared to. He won’t treat us that way any more,—not while I’ve a 
knife handy, he won’t!” 

Thurza turned on him, appalled. “You wicked boy! Don’t you ever dare 
speak like that ...!” 

But all the same she was glad he was talking again. Now that she was 
less anxious about him she started going over the damage at the cottage and 
wondering how much they might be made to pay—if they ever could. 

“There was the sink—some fool stood on that!—and of course all the 
windows and frames and most of the floor ... and upstairs ... the 
mattresses-” 

Uncle Plack interrupted her. “For ’eaven’s sake don’t bother about that! 
It’s ‘im, not you, ’00’s liable. Leave ’im, that’s wot ’d do,—if ’e ain’t left 
you! That’s speakin’ plain....” 

It gave Sally a curious feeling, shocked yet proudly excited, to hear such 
talk going on openly in front of her and Jimmy. Uncle George had bought 
an evening paper, and now he crossed over to Mother’s seat and pointed to 
near the bottom of the first page. 

“See that!” he said. “We’re in the bloomin’ noos. At least, you are, an’ 
‘im. Eight lines they give us.” 

Two men, getting into their compartment, prevented further private 
conversation. Sally, however, felt a fresh thrill at finding 


that they had all actually been making history and were ‘in the news.’ 
Uncle George carefully preserved the paper, and some days later Sally saw 
what it had said, about ‘Cemetery Blaze’ and ‘Youthful Incendiary Attacks 
Stepfather.’ Even in war-time the circumstances of the fire were sufficiently 
unusual to merit a small paragraph. In fact, this had been one of those 
curious, rather grotesque and out-of-the-way occurrences which people 
somehow thought were only rendered possible and explained by the war. 

Alighting at Lordship Lane, they arranged for the luggage to be brought 
round in a hand-barrow. It was dark when they reached Uncle George’s. 
Jimmy, fallen silent once more, had supper in bed, and Sally heard Uncle 
George tell Mother he was ‘afraid ’e was sickenin’ for somethin’.’ 

After their own supper downstairs, Uncle George, suddenly 
remembering Sally’s birthday and trying to console her, fished out her 
present from his pocket. It was a beautiful miniature rubber printing set, but 
she was too unhappy to care about it much. She had been crying, off and 
on, for almost six hours, and although she was safe here in the familiar 
house where the little boys used to parade and prance the fire, strangely, 
seemed realler and nearer. The sight of one or two of the damp-bloated 
bundles Mother had brought reminded her of the horrid look of the burnt- 
out kitchen and collapsed scullery sink, whilst she could imagine that her 
very clothes still had a wet, singed smell. 

She went to bed in a room next to Jimmy’s, and just before that she 
heard Mother say for the hundredth time to Uncle George: “D’you think 
he’ ll come?” 

“Dunno,” said Uncle George. “There ain’t no sayin’ wot that man’ll do. 
’Owever, it’s my firm belief you’ve seen the last of ’im. An’ for the sake of 
every one of us I only ’ope so ...!” 

But, as it happened, Uncle George was wrong. Whether, in this short 
interval, Mr. Swales had had time to eat a husk or two with the swine and 
change his counsel, or whether he had simply fallen victim to the 
constitutional faint-heartedness which, like some vague paralysis, had 
hitherto invariably supervened when it came to the point of taking any 
drastic step, is immaterial. Suffice it that poor Uncle Plack was a false 
prophet. Sally had gone to sleep as soon as her head touched the pillow, and 
then, 


in the middle of the night, woke up again. Heavy steps were stumpingly 
ascending the stairs, and there were sounds of crying on the landing. 
‘Daddy,’ she knew, had come back, after all. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


I 


JIMMY lay very ill in his low wooden cot. 

Much too short for him, it had been sold cheap to Thurza by the last 
park-keeper’s wife, and he must make the best of it he could. Other ‘sticks’ 
had been similarly acquired. The ‘fumed-oak’ dressing-table had a chipped 
mirror and chronically sticking drawers; the gimcrack wardrobe’s door was 
kept shut with a paper wad, and half the gas-stove’s fireclay ‘pretzels’ were 
either smashed or missing, putting it, temporarily, out of commission. 

This did not matter at the moment. It was a warm summer day, and 
through the partly open window Sally heard birds chirping and sniffed a 
pleasant scent of grass and flowers. 

Over two months had passed since Daddy’s heavily-returning footsteps 
roused her in the middle of the night. For a while, after that, they had all 
stayed rather unhappily in Dulwich until Mr. Swales procured another job 
near Forest Hill. He had become a door-keeper, or ‘usher,’ at the Tremorne 
Assembly Rooms —a hall impartially let out upon successive evenings to 
marriage-gatherings, lecturing Christadelphians, ‘swarrying’ church guilds 
and dancing tennis clubs—but this arrangement did not last for long. 
Festivities of all kinds were increasingly frowned on as ‘unpatriotic,’ and, 
as the Christadelphian lectures, without other bookings, soon proved 
insufficient, the Tremorne was closed. 

Each day more fearful of being forced summarily into khaki, Mr. Swales 
endeavoured to ensconce himself as a munition worker, but returned shaken 
from his first attempt. Frequent medical examination, he had discovered, 
resulted in the periodic combing-out of all save the most skilled or 
physically unfit, and he had withdrawn his head before the lion’s jaws 
snapped, just in time. Chastened, he had succeeded, beyond his deserts, in 
finding employment as park-superintendent in the Sturgess Recreation 
Ground. The Borough authorities, woefully short handed, asked no 
inconvenient questions, and, for a further season, his broad, red-crowned 
armlet kept him safe. Towards the end of May he and his family left the 
cramped attic ‘flat’ which he had 


rented whilst at the Tremorne, moving into the small yet by comparison 
palatially commodious house where they now lived, inside the park. 

Strictly speaking, perhaps, their new abode was almost as ‘outside’ as it 
was ‘in,’ since, with no intervening space, it filled one of the four main 
corners of the Recreation Ground. Two of the house-walls were flush 
continuations of the park’s own boundary, each of these sides thus facing 
on a street. Sally was diverted, during the evening of their arrival, to find a 
large enamelled metal name-plate, Gunthorpe Road, fixed in the brick close 
by her bedroom window, whilst, round a slightly obtuse angle on the 
adjoining street-wall, there was a second similar plate, Lamorna Vale, S.E. 
Both of these interesting objects were massive, very shiny, had bold- 
stamped dark-blue lettering on white, and gave out a peculiar tinny sound 
suggesting saucepans on being smartly struck. 

Even apart from the name-plates, Sally thought the parkhouse a great 
improvement upon the cemetery and Forest Hill, though it was doubtful 
how far Mother shared this view. The lower part of the house was turned, 
through the summer months, into a refreshment-room, and Thurza, as the 
park-superintendent’s wife, had to be on her feet six hours a day behind the 
counter. To assist her, there was a giggling, fair-haired girl called Norah 
Dickenson, who had been discharged, for some irregularity, from the 
soldiers’ Catholic hostel near Victoria and always spoke of the refreshment- 
room as the ‘canteen.’ Norah did not ‘hit it off particularly well with 
Thurza, but she had taken a fancy, it appeared, to Mr. Swales,—a liking 
which he evidently returned. 

Just now, however, every other worry paled beside poor Jimmy’s illness. 
Since leaving the cemetery he had, though with brief spells of looking 
better which aroused false hopes, been slowly losing ground. Neither of the 
two doctors who had examined him was certain what was wrong, but each 
considered his condition serious, advising that he be placed ‘under 
observation’ in a hospital. Then, in the middle of one night, something (it 
seemed) befell him which Sally was not told about next morning and which 
she only gathered inferentially and vaguely from her mother’s references to 
it afterwards. Jimmy himself was ignorant of what had happened, or at least 
of its importance, but whatever symptom it had been that then became 
apparent 


was a grave one. There was no more discussion as to whether he should go 
to a hospital, and he stayed quietly in bed at home. Curiously enough, his 
spirits, while he steadily grew weaker, had improved. He was no longer a 
‘dismal Jimmy’ and had got rid of much of his recent ‘crankiness’ and, 
actually, of his hate of Daddy. Sally, delighted by this change, would chat 
and ‘read’ with him in the afternoon and feel quite sure that he would soon 
be well. 

Mr. Swales, for his part, was too engrossed with his own difficulties and 
afflictions to bother about other people’s. A few days ago, just after 
patriotically registering with the National Service organization, he had been 
pained to receive a calling-up notice, which sent him into such a frenzy of 
enraged apprehension that it was unsafe to approach him. But, before that, 
he had always avoided his stepson as much as possible and (because, 
doubtless, he could not forgive him properly about the bread-knife) would 
not exchange a word with him or even look at him if he could help it, 
sometimes, indeed, refusing to sit in the same room. 

It was only Thurza who feared that Jimmy was not really ever going to 
get better, crying herself distractedly to sleep upon that fear night after 
night. 


II 


Today it was very hot, and the warm weather was supposed to agree 
with Jimmy, who had always been a shivery mortal needing twice as many 
blankets as anybody else. 

Mother had got an afternoon off and, leaving Nora Dickenson in charge, 
was going out ‘to tea’ at three o’clock. Sally, sensing some reason faintly 
mysterious for this excursion, was being taken with her and had less time 
than usual for a chat with Jimmy. He had been talking a lot, nervously 
fingering his green ‘nursery’ coverlet and inventing stories about the 
grotesque forms of little running men around its edge. 

His tales, however, were not so amusing as they often were, and 
presently he abandoned them. 

“I’m goin’ to get up tomorrow,” he announced, “‘an’ go outside. Bein’ in 
bed makes my back itch.... My stomach’s sore too.” 

Sally, though disbelieving, did not contradict him. Mother, 


she knew, expected it would be weeks yet before he could even dress and 
sit in a chair again, and this afternoon especially his face looked tired and 
thin. All of him, indeed, except his stomach, which was formidably plump 
and, as he kept on complaining, most uncomfortable, was wasted, and he 
spoke now as if slightly out of breath. 

After a moment’s silence he said sharply: “’Member that ole grave you 
was readin’ off once, near Mrs. Barr’s? An’ ’ow you cried comin’ back 
when I—when I said you was a ... you know... 

“Yes,” said Sally. “Why?” Jimmy was smiling, but it was a difficult, 
uneasy smile. What had made him think of that so suddenly? she 
wondered. Staring at him, she felt troubled. 

“Oh, nothin’ ... only you can read lots better now, that’s all.” 

“Yes,” said Sally again. “Of course I can. I’m goin’ to school September. 
This time I really am... 

In the refreshment room below she could hear Mother telling Norah 
what to do while she was gone. Jimmy’s smile had changed to a dissatisfied 
frown as though there were still something on his mind and he had not yet 
said what he wanted to say. 

“You know where you’re goin’ this afternoon?” he asked directly. 
“Because J do. At least I think so. Mother got a letter about it. I think it’s to 
do with that....” 

“What?” said Sally. “Tell me! What letter?” 

Jimmy, first casting a cautious glance behind him towards the door, 
weakly pulled her head down to his mouth, whispering in her ear. 

But Sally had only listened a second or two when she jerked herself 
violently away from him. “No!” she cried. “No! Oo-oo, that isn ¢ true. It’s 
lies!” 

After all, he had not told her about the letter or where she was going to 
tea, though he might have come to that later if she had allowed him. What 
he had said was something so bluntly unexpected that she could not take it 
in. Startling as it was, it sounded just si//y, and her bewildered anger and 
distress were numb. Presently, however, her eyes filled with tears. “Oo-oo,” 
she exclaimed again accusingly, starting to sob, “it isn ¢ true!” 

Jimmy was both excited and exhausted. Why he had selected 


this particular moment for getting rid of the new suspicion which had 
bothered him recently was best known to himself, but he seemed thankful 


in a way that he had done so. His face wore a curious expression of 
mingled defiance and discouragement, as if, whilst carrying the cares of the 
whole world, he half enjoyed it. “It is true,” he began in a faintly indignant 
voice, “because e 

There were footsteps running up the stairs and he had to stop. Sally 
fought back her tears. Although she would not believe what Jimmy said, 
she thought that Mother, when she came into the room, looked odd and 
‘different.’ 


Il 


All the way through the park and along the streets and in the train from 
Sydenham Sally had a strange dull sensation as if she and Mother, instead 
of walking and riding, were merely being transported somewhere in a 
rather uninteresting dream. Her mind, inattentive to sights and sounds 
around her, was busy saying over Jimmy’s whispered words and picturing 
the funny look upon his face. 

She had recovered from her first shock. Ought she, just supposing it was 
true, to be very miserable? she wondered. It was scarcely unhappiness so 
much as an excitement which might or might not turn into unhappiness that 
she now felt. Yet, a short time ago, when Jimmy unaccountably said what 
he did, the very idea of it had immediately made her cry, and surely that 
showed that there was still good reason for being wretched. Jimmy, in his 
curious fashion, had evidently expected her to be upset, she argued 
despondently—and, all at once, forgetting everything but the expression of 
his face as it lay white and shrunken on the pillow, she realised, with a sick 
jump of fear, how ill he was. Mother had hated letting him out of her sight 
even for these few hours, almost deciding at the last moment to stop with 
him after all.... It was as if something which, till this instant, had prevented 
Sally from understanding what a serious state he was actually in had in a 
second dropped away, leaving her terribly afraid. 

“Jimmy’s better today, isn’t he?” she demanded. 

The train was gathering speed over the flats beyond New 


Cross Gate, and Thurza had been staring out of the window. Starting 
slightly, she gave Sally a queer look. “Oh, he’s about the same. Only you 


mustn’t quarrel with him, ever. It’s very bad to get him all worked up like 
that.” 

Mother, on entering the room, had noticed Sally’s red eyes, though 
ignorant of what had made her cry. 

“No,” said Sally. 

As they rumbled past a biscuit factory and breweries she sat still and 
frowning, glancing sideways at her mother. Only one old woman, dozing, 
was with them in the compartment. Presently Sally said: “It wasnt me 
scaring him with the sheets made him ill, was it?” 

Thurza clicked her tongue impatiently. “No!” she said. “For goodness 
sake, kid! It’s something quite different the matter now. ... Don’t you start 
being nervy like him. One’s bad enough....” 

After a pause Sally put a further question. “Why are we going out to 
tea?” she asked. “Is it anything special?” 

Mother regarded her alertly yet somehow sadly. “Perhaps,” she replied, 
pursing her mouth. “Perhaps. You wait and see.” 

Sally was quiet a while, but whenever she looked at Thurza a dull dead 
sense of unreality came over her. Poor Mummie, she thought, poor, poor 
Mummie! Oddly, it seemed now that it was less herself than her poor 
mother who needed pity and had been shut out, sorrowful and lonely, in the 
cold as a result of Jimmy’s cruel words. Nestling up closer to Thurza, she 
took her hand, trying to comfort her, and suddenly, to her own surprise, 
burst into tears. 

Mother, astonished too, put both arms round her and hugged her tight. 
“What is it, baby?” she said. “What is it? Tell Mother!” 

“T don’t—know,” whimpered Sally, half truthfully. “I—I don’t know....” 


IV 


Sally had stopped crying but her head and throat ached. From London 
Bridge they went by ’bus to St. Paul’s, got out, and walked up and down in 
front of the cathedral. Sally had seen it once before with Uncle George, and 
she was now interested only in the pigeons, and not in them very much. 


She and her mother strolled back and forth till four o’clock had struck. 
Evidently, they were waiting for some one, and Sally guessed that meeting 
this some one was connected with herself and with what Jimmy had just 


told her. Indeed, she was haunted, in her excited frame of mind, by the most 
far-fetched and fantastic fears. Perhaps her mother was too poor to feed and 
clothe her any longer, or, having ceased to love her, was preparing to 
dispose of her whenever opportunity arrived.... These extravagant 
forebodings could, she yet realised in her heart of hearts, have been 
dispelled by making a clean breast of all that troubled her to Mother, but, 
for some reason, she shrank violently from doing that. 

As time dragged on Thurza grew increasingly uneasy. Stationed with 
Sally near the edge of the fore-court, she stared anxiously at the streams of 
people and at a white-and-dingy-gold-painted restaurant across the road. 

“Listen,” she said. “Ill get this policeman to look after you a minute. I'll 
be back directly.” 

The policeman smiled and nodded, and then held Sally’s feverish hand 
in his enormous tranquil one, trying to get her to chat with him about the 
pigeons. Mother, meanwhile, had vanished in the restaurant. 

Presently she reappeared, crossing the road swiftly towards them. 
Usually, Sally took Thurza’s looks very much for granted, yet now, 
glimpsing her amidst the vans and ’buses and as if noticing some one quite 
suddenly strange and fresh, it came over her in a curious flash how pretty 
Mother really was. She was rather stouter and rounder-faced than formerly 
and had not entirely lost her limp, but in spite of this and of the fact that her 
beautiful honey-coloured hair had recently been bobbed like everybody 
else’s there was no doubt of her attractiveness. Today she had on a plain 
close-fitting hat of cut navy felt, neat black shoes and gloves, silk stockings 
and, since it was so hot, a light, short-skirted frock of blue and white. Yes, 
thought Sally, loving her mournfully, she is nice.... I’m pretty too, but not 
the same way as her a bit. We’re ever so different.... 

Having thanked the policeman, Thurza took a letter from her bag. 
“Look,” she said to Sally. “P’r’aps you can help me. Is this a 4 or a 6? I was 
sure it was a 4 and now it seems a 6.” 

Sally, screwing her eyes at the folded sheet, could not be certain 


either. The “at” and the “o’clock” were plain enough, while the number 
itself might be almost anything. 

“Well,” said Mother, “I don’t know what we ought to do. It’s Jimmy— 
He shouldn’t be left ...” 


However, it was decided that they would risk staying on till six. “Come 
along, kid,” said Mother. “Let’s have some tea at any rate. I’m sick of 
standing round.” 

In the white-and-gold restaurant they dawdled to spin out the time. 

“Who are we waiting for?” asked Sally desperately at last. “Is it really 
any one I know?” 

“Yes,” said Mother, answering her after all quite readily and matter-of- 
factly. “It is. Or at least I should think you remember her. It’s Auntie 
Fortune.” 

“Oh ...,” exclaimed Sally. “Auntie Fortune ... Is she—” Suddenly, with 
a frightened feeling as though something had jogged her elbow, warning 
her to keep silent, she stopped in the middle of her sentence, pursuing her 
enquiries no further. 

It was half past five, and they were walking up and down outside again. 
Sally’s throat tickled. She knew she was catching a summer cold, always 
worse than the ordinary winter kind. What with this, and Jimmy, and the 
delayed mysterious meeting with ‘Auntie Fortune,’ it needed a great effort 
to hold back the tears of self-pity which started in her eyes. “Oh, 
Mummie,” she began to wail as fortitude deserted her, “Oh, Mummie, let’s 
go home! Do let’s go home!” 

“All right, duckie, directly. We’ll just have one more try and see if she’s 
turned up and then we’ ll go.” 

But in the restaurant there was still no sign of Auntie Fortune, and, after 
they had sat over an extra cup of tea each for another twenty minutes, 
Mother gave up waiting any longer. 

Naturally, she was very exasperated. “Well,” she said, “it’s a wash-out. 
Whatever stopped her coming I can’t think. It must have been only at the 
last moment or she’d’ve let me know—I hope! Come on, let’s get away 
from this damn stinking place. I want a drop of what’ll cheer me up a little 
more than all this bloody tea!” 

The girl who had served them, overhearing her remarks, flushed scarlet 
and slammed down the bill angrily, but Mother, though the waitress was not 
to blame for anything, was in such 


a temper too that she didn’t mind, and merely glared. As soon as they had 
left the restaurant she went into a public-house, leaving Sally on the 
pavement. 


“There!” she said when she came out again a minute or two later. 
“That’s better! Now we’ll get home.” 


V 


Recently, Mother had been drinking less because it was so expensive 
and ‘encouraged’ Daddy, but the ‘tonic’ now certainly seemed to do her 
good. 

Their train, going back to Sydenham, was full of soldiers, and Mother 
started a conversation with two of them, laughing and chatting, and unable 
to understand why Sally could not give up moping and join in. “Stop 
grizzling, do!” she said. 

But Sally remained as miserable as ever. Even the sight of the soldiers, 
who did their best to amuse her with jokes and songs, only reminded her 
that Daddy was not in the war yet and was evidently doing something to be 
ashamed of in keeping out of it so long. Uncle George sneered at him quite 
openly, and Mother herself would call him ‘skulker’ and ‘coward’ to his 
face. 

From the station at Sydenham it was not far to the Recreation Ground. 
Mother began to be gloomy again and anxious about Jimmy. “Half past 
seven!” she exclaimed. “And I said round six! I hope to Christ that girl had 
sense to see he took his medicine.” 

Although the sun was setting the evening was still bright, and children 
were racing and skipping in the park. Two of them were friends of Sally’s 
and shouted to her as she and Thurza passed. “Hello!” Sally shouted back 
to them. “No, not now ... I can’t.” She felt much too upset in every way to 
want to play with them. 

Reaching their house, Mother had to rap on the door because she had 
forgotten to bring its Yale key with her. The sale of refreshments ended at 
seven, so the place seemed quite deserted. Daddy, unless inside, might be 
busy round the park somewhere, but if so he was not visible. 

“Damn it!” said Mother. She was starting to bang again when suddenly 
the door opened. Standing behind it was Norah Dickenson, who was 
supposed to have left by this, and as soon as Sally 


saw her face she knew that something terrible was the matter. 


“Why are you still here?” asked Mother. “What is it? He’s worse! I—” 
Then, breaking off, and not waiting for Norah, whom she brushed out of 
her way, to answer her, she ran quickly up the stairs. 

Sally was following, but Norah held her back. “No,” she said. “Don’t 
you ... He is worse, and the doctor’s up there now, and his father. But it 
wasn’t my fault.... You stay down here a bit.” 

Drawing water from the stout nickel-plated stem behind the counter, she 
brought Sally a cup of tea, but the sight of any more tea was revolting. 
“No!” implored Sally. “Not tea!” 

“All right, Il open a lemonade....” 

Norah, standing up while drinking her tea, began to talk grumblingly, 
more to herself than to Sally. “I went up to give him his medicine,” she 
said, “and he’d gone right off. So I got in his Daddy and he ’phoned the 
doctor. An hour ago, that was ...” 

Sally took a few sips from her lemonade, then pushed it away. Outside, 
the children’s voices rang in the park, but the room above her was silent. 
She had half a mind to run up there, in spite of Norah, to find out, yet that 
would do no good. Oh, Jimmy, Jimmy! she thought. She was too sick with 
fear for him to want to move or even cry. Jimmy was worse. She had 
known that he was going to be worse, and what somehow seemed to make 
it quite freezingly certain was the strange look on his face when he had 
whispered as he had to her just before she and Thurza went out. He had told 
her then that his mother was not her mother at all, and it really appeared 
that he must have guessed what was going to happen to him soon, and had 
let out this secret as if it bothered him a lot and he felt it a kind of duty. She 
had not fully believed him then, but now, suddenly, she did. Not that it was 
so important any more. It was only Jimmy himself that she cared about. 

Footsteps were descending the stairs and Sally caught a glimpse of 
Mother standing with the doctor. Presently he softly said good-bye and 
disappeared, and then Mother came slowly into the refreshment room. She 
said nothing, but she was crying, and her mouth was twisted into an 
expression that at another time would have been very funny, as though she 
were making 


faces. Norah, staring, put down her cup of tea with a clatter. “My God!” she 
said. “Oo, my God!” 


Sally, too, understood. She knew immediately, without their telling her, 
that Jimmy, in his uncomfortably short wooden cot, had no more secrets to 
get rid of, and that, indeed, he would never speak to her again. 


VI 


The hours and days that followed were distracting ones for Sally as well 
as for poor Mother, though, mercifully, a stunned insensibility came to her 
rescue. She must, of course, have been extremely miserable, yet later she 
remembered little of a numb blank which seemed to stretch between that 
fatal afternoon of Jimmy’s death and the perhaps more anguished morning 
of his funeral. 

Throughout, he had been a lot worse than any of them imagined. What 
had carried him off finally was, probably, a sort of fit (which nobody had 
seen) ending in coma. Sally knew, now, the name of the malady from which 
he had been suffering, or, rather, she had been told it and forgotten. It was 
“Somebody’s Disease,” like Hoskens’ or Hodson’s, and, owing to its 
comparative rarity, had not at first been recognised. In fact, the doctor still 
appeared not absolutely positive that his diagnosis was correct. Nothing, he 
admitted, could put the matter beyond doubt save an autopsy, but there 
would certainly have been scant satisfaction, so far at least as Sally and her 
mother were concerned, 1n that. 

On the morning after the death Uncle Plack arrived, stayed for an hour, 
and took Sally back with him to Dulwich. She was there two nights and 
then (it was a Sunday) returned to Thurza in the late evening of the day 
before the funeral. Even apart from what had just happened, Uncle Plack 
had of late been rather downcast, for he, too, had something wrong with his 
insides which, if it went on and prevented his holding jobs, might finally 
mean giving up his house. Although he and the pink-nosed woman, who 
still ‘did for’ him, were as kind as possible to Sally, the wordless hurt of 
Jimmy would have kept her in wretchedness no matter where she was, and 
she felt relieved to be restored to Mother. In the middle of the short journey 
home 


from Dulwich to Penge, the lights suddenly went out and the train stopped. 
“ °Sorl right,” said Uncle Plack in gloomy reassurance, “ ’Sonly an air-raid 


warning.” About twenty minutes passed in complete darkness till the ‘all 
clear’ allowed them to go on again. 

And now another night was over and it was Monday morning. 

“You needn’t come, you know,” said Mother. “Not unless you’re quite 
sure you want to.” 

“Yes,” said Sally. “Ill come. I do want to, truly.” 

At first she had been afraid that it was to be in their old cemetery at 
Kendal Fields, a prospect which for some reason overhung her like a 
nightmare. She might have known, however, that they would none of them 
set foot in there again if they could help it, and the funeral had been 
arranged to take place at Nunhead, where Jimmy’s father was. In spite of 
everything, Sally’s cold was better, and, though still dreading the ordeal, 
she would much rather go with Uncle George and Mother than be left all 
alone at home. 

Mother, like Sally, had been crying most of the night and looked terribly 
ill herself. Daddy, thinking of nothing but his own affairs and the calling-up 
notice, was in such a vile temper that he would hardly say a word to any 
one, and particularly not to Mother, with whom, in Sally’s absence, he had 
had a tremendous quarrel. As it would scarcely have done for the funeral to 
set out from the Recreation Ground, Jimmy’s body had been removed to a 
mortuary, and Mr. Swales was not starting from there together with the rest. 
He would come on separately, he announced, to Nunhead, a little later, and 
meet them in good time at the gates. 

By eleven o’clock, Sally, Mother and Uncle George had assembled at 
the mortuary, close to the undertaker’s shop. They had not enough money 
to afford proper mourning, but Mother already had an almost-black coat- 
suit, there was a crape band round Uncle George’s arm, and Sally wore the 
darkest dress she had. As the coffin came out to be put into the hearse she 
gave a sudden gulp and turned away her head. On the morning after Jimmy 
died the others had gone up for a last look at him. Sally, however, would 
never have wanted to do this even if it had been considered advisable for 
her, and by the time she came back from Dulwich he had been taken away. 
Only a dressing-grown, a bed-pan, 


and some of his half-empty medicine bottles had been visible. Now, while 
she was hiding her eyes from the coffin, she heard some one near her burst 


into loud gurgling sobs. For a moment she thought it was Mother, but, 
glancing up, found it was Uncle George. 

The ride to the cemetery seemed endless, and when eventually they 
reached the gates Daddy was nowhere to be seen. 

Instead of him—and this was a surprise—was Auntie Lydia, come all 
the way from Kilburn. Sally was glad to see her but Mother was annoyed. 
“If the fire hadn’t got into the newspapers and made us so conspicuous 
we'd’ve got rid of her when we left there!” Mother grumbled under her 
breath. Auntie Lydia had not visited them during the last few months, but 
she had sent occasional postcards with texts printed along the top, and Sally 
had liked them. Some of them had pictures.... Mother, though not fond of 
Auntie Lydia, had felt she had to tell her when Jimmy died. There had, 
indeed, been nobody else to write to who would be interested or sorry 
enough to attend the funeral, so perhaps after all it was just as well Miss 
Morris had turned up. 

“Shall we wait for ’1m?” asked Uncle George in a shaky voice. 

“Who for?” said Mother bitterly. “For Tom? No; he can come on if he 
likes, but I don’t think he will. I don’t think that he means to come at all!” 

Before long they were at the grave, and Sally realised, with a sickened 
start of unpreparedness, that the service had begun. 

Mother held her hand, and Uncle George was stationed close by Mother 
on the same side, so closely pressed to her in fact as partly to obscure 
Sally’s view. His breakfast, apparently, had disagreed with him—which it 
almost always did of late—and every now and then, to add to his distress, 
he could not avoid belching. Squeezed up uncomfortably behind his back, 
Sally, in dreary wonder, caught occasional scraps of what the clergyman 
was saying. “... the soul of our dear brother here departed ...””» Who shall 
change our vile body, that it may be like unto His glorious body....” 
However, it was all unreal and but a dream. It was impossible to think that 
Jimmy, who had so often stood with her and watched the funerals of other 
people, was being put into a grave himself.... Everything here, from the 
flower-sellers and the masons’ yards outside the gates to the dark yews and 
cypresses and the packed tombs within, struck on her 


as so many mournful and disquiet echoes of those former days which, thus 
recalled, seemed very long ago. 


Yet this was different too. The familiar cemetery landscape of white, 
dingy pink and drab beset her worryingly with a resemblance which of 
course was never perfect. She could, besides, best picture ‘her own’ burial- 
ground in autumn or in winter, whereas, this sultry morning, all was stale 
and weary in the strong mid-summer warmth. 

The heavy air was lifeless and oppressive; a heat-haze spread its 
vapourous blueness in the distance; the earth was baked and the trees wanly 
drooping; even the graves, their wreaths decayed and withered and their 
headstones in some cases slanting, seemed less to stride before her as a 
marching army than to throng round her as a motley rabble, tired and 
stained and jostling in haphazard disarray. 

Near by, along a sort of grove or glade in partial shadow, five or six 
curious old oblong vaults, each having an uncouth grey-wether hump at its 
remoter end, appeared to swim from her as a dim flock of ducks or swans 
across a pond. Only the stretch of lawn which answered to the water’s 
surface of her fancy was parched, ragged, and in some places bald.... Sally, 
her thoughts wandering in a daze, went on staring at the vaults unseeingly. 
The hand clasped in Mother’s was sticky, and under her thick serge dress 
she felt sweat slowly breaking, gathering, and starting to run down her 
sides and arms in chilly, tickling streams. 

Suddenly she realised a silent pause. Far, far away, somewhere, in this 
silence, she heard, next moment, the faint rumble of a train. Uncle George 
shifted slightly, took out a handkerchief and blew his nose. Mother let go, 
all at once, of Sally’s hand, and, with her shoulders shaking, leaned against 
him. 

Jimmy was buried and they were going home again. 


VII 
Auntie Lydia said good-bye to them, trying in vain to console Thurza 


who was sobbing wildly. “Now don t take on dear, dont ... Remember, ’e’s 
’appier where ’e is, poor lamb ... You’ll meet ’1m again, God willing, in 


"eaven ... ‘An’ there shall be no more tears, neither sorrow nor cryin’, for 
God shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes’ ... Remember that ... It’s worth lookin’ forward 


'? 


to, ain’t it? Now, please dear, don ¢ take on 


Mother, however, could find no encouragement in these words, and 
Lydia looked sad and disappointed. She had of course meant kindly by 
coming, but her presence had really done no good, and Sally, weeping too, 
was as glad as Mother seemed to be when they drove off and left her. 

In the carriage, Uncle George, although so miserable himself, proved a 
much better comforter than Lydia. After his sister’s outburst of rather noisy 
grief had to some extent subsided, he took one of her hands in both his own 
and moved it slowly up and down. “Theres a girl! Theres a good girl!” he 
muttered tremulously. “Bear up now, Tushie, theres a girl!” Presently, as if 
just recalling something which he had for a while forgotten, he said: “’E 
didn’t come then! ... Why, the bastard didn’t come at all!” 

“Come! No, not him! I knew he wouldn’t come! [ll not forgive him for 
this, never!” The new topic beneficially diverted Thurza’s thoughts 
somewhat from Jimmy, and for the rest of the way back her anger struggled 
with her sorrow. Drying her eyes, she turned her attention also to poor 
Sally, who was now howling steadily. “Callous, that’s wot ’e is,” continued 
Uncle George. “An ’ard unfeelin’ brute ... I ope to ’eaven they do nab ’im 
for the Army. You'll ’ave ’1s separation money then at all events ... Money 
for jam!” 

Near the undertaker’s corner they got out, and, Uncle George included, 
walked to the Recreation Ground. Half way across the ‘park,’ Sally, 
glancing up, became conscious, through her misery, of something faintly 
unusual going on around their ‘house.’ Two or three young men and a 
woman with a perambulator were standing outside it in a dissatisfied 
manner, peering at a white square stuck on the door. 

“Why,” said Uncle George, noticing it too. “Wot’s ’appened now? The 
place seems all shut up!” 

Hurrying on, they found this actually the fact. The placard was a side of 
a biscuit carton and bore the words, in Norah’s handwriting: REOPEN 
SOON. 

“Well,” said Mother wanly. “That’s funny!” 

Because the house was in a pleasure ground the blinds of their own little 
upper windows, even of Jimmy’s room, had had to be 


left undrawn. Thurza stepped back a pace and tried to sec inside. “That’s 
funny!” she repeated, dazedly. 


“*Sno good looking up there,” said Uncle George. “ ’Aven’t you your 
key?” 

“Yes,” said Mother, giving it him. 

The door having been unlocked, they went in. One or two of the people 
wanting refreshments were following, but Uncle George said something to 
them in a low voice and shut them out. Mother, who ran quickly upstairs 
ahead of Sally, came dashing down again next moment, paler than ever. 
“George,” she said, “he’s taken his big suit-case ... I do believe he’s gone 
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Uncle George was about to answer her, but just then there was a rap on 
the glass front of the refreshment room. It was Mr. Sims, the under- 
gardener, a curious expression on his face, and Uncle George spoke to him 
for a minute while Mother waited at the foot of the stairs. 

“Yes,” said Uncle George grimly when he came back, “it looks like it, it 
really does. It looks as though you’re right!” 

Daddy, it appeared, had left the Recreation Ground about half an hour 
after they themselves had done so. Mr. Sims knew that his superior was 
supposed to be going to his stepson’s funeral, so it struck him as strange 
that Mr. Swales should be so late and take a suit-case, and as still odder 
when, presently, he was followed by Miss Dickenson. Going up, puzzled, 
to the refreshment room, the gardener had read the notice and then 
continued with his work, for, naturally, it was none of his business. But as 
soon as Mrs. Swales and her brother returned he had thought that possibly 
they “might be interested.’ 

Mother, sitting on the stairs, started to cry again, but Sally remained 
almost unaffected by this fresh calamity—if a calamity it could be called. 

Only now, suddenly, after four days, had she begun to realise that there 
was no more Jimmy,—and nothing in comparison could matter much. She 
was reminded of the cemetery-fire night, of which the present crisis seemed 
in some few respects a repetition, yet upon that occasion, while they were 
wondering if Daddy would return, Jimmy had still been there, alive, with 
them at Dulwich and sleeping in the room next to her own. Oh Jimmy, she 
mourned desperately, oh Jimmy, Jimmy! She felt as if her heart were 
breaking. 


“O’ course,” said Uncle Plack, “ ’c maynt ’ave given you the slip ... 
there’s just a chance. It was that calling-up as scared ’im, if ’e ‘as 


skedaddled. Well, I suppose I shouldn’t be surprised at anything ’e does, 
but to walk off like that, today, an’ to take ’er along with ’im ...! May ’is 
guts rot in ’ell ... ’ers too, the bloody tart! ... Still, it’s a bit too soon to be 
quite sure. We thought ’e’d gone before....” 

This time, however—for what importance it might later hold—, there 
proved at least to be no doubt about the fact. ‘Daddy’ had really gone, and 
gone for good. 


BOOK TWO 


THURZA 


CHAPTER ONE 


I 


SALLY lived with her ‘mother’ in two basement rooms under a fried-fish 
shop near the Grays Inn Road. 

Her discovery that Thurza was not actually her parent made little 
difference after all. They had talked it over briefly one July evening last 
year when they had been in their new quarters about a fortnight, and Thurza 
had admitted that what Jimmy said was true. 

How he had corrected his original unhappy conviction that Sally was his 
mother’s ‘love-child’ was not certain. By reading letters perhaps, or merely 
by keeping his ears open; but, in any case, he had found out somehow. 

When Sally was born, her real mother had given her to Thurza to take 
care of, and still sent money every month; while her real father, it seemed, 
had vanished. Fie had ‘gone off’ and not been heard of since. 

“Well,” Thurza said, “you had to know some time.” 

She had been ready, Sally felt, to tell her more, but Sally herself 
suddenly did not want to listen to whatever it might be. The few bare facts 
she did know were disquieting enough, and for a long while something 
inside her fought shy even of them. She packed them away, or tried to, in a 
far, frightened back-part of her mind, withdrawing them from their dim 
corner as seldom as she could. 

Thurza, too, was relieved at this apparent lack of curiosity. “So you see,” 
she had concluded, with a hand on Sally’s shoulder gently fidgeting her to 
and fro in pretended playfulness, “I’m just your foster-mother. But that’s 
not to say I’m not every bit as fond of you as if you were my own brat ... 
especially since Jimmy’s gone ...” 

Mother’s voice broke, and, although that was funny, an almost ashamed 
look came into her eyes. She hurried into the next room and closed the 
door. Sally’s heart turned all at once to ice. She was always having scares. 
Since Mother wasn’t her, Sally’s, own mother, mightn’t she lose her 
sometime? She beat on the 


door. “Mummie, let me in!” ... But when Sally was admitted, at last, 
Thurza was all right, and cheerful. “I’m jolly well going to keep you for my 
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own kiddie, anyhow!” she said again. “Don’t forget that!” 

This business of Sally’s having another mother was embarrassing to talk 
about. If Thurza herself, discussing it, seemed guilty, Sally, for her part, felt 
naughty and wicked as though she had done wrong and were being 
punished. And she decided that if she could only forget it everything would 
be nice. For brief periods she succeeded fairly well; and it was chiefly 
when she was reminded of poor Jimmy that the whole question, which he 
had been the first to raise, sprang suddenly again to life. 

Jimmy ...! It had taken Sally all these months to stop expecting she 
would find him sitting, in his accustomed sprawlingly abandoned posture, 
by the fire, ‘mooning’ morosely in his dudgeon about something, but 
changing his dull glower to a smile as she came in; or that she would catch 
sight of him along the street, returning peevishly from school maybe, with 
his face ink-stained and boot-laces trailing ... 

Once, in the autumn, they had visited his grave, though they had no 
money for a headstone yet, and once, more recently, Sally had opened a 
drawer containing a fretwork set which Mother had ordered for him from 
Hobbies’ when they moved into the Recreation Ground. He had never done 
anything with it, Sally recollected, because in almost the last of his tempers 
he had twisted the saw-frame and torn up all the patterns. 

Gradually, she noticed his absence less, but at odd moments, desperately 
remembering him, she would feel her eyes smarting and her throat growing 
stiff in an abrupt dark thrill of misery. 

Sometimes she missed him so badly that, without him, nothing seemed 
worth while. 


II 


‘Daddy,’ as well, was missed, though, certainly, not mourned. 

Uncle Plack (who had left Dulwich and now lived in a dingy street off 
Theobalds Road) had early tried to get upon his brother-in-law’s track with 
the idea of bringing him somehow to book, but, for a time, quite 
unavailingly. 

For a man ordinarily so mild and unrevengeful he devoted himself to 
this quest with a vindictive pertinacity which was 


surprising. His infrequent ‘jobs’ occupying him only in the evening, he had 
abundant leisure in which to prosecute enquiries, and finally his efforts 
were rewarded. 

How he eventually—and accidentally—succeeded in discovering the 
erring Swales’s whereabouts Sally was never told, but she did share the 
piece of news which filled both Uncle George and Thurza with malicious 
glee. ‘Daddy,’ it seemed, was at last safely where he had least wished to be, 
and where, additionally, his reluctant presence might yield practical 
advantage,—in the Army. 

“Money for jam!” exulted Uncle George. “I’m only sorry they won’t 
stop it off ’is pay. Pll bet ’e joined up as a single man,’— ’nless ’e was fool 
enough to say that bloody little Norah brisket was ’is wife ... Might 
even’ve gone in for bigamy, though it’s not likely. If ’e’d still bin a civvy 
an’ you’d sued ’1m, it’d’ve bin no more’n plain desertion an’ you might 
even ’ave bin made to take the er back again. But as it is ’e’s fixed for 
the duration any’ow. Money for jam!” 

The process, however, of substantiating Thurza’s claim to an allotment 
proved arduous as exasperating. Mr. Swales’s romance with Norah had 
been, presumably, short-lived, and so far from being a bigamist he had, as 
Uncle Plack facetiously declared, committed ‘nigamy,’ having, for no 
particularly obvious reason, represented himself as unmarried. 

There was some difficulty, also, in regard to Sally, whom ‘Mother’—to 
increase existing complications—had sanguinely expected to be reckoned, 
too, as a ‘dependent.’ This disallowed, the most that Thurza did procure at 
last, after the filling-in of countless forms and several tedious, abortive 
queueings-up for postponed interviews with government officials, was one- 
pound-ten a month. Scarcely had she received the second payment of this 
sum (it was in the first week of February, 1918) when, close upon its heels, 
arrived a telegram to say that Mr. Swales was killed. 

“That’s all right,” said Uncle George heartlessly. “That’s a bonanza, that 
is! You’re a war-widder now, an’ draw the dough till you remarry, if you 
ever do.” 

Sally was heartless too. She had hated ‘Daddy’ for the way he had 
served Thurza and for being unkind to Jimmy. Would Mother marry again? 
she wondered. It was evidently the money question which would settle that, 
as it seemed to have settled 


most things in the past. Doubtless, it was because of money that Mother 
had married Mr. Swales, though that, till he was killed, had turned out a bad 
bargain ... 

For some time after this Sally regarded with apprehension all the men 
who came into the fish-shop and, now and then, downstairs and into their 
own. basement. There were, of late, a good many of them, and it seemed 
pretty certain that they each had more than one-pound-ten a month. 

There was Mr. Paske, the shop’s proprietor, and Mr. ‘Ginger’ Stubbs, the 
barber, and lots besides whose names she did not know because they 
‘visited’ less regularly. Indeed, even Mother herself was not always able to 
remember what they were called, and once, when Uncle George, arriving 
unexpectedly, ran into a stout, red-faced, grey-haired man upon the stairs, 
she could not introduce them properly. 

“You be careful,” said Uncle George when the red-faced man had left. 
“An’ for the Lord’s sake don’ go an’ pick another wrong’un!” 

“Trust me!” said Mother, laughing. “Unless a millionaire turns up I’m 
through with marrying for ever and a day. Marry ’em hell! ‘Once bit twice 
shy’ ’s my motto!” 

Sally was reassured. Her fears that she was going to have another 
‘Daddy’ appeared groundless. And, after all, she knew by this time that 
people did not necessarily marry when they grew fond of each other. 

You could be ‘in love,’ she had found out, and even have babies, without 
marrying. 
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For many if not most of such discoveries, Sally’s belated first experience 
of school was to be thanked. 

She should, of course, have started lessons long ago, but Thurza, so far, 
had invariably managed to repel the importunities of the Attendance 
Officer with some well-worn yet plausible excuse. It had been only recently 
that Mother appeared rather to have changed her mind, even—so Sally 
gradually came to guess— finding some unacknowledged strange 
convenience in being left alone and undisturbed for certain hours each day. 

The school building itself was the usual high, unlovely block, 


identical with those which had been frequently observed through the train 
windows between London Bridge and New Cross Gate, —bluff-lifted 
masses that, in a sort of cumbrously immobile dream, rode sternly above all 
the reeking plain of tiles and chimney-pots like uncouth monstrous ships or 
floating-docks at anchor on a blue-greyish sea. Sally, on hearing that, after 
a dozen false alarms, she was actually going to enter one of these 
structures, felt both excited and a trifle daunted, but within a week the 
strangeness of her new surroundings had worn off. 

Being very backward, except in reading and spelling, she was assigned, 
initially, to Standard II, a single stage above the really ‘tiny tots,’ but after 
Christmas was promoted to a higher grade. Here, subdued by the sense of 
novelty no longer, she got into mischief—and into trouble with her teacher, 
one Miss Tugwell —rather often, though not so seriously as to prevent her 
bringing back a satisfactory report to Mother every Friday afternoon. Upon 
the whole, school was nicer than she had expected. Owing to the war, male 
teachers were practically non-existent. Even the boys’ classes were in 
charge of women, mostly plain-visaged, thoroughly efficient ladies of the 
Tugwell pattern who possessed brothers, fathers, nephews out in France. 
Resplendent on a panel beside Sally’s desk were varnished colour-prints of 
Beatty, Kitchener and General Joffre, whilst, opposite to these, its surface 
dotted with the customary multitude of miniature flags on pins, hung an 
enormous wall-map of the Western Front. Each morning, as preliminary to 
‘sums’ or grammar, Miss Tugwell would recite the day’s communiques 
from Times or Daily Mail, and, no matter how discouraging the news, 
perceive therein such portent of an imminent Allied advance as should 
necessitate an instant pious rearrangement of the flags. Why they still failed 
to creep eventually northwards to the Baltic Sea, or off the map entirely, 
remained a mystery. 

Indeed, since Sally had begun to share in something of a corporate life, 
the War bulked far more largely in her thoughts than heretofore. Many of 
her classmates had elder sisters who were Waacs, Wrafs, Wrens, or 
V.A.D.’s; fathers of a few had been enrolled as special constables; and the 
green-scarfed, pole-brandishing, badge-smothered Holborn troupe of 
Scouts, to which most of the younger boys belonged, did frequent patrol 
duty along railway lines. Phenomena as accepted and familiar as the 


air-raid signals and the careful darkening of windows acquired a fresh 
significance; the very ‘napoo’s,’ “poilu’s,’ ‘do your bit’s,’ ‘gone West’s,’ 
‘somewhere in France’s,’ ‘sarner fairy Ann’s,’ and other tags of current 
war-time slang gained an intenser accent and a new insistence. Uncle Plack 
had employed these hard-worked expressions pretty often, but here in 
school, read out from the newspaper every morning together with recurrent 
cryptic references to the ‘Man of Push and Go,’ the ‘Worm in Blighty’ and 
the ‘Geddes Axe,’ they sounded different. The War had been a vague 
fixture in Sally’s mind so long that she had ceased to wonder at it or be 
troubled by it: now, of a sudden, it became once again momentous. Even on 
the Home Front of the fried fish shop, where Mother was always 
complaining over the food coupons and ‘profiteering’ and no sugar, it had 
somehow grown more exciting. 

Neither for this re-looming of the War, however, nor for a rather 
perfunctory introduction to Arithmetic and Parsing Schemes was Sally’s 
school attendance primarily important. What turned out to be of greater 
consequence was an increasing tendency to drop her aitches and by degrees 
to copy the bad manners and malpractices, still more deplorable, of certain 
other little boys and girls who dropped them too. 


IV 


Thurza, no doubt, could have effectually combated such ‘pernicious’ 
influences if she had happened to be less preoccupied at home. Several 
times, latterly, she had had to correct Sally’s accent and warn her against 
‘getting common,’ but as a rule she seemed too busy with her own affairs to 
take much notice. Despite Uncle Plack’s disapproval, she still had a large 
number of male ‘visitors,’ most notable amongst them being, just now, one 
Mr. ‘Laddie’ Elphick,—a lank, side-whiskered man with a dark, pointed 
beard, sad yellowish eyes, and an extraordinary black-fleeced head, its top 
almost quite flat, like a plateau that had been only very slightly bevelled 
round the edge. This Mr. Elphick, having theatrical connections, had 
promised to ‘plant’ Mother on the stage again, and she was so excited by 
the prospect as to have little thought to spare for other matters. Sally, 
accordingly, was left far freer to ‘run wild’ than ever in her life before. 


Actually, her unsupervised employments were, to begin with, innocent 
enough. There was, to be sure, a rather unsavoury pub., the ‘Wheel and 
Harrow,’ outside of which, when the electric pianola played, she would 
occasionally join in a high-kicking dance,—and there were also furtive 
puffs at cast-off Woodbines, lickings ‘in turn’ at cones of communal ice- 
cream, and, once or twice, a long-range spitting contest from the kerb,—yet 
such diversions, whilst distinctly unrefined, were hardly ‘vicious.’ 
Considering everything and on the whole, Sally remained, till she was 
nearly eight, a good as well as a good-looking little girl. 

That there eventually came something of a change was perhaps not her 
fault but her misfortune. Ivy Mackinder, Marion Block and Billy Crane, to 
whose companionship this change was due, were less innately vulgar and 
foul-minded than precocious, and for a while shewed nothing of that open 
coarseness which, displayed suddenly, might have repelled and frightened 
Sally from the start. Just as, with Muriel and Alice, she had been piqued 
and vaguely intrigued by some mystery she did not fully comprehend, so 
now it was her curiosity that drew her on. 

“You goin’ anywhere special tomorrer, Sally? ’Cos if you ain’t you 
might as well come on along of us. Out to the Park... 

Sally was later able to remember that Saturday’s excursion to the park 
both as a fairly typical example of the kind of ‘times’ she had with Ivy, 
Marion and Billy and on account of the less representative events with 
which the evening closed. Mother at last seemed on the point of getting an 
engagement and was this morning due to be escorted to some crucial final 
interview by Mr. Elphick. Thanks to the resulting natural excitement Sally 
managed to slip off early and almost unquestioned, meeting her friends 
round the street corner as arranged. 

The ‘Park’ was the Victoria Park and a good hour’s ride from Holborn, 
but money for the joint fare had been amassed by Ivy and Marion, the latter 
owning, furthermore, an aunt at Haggerston who was prepared to give all 
four of them a ‘take-out’ lunch. It was eleven before, carrying the buns and 
sandwiches in paper bags, they left Miss Block’s, and about noon before 
they sat down hungrily upon the grass. 

After the meal they wandered slowly round the bandstand and 
‘gymnasiums’ for a while. 


“You don’t! You’re only makin’ out you understand! You’d ’a’ laughed 
sooner if you ’ad. Listen—it means ter say-” 

Billy, as he explained the rhyme he had just quoted, stared hard into 
Sally’s face. He was Ivy’s half-brother, eleven years old, a sturdily built and 
rather handsome youngster in spite of a snub nose and teeth set wide apart. 
During the last twenty minutes, however, his evil communications had 
grown monotonous. Marion and Ivy, strolling a little way ahead, had left 
Sally at Billy’s mercy, and he had been squeezing her arm. What was he 
after? she wondered, more fretfully than fearfully. Was Billy ‘soft on’ her? 
Times without number she had noticed, scrawled on walls and pavements, 
legends like “Cissie Custance go with Tommy Bighouse” ... Not ‘goes’ but 
‘go,’ which was bad grammar anyhow. Did Billy hope that she would ‘go 
with’ him? Yes, perhaps that was what he wanted, but she didn’t! 

Ivy and Marion had halted to let Sally and Billy overtake them. Marion, 
aged twelve, was tall and somewhat swarthy, with dark bobbed hair. Ivy, a 
year older, was shorter, plumper, and, except for a very wide mouth, much 
prettier. Her hair, of a deep honey colour, was worn in a fringe. She did 
beautiful embroidery and was going to be a pupil-teacher. Sally had come 
nearer to liking her than would ever be possible with either of the other 
two. 

“Oh, buck up, slowcoaches!” exclaimed Marion. “We know what 
they ve bin talkin’ about, don’t we, Ivy?” 

Billy stuck out his tongue at her. “Well, now we’re ’ere wot do you want 
us for? Play ’opscotch?” 

“No,” replied Ivy, “only do let’s do something. We can’t just keep on 
walkin’ round all day.” 

“Pity yer can’t get hoff with somebody like you was tryin’ to,” sneered 
Billy. “I watched ole Blockie lettin’ that big cove in a check suit see up ’er 
leg like anythink. She weren’t arf needled when she didn’t click. Some 
’opes she’s got! She’s too squint-eyed an’ skinny for a proper tart. With ’er 
snitch stuck on crooked an’ a face like that!” 

Marion, in fury, made a lunge at him, which he evaded easily. 

“Well, don’t start guarrelling,” said Ivy placidly. “That ain’t no good!” 
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They dawdled onwards by the side of a canal. Across the green expanse 
of the park, a good many people were idly strolling, with, here and there, a 


few soldiers in khaki and a man or two in hospital blue. Ahead, gleamed a 
small lake. Easter being just over, a number of gaily painted craft were 
already plying to and fro. 

“Oo,” said Sally, “I do wish we could get in one o’ them!—Get in a 
boat. Do let’s!” 

“A boat!’” said Marion. “It’s sixpence! I’ve only enough left to take us 
"ome, an’ I pinched that much out o’ Mother’s teapot!” 

For a time they stood at the water’s edge in moody silence, staring at the 
canoes and skiffs disconsolately. Presently Marion observed: 

“T saw my cousin Pearl come in ’ere a little while ago. It was when we 
was by the swings an’ she ’ad Bert with ’er,—’er young man. It might be 
fun to foller them a bit without them guessin’, —Just ter see wot they did!” 

Billy was interested. “I saw ’em too, I reckon,” he said. “Wasn’t she in a 
blue coat, an’ ’er feller with a bowler ’at? An’ a bit of a limp? 

“Yes, that was them,” said Marion. “Bert got wounded las’ year.” 

“T don’t think that’d be much fun,” objected Ivy. “Looking at other 
people kissing, if that’s what you mean. Specially your own cousin.” 

“ *Kissin’,’ ” said Billy. “There might be better’n kissin’, mightn’t there, 
Blockie? I bet I know where they got to. There’s a place over there near 
’Ackney Common wher : 

“Oh, shut up, Billy!” Ivy again intervened. “Of course we don’t want to 
follow them. We’re not going to anyway, so there!” 

Once more conversation languished. It was now about two o’clock, and 
although most people must be still at home eating their Saturday mid-day 
dinner a fair number seemed to be patronising the boats. Sally continued to 
gaze at them in envy. “Oo,” she lamented plaintively a second time, “It is a 
shame we ’aven’t any money! I do wish we c’d all go for a row!” 

Suddenly she felt a touch on her shoulder and, turning sharply, saw a 
young, red-faced man in khaki. His uniform, Sally noticed at once, was an 
officer’s, and he had a little clipped golden moustache with a very broad 
and pleasant grin beneath it, 


“Tl take you along for a row if you like,” he said, ““—and your friends 
too.” 
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This unexpected offer and its prompt fulfilment made the brightest spot 
of the day for Sally. The skiffs being too small to hold five people 
comfortably, it was necessary to divide into two parties, Billy and Sally 
getting into one boat with the kind stranger whilst the elder girls were left 
to shift for themselves in another. 

In discussing the little adventure afterwards Marion insisted that such an 
arrangement shewed the young officer to have very poor taste and manners 
and that she and Ivy were the ones he should have rowed about the lake. 
The moment he appeared, the pair had begun ogling and tittering in the 
usual foolish way, and were plainly very mortified to find their wiles and 
graces disregarded. 

But their jealousy could not spoil Sally’s pleasure. This was the first 
time she had ever been on the water and the new experience was all too 
short. Although, as he confessed, he was only twenty-two, the young man 
was a Captain, with three pips on his cuff, and a couple of wound-stripes. 
He had been in the war from the start, right through ‘second Wipers’ and 
the Somme, and now he was home for ninety-six hours leave. On one side 
of his forehead was a big scar. 

“Wot’s your name?” asked Billy. “Mine’s Crane.” 

“Mine’s Frensham—Jack Frensham.” 

“Mine’s Sally,” said Sally. 

They went round and round the lake, waving, whenever they passed 
close, to Ivy and Marion who were splashing and screaming and shrieking 
with laughter. Fortunately, Billy behaved very well, for him. He had spotted 
the sphinx on Captain Frensham’s cap and was proud at knowing it for the 
badge of the tenth Lincolnshires. This recognition of the badge also put 
Captain Frensham himself in an extra good humour, so that he replied 
smilingly to all Billy’s hundreds of questions, and let him row for a little 
while. 

“You don’t /ook as if you’d ever bin fightin’!” said Billy, when they 
were having their last turn before getting out on shore. “You look too 
clean!” 


“Oh,” said Captain Frensham. “I’m not always so clean. I’ve been pretty 
foul I tell you for two years. These are just glad-rags.” 

It was time to land. Ivy and Marion were invisible, behind a small 
island, but Captain Frensham, looking at his watch, said he was awfully 


sorry he couldn’t wait to say good-bye to them. “Can I have a kiss?” he 
asked Sally as he lifted her out of the boat. 

When he had kissed her and shaken hands with Billy he fished in his 
pocket and gave them each a shilling. After that, still grinning, he drew 
himself up very straight and saluted. 

“Cheeroh!” he said. “Good luck!” 

“Good luck—and thank you—everso!” Sally shouted after him as he 
turned and strode away. 


Vil 


The disappearance of her kind friend, who after springing out of 
nowhere had gone back there again just as suddenly, left Sally in a half 
pleasant, half regretful dream. When Billy, tugging at her sleeve, began to 
hurry her along towards the swings once more she offered no resistance. 

What a darling man Captain Frensham was! she kept on thinking. He 
had crossed her path like a bright vision,—and now it was all over. But his 
image was fixed unalterably in her heart. She contemplated it in mournful 
adoration. 

Presently, however, she remembered Ivy and Marion, who had been still 
in the boat, out of sight behind the island. “Where are we goin’?” she asked 
Billy. “What about Mari ‘“ 

“Oh they’re all right,” interrupted Billy. “We got a bob each, ain’t we? 
Never mind them two. You come wi’ me....” 

Somehow, although a little nervous, she let herself be overruled. Having 
passed the swings and giant-strides and a couple of other lakes used later in 
the year for bathing, they swerved sharply to the left and, the next moment, 
were out of the park entirely and in the road. Sally’s uneasiness increased. 
Where was Billy taking her and why should they run off like this from Ivy 
and Marion? She hung back, dragging slightly against the constraining 
pressure of his fingers round her arm. 

“Come on!” he urged her. “We’re only goin’ just across there to the 
Common....” 


Unwillingly, she allowed him to lead her forwards. The common, as he 
had said, was at no great distance, its nearest corner almost touching one 
side of the park. In less than a minute they were traversing an expanse of 


worn grass and earth which before long gave place to more uneven ground, 
hillocky, and covered in patches with bushes and low scrub. Here Billy 
slowed his pace, picking his way with what appeared exaggerated caution. 

“Oo no!” protested Sally. “I do’ want to!” 

By now, she had realised something of his intentions. The common had 
at first seemed practically deserted, but as she proceeded towards its 
remoter edge she had noticed a few ‘courting couples,’ strolling with arms 
entwined or sitting lovemaking together in the shelter of the bushes. It was 
the sight of these enamoured pairs which recalled instantly the project 
Marion had professed to entertain in reference to her cousin Pearl. Marion, 
probably, had made her unworthy suggestion in mere idle spite or half in 
joke. Billy, upon the contrary, had, ever since its vetoing by Ivy, held the 
scheme obstinately in reserve, saving it up inside his mind during the row 
round the lake and only waiting for a favourable chance of carrying it into 
practice. 

What followed was due rather to bad luck than to ‘good’ management 
on Billy’s part. Nine times in ten—ninety-nine in a hundred—there would 
have been scant impropriety observable by Peeping Toms upon a common 
adequately patrolled and in broad daylight,—whilst of blue-coated Pearl 
there was in any case no trace. Billy, indeed, was a very foolish and over- 
sanguine as well as a somewhat pruriently-inclined little boy, and could not 
fairly have anticipated the denouement which in fact took place. That, in 
the actual event, he should additionally catch a tartar was in accordance 
with his just deserts. 

Tiptoeing stealthily himself, he had grown more and more annoyed with 
Sally for not doing so. “Cant yer step quiet?” he whispered to her fiercely. 
“Spoil the ’ole —in’ show! ... I might ’a’ known you would!” 

In equal proportion with his rising anger Sally’s reluctance to 
accompany him further had likewise increased. 

“Well, lemme go!” she said. “I do’ wanter come!” 

“You gotter come now—an’ shut up! If you don’ shut up I'll fetch you 
one acrost the kisser as’Il make yer!” He had begun to twist her arm. Tears 
of pain sprang to her eyes. 


“Lemme go, Billy Crane! You lemme go, or [’Il tell my mother. I’ tell 
’er Jus’ wot you was—Ow!”’ 


“Tell yer ma! Go on, tell ’er then, you little snot-rag. She ’d be a fine one 
to tell I mus’ say! She’s only a tart ’erself. Every one in your street knows 
she’s only a tart! An’ if you 

Billy’s jeers came to an abrupt full-stop. Dragging Sally after him, he 
had been continuing his explorations with a slow, stalking motion, but now, 
rounding a clump of brambles, he halted suddenly, half stumbling. He was 
staring very hard at something —something.... 

Sally’s eyes followed the direction of his glance and for a second or two 
she stood fixed and frozen in a sort of vacuous astonishment. She heard, 
then, a deep rumbling roar of execration mingled with a vague stifled 
shriek in a higher key. A man—he looked flushed and drunken—was 
scrambling to his feet, trying to catch hold of Billy.... 

They ran—all of them except the woman—in different ways. Sally did 
not care what happened to Billy. She kept on running, without glancing 
behind her or thinking of anything definite, till she was in the park again. 


VUl 


Oh, Captain Frensham, Captain Frensham, she bemoaned. Hating Billy, 
she hated the man who had pursued him. Between them, they had spoiled 
Captain Frensham for her. She wanted Mother. Ivy and Marion might be 
just anywhere by now. It was useless to search for them. Thank goodness 
she had a shilling to ride home with. 

Near Bethnal Green she boarded a ’bus. She had had no tea yet and felt 
hungry. 

Besides that, she was still exhausted from her run and still disturbed by a 
too-vivid memory of the incident preceding it. To say that she was 
‘shocked’ would be misleading. Through Billy, Marion and a number like 
them she had already for some time been conversant with what are called 
the ‘facts of life,’ so that, in a restricted sense, she had ‘known everything’ 
before. But whereas the garbled body of doctrine purveyed to her by Billy 
had been accepted academically as a relationless mythology or fairy-tale (it 
had sounded equally fantastic while not half as interesting), 


the sight which broke upon her round the bramble bush was real and actual. 
In spite of that again—and though the chase itself was frightening enough 
—the episode had left within her mind the sickly, vapid, almost foolish 


taste of tepid water, sun-warmed on a summer day, its bubbles bursting 
flatly on her lips. It had produced in her a feeling not so much of terror or 
disgust as of acute embarrassment. The man, at any rate, had obviously 
been drunk or he would certainly have heard the voices and the footsteps 
sooner. People when drunk, as Sally realised well, behaved in ways for 
which they were not wholly to be held accountable. That the improbability 
of the entire affair had been, initially and, drink or not, extreme, she had, 
upon the other hand, no means of guessing. 

What had upset her more than all of this were Billy’s horrid words about 
her mother. 


CHAPTER TWO 


I 


WHEN Sally reached the fish-shop at six Thurza was not there. She had 
been in two hours ago, said Mr. Paske, and then gone out again, with Mr. 
Elphick. Some one else had been trying to see her too. A lady; name of 
Morris. Said she had left a note downstairs.... 

This was very disappointing. Sally made herself some tea. It relieved her 
emotions about Billy a little to set up a great clatter with the kettle and her 
cup and saucer, yet in spite of this deliberate racket she twice heard Mr. 
Paske saying gruffly that no, Mrs. Swales wasn’t in. The other voice each 
time was a man’s. ... Always men, especially on Saturday afternoons and 
evenings. Doubtless there had been more of them before this, but Mr. Paske 
hadn’t considered it worth while to mention their enquiries as he had those 
of Auntie Lydia, whose note was propped against the alarum clock upon 
the mantelshelf. “Oh, hell,” thought Sally. “It’s all lies, just dirty stinking 
lies.... Oh, hell....” It was from Billy, chiefly, that she had got into the way 
of using expressions like, “Oh, hell.” ... 

After her tea she went out into the street, for some reason disdaining to 
look at Mr. Paske as she passed through the shop. Over week-ends he 
opened earlier, and in the window was a big sign, composed of enamelled 
strips of tin with white letters on black. The lower strips, bearing names of 
fish—skate, plaice and rock-salmon—vwere interchangeable, whilst the top 
one, We are now frying, was permanent. This announcement had often 
amused Sally in the past, and partly from mere force of habit, partly from 
irresolution, she stood staring at it a little while from the pavement. “All 
lies,” she kept on saying in a whisper. “Just ’is stinking lies....” 

She walked towards the ‘Wheel and Harrow.’ The pianola was not on, 
but an old man was playing a barrel-organ opposite the Jug & Bottle and a 
few children were dancing. Another old man was selling evening papers. 
“Great Allied Victory ...” he bawled. 


Sally felt a tug at her sleeve. It was Gladys Snell. “Come orn Sally; ’ave 
a dance wiv us.” 
“No, I do’ wanter dance.” 


{?? 


“Yes you do, reelly.... Come orn, be a sport 

“All right...” 

The organ-man grinned. He was glad when he got little girls to dance. 
Tiddle-y id-dle-y igh-ty, hurry me home to Bligh-ty; Bligh-ty is the place for 
me-ee went the tune, and Sally felt better. She was not happy, but the 
exercise helped her to work off her bad temper just as banging the tea- 
things about had done before. Higher and higher she kicked her legs,—as 
high as she could. Birmingham, Leeds or Manchester, for I—don t—care! A 
small knot of people was watching from the ‘Private’ entrance, and when 
the music stopped there was good-humoured applause, as well as a few 
coppers. 

“Ello, Sally!” It was Uncle Plack, and with him was Mr. Elphick. A 
bottle bulged in one of Uncle Plack’s pockets. 

“You gotter dance fer me now,” he said. “Fer me.... You ’ear the latest, 
Sally? I got a pianner. Got the bloody cart too. A real pianner, not one 0’ 
them hurdy-gurdy things.... Money fer jam!” 

Mr. Elphick gave him a rather contemptuous glance and half pushed him 
out of the way. In contrast with poor Uncle Plack he looked very spick and 
span, though he too, Sally could tell, had been drinking a fair amount. 

“Good evening, Sally,” he said politely. “Is your mother back yet? She 
had to see a friend of mine on business but she ought to be back by this.” 

“No,” said Sally. 

“Well, she’s sure to be home soon now. Let’s go and wait for her there, 
shall we? So long, George.... So long!” 

Uncle Plack seemed a bit offended by this broad hint, but Mr. Elphick 
pressed something into his hand and his face brightened. “Goo’-bye!” he 
shouted after them, “an’ tell yer ma about the pianner, Sally. Don’ ferget! 
M-m-oney fer jam ...!” 

Sally herself was not eager for Mr. Elphick’s company, yet she could 
hardly refuse it. She walked back with him glumly to the fish-shop, outside 
of which now hung a reeking bluish cloud. 

“Won’t have this place for home much longer, Sally,” predicted Mr. 
Elphick pleasantly, his handkerchief to his nose. “I’ve got 


your mother fixed I think. If she 
again. Never a night in peace ...!” 


Hel-lo, hear that? Our friend the Hun 


It was an air-raid signal. At first far off and faintly, then more distinctly 
as nearer stations took up the alarm, the air was filled with the crescendoing 
whine of sirens. Presently came a couple of heavy detonations from 
maroons. The din grew deafening. People scattered from the street for 
cover. 

“That’s one advantage about your basement, I suppose,” said Mr. 
Elphick, following Sally down the stairs. “Though of course it’s nowhere 
near low enough to be really any good.” 


II 


The air-raid went on for a long while and, as appeared later, a man was 
killed in Gloucester Street, quite close; not by a bomb, however, but by a 
piece of falling shrapnel. With Thurza still out in it all somewhere, Sally 
was rather worried. Apart from that she did not feel particularly alarmed. 
Raids were of too frequent occurrence nowadays to frighten her much on 
her own account, and this one, since it provided a topic for conversation, 
should make it easier to entertain Mr. Elphick, whom she did not greatly 
like. Directly after closing the door behind him he had kissed her, and then, 
sitting down in the arm-chair, had taken her on his knees. When, with a 
wriggle, she slid promptly off them and skipped from him to the farthest 
corner of the room he seemed vexed. 

“°"M—,” he said aggrievedly. “So that’ it, is it? Do you hate me all of a 
sudden, Sally? Hate poor old Laddie?” 

“Oh, don’t be silly!” said Sally. “I mean—” She felt very embarrassed 
and did not know what to say. 

Mr. Elphick laughed in a surly manner. His breath had smelt of whisky 
and his curious flat mat of hair needed brushing. Looking at him as he 
leaned back in the chair, the heel of one shiny black shoe resting on the 
pointed toe of the other, Sally remembered with aversion the way he 
walked,—treading springily as if he were a cat. He had a lavender 
handkerchief tucked up his wrist and half hiding a gold watch. Why wasn’t 
he in the war? she wondered. She was annoyed with him now because, 
after getting poor old Uncle George tight in the saloon bar of the 


Wheel and Harrow, he had ended up by being rude to him and not letting 
him come on to the fish-shop. 


“Your mother doesn’t hate me.... She doesn’t hate me, Sally. I’ve got 
her fixed all right. I can tell you it took some doing, with the state Variety’s 
in these days;—and she’s still that bit of a limp. How would——” 

Bang, bang, went the anti-craft. The sirens had stopped long ago and all 
the noise was from the guns. Mr. Elphick sat up to listen, moistening his 
lips. 

“Damn that row!” he said. “I can’t hear myself speak. They must be 
right over us now. Those antis then were just round the corner, in the 
Foundling Hospital.” 

There was a lull in the uproar and presently he continued. 

“Yes, your mother’s fixed. She must patent her act of course, and 
then.... How would you like to go on the stage, Sally? Ever thought of it?” 

“No-o,” said Sally. She was weary of Mr. Elphick, and wished more and 
more that Thurza would come back. 

“Well, I should think of it if I were you. I was watching you dance.... 
Do you know that you’ve got very pretty legs?” 

“No,” said Sally again, listlessly. “’ Ave I?” 

“Yes, you have.... I wish you’d dance for me in here. There’s lots of 
room. Plenty....” 

“But there’s no music, Mr. Elphick. I couldn’t dance with no music, 
could I?” 

“Oh, yes you could. And anyhow there is music, if only this racket 
stops. You wait ...!” 

In vague astonishment Sally watched him walk into the bedroom. Next 
instant he returned, carrying what proved to be a portable gramophone. It 
was of the new, gaily coloured type, with a bright vermilion case. Sally had 
never seen it before and realised that it must have been given to Thurza by 
Mr. Elphick only this very day. Despite her surprise, she felt not so much 
gratitude or pleasure as a kind of dull resentment. 

“There now,” he said triumphantly. “What do you think of that? Now 
you-——” 

“No,” said Sally, interrupting him. “Please, Mr. Elphick, I can’t ... 1am 
too tired ... lam!” 

“Oh, come! Surely you’re not too tired to /ook at the thing! You didn’t 
even know it was there, did you?” 


“I’m too tired ... ” Sally repeated stubbornly, determined to betray no 
interest in the gift. 

“Why!” said Mr. Elphick, evidently nettled by her ungraciousness. “We 
are a cross-patch today, aren’t we? Of course, though, it’s this damned raid 
that’s frightened you.... Well, never mind the dancing, or the gramophone 
either. But I would like to see those pretty legs again.... Aren’t you going to 
let me? Come now, just one high kick ... or else pull your dress up, eh? Just 
a little...” 

Sally made no reply. She knew that Thurza would wish her to be polite 
to Mr. Elphick and ‘keep in with’ him, but this coaxing tone was all at once 
repugnant and excited her mistrust. “Well,” he said, “if she won’t, she 
won’t. Another time.... But just give me a kiss to show we’re friends. 
She’ll do that for Laddie?” 

He had moved towards her but she edged away. 

“Come on!” he said, his eyes narrowing. “Have a heart, young lady; 
have a heart!” 

Suddenly he made a grab at her, catching her in his arms, and, as 
suddenly, Sally found herself battling with him, pushing him violently from 
her, even hitting at him with clenched fists. A second ago she had merely 
disliked him, and now, in a moment, her dislike had deepened to actual 
hate. She hated ‘Laddie’ as she had hated Billy and the man under the 
bushes.... 

“Leggo! Leggo, you young devil! Leggo my sair...!” 

His voice was agonised. As they swayed back and forth, Sally fancied 
dimly that she could hear footsteps descending the stairs behind her, but 
neither for this nor for Mr. Elphick’s entreaties did she desist. She had lost 
all power of sober thought and fought on in a wild unreasoning passion. 
Her fingers, it chanced, had gripped a thick lock of Mr. Elphick’s hair. She 
pulled at 1t—pulled at it as hard as she could.... 

And then an amazing, an incredible, thing happened. The door was 
pushed open, and Sally, whose back was towards it, heard her mother’s 
voice raised in an exclamation of horror. At the same instant, Mr. Elphick, 
endeavouring to free himself, ducked his head smartly whilst Sally still 
retained her grasp upon the tuft of hair. Immediately, she was aware of a 
strange unexpected lessening of tension in her fingers. Mr. Elphick, now 
standing clear of her, uttered a yell—of anguish rather than of 


rage—and clapped both hands to his skull. It was completely bald. 

“My God!” screamed Mother. “Oh my——” 

Sally, in a dream, had let the wig fall to the floor. Mr. Elphick, pouncing, 
picked it up and replaced it on his head. With a look at once sickly and 
venomous he strode in silence to the door and, brushing hurriedly past 
Thurza, vanished up the stairs. 

“My God!” said Mother again. “Oh—my—God!” 

For a long while she could say no more than that. Sally, for her part, 
kept on crying. All the time that she was struggling with Mr. Elphick she 
had been crying without knowing it. 


Il 


The rest of the evening, too, and even the early part of the night, was 
tearful. Thurza was naturally appalled at what had happened and could not 
be brought to see why Sally had acted in such a way. As Sally herself did 
not quite understand it either, it was more difficult than ever to explain. Mr. 
Elphick, after all, had only wanted her to dance for him and asked her for a 
kiss, and then she had fought with him and pulled off his wig.... 

“Well,” said Mother, “that’s torn it properly, that has. That’s put the lid 
on everything. You must have been crazy....” It turned out, also, that 
Thurza’s theatrical future was by no means so assured as ‘Laddie’ had 
pretended to believe. Although she had secured a week’s trial engagement 
at the Resplendent, where her act would be sandwiched in between the 
films, she was very pessimistic. And she could count on no more help from 
Mr. Elphick, that was certain. 

“Did you know he had a wig?” asked Sally. 

“Yes, of course. What’s that got to do with it?” 

Sally started crying again. She could not now tell Mother how she had 
longed and longed for her return. Still less say anything about that 
afternoon’s excursion to the park. Nothing that really mattered, that was. 
Every single one of her worries, and particularly the worry caused by 
Billy’s odious accusations against Thurza, had to stay bottled up inside her. 

It had grown dark, and, since the ‘all clear’ had blown some 


while ago, they were able to light the gas for their supper of fish and chips. 
During the height of the raid Mother had taken shelter, with scores of 


others, in the Maison Lyons cellars. On her way back she had heard that the 
man killed near Gloucester Street was the father of a little girl in Sally’s 
school. 

So anyhow, things might have been much worse. Mother, whatever Billy 
said about her, was safe home again,—not killed.... 

Sally got into bed. Suddenly, just as she was at last falling asleep by 
Thurza’s side after crying quietly for almost an hour, she remembered 
Uncle Plack and his piano. Never mind now. She would tell that tomorrow. 


CHAPTER THREE 


I 


NEXT week there was a prolonged call from Miss Morris. She had 
moved from Kilburn to the East End and the note propped on the 
mantelshelf had been partly to say that she was now some sort of rescue 
worker in Porcelli’s Homes. Thurza, worried to death by her own troubles, 
was even less enthusiastic than usual at the prospect of Auntie Lydia’s 
coming to tea in the fish-shop but, failing to think of a reason for putting 
her off, decided that the visitation was as well got over with at once. 

Sally (having been cautioned beforehand against saying anything about 
not really being Thurza’s child in front of the expected guest, who was ‘a 
bit of an old fool’ and ‘wouldn’t understand’) returned from school to find 
tea already started, indeed almost finished. Auntie Lydia had ‘such a twist’ 
that there was practically no cress or beetroot left. Long ago, when Sally’s 
nurse, she had been a ‘great sinner,’ so she said, but then the scales had 
fallen from her eyes and she had been converted. She had gone on getting 
more and more religious and now it was evidently Thurza and Sally who, in 
her opinion, were ‘great sinners.’ Their present style of living in the fish- 
shop must have shocked her, and on retiring to the bedroom for a few 
moments she unfortunately caught sight of certain objects which Thurza 
had forgotten to hide away. This made Auntie Lydia quite upset as well as 
extremely inquisitive, but before Sally she could not say much. Besides 
being assistant in Doctor Porcelli’s créche, where babies were taken care of 
for their mothers, she belonged to something called the ‘Gently Does It 
Band,’ which meant that she had to try and convert as many people as 
possible gradually and one at a time, and she had also brought with her a 
piece of apparatus called a ‘Promise Box.’ The ‘Promise Box’ was filled 
with paper slips rolled into tiny upright cylinders and packed tightly 
together so as to form a kind of honeycomb. Pulling out the slips was like 
dipping in a lucky bag; but when you had pulled there was only a text. 
Auntie Lydia’s was: ‘My grace is sufficient for thee’; Mother’s was: ‘The 
Lord will provide,’ 


and Sally’s was about ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of heaven.’ It was too 
long to remember completely. 

“Well,” said Auntie Lydia at last, “I did want to stay for a proper talk, 
but I must get back to my little ones. It’s the Lord’s vineyard, indeed it is. 
They just give me three hours off every Friday and I ’ave to be in by six- 
thirty.... Good-bye, dear; God bless you ...!” 

Thurza, following her out upstairs, made a face behind her back at Sally. 
Returning, she threw herself exhaustedly into a chair. 

“My—God!” she said. “She had her sitting breeches on all right. Must 
have grown corns on her arse. For Christ’s sake run round to the ‘Wheel’ 
and bring me nine pennorth of white satin ...!” 


II 


As the days went by, Thurza became increasingly dependent upon 
‘white satin’—or ‘black velvet’ or whatever it might be —and Sally more 
and more accustomed to fetching these beverages for her from the ‘Wheel 
and Harrow.’ Strictly speaking, such a little girl was not supposed to go 
inside a pub, but the enactment forbidding her entry was still regarded as an 
absurd innovation by the inhabitants of Prebbles Rents, and, it appeared, by 
big Bob ‘Brummagem,’ the publican himself. He might frown a bit 
whenever he caught Sally in the Jug & Bottle, yet he allowed her to be 
served just the same. 

Often and often would she wonder how long it would be before, as 
Mother said, their ‘luck changed,’ rendering constant ‘pick-me-ups’ less 
necessary. 

Latterly, ‘luck’ could hardly have been worse, and it was difficult to 
avoid a half superstitious (as well as partly reasonable) feeling that Mr. 
Elphick’s wig had ‘started it.” The engagement at the Resplendent had 
come to nothing. Mother had ‘got the bird,’ quarrelled with somebody 
important, and, in a temper, thrown up the whole thing. This had been on 
the very day of Auntie Lydia’s visit, and Thurza’s exasperation with Miss 
Morris was by no means surprising. 

“Coming in here with her tracts and texts and ‘Lord will provide’s!” 
Mother burst out as soon as her guest was gone. “I may live in a slum.... 
All right then, I /ive in a slum! Poking and 


prying! I hope she was shocked! I wouldn’t have her dirty mind at anyrate 

1» 

Sally, too, while not understanding the incident completely, had been 
upset when Auntie Lydia, looking excited, grieved and all agog, had 
returned to the parlour from the bedroom. What her grey, curiously roving 
eyes had seen in there remained unknown, though her discovery’s general, 
if not its specific, character seemed plain. Sally divined immediately that it 
had something, anyhow, to do with men,—and now her mother’s own 
resentful, partly unintentional half-confidences could but confirm her in the 
mournful recognition of a long-hinted, long-evaded truth. 

Why it should be so mournful she could scarcely tell, unless, perhaps, 
her realisation meant that Billy after all was proved correct, or because 
‘going gay,’ as it was called in Prebbles Rents, earned for the gay-gone a 
peculiar, almost jocular yet very definite and thinly veiled contempt. The 
‘gaiety,’ besides, was in this case attended complicatingly with certain 
inconveniences of a more purely practical description. On several occasions 
recently Sally had returned from school to find the bedroom door bolted 
against her. Once she had actually had to wait till past eleven o’clock 
before she could get in.... 

Occurrences like these had wrung from her at last admission of what she 
had first indignantly denied, yet her reluctance to believe it was in no sense 
a censure of her mother. Here was a matter for some satisfactory if elusive 
explanation merely. Sally’s loyalty was staunch enough to resist any 
contrary suggestion, and the idea that Thurza was a ‘wicked’ woman was 
absurd. Within wide limits all that Mother did must still be right. Even if 
she might be, as Billy said, a ‘tart,’ she could not be the kind of ‘tart’ that 
he had meant.... 

Thurza herself, meanwhile, said nothing, except by mistake or very 
vaguely, and it was just this miserable ignoring of the subject that Sally 
found most difficult to bear. The faint tinge of scornful disapproval or of a 
more insulting tolerance which she could now imagine in the manner of the 
people outside and around them troubled her less than the constraint 
resulting from their own inability to talk the situation over openly between 
themselves. Mother must surely guess sometimes that Sally guessed, but 
she was too uncertain or bitterly embarrassed for a 


frank discussion. Only when her tongue was loosed by drink, or through 
sheer inadvertence, would she occasionally let slip remarks which had 
some reference to the forbidden topic. For the most part, by what was 
coming rapidly to be a sort of tacit understanding, it was avoided strictly. 

Poor Mummie, thought Sally. It’s not her fault! She doesn’t like having 
to do it any more than me, if I ever had to.... 

This was the conclusion to which, in pondering the matter, she would 
invariably return. Mother, quite obviously, hated doing what was stealthy, 
covert and supposedly ‘disgraceful,’ but there had been good reason for all 
else that she had done,—so, doubtless, for this too. And, as to the question 
of ‘fault’—why, it might easily be argued that it was Sally’s own fault in a 
way, for costing such a lot to feed and clothe, and then for pulling off Mr. 
Elphick’s wig, and now, if you please, on top of that, for hindering and 
handicapping the latest money-making efforts by her joint occupation of 
the one double-bed! Even if she were to sleep on the old horsehair sofa in 
the parlour, the men must still pass through there to get out and up the 
stairs... 

Money, she reflected drearily—money, money money ...!” Always 
money. Nowadays it was very short indeed. The April ‘registered’ was 
overdue, and the monthly pension, too, was nearly all used up. Most of it, 
Sally knew, had been lent to Uncle Plack, whose insides were growing 
worse and worse. Recently there had been talk of sending him to hospital. 


Il 


What, she would often wonder, had become of the little boys,— of 
Trotter, Twinkle, Tiny, Toots and Tadpole, and then of Roly, Rooty, 
Rumpus, Rory, Rabbit? There were still little boys constantly hanging 
round Uncle Plack and pestering him, but they were no_ longer 
‘gentlemanly.’ Very far from that. 

Just as his present abode was a terrible come-down after Dulwich, so, 
too, the young ragamuffins who accompanied him now were a sad descent 
from those he used to call his ‘throstles’ or his ‘nightingales’ in former 
days. They were, in fact, an appalling crew,—trude, dirty and noisy, and, 
though he did not seem to know it, continually making fun of him behind 
his back, or sometimes even to his face. 


Sally disliked them so much that she did not visit Uncle Plack as 
frequently as she would otherwise have done, but once or twice she did go 
to see him in spite of them. On these occasions, and at her request, he had 
finally succeeded in shooing most of them away, so that he and Sally 
dragged the piano up and down the streets together unattended. 

For a few weeks after he had left Dulwich and lost his last job in the 
orchestra of a small cinema he had ‘gone on his club,’ but that money had 
finished long ago. He lived now below a sign-maker’s shop. The front 
window was full of a wonderful assortment of letters and sample signs— 
silver and bronze and gold-leaf under glass—whilst outside, over the 
pavement, was suspended a redoubtable capital B of gilded wood. Sally, 
always fascinated by anything to do with ‘writing,’ wanted to linger and 
inspect these marvels at her leisure, but Uncle Plack said no. He had grown 
nervous at the sight of his landlord staring at them from within. 

It was about seven o’clock, and the third time Sally had ‘been round’ 
with him. Thurza, when she heard of the piano, had been very depressed 
because it rubbed in the extent to which the family fortunes had collapsed, 
yet, after all, it was probably the best thing Uncle Plack could have done, 
and sometimes he got quite a lot of coppers in an evening. Tonight, 
however, was not a particularly good night, only just ‘middling’ as he said. 
After playing at various points along Roseberry Avenue they branched off 
into a side-street and stopped by a shop that sold tripe, jellied eels and pigs’ 
trotters. Uncle Plack was friendly with the lady in charge and got his supper 
in there free while Sally, who had already had hers early, stayed out in the 
cart to mind the piano. Her distrust of all little boys was now so vivid that 
she was alarmed when Uncle Plack, on reappearing, was followed by one 
he must have picked up inside, wearing short blue cotton knickers and very 
large boots. “This is Tich,” said Uncle Plack. “ ’E’s comin’ with us to ’elp 
push. Tich, this is my niece Sally.” Tich had a big head. His breath smelt 
sharp of the vinegar he had been taking with his eels and when Sally looked 
at his face she realised that he was not a little boy at all. It turned out 
afterwards that he was twenty-five years old, almost a dwarf. 

Up and down they went, up and down. Whenever they 


changed their pitch Uncle Plack would pull while Tich and Sally pushed 
behind. The cart and piano together were heavy, and even a slight gradient 
made it hard work. Usually they halted close to a pub, and once, despite the 


‘No Drinking Outside’ order, a woman in a black fur jacket gave Sally 
some port on the sly as she stood near the kerb. “Christ!” exclaimed the 
woman in half-amused anger, “I said a sip, not a nole —in’ swaller ...!” 
Sally had been dancing, and after the port she danced better than ever. 
Sometimes, instead of dancing, she would sing, joining in with the rest who 
were singing too. Tich held a cap for coppers, whilst Uncle Plack, of 
course, was mounted on the floor of the cart, seated at the piano upon a 
camp-stool. His clothes were very shabby, and his playing was not quite so 
good as it used to be, though no one noticed that. He would start, as a rule, 
with a song-tune everybody knew—‘Absent’ or ‘Friend 0’ Mine’ or 
‘Tipperary’—and then proceed with something he preferred himself, like 
Schubert’s Military March or even a Chopin Polonaise. Next might come 
selections from ‘Bubbly,’ “Yes Uncle’ and other current revues,—numbers 
such as ‘Wid-ows are won-der-ful!’ and ‘Think of me when the Band is 
Playing.’ Finally, a song again, with a rousing, rip-roaring chorus, tempting 
people to stamp their feet and yell. 


Good bye-ee; don’t cry-ee! 
Wipe the tear, baby dear, from your eye-ee! 


and the rest of it up to 


Bon soir, old thing; cheerioh, chin-chin; 
Na-poo, toodle-oo, good bye-ee ...! 


The last ‘good bye-ee,’ taken up by a considerable crowd, resounded 
with an enthusiastic crash. A policeman appeared and spoke to Uncle 
Plack. “Move on!” he said, though not unkindly. 

They went to another pub several streets away. It had begun to get dark, 
and the bicycle lamp fixed to a music-stand behind Uncle George’s back 
would soon have to be lit. Sally was still pleasantly excited, but Uncle 
George was gloomy. He was ‘out of form’ these days, he said, and tonight 
particularly he had a bad pain in his stomach, which needed a drink to settle 
it before he could play any more. 


A long time elapsed while he was in the bar and when he came out he 
was accompanied by two men with whom he had started some sort of 
argument inside. This argument was continued on the pavement and was to 
do with the ‘Turkish’ war-vessels Goeben and Breslau. Not much could 
really be made of the controversy, but as soon as Sally heard the names 
Goeben and Breslau she knew that Uncle Plack was in the preliminary 
disputatious stage of tightness. For some strange reason, the very thought 
of those ships, which had passed from the focus of public interest some 
years since, still made him boil with anger, and his bringing them into the 
discussion now was a sure sign that he was slightly drunk. 

“Disgrace!” cried Uncle Plack. “That’s wot it was. ’Ush-’ush! Talk 
about ’ush-’ush! Clear away to Con-stan-ti-nople. Churchill could’ve 
stopped ’em but they wouldn’ let ’1m. Slipped right through our fingers, 
that’s ss 

One of the other men, not attending to Uncle Plack, kept spreading out 
his arms, as if beginning a speech. “Kind friends,” he said. ‘Kind friends,— 
our k-kind ol’ friend ’ere goin’ t’play to us ... some’v ’is well-known tripe. 
G-gems from the Hopera, k-kind friends....” 

The associate of the ‘kind friends’ man, less inebriated, took hold of 
Uncle Plack’s jacket collar with a ‘no nonsense’ air and assisted him up 
into the cart. “Come orn, Daddy,” he said. 

“Come orn;—give us a chune!” 

And then a curious thing happened,—though perhaps it seemed curious 
to Sally only, who in any case could not have explained why it was 
curious.... Uncle Plack sat down on the camp-stool and began to play,—but 
not a song to which the people round could dance and stamp. It was 
something in slow three-four time, something very different from what they 
had expected, and at first quite incongruous with the place and scene. A 
few of the more boisterous uttered tentative cat-calls and the ‘kind friends’ 
man began to giggle. Presently, however, they were all silent. 

The tune continued. Tich had lit the bicycle lamp, though there was still 
a dim red glow in the sky at the end of the street. The evening had been 
rather hot, but now, in a moment, it was much cooler, with, even, a faint 
breeze just lifting Sally’s skirts and blowing softly about her legs. Uncle 
Plack’s face, in 


the lamplight, was grotesquely shadowed by the knob of his projecting 
wen, yet it looked suddenly earnest, sobered and contented. Possibly, 
having helped him to get rid, once more, of his pent-up indignation over the 
Goeben and the Breslau, the drink really had ‘settled’ him and quieted his 
nerves. He was playing much better than he had played before, feeling it 
while he played. From under his fingers the lovely, lovely measure stole 
grieving, dwelling out, calmly and soothingly despite its grief, in a series of 
lingering held-notes and majestic, gentle chords. It was what church must 
be like, thought Sally, so sad and yet so sure of everything, and peaceful. 
Somehow, the entire character of the day had been immediately altered by 
it. A delicious happy unhappiness possessed her. 

All at once it was over. Uncle Plack climbed down from the cart. He was 
tired again, he said, and could not play any more. Though there was no 
applause he got some coppers. 

They went back, with the cart, to the corner of Theobalds Road. “Good 
night, Sally,” said Uncle Plack, kissing her. He was going on with Tich to 
the sign-maker’s shop, and Sally returned home alone. 

At the head of the basement stairs she ran into somebody just coming up 
them with her mother. It was light enough to see his face, and at first glance 
Sally, with a terrible start, thought he was Captain Frensham. She was 
wrong, however. This man was young, too, and an officer, but his cheeks 
were not quite so pink and his moustache was different. His name was 
Thwaites —Major Sholto Thwaites—and he spoke very nicely to Sally for 
a few moments before continuing out into the street with Thurza. “I'll only 
be gone a minute!” Mother called over her shoulder to Sally. 

Fortunately, she kept her word, and for once in a way they had an ‘early 
night.’ Mother seemed actually cheerful. She was pleased at having met 
Major Thwaites, whom she fancied she might really like. 

In bed, Sally kept thinking of Uncle George and the tune he had played. 
She could still see the dark, late-evening street, feel that cool wind from 
nowhere whipping around her knees, and even smell the hot, oily whiff 
from the bicycle lamp upon the cart. 

As for the tune, she found out later on that it was Handel’s ‘Largo,’ but 
the particular pub where Uncle George had played 


it was lost to her. She had forgotten to notice its name, or the way they had 
taken in returning from it, and she never succeeded in finding it again. 


IV 


Major Thwaites (but he insisted they should call him simply ‘Sholto’) 
bought them lots of records for the vermilion gramophone. Mother having 
pawned it, ‘Sholto’ got it out for her, and now Sally could dance to 
something superior to a barrel-organ. There was ‘Coppelia,’ and ‘Faust,’ 
and Saint-Saéns’s ‘Swan,’ and plenty more besides. 

Sholto, too, told her she had ‘pretty legs,’ but he was a different sort 
entirely from Mr. Elphick, and Sally rather liked his kissing her. He was 
‘Air Force, ex-R.F.C.,’ and presently would be known as ‘Squadron 
Leader’ instead of ‘Major.’ Soon, also, his uniform would be blue, not 
khaki. He worked at the ‘Hotel Bolo’ and met Mother for lunch at 
Simpson’s. One evening he brought an army friend with him named Phil, 
but Phil displeased him by getting tight, unbuckling his Sam Browne, 
taking a thing called a ‘grummet’ out of his cap, and then bashing the cap 
into a ‘gor-blimey.’ Phil had no manners, apologised Sholto for him 
afterwards. Really, Sholto was a bit strict, yet Sally admired him 
immensely, and was grateful to him for keeping the other objectionable 
men from the fish-shop. Next to her dear Captain Frensham he was the 
nicest man she had known. If Mother married him she would not mind at 
all. 

Thurza, perhaps, thought much the same as Sally. So far, because she 
had no money for good clothes or a good room, and because poor Sally was 
always in the way, she had had as little luck with the ‘sweethearting’ 
business as with everything else. The men she entertained had usually been 
rude and rough and there seemed small chance of getting a better class of 
‘custom.’ But now that Sholto had appeared all this was changed—or might 
be. Sholto gave her a set of pink ‘Venn’s Undies’ and a pair of garters with 
tiny silver gates, on each of which was written “No Admittance Except on 
Business.” Sometimes, instead of wearing his ‘posh,’ ‘split-arse’ togs, he 
would turn up in his old R.F.C. maternity-jacket, though he was not 
supposed to, and this made him sentimental, yet very lively and inclined to 
joke. The new Air Force uniform, he said, might not be blue after all, but 


bottle-green with ermine cuffs and Hessian boots. That would be because 
the R.N.A.S. fellows (and particularly ‘Mr. Fittle’) were designing it. 


R.N.A.S. meant “Rather Naughty After Sunset,” and V.A.D. meant 
something he could only whisper to Mother. ... And, talking of garters, did 
they know the answer to the riddle about “Why did Mrs. Blank wear black 
garters?” Mother, to please him, would pretend to be shocked, but as a 
matter of fact Sholto was very ‘proper.’ “Out in the Open, with Every one 
Looking” was about the wickedest song he would ever sing.... At last, 
Mother said, she had found a ‘real gentleman.’ Sholto had told her she had 
“no idea of making the most of herself’ or of “bettering her condition.” He 
was not merely ‘keen on’ her but he respected her as well, which, he 
considered, was more important. How would it be, he asked, in view of this 
respect, if he should ‘set them up,’ when he could manage it, in quite a cosy 
little flat he had his eye on, close to Maida Vale? 


V 


It was tantalising indeed that this suggestion must remain, for the 
present, a suggestion merely, which it was hardly practicable, apparently, to 
act upon at once. Sholto, too, he explained, had pecuniary embarrassments. 
It was a bit difficult just yet. Later on they would see.... 

How Thurza had met Sholto, Sally was not informed. He was tall, fair, 
hard-blue-eyed and ‘aristocratic,’ and that so distinguished-looking a 
person must have detested coming to the fish-shop was certain. Yet he 
made no proposal of a move to more salubrious quarters as a first, half-way 
step to Maida Vale, nor, to the last, did Thurza ever get enough from him to 
settle her now long outstanding rent with Mr. Paske. However, it was 
useless to repine, and foolish to expect too much of anybody. Maida Vale, it 
seemed, was only a dream, and they would probably stay in the fish-shop 
till they died, but, if that were so, they could none the less feel grateful for 
the brightness and variety brought into their existence there through 
Sholto’s visits. Meanwhile, apart from them, all things continued very 
much as usual. 

This ‘as usual’ was true, particularly, of Sally’s school, where the 
routine, regardless of the changes and the chances of her 


life at home, remained unaltered. In the class-room there was still Miss 
Tugwell with her hymns of hate against the Kaiser; still the same row of 
dwarf geraniums and neatly labelled ‘nature specimens’ in jars along each 


window-sill; and still, on Wednesday afternoons, the tonic sol-fa lesson 
with its modulator and its tuning-forks, its ‘Minstrel Boy’ and ‘Hearts of 
Oak’ and ‘Tara’s Halls,’ and its somewhat absurd yet much appreciated 
‘action songs’ permitting Sally joyfully to ‘flap her wings and crow’ as a 
reputed fowl or to make grunts and rooting motions as a reputed pig. 
Outside, in the playground, there was, as ever, the whirr and dusty slap of 
skipping-ropes (each girl counting her skips in a competitively chanted 
drone), the scrape of hobnails and of metal toe-protectors upon asphalt, 
and, if a game of net-ball were in progress, the punctuating shrill of 
teacher’s whistle. Now and then Sally played net-ball herself, but as a rule 
she either skipped or just stood gossiping with friends, sharing their aniseed 
and brandy balls, ‘clove delight,’ peppermints and other sweets. Sometimes 
she would stare idly at the people in the road or, led astray by mischievous 
example, grimace obscenely at them through the railings.... 

Like many Council institutions of its type and size the school had a 
name of its own. It was called the Tunstall School, the boys wearing special 
caps with a green monogram. This was, no doubt, supposed to foster esprit 
de corps, and Sally for a while experienced a novel pride at being thus 
included as one unit in a wider group. Although that feeling soon wore off 
she retained for the school a measure of good will which might have been 
much greater save for the unfriendliness of some of her companions. These 
were in a minority, to be sure, yet there were enough of them to make her 
miserable at times by taunts and innuendoes. Of Billy—who, since their 
disagreement in the park, had never missed a chance of plaguing her and 
who, she knew too well, continued to spread nasty tales about her mother— 
she fortunately saw less and less. Boys, girls and infants having separate 
entrances, class-rooms and playgrounds, she usually found it easy to avoid 
him, but to steer clear, for instance, of the coarsely gesturing Doris Briggs 
or of the lewdly pantomimic Cissie Custance was another matter. Even Ivy 
and Marion, whose favour at the best was not worth much, seemed now to 
shun her. 


It was from Marion none the less, on a hot afternoon in May, that Sally 
first had tidings of an event of some importance to her privately. Cissie 
Custance, pretending to cover a guffaw with a hand raised to her mouth, 
had been retailing a gross story which she evidently deemed as personally 
pointed as it was certainly offensive, and Sally, to escape her, had run into 


the playground. The three o’clock ‘break’ had just started, but instead of 
joining the other girls at hopscotch, tag or skipping, she wandered drearily 
towards the school-keeper’s lodge, extracting solace from a paper screw of 
‘liquorice all-sorts.” Marion, catching sight of her, pursued her. 

“Ello, Sally,” she said. “’Eard about your uncle? ’E was comin’ out 0’ 
the Wheel an’ got knocked down. ’E’s in the ’ospital.” 

That proved as much as Marion, who had heard of the calamity late in 
the dinner-hour, could tell, but Sally, on returning home, learned further 
details. 

The ‘knocking down,’ apparently, was only incidental. Uncle Plack, 
seized by a violent pain, had staggered and half fallen in the path of an 
approaching dray. His head and one leg were hurt, but the injuries produced 
by the accident had been found far less serious than the ominous pain 
which had happened to precipitate it. He was now in the St. Magnus 
Hospital, near Duncan Street, where Mother had already been to visit him. 

This was not all. Thurza, when she came back from the hospital at half 
past three, had received news which, in its way, was almost as distressing 
as the state of Uncle Plack. Awaiting her was a brief unhappy note from 
Sholto to say that he was ordered away immediately from London.... There 
had been, he wrote, a terrible hic-boo at Bolo, a perfectly colossal ‘strafe,’ 
and he was off at once for France. He would try to say good-bye to them, 
but might not have the time. His hastily scrawled signature was barely 
legible. 

Thurza and Sally looked at each other blankly for some moments as 
though stunned, and then burst into tears together. 

Troubles would never end. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
I 


WITH Sholto gone, the monthly ‘registered’ still unaccountably delayed, 
and Uncle George as ill as he could be, the outlook rarely had appeared less 
cheerful. 

“Well,” said Thurza, glancing for the twentieth time into her handbag to 
make sure the money remained safe within, “that’s a whole guinea 
anyhow.... And there may be more!” 

They were crossing Soho Square, coming away from Thurloe’s 
Commercial Photographic Studios, where Sally had just posed for an 
advertisement of ‘Cruncho Rusks.’ 

“You can have your birthday present now,” continued Mother as they 
turned from Sutton Street into the Charing Cross Road. “It'll be three 
weeks late, but never mind....” 

“No; I don’t want one. Sholto gave me one anyhow.” 

“But J want you to have one. And it’s your own money....” 

“Oh, ’ell ... I don’t want one ... truly ... and you know it’d be silly!” 

At the studios, a representative of the Advertising Agency had shown 
Sally exactly how she was to stand on tiptoe, altering her posture again and 
again until it suited him and Mr. Thurloe squeezed the bulb. She was 
supposed to be stealing rusks from a biscuit barrel on a sideboard, and after 
the ‘shot’ was taken both she and Mother were allowed to eat a rusk or two. 
Sally was a bit surprised to find there actually had been Cruncho Rusks in 
the barrel, and not just ‘imitation.’ 

All this had come about through a casual suggestion of Sholto’s before 
he left, and a week ago Mother had decided they must try the idea for what 
it was worth. They had gone at once to the studios, and an ordinary, 
sensible photo of Sally, without rusks or anything else, had been secured 
and ‘put on file.” Then, only this morning, a postcard had arrived telling 
them to come again for a real ‘pose.’ Mother, it so happened, had recently 
heard of another little girl whose picture was always appearing in 
advertisements of some one’s soap and who, so her mother declared, had 
turned out a ‘regular gold-mine.’ If Sally’s photo made an 


equal hit with Cruncho Rusks she too might keep on going to the studio 
week after week, earning an easy guinea every time. 

“You’d better change your mind,” said Thurza, returning to the subject 
of the birthday present and laughing wryly. “Change it while you’ve the 
chance, before I blue the blinking lot on rent!” 

And “No,” said Sally once more, firmly. “I don’t want a present. 
Really....”’ 

A few steps further on, she noticed, was a public house. Thurza’s 
expression—quickening yet undecided and then buoyant, reckless— 
showed she had noticed it as well. Sally pursed her lips and looked 
resignedly down at the pavement, feeling suddenly depressed again. Even 
in their present desperate pass, she reflected with mournful shrewdness, it 
probably would not be on the rent that most of the new money would be 
‘blued.’ 


II 


While her mother was in the saloon she waited outside. Through the 
door of the public bar a drunken soldier, escorted by a couple of red-capped 
military police, had just emerged. Singing lustily, he still seemed happy, 
and Sally was reminded of the soldiers who had sung in the train to 
Sydenham before Jimmy died. Despite her prompt good luck about the 
photo she now felt vaguely distressed, as if knowing that something 
disagreeable was going to happen. 

In a minute or two Thurza came out again. Probably conscience-smitten, 
she was more anxious than ever to buy the present, and it was hard to 
dissuade her. “Well,” she said at length regretfully, “I suppose you’re right. 
We ought to save, of course, though it certainly does make me feel a 
pig....” 

The afternoon was sultry. A horse, drawing a Carter Paterson van, had a 
straw hat on with a pair of holes through which its ears protruded quaintly, 
and the entrances to several of the pubs were flung wide open but hung 
with red-and-white-striped canvas curtains. It was nearly three. Passing the 
Holborn Restaurant, Sally sniffed up the delicious odours of cooking. 
People were still drifting leisurely out from a late luncheon—officers in 
dazzling polished boots, expensively dressed ladies and others—but Sally 
had had no meal since a particularly scrappy breakfast. 


She had an unpleasant emptiness in her stomach, and the hot glare made 
her slightly faint. Her feet, too, in patched shoes badly in want of further 
mending, had begun to ache. 

“Let’s get something to eat,’ she said abruptly. “That? ll be my present!” 

“To eat? Why, yes, of course ...!” 

Refreshed by the liquor, which had sidetracked her own appetite, Thurza 
felt no immediate need of food herself. She had forgotten about Sally’s 
having eaten nothing for the last eight hours, and was now overwhelmed 
with contrition. 

“Come on,” she said, making for a neighbouring Lyons. “We can get 
something here.” 

“No,” said Sally. “Or any’ow don’t let’s eat it there, I mean. Let’s take it 
?ome to eat.” 

“All right.” 

Mother bought a bag of sausage-rolls, and they continued on their way. 
Prospect of food was cheering, yet Sally still felt uneasily subdued. Just as 
her mother’s going into the pub and then the tipsy soldier’s lurching 
singing out of it had started her remembering the Sydenham train, so, too, 
this Lyons restaurant had made her think about the white-and-golden tea- 
shop where they had sat dejectedly on the same day almost a year ago. 
However foolishly, she had again a faint suspicious sense of trouble close 
ahead. 

In the fish-shop, Thurza stopped at the landing to speak to Mr. Paske, 
who had a letter for her, while Sally went downstairs and put the kettle on. 
After five minutes had passed there seemed no object in waiting tea for 
Mother any longer. Sally was very hungry and by the time that Thurza did 
at last appear, holding the opened letter in her hand, two of the sausage- 
rolls had been consumed. 

Sally looked up at Mother as she came in, and instantly her own heart 
froze. 

“What is it?” she asked. “Why are you crying?” 

Thurza ran to her and kissed her but did not speak. 

“What is it?” wailed Sally, pushing her chair back noisily and getting up. 
“What is it? Please tell me quick. Is it Uncle George? Is he—dead?” 

Mother shook her head. “No,” she managed to say at length. “Not Uncle 
George ... not him.” 


“Who, then? Oh, tel] me!” 

“Tt’s—it’s—” Mother stopped a moment, almost too overcome to go on. 
“It’s—not Uncle George. It’s—a woman.” 

“A woman ... Do I know ’er? Oh, do te// me!” 

“Yes, I—I think you saw her once. You must be brave, lovey. She ... Oh, 
Christ, Pll have to get it over with and tell you.... She was the one I told 
you was your——” 

“My what?” pleaded Sally piteously, rendered desperate by these 
repeated hesitations. “Told me was my what ...?” 

“Your real mother,” Thurza answered slowly. 


Il 


Sally had started to cry, but chiefly because of a shock of relief. Though 
wicked to think so, she had expected worse. Even to lose Uncle George 
would have been far more distressing. The woman who had died was, at the 
most, but a mysteriously threatening name. Something was strangely 
wanting from this blow. 

Thurza, sinking to her knees by Sally, hugged her tight and kissed her 
over and over on the mouth. Then, drawing away, she regarded her 
searchingly, her eyes apprehensive and appealing. “Look at me, Sally!” she 
begged, as if Sally were not, already, looking at her. “Listen! Christ, kid, 
listen to me! You don’t know how fond of you I am! You never wil/ know, 
do you hear me? Yes ... I might have guessed you’d take it harder than I 
would....” 

It was some time before Mother saw that the effect of the news on Sally 
was not so terrible as she presumed, but when she did realise it she, too, 
was greatly relieved. She sat on the floor, one foot crossed under her, and 
grew gradually calmer. “Come on,” she said after a while, soberly. “Dry 
your eyes, pet. That’s it....””. She gave Sally her handkerchief. “You can put 
up with me all right, can’t you?” she said in a faintly jealous tone. “I’ve 
done more for you than anybody e/se has—not that that’s saying much!” 

Sally was too full for utterance and could only cling to Thurza, who was, 
she had divined, feeling a lot better,—almost laughing again in spite of her 
eyes’ being so red. 

“It’s sink or swim, kid!” Mother advised, still with that jealous 


air as though half vexed as well as pleased. “We’ll have to stick to each 
other, you know. There’s nobody but ourselves to care a damn if we live or 
die.” 

This seemed rather cruel, considering poor Uncle George and even 
Auntie Lydia, yet it didn’t matter whether Mother was cruel or not. She was 
nicer than any one. 

By this, they were both so much more composed that presently Sally, 
with only an occasional sniffle and an undecided sob now and then, went 
on eating another sausage-roll and drinking her tea. 


IV 


For an hour or two, later on, they sat together on the sofa, talking the 
situation slowly over. Mother looked fairly happy (neither she nor Sally 
was quite unhappy enough, Sally felt, with vague guilt, as she made herself 
remember who had just died!) until she began explaining. Then, when she 
got started on the ‘registered’ ’s not having turned up and admitted that 
Sally’s real mother’s death was evidently the reason, she became worried 
again and terribly scared at the loss of money possibly involved. “She’d 
arranged to have it go on coming no matter what happened—even if she 
were to die,” Thurza said, “and I can’t think— She always said—she 
always said you were to be provided for....” 

Sally, alarmed afresh and concealing a secret despondency, reminded 
Mother in vain of Mr. Thurloe’s guinea. Indeed, it was a very bad lookout. 
With the war still going on and even getting worse, their luck at Thurloe’s 
had really been exceptional, and it was most unlikely to be soon repeated. 

The letter, Sally learned, had been from ‘Auntie Fortune.’ A year ago, 
after failing to meet them at the tea-shop, she had sent a note explaining she 
had suddenly been taken very ill, and since then she had written only once. 
She was now a ‘companion’ to an old lady who lived in Scotland but 
travelled a great deal on the ‘continent,’ though recently hindered in doing 
that by the fighting. ‘Auntie’ Fortune had heard of Sally’s mother’s death 
last week. 

“She simply has to find out what’s happened to the money!” Mother 
exclaimed. “She knows I can’t do without it—and can’t find out anything 
myself except by making a hell of a mess. She’d 


promised to keep track of what went on there, after your—your mother got 
ill!” 

“Went on where?” asked Sally, miserable and curious. 

“Where your mother was ill,” Thurza answered. Just as if Sally would 
be satisfied with that! 

“Why did my real mother send money for me if she didn’t like me?” she 
enquired, for the first time expressing her obscurely arrived-at conclusion 
concerning the treatment she had received. 

“If I tell you, duckie, will you promise not to keep on talking about it? 
You’re a little girl yet, and I’d rather wait till—till you’ re older.” 

Sally nodded assent and Thurza went on. “I don’t want you to think hard 
of her, Sally. When you’re bigger you'll be able to understand—or for 
Christ’s sake, try to!—how easy it is to get into a—a tangle, and make it 
worse and worse, and— No, I can’t —I just can’t tell you about it now!” 
Thurza stopped in despair, then added: “‘There’s Auntie Fortune’s letter you 
may read if you like... 

She held it out, but Sally violently shook her head. The same instinct 
which had previously made her sad and also frightened whenever Thurza 
had begun to speak to her upon this subject remained strong with her. 
Vaguely, she realised that the more she heard about her mother the more 
sorry she would have to be.... 

“Well,” said Thurza, “that’s just as you like, pet. Not if you don’t 
want.... But you mustn’t misjudge your—your mother. After all, she 
mayn’t have had an easy time of it herself, and if it hadn’t been for her 
money God knows where we’d be ...! There’s something, though, I might 
show you ... unless you’d rather not....” 

She went into the other room, returning presently with a square of 
yellowed newspaper. Unfolding the sheet, and half reluctantly, she pointed 
to a picture of two women. “That’s her,” she said gently. “That one there.” 

If Sally had known what was coming she might have refused to see the 
photo too, but now she did look at it shrinkingly and sharply. The women 
were dancing, dressed in tights, and although their picture in the newspaper 
was smudgy and poorly reproduced it was easy enough to believe that 
Sally’s mother had been very pretty. Underneath was printed “The 
Sparkling Moselles.” 


“Have a good look at it!” said Thurza grimly. “And try not to forget it! 
Not many people know she was your mother, but one of these days 
somebody may ask you and it’s just as well for you to remember I’ve told 
you. Yes ... well, that’s her, but of course it doesn’t do her justice. Nothing 
like. She was a real beauty, Esther was. Yes, we were good friends once... 

Sally gave back the paper. She had been too hot most of the day but now 
she felt cold instead, with a slight sudden shudder. ‘Esther,’ she thought. 
The real name of her real mother. She did not want to hear any more. 

“I’m going out a minute,” said Thurza after putting away the paper. 
“Will you be all right alone, pet? I won’t be long.” 

Left to herself, Sally roamed undecidedly about the room until her eye 
fell on the gramophone. So far, they had managed not to put it into pawn 
again, but now that could scarcely be avoided. Thurza’s regretful glance, 
she noticed, had rested on it meaningly a moment since. 

Sally started the ‘Largo,’ and, when it was finished, played it all over 
again. She had played it through four times before Thurza returned with the 
fish and chips for supper, and gradually the lovely music comforted and 
calmed her, though it brought back her tears as well. 

Outside, when their meal had been eaten and cleared away, there 
remained a faint dusty creep of evening light filtering redly downwards 
through the area, but both Sally and Thurza went to bed early. Sally stayed 
awake long after Thurza, seemingly, was asleep, thinking, and trying not to 
think, about her mother. ‘Esther ... Esther,’ she was unable to help 
repeating. Somehow, the name, and her own knowledge of it, filled her 
with a sort of desperate shyness. The news of the death had a vague, sad 
importance which she could not measure. 

By degrees it grew really dark. In her mind’s ear the ‘Largo’ still went 
on. She would play it once more, for the last time perhaps, tomorrow. 


Vv 
The gramophone was taken back in pawn, but mild relief with a less 
mild regret instanced, in little, the uncertain waverings of Sally’s mood. To 


mourn the woman she had met for a few moments in the cemetery would 
have been insincere as well as 


awkward, while the relinquished gramophone meant loss indeed. 


“That’s the first thing to go,” said Thurza gloomily. “It can’t be helped. 
If we’d a friend or two we'd pass the plate round.” 

Though it was barely three o’clock, Sally was sitting on a footstool in 
the ‘parlour.’ In order to keep the Studios appointment it had been 
necessary to miss a day from school, and on the following morning she was 
genuinely too unwell to go. Then the next morning after that, which was 
today, she had arrived outside the lodge with her ‘excuse’ only to find there 
was no school at all. Recently, in her own class, there had been an outbreak 
of ‘pink-eye,’ and now, on top of “pink-eye,’ it appeared, a devastating and 
unseasonable plague of measles had become suddenly widespread. Sally 
had returned home, clasping the undelivered note, and not quite knowing 
whether to be glad or sorry at her freedom. 

“Well,” resumed Thurza grimly, “it’s up to the Lord to provide for us 
this time, and that’s a fact. Him or the Union, and an old kit-bag to pack our 
troubles in. If they do ‘come in threes’ we ought to be all right—counting 
Sholto as one. It never rains but it pours, they say. ‘Pours’ is the word. 
We ’ve had a jugful anyway... 

Sally remained silent. Sholto, she thought,—and Uncle George so ill,— 
and her real mother dead. Yes, that made three. Perhaps they had reached 
the end of their troubles at last. Perhaps.... When she was coining back 
with Thurza to the fish-shop from the Studio she had had that horrid feeling 
of a vague impendence, a black premonition,—and then, on getting home, 
she had known why. Now that the blow had fallen, the feeling should have 
gone. It must have gone. Since nothing worse could happen, there was no 
reason for it any more. She was not sure.... 


CHAPTER FIVE 


I 


AS the days went by, however, she did her best to shake off dark 
forebodings of this kind. They had enough immediate trials to depress them 
without that. Uncle George was said to be sinking; their own rent was four 
weeks in arrears; the guinea was spent long ago and, as a visit to the Studio 
informed them, there seemed faint prospect of obtaining more from the 
same source. 

Up to the present they had at no time neared the point of actual 
privation, but now they felt the pinch in an increasingly uncomfortable and 
literal sense. For this, poor Thurza’s fecklessness had been to blame. The 
monthly ‘registered,’ while it lasted, together with her pension and what 
her own improvidence occasionally tempted her to gain in a less ‘honest’ 
fashion, would have meant ‘luxury’ to many families, yet she had never 
thriftily put any of it by ‘against a rainy day.’ Instead, she had expended it 
on foolish trifles and—her worst failing—drink, so that the dire emergency 
when it arrived had found her unprepared. 

Even as it was, the situation, superficially regarded, might not have 
seemed so desperate. Ordinarily, it should have been quite possible to fall 
back, for a bare subsistence, on the pension, eking it out so as to tide the 
crisis over until Thurza managed to procure some sort of job. This plan, 
unfortunately, was hardly feasible. The loans to Uncle Plack had left 
Thurza with practically no ready money, and Mr. Paske considered, not 
unreasonably, that he held prior claim to what she had. A ‘job,’ moreover, 
proved by no means easy to obtain. The Y.M.C.A. and other canteens and 
shelters were already overstaffed, whilst the neighbouring munition- 
factories had long waiting-lists of applicants. Unfitted for most occupations 
requiring special skill, Thurza was driven to decide between two grim 
alternatives. Either her casual patrons must be somehow induced to pay a 
higher and more frequent wage of sin than heretofore, or she must swallow 
pride and take up ‘menial’ work. It would be difficult to say which course 
apeared the more repugnant. 

To ‘Auntie’ Fortune she had recently replied, sending her a 


photograph of Sally. This was the first and ‘unposed’ Thurloe picture, of 
which they had possessed a couple of copies. Thurza seemed assured that 
Fortune would like it, and would, though unable herself to do anything in a 
money way to help the pair out of their present fix, be (as it was expressed) 
‘on the job’ and all the more interested in attending to any provision made 
for Sally in Esther’s will. 

“She couldn’t leave you anything direct,’ Thurza explained obscurely, 
“but she always swore it’d be arranged somehow, and that Fortune’d be the 
one to see to it you had what was coming to you. And if Fortune doesn’t get 
busy....” 

There was something in Mother’s manner when she discussed Esther 
and this problematical bequest which even Sally thought rather shame- 
faced. It would have been nicer not to care whether the ‘registereds’ came 
at all! But they had got used to thinking of this small income, added to the 
pension, as part of a certainty. “It’s spoiled me!” Mother said, half tearful 
with worry. “And now it looks as if I’d’ve done better never to take a cent 
of the damned money! Then I shouldn’t have come to depend on the bloody 
thing!” 

Sally, during the few days it had been lying about after its arrival, had 
glanced fearfully and often at the fatal Edinburgh-postmarked envelope, 
and once, yielding to a queer compulsion of dread, had peeped inside it, 
merely to find it empty. The actual letter, bearing the tidings of the death 
that spelled disaster, had been destroyed, it seemed, or put away. 

As to the death itself, it remained something with a heavy though 
concealed significance to which she could respond but dumbly and 
confusedly in a_ half-realised pain. Thurza respected this reaction 
sufficiently to avoid further reference to a subject evidently best left alone, 
and Sally, for her part, tried not to think of it. Now and again, however, and 
with a feeling which oppressed her rather than de-pressed, she had stolen to 
the cracked bedroom mirror and gazed in brooding wonder at her face. 
Dead ... she had pondered. Her real mother was dead, but once she had 
been just as much alive as the confronting Sally in the looking-glass, the 
Sally who was ‘pretty’ and was eight years old. It was because of her real 
mother’s having lived that she herself would live a long time still.... Sally’s 
own special kind of brownish-golden hair, round cheeks, small ears, blue 
eyes and 


somewhat wide red mouth appeared not very like the corresponding 
features of the dancing-woman in the picture; yet, but for her,—strange, 
contradictory and puzzling as that was—Sally would now have been a 
different person altogether. 

Otherwise, save as the daydream sense of an unfathomable mystery 
caught her thus witchingly at some odd moment off her guard, her curiosity 
was too despondent, shrinkingly abashed and mixed with fear to become 
freely speculative or importunate —whilst in regard to her less-known 
paternity it had continued unconfessed or wholly latent. Fathers, as her 
experience of Mr. Swales had clearly shown, were nearly always ‘bad eggs’ 
and ‘bad hats.’ They were afflictions far more frequently than they were 
boons and blessings, and her own father, seemingly, had not been an 
exception to the general rule. She was much better off without one 
anyhow.... Even with her dead mother she could feel no direct identity or 
sympathy. The woman in the cemetery and in the picture of the “Sparkling 
Moselles” was somebody—a vague, wraith-like figure—who had inflicted 
on her, if remotely and unwittingly, a kind of unacknowledgeable hurt, an 
inappropriate, embarrassing and accidental wound. By her mere existence 
she had impaired the relationship with Thurza, who had been all to Sally 
that this so-called ‘real’ mother had not been. Now that the intervening 
shadow had departed, Sally instinctively demanded its complete 
obliteration from their minds. Thurza, henceforth, should be without a rival, 
no matter how phantasmal. Sally would love her harder than she had ever 
done before. 

Meanwhile, the practical effects of ‘Esther’s’ death could not be so 
dismissed. Everything pawnable was gone. Returning with Thurza from a 
job-hunting tour of Clerkenwell or Lower Islington, Sally would seat 
herself upon the footstool and gaze dispiritedly round her on the cramped 
prospect representing ‘home.’ A dusty drugget, rickety chairs and table, 
unsightly rust-scabbed metal mantelpiece, gas-ring with permanently 
kinked red rubber tube, burst horsehair sofa, dirt-engrained rag rug and 
peeling wallpaper were what she saw—and even these might not be theirs 
for long. If Thurza still refused to face the facts and did not, ere her 
landlord’s much-tried patience reached the breaking-point, go out to 
service, they would be forced to ‘make a bolt of it’ and ‘hop’ the rent. It 
was the postman’s knock on which their hopes were pinned each day. 
Although always disappointed, 


Thurza continued waveringly to insist that ‘Auntie’ Fortune’s efforts would 
be bound eventually to result in money’s coming in to them again. 

Outside, along the dingy, sun-baked streets, the indoor squalor was 
repeated, not relieved. It was only the middle of May, yet the weather had 
grown suffocatingly hot, and recently, as though nerves were not frayed 
enough, there had been several air-raids. Sally and Thurza narrowly 
escaped the worst of one of them. Coming back from a visit to Uncle 
George’s hospital, they had heard suddenly the now familiar but no less 
affrighting pandemonium of sirens, followed, after perhaps a minute, by the 
bark of guns and actual crash of bombs. For some reason the warning had 
been late, and the raid was upon them almost before they knew it. Luckily, 
it was quickly over too, if very terrifying while it lasted. The guns in an 
‘Anti’ park close by made the more ear-splitting din, yet the sound of the 
five bombs was a lot nastier,— a vicious roar containing something like an 
outflying deeply grunted note of satisfied surprise, and later, high above the 
noise of showering bricks and masonry, a curious fading zing.... Sally and 
Thurza stood amongst a crowd of people packing the entrance to the 
Russell Square tube station, then, presently deciding to make a dash of it 
for home, passed inadvertently through the fringes of the damaged district. 
The raid itself was finished by this time, but faces in that neighbourhood 
were strange with panic, wearing a kind of smirk, and bobbing up and 
down as men and women ran in knots together with the silly, slowly 
bounding gait of startled sheep. A house near Ormond Yard was on fire, 
and in spite of the commotion of the fire-engine’s arrival the hot street 
seemed silent, deathly and unreal. Further on, where an alley had led into a 
narrow court, the thoroughfare was partially blocked by the debris of a 
collapsed building, and a heavy, pungent reek hung in the air. Looking 
down the alley and a short distance beyond it towards a bent-headed group, 
Sally’s eyes rested for an instant in a sick suspicion upon something—a 
queer, grisly heap.... 

Home, after this, was welcome if not sweet. Sally put the kettle on the 
gas-ring the moment they got back. Tea! Tea, the great sustainer; there was 
always tea! More than once lately, when there was little else to eat or drink, 
they had kept up their spirits upon tea. 


But now even, the tea could not prevent Sally from feeling scared and 
‘trembly.’ A leaden weight pressed on her. She still drooped with fear. 


II 


May the nineteenth—May the nineteenth—It was the nineteenth of May, 
1918..... Thurza had had a violent set-to with Mr. Paske, who, his 
longsuffering exhausted, had delivered an angry ultimatum. His previous 
leniency—like that of most mild-mannered men—had been due to timidity 
rather than to benevolence, and now, as Thurza said, he had ‘shown himself 
in his true colours.’ He had, in fact, and all of a sudden, been very nasty 
indeed, threatening and weakly abusive. Thurza, at first, had been going to 
‘walk out’ and let him do his worst, but finally, common-sense or a 
perverse spirit of martyrdom conquering her extreme disinclination, had got 
a job ‘just to spite him’ and paid him something ‘on account.’ After that he 
had been ‘meek as Moses.’ Butter wouldn’t melt in his mouth, and, 
bringing down some stout and half a bottle of port, he had apologised for 
being rude. Presently, when he had drunk a good deal, he had even tried 
jokingly to suggest that Thurza should marry him, which perhaps had really 
been his idea all along. Neither Thurza nor Sally, however, could stand him 
any more. He had had no call to pass the remarks he had, and Sally, 
henceforward, would always despise and hate him for the words that he had 
used. 

Actually, the position was not much improved. By constant scraping and 
stinting, and with the help of the pension, they could struggle along 
somehow, yet the prospect was very cheerless. Disliking Mr. Paske as they 
now did and remaining in his debt for several weeks of rent, it might still be 
best to give him the slip and find rooms somewhere else. Thurza got only 
three shillings a day for cleaning up some offices near Holborn Viaduct — 
and, when she was in luck, a single ‘visitor’ had often left her double that 
amount. 

“If we were flush and all the racing hadn’t stopped we’d put a bit on 
something for the Oaks.... I never got much from the Derby, except once, 
but in the Oaks I nearly always did. It’s a ladies’ race....” 

Thurza had started her new work three days ago, on Thursday. 


Today, being Sunday, she was at home, resting on the sofa after ‘dinner.’ 
Sally was washing up the dishes. 

May the nineteenth ... the nineteenth of May.... It was still hot, and the 
room was close, with a bad sour smell from the fish in the shop above. Ever 
since they had been caught in almost the thick of the raid and she had 
glimpsed that heap of something on the pavement, Sally had had a 
headache. Formerly, she remembered, she had hardly been afraid at all of 
air-raids, yet now the thought of them made her scared and sick. 

‘Luck,’ she reflected, ‘luck.’... Their luck of late had been so poor that 
it could scarcely be much worse. With Thurza, everything was simply ‘pure 
luck,’ a matter of ‘copping in’ or ‘copping out,’ quite irrespectively of your 
own efforts to ensure the one kind or escape the other. In a way, even, it 
was the ‘luck’ of the shindy with Mr. Paske that had made up her mind for 
her about the job, though, seeing how intensely she detested it, there was no 
saying how long that would last. Why, wondered Sally, shouldn’t she get a 
job herself? Thanks to the measles, there had been no school for ten days, 
and she might just as well be earning money all this time. Money, money, 
money.... With more money they could have paid the rent, and had enough 
to eat, and, perhaps, even have done something to save Uncle George’s 
life... 

Poor Uncle George, she thought, her eyes filling. If he had had his 
accident and gone to hospital a few weeks earlier (‘pure luck’ again!) there 
might have been an operation and a chance of his recovery. Now, though he 
did not realise it himself, there was no hope. It was too late for an operation 
and he was dying. When they had visited him before the air-raid he had had 
an injection and was in less pain, but his face was yellowish-white and he 
talked queerly. “Fred Karno’s Navy,” he had kept on mumbling, “A proper 
rag-time Navy....” The man in the next bed had been invalided from the 
Naval Division which he jokingly called ‘Fred Karno’s Navy,’ and Uncle 
George had got it into his head that this had something to do with the 
Goeben and Breslau. Near him, on a small table, were two framed 
photographs, one of the little boy Rory, and one of an old gentleman signed 
very clearly ‘Melchior Plack.’ The old gentleman, as it turned out 
afterwards, had been his and Thurza’s father, and for some reason Sally was 
extremely surprised to know that Uncle George had had a father 


of whom she had never heard and with such a curious name as ‘Melchior.’ 
... All this had been six days ago, and now Uncle George was for the 
second time reported to be ‘sinking.’ Thurza had seen him once, in 
between, and presently she was going to visit him again today, but Sally, it 
was decided, should stay at home. Her headache was bad, and Thurza 
thought it better she should not get herself ‘in a state’ by walking in the hot 
streets and worrying further over Uncle George. 

“Well,” said Thurza gloomily, rising from the sofa and yawning. “It’s 
half past two. Time I was off. I won’t stop there long because it’s no good 
anyhow when he’s all muzzy with dope. Pll be back by four, certain. I'd 
have a lay-down if I were you.” 

A minute or two later she kissed Sally good-bye and went up the stairs. 
Sally heard the shop door bang after her, and then her footsteps ringing for 
an instant on the iron grille over the area before they faded rapidly away 
along the pavement. 


Il 


Half past two, three o’clock and half past three.... Sally had put the 
kettle, ready filled, upon the gas-ring and set the table with cups and 
saucers. Outside, as she often remembered afterwards, a drunken man was 
trying to sing ‘Roses of Picardy,’ interminably, on and on, in broken 
snatches. Her head throbbed wearily and a growing nervousness which she 
could not explain kept her forebodingly on edge. Finally, however, and 
partly because it was the last thing Thurza, as it chanced, had asked of her, 
she had lain down on the sofa and done her best to sleep. 

But not indeed for long. Many, besides herself, were to have rest 
disturbed, were given reason to recall the nineteenth day of May as an ill- 
omened date. No sooner, so it seemed, had Sally shut her eyes than she 
sprang up again from an uneasy doze, her pulses racing and her heart 
pounding sickly at a suspected and accustomed although distant sound. It 
was only a second or two later that the first nearer brayings of the sirens 
burst unmistakably with a confirming clamour on her ears. 

Four o’clock—almost. Nothing could now be heard but the frantic 
hootings and shrillings which had leaped up all around her in an urgent and 
increasing din. The song of the drunken 


man had been audible, just above the area, for a few moments after the 
uproar had begun, then had abruptly ceased. 

Sally, while the racket went on more deafeningly, stood peeping up into 
the glaring but deserted street or paced with rapid and uneven steps about 
the room. Sometimes, her throat closed in fear, she thought of the other raid 
she had been in six days ago and of which this appeared a continuation 
rather than a repetition. Five, then ten, past four. A quarter past. She was 
scared to death. This was the ‘something worse’ that she had been 
expecting—this. Already, in a dark prescience of horror, she had reached 
the stage of hoping against hope. 

Fighting a conviction of disaster, she wished in vain that Thurza might 
come back. 


BOOK THREE 


PORCELLI’S 


CHAPTER ONE 


I 


SALLY walked up five whitewashed steps to the brown varnished door 
which hid so much. Blank to her languidly half-realised speculations, it 
formed the portal to a new and unguessed way of life, yet, in regarding it, 
she was but vaguely sensible of its symbolic character. For one thing, she 
was still too weak and ill, so that the mere arriving at this door from 
Beckton Marsh had seemed a tiring business; while, for another, she 
remained scarcely as concerned with that which lay mysteriously upon its 
farther side as with those memories it could perhaps shut out or render 
dimmer when she passed within. What, once it opened, it would presently 
reveal was less important far than what it might to some extent exclude. If 
she unconsciously hoped anything from the brown door at all, it was that it 
should make forgetfulness a little easier. 

“Oh, Mummie, Mummie ...” she kept thinking, with an inward cry 
which in spite of the real wretchedness behind it had grown almost listless 
from constant repetition. “Oh, Mummie, Mummie, Mummie ...!” Not 
‘Mother,’ Esther, of the Sparkling Moselles and the few moments’ curious 
cautious meeting in the cemetery, but her own ‘Mummie,’ Thurza—her 
own dearer ‘Mummie’ who had got killed in the air-raid and would come 
home to Sally never never more. “Oh, Mummie, Mummie ...!” 

That had been in May, and now it was June, nearly July, yet she could 
see it all as clearly as if it were still taking place. She could imagine herself 
waiting in the basement room and listening at the stair-foot to the woo-ooff 
and deathly scatter of the bombs. She could remember—when the torture of 
inaction became unendurable—running into the street with an idea of going 
to the hospital in search of Thurza, then, deterred instantly by risk of 
missing her, racing in frantic indecision back again. She could see Tich’s 
grimy face as, stumbling into the shop a quarter of an hour later when she 
was on the point of dashing out a second time, he told his news.... 


Tich had been very kind, and for several weeks she had lived with him 
and his old mother in their garret over some stables. Sally was grateful to 
him, yet, because he had been so near to what had happened to Thurza, felt 


something frightening about him too. She could not shake off her 
recollection of an obstinate singed smell, like fireworks, which had seemed 
to cling to him when he came into the shop that evening. It had been the 
worst raid for months and he was lucky not to have been killed himself. In 
visiting poor Uncle Plack he had met Thurza at the hospital and offered to 
walk home with her part of the way. The sirens had started, but Thurza 
insisted they could easily get back before the raid began. 

As the pair were crossing Wharton Street the first bombs were dropped, 
quite close. A short distance ahead was a railway arch with a small group 
of people sheltering beneath, and Thurza, seeking the protection she 
instinctively but mistakenly supposed it to afford, had run to it, in front of 
Tich. Her greater swiftness had resulted in her death. Just as she reached 
the arch, another bomb had crashed directly onto it. There had been a 
rending concussion, a vast upward flaming spout of earth and stones and 
brick,—and that was all. Tich had been flung to the ground, his arm struck 
by a piece of flying rubble, but he had got up and groped amongst the ruins. 

Nothing—he had found nothing, so he said, or, perhaps, what he might 
have refused to admit finding had been worse than nothing. He had come 
on, alone, to the fish-shop and told Sally. 


II 


She had lain on a straw mattress in the garret. Was it for one week or 
two? She did not know. 

Tich’s mother, Nan, was deaf, bearded, wizened and very poor. Because 
her son was slow-witted as well as almost a dwarf and could only do odd 
jobs now and then, there was seldom enough to eat. Yet Sally, even so, 
would rather have stayed here than in the fish-shop. Tich, without asking 
her whether she would like to come, had simply caught hold of her hand 
and taken her away. 

Later, though the ‘all-clear’ was still delayed and there were more 
bombs before nightfall, he had returned, by himself, to 


Prebbles Rents and collected most of her and Thurza’s things. Some, he 
was sure, had been kept back by Mr. Paske to set against his unpaid dues. 
During the afternoon and early evening of the raid Mr. Paske, it chanced, 
had not been in the shop, and now, on being told by Tich what had 


occurred, he thought, apparently, that Thurza was not really killed at all and 
that the story of her death was just a lie. Fate was to punish him 
appropriately and promptly for his cruel unbelief. 

Time, of which Sally had lost count, dragged on. The garret, partly 
because Tich and his mother rarely washed, stank, on hot days, of sweat, 
and, in the night, occasionally, of direr things. Miserable though she must 
always be, Sally would have felt glad to leave it and get out into the street, 
but for unreckoned hours remained too ill. On two successive mornings she 
fancied she heard bombs crashing, though the sound might merely have 
been part of a waking nightmare. She was weak, sick and giddy, and queer 
echoing phrases strove against each other in her brain. “Fred Karno’s Navy 
...!” a hoarse voice would boom, and then, conflictingly, “Why, can’t you 
guess?—In memory of all the boys who went over the top!” That was the 
answer to the riddle Sholto asked them once about black garters. Lastly, 
and worse by far, a lower tone: “The Oaks ... we’d put a bit on something 
for the Oaks. It’s a ladies’ race.” Who had said that? “A ladies’ race ... the 
Oaks.” Often, her haunted sense of Thurza’s presence was so strong that 
she could not with certainty tell fact from dream. 

And Uncle George? One afternoon, Tich came up to the garret, sobbing 
noisily. At the hospital, he had been informed that Mr. Plack had died the 
night before. Though lingering longer than had been expected, Uncle 
George had been most of the time unconscious and so was spared all 
knowledge of his sister’s tragic end. 

Tich sat on the floor, rocking his body to and fro and holding his large, 
rather froglike face between his hands. Sally liked him the more for being 
so unhappy, and she herself of course felt sad about poor Uncle George as 
well, yet her capacity for grief had been almost exhausted. Let her die too! 
she thought. She was quite alone now. Let her die too ...! 

Gradually, none the less, she had grown stronger. She went out, to roam 
light-headedly along heat-fainting streets. The shouts 


of the newsboys, of costers, and of men crying the first June strawberries 
—“All loverly, loverly ...”—sounded unreal, merged in a wider surge of 
noise within her brain. But she was better, just the same. Wish it or no, she 
was not going to die. Even old Nan, whose crabbed features rarely softened 
to a smile, tried to seem glad. 


Her pleased expression had, however, deceived only Tich, changing, the 
instant that his back was turned, into a scowl. When he had brought his 
waif to the garret nearly a month ago, his mother was too taken by surprise 
and too afraid of him to make demur, but she had secretly resented Sally’s 
presence from the first and had been hoping vainly ever since to rid herself 
of the encumbrance. Now, with the improvement in Sally’s health, 
repressed exasperation gathered to a head. Tich went away for a few hours 
upon one of his infrequent jobs—and the storm broke. 

“Ard enough fer us two afore you come ... without a by-your-leave.... 
Thinks we’re a pair 0’ —in’ millionaires wot can give board an’ lodgin’ 
free, that’s wot ’e do. Them as can’t work shan’t eat, I'll tell ’1m strite....” 

Sally listened in a daze and then ran from the room. She came back, late 
that night, because there was nowhere else to go just yet and because she 
had left her single photograph of Thurza in a skirt pocket, but from this 
moment onwards she would know that the old woman was her enemy. 

Next day, or it may have been several days after that, Sally was 
wandering, alone, about the streets. She was particularly wretched this 
afternoon, for she had just discovered that the dress she wanted had been 
pawned by Nan, with Thurza’s photograph still in the pocket. Somehow, 
she must get money to take it out, and, that apart, work of a sort was very 
necessary. The three of them were poorer far than she and Thurza, at the 
worst, had ever been, and she could not continue sharing bitterly grudged 
crusts for nothing. She must run away, she thought, from Tich’s mother. 
What should she do? she pondered miserably. The Studio was no good— 
she had tried that already—but perhaps she might sell matches, flowers, 
buttons.... Or even steal—a piece of meat maybe which she could carry 
back to Tich and Nan. This possibility had frequently occurred to her, 
though, for the present, she was too afraid. 


Reaching the lower end of Owen Row, a street which she remembered 
with a start as being near to Prebbles Rents, she halted indecisively. More 
than once, recently, her steps had led her half unconsciously towards the 
fish-shop, but she had always checked herself and gone no farther. About 
the scene of so much former happiness as well as sorrow would hang a 
horror she could not have borne, and hitherto her sick aversion to 
approaching it had been extreme. Now, however, after a pause, she 
proceeded, dreadfully. There was the corner where she had met Ivy, Marion 


and Billy when they went to the park; there was the Wheel and Harrow; 
and there— She stopped and stiffened in amazement. It was gone! Instead 
of the familiar fascia of dirty white, the sloping marble slab behind plate- 
glass whereon rock-salmon, cod and hake had greasily reposed, was— 
nothing; just a ruinous and gaping emptiness. Gone, her mind stammered, 
—but the fish-shop couldn’t have gone like that, as if the earth or sky had 
swallowed it. Why had nobody told her? Why hadn’t Tich told her? Gone, 
—it couldn t be gone.... 

Yet it was true enough. It was gone all right. Her eyes took in, at first 
blankly then in terror, what was left of it. Piles of brick, splintered 
woodwork, broken glass. And a house on either side had vanished too, or 
nearly. A chasm, partly filled with debris, yawned in the middle of the 
street. The bombs which she had heard some weeks ago had been no 
nightmare. Two workmen were busy round the mess with poles and 
barrows, and a third, as she watched, came slowly out to join them from the 
Wheel and Harrow, wiping his mouth. 

She turned at last and began to run, though her limbs seemed weighted. 
Panic descended on her, and a sense of unreality so strong that when a shrill 
voice echoed, calling after her, she thought it was a dream. 

“Sally! Sally!” the pursuing voice insisted. “Sally ...! There were feet, 
also, pursuing her, and overtaking her. Fighting her fear, she stopped again 
and looked, still unbelievingly, behind her. 

It was ‘Auntie’ Lydia, who, as it happened, had just been enquiring for 
her fruitlessly around the site of her old home. Auntie Lydia ...! Previously, 
Sally had cared for her only mildly, but now the sight of her brought Thurza 
back. She found herself with her head on Lydia’s shoulder, crying wildly. 
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Tich was as sorry as his mother was delighted when Sally left the garret. 
Auntie Lydia, accompanying her there, had been ‘appalled’ at the state she 
discovered her in, and had taken her away almost at once. 

Miss Morris had only just returned from a fortnight’s holiday, and news 
of Thurza’s death had shocked her greatly, inclining her to be very kind to 
Sally. “If I had known ...! If I had guessed ...! Why didn’t you write to 
me?” she repeated over and over. “Surely some one could have sent word to 


your friends, or anyhow to me, that you were turned loose on the streets! 
It’s scandalous, appalling ...!” 

But Sally, between her sobs, explained that she had not been ‘on the 
streets,’ and defended Tich, who couldn’t help having a horrible old hag of 
a mother. “If the mother didn’t want you, why on earth didn’t she get word 
to somebody?” Auntie Lydia demanded indignantly. 

There seemed no reasonable answer to this. Sally herself had started off 
by being ill and then hadn’t remembered where Auntie Lydia lived, or, 
indeed, had any definite ideas whatever about where she should seek help. 
As for Tich and his mother, the only explanation of their conduct seemed to 
be their general vagueness and haphazardness about almost everything. 
Tich’s chief concern had always been for Uncle Plack, and, besides that, he 
never looked ahead enough to bother over ‘plans.’ 

In the meantime, said Lydia, while she decided what it was now best to 
do, her widowed sister, Rachel, out at Beckton, would take care of Sally for 
a day or two, she was quite sure. 

As a matter of fact, Sally stayed at Beckton for close on a week. A 
proper bed again was wonderful and she had no longer to go hungry or 
think of stealing, yet, inside, she was as miserable as ever. Harrowed by 
secret peeps at Thurza’s photograph—which was recovered, with the dress, 
from pawn—she cried incessantly. She was dimly surprised to see, in the 
mirror, how ill she looked. Against her peaked, wan face her eyes appeared 
much darker, and immense—quite twice their ordinary size. 

Rachel, whose name was Mrs. Prattling, tried in vain to comfort her. Her 
‘heart bled for’ Sally, she kept on repeating, for she 


too had had sorrow and could sympathise. Over the little drawing-room 
mantelpiece was an oil painting of her husband, in sergeant’s uniform. He 
had died here fifteen years ago of wounds received in the Boer War. The 
‘God of Battles’ had seen fit in His infinite wisdom to take Mr. Prattling to 
Himself, thereby becoming the ‘God of the Widow,’ just as, in Sally’s case, 
He had become the ‘God of the Orphan’ by killing Thurza in the raid. Sally 
was passing now through the bitter waters, Maranatha, but her afflictions 
were sent to her in love. Jehovah Nissi—‘The Lord my Banner’; Jehovah 
Shamma, or Tsit-kenu—‘The Lord my Something Else.’... God was a 
number of other consoling sorts of Jehovah besides these. Rachel had a 
brooch, engraved ‘Mizpah,’ by which she set great store, and also, like 


Auntie Lydia, a promise-box. She was certain it was a real ‘message’ when 
Sally, after a more prolonged crying-fit than usual, pulled out, one evening, 
“Weeping may endure for the night, but joy cometh in the morning.” 

All this, of course, was kindly meant, but no amount of kindness, even if 
of a more understandable and secular description, could for the moment 
have made Sally better. She remembered, afterwards, with especial 
unhappiness, a walk which she and Rachel took to Mr. Prattling’s grave. 
The cemetery was not far from the Northern Outfall at Barking Creek, and 
in getting there they followed, ‘for exercise,’ a wide detour, past Gallions, 
the Gas Works and the neighbouring ‘farm.’ It was a flat, mournful region, 
intersected with slow-creeping streams and dotted distantly with curious- 
looking buildings of which Rachel evidently felt pride in knowing all the 
names. She pointed out, methodically and with an air of quiet cheerfulness, 
the flusher’s shed, sluice house, sludge channels, engine house and settling 
ponds, and seemed surprised that Sally was not just as interested in them as 
herself. 

In the cemetery, Sally was more depressed than ever. Naturally enough, 
the graves roused terribly sad thoughts, and she began to cry again. What, 
she wondered, had happened to Uncle George? Her previous close 
acquaintance with cemeteries made her suspect that, as he probably had no 
money left when he died, he had been buried in a ‘pauper’s’ grave or ‘four 
together,’ yet that was better than to have no grave at all perhaps, like 
Thurza. Picturing that other tumbled heap upon the pavement, she was 


suddenly agonised. Rachel could do nothing with her and they returned 
home at once. Later, that evening, they went to the Cyprus Mission Room, 
but even there Sally could not stop sobbing, so that they had to leave before 
the service ended. 

Finally—it was on the day after this—came the visit of the Homes 
Inspector. Sally had been asked previously if she would like to go into 
Porcelli’s Homes, and had said yes. Indeed, she was in a state where she 
would have agreed to anything, and, besides that, it seemed the only 
immediate thing to do. Auntie Lydia, in bringing the case to the Inspector’s 
notice, had deplored the fact that any letters which might have been left at 
Mr. Paske’s were of course blown to kingdom-come (not that she used that 
expression), and she had also questioned Sally, with most unsatisfactory 
results, concerning what she might know of her parentage and antecedents 


generally. It was in the midst of this questioning that Sally, still in a 
wretched muddle about herself and her orphaned state, bethought her to 
make vague, doubtful mention of ‘Auntie’ Fortune. Then, to her 
amazement, Sally discovered that Auntie Lydia had never met Auntie 
Fortune and knew nothing about her. This was a fresh surprise to Sally and 
made her fearful. Auntie Lydia, however, as she harassedly remembered, 
thought ‘Mummie’ Sally’s real mother,—and to undeceive Miss Morris 
now seemed too complicated and, somehow, too miserable and cruelly 
disloyal a task. And since, consistently with this decision, Auntie Fortune 
must become as insubstantial, as her address and letters were already 
irrecoverable.... Distracted, Sally thought it best to say no more. 

The inconclusive termination of these probings left her unhappy and 
guilty. Ought she to have told about ‘Esther’ and the ‘Sparkling Moselles’ 
and the newspaper picture? And why hadn’t Mummie wanted Auntie Lydia 
to know? Or was Auntie Lydia herself only pretending? Yet, despite all 
these troubling doubts, she was rather glad, as a beginning, to stick to it that 
Mummie really was Mummie and had never been any other person. And 
with Auntie Lydia to help her out ... 

The Inspector’s call—for which Sally put on the shabbier of her two 
dresses—was only formal, and, though some matters had still to be 
arranged, it seemed settled that she would be received into the Homes at 
once. Auntie Lydia had declared that nothing was known of Sally’s father, 
which got him out of the way, and now 


Sally, even in her grief, felt comforted—almost elated—to have become her 
‘Mummie’s’ little girl for good. 

Next afternoon, accordingly, Rachel took her in to Ratcliff Causeway, 
handing her over, there, to Auntie Lydia, who had been waiting for her in 
the Créche. Having spent a few minutes in the ‘Office’-—a huge cubicled 
room full of desks and typewriters where they were given an ‘admission 
paper’—they walked slowly back along the Causeway to a much smaller 
building, “Number 8.’ Lydia had been carrying Sally’s things, in a bundle. 
“Here you are, dear,” she said, passing them to her before kissing her and 
then going ahead of her to knock. “Good-bye, darling ... God bless you and 
make you happier soon. I think He will. Goodbye ... God bless you ...!” 

Sally, as Lydia knocked, climbed after her up the five white-washed 
steps to the brown varnished door. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


I 


THROUGH a window to her right, a face—it was a little boy’s— looked 
interestedly out at her for a few seconds, then, as the door was opened, 
disappeared. 

Sally entered a narrow hall which passed, farther on, into two half-width 
stair-flights, one going up and the other down. There was a smell of 
paraffin. 

“Won’t you stop, Miss Morris,—not just for a cup of tea?” a tall woman 
who had let them in was saying, resting a hand on Sally’s shoulder. Her 
voice was pleasant, and she had white starched cuffs covering the ends of 
her sleeves. “Mrs. Mauleverer’s downstairs doing heads,” she went on, 
laughing wryly. “A fresh batch this morning ... and you know what that 
means!” 

“No thanks, Miss Prentice,” said Auntie Lydia. “I can’t stay, really. Give 
Mrs. Mauleverer my love—and good-bye again, darling!” 

Sally, her heart dropping, was left with Miss Prentice, who led the way 
downstairs. 

At a sort of small landing, whence the stairs proper turned backwards in 
continued descent to a basement floor while another flight, of stone, sank 
steeply onwards and outside the house to a long asphalt yard, Miss Prentice 
paused. 

“Now,” she said, with a reassuring smile, “let’s get you in the light and 
have a look at you. Newton—Sally Newton—that’s your name, isn’t it?” 

“Yes,” murmured Sally. It had been decided, partly by her own 
preference, that she should be called ‘Newton’ and not ‘Swales.’ 

“That’s right ... Newton.” Miss Prentice glanced at the papers Miss 
Morris had handed over to her. “It’s bound to seem strange at first, but 
you'll soon settle down.” 

While she was speaking, Miss Prentice had taken Sally’s head, and, 
deftly parting the hair aside this way and that, subjected it to what was 
evidently a minute inspection. “Good,” she said presently. “Nothing wrong 
there.... Some of them come in so filthy that they have to be cropped.... 
Now we’ll just show you 


to Mrs. Mauleverer, and then there’ll be your bath and the doctor and the 
photographer, and if— Why, surely you’re not crying!” she broke off. 
“Every one’s going to be kind to you and make you feel at home. There 
now, don’t cry!” 

Sally had suddenly found herself unable to hold back her tears any 
longer. As she stood at the top of the stone steps with Miss Prentice 
examining her head she looked out into the asphalt yard below. It was 
crowded with girls, running about and shouting, or stopping to stare 
curiously up at her,—and she had, all at once, a terrible sense of being lost 
and unprotected. Somewhere beyond the yard’s end, its source shut off 
from view by a high wall, music was going on. Apparently, 1t was a band, 
practising a march tune, bits of which would be played over and over again 
in a repeated blare of floating, thunderous sound which caused the air to 
tremble. Sally found out afterwards that it was the Porcelli Boys’ Band, but 
now its nearness and swelling loudness combined with its invisibility made 
it mysterious and threatening. 

Swallowing her sobs, she followed Miss Prentice down to the basement 
and into a room on the left, giving upon the yard through a heavily barred 
window. Here, a stout elderly woman, assisted by two big girls of seventeen 
or so, was busy scrubbing the heads of three younger girls in bowls of 
paraffin. Four or five others, already dealt with, were sitting whispering 
together on a form, and one of them, scowling, put out her tongue at Sally 
as she entered. 

The stout woman, Mrs. Mauleverer, who was the Matron- 
Superintendent, spared only a moment to glance up from her work in 
worried, kindly speculation. She was obviously relieved to learn that 
Sally’s head required no attention. “Front dormitory,” she instructed Miss 
Prentice. “She can leave her things there, and I'll make out the list when 
she goes over to the doctor with the rest.” 

In the disinfectant-smelling dormitory at the top of the house, Sally had 
a cot assigned her. At its foot Miss Prentice had deposited the bundle. 
“You'll be having one of these boxes directly. Every girl has one. They’re 
made by the boys in the carpenters’ shop.” 

She pointed to an array of light-brown-varnished wooden chests. Each 
chest had a black metal handle at either end and its 


owner’s name painted in black ‘handwriting’ letters on the top. Frozenly, 
Sally read a few of them:—ZLIZZIE GOODALL, BEATRICE PARSONS, 
GLADYS BAILEY, LUCY BEALE. She had stopped crying, but the 
unfamiliar names made her cold with unreasoned dread. 


II 


“Come on,” Miss Prentice said. “Bath now!” 

The bath was rather hurried. Pleasantly surprised to discover Sally’s 
person, dress and underclothes quite clean, Miss Prentice cut short what 
had proved a mere formality by pulling out the plug. “Quick as you can! 
Then we’ll get over to the doctor’s right away.” 

Downstairs, Sally found the earlier ‘new admittances’ awaiting her. The 
little party was shepherded briskly across the Causeway to a huge red-brick 
building—the Homes hospital. Here Sally’s nakedness was again exposed, 
this time to the grey-haired and grey-whiskered doctor. Sitting in a kind of 
ante-room before her own turn came, she had been shocked to glimpse, 
through the half open door, a shrunken scarecrow body, the whiteness of 
the back splotched blackish-green with bruises and, round the shoulders, 
striped with the high angry red of some more recent weals. It was the girl 
who, a short while ago, had put out her tongue at Sally, but now, as they 
returned to ‘Number 8,’ she evidently decided to be friendly. “Wot’s yer 
nime, kid? Mine’s Tuke, Phemie Tuke ... Stepney was my amoosement 
park, ’fore I come ‘ere. You come from anywhere near there?” 

“No. Grays Inn Road.” 

“Grize Inn Road? That’s west-end, ain’t it? Well, Stepney’s good enough 
for me. My father’s a Whitechapel Scotchman, I don’t think. I got a cousin, 
too, a plumber. ‘There once was a plumber called Lee, ’00 was—’—Si, are 
them yer own clothes you got on?” 

“Yes,” said Sally. 

“°M ... Well, mine ain’t so bad. Any’ow, no one ain’t goin’ ter put me 
in a —in’ uniform. Bad enough to ’ave yer ’ead stinkin’ wi’ paraffin.... 
The ole fat geezer’s all right, but this ’ere skinny one gimme the needle 
proper. °Ow deah!’ she sez, ‘it’s full o’ nits’-—meanin’ lice-eggs— ‘An’ I 
b’lieve you got ringworm 


too,’ she sez. ‘Ringworm me arse!’ I tells ’er. ‘Is this a —in’ prison I got 
into?’ Come ter that, I was a junile offender once, I might a’ told ’er, an’ 
my father’s in the jug this minute. The Serciety run ’im in fer wallopin’ 
me.... Like their —in’ cheek! Well, if this plice don’t soot me fancy I can 
00k it.... ‘Oh, I once ’ad a plumber called Lee, Wot was oh sech a godsen’ 
ter me.’ If I— Oh, go to ell!” 

This last adjuration, muttered under her breath, was occasioned by a 
sharp command of “Silence!” from Miss Prentice. Having recrossed the 
Causeway, they were ascending the whitewashed steps again to Number 8. 

“You can go and play in the yard now. All except Bessie Cash and 
Phemie Tuke. They have to come upstairs with me.” 

Following the other five, Sally paused a second, hanging back and 
hesitating as she looked down on the playground. So far, the day, though 
sultry, had been overcast, but now a startling burst of yellow light escaped 
the clouds. Up and down the narrow, momentarily illumined asphalt space, 
a little boy—he must be the same one whose face had peered out at her 
from the window—was racing noisily and at a great rate upon roller-skates. 
Above the din he made, the blaring, periodically interrupted music of the 
hidden band continued still. Sally, feeling her throat stiffening and lips 
trembling as she screwed up her courage to walk falteringly on into the 
yard, feared, suddenly, that she was going to cry again. 
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The ordeal, however, was not in fact so terrible. Many of the children, 
being but temporarily installed in the ‘Receiving’ Home for a few days or 
weeks till sent elsewhere, seemed as yet scarcely less forlorn and lonely 
than herself, and there was nothing of that general rush to stare at her and 
ask her teasing questions which she dreaded. 

Sitting upon a bench below the steps, she gazed timidly about her. Next 
her was a girl of twelve or thirteen with a very red and thick-lipped mouth 
which widened in an amiable grin. “You’ve jest come, ’aven’t you? Tell us 
yer nime. Mine’s Lucy—Lucy Beale.” 

“Sally Newton.... Yes, I’ve just come.” 


One or two others, pausing from their play to listen or put interrogations 
of their own, clustered around the bench, then, curiosity soon satisfied, 


drifted away again. Three of the girls who had arrived that morning before 
Sally were standing near, their heads still odorous. They also underwent a 
similarly casual catechism. What were their names? How old were they, 
and did they ‘know their birthdays’? Where were they from, and why had 
they ‘come in’? Always, the same set of queries, eliciting much the same 
kinds of response. Presently Lucy got up. “Let’s ’ave a walk,” she said to 
Sally. 

Strolling with Lucy, Sally felt a faint glow of relief. About thirty 
children, ranging from mere infants to girls of seventeen or eighteen, were 
in the yard, some wearing what would seem to be a semi-uniform which, in 
this weather, must be rather hot,—a one-piece frock of a coarse navy serge, 
with pleats descending from thick ‘gathers’ at a yoke below the neck. Most, 
if not playing at ball, hop-scotch or marbles, were reading quietly or 
conversing in scattered knots, and appeared too engrossed to spare the 
newcomer any but idle notice. The formidable braying of the band had 
ceased at last and the little boy who had been careering upon roller-skates 
had gone indoors. It was now about five o’clock or later. Sally would be 
glad when tea-time came. 

Gradually gaining confidence, she was emboldened to ask questions on 
her own account. 

“°Oo’s that little boy that was skatin’?” 

“Im? Oh, that’s Bertie. ’E’s Mrs. Mauleverer’s little boy. Mr. 
Mauleverer’s ’ere too. 7E was a ship captain but now ’e writes books. ’E’s 
nice, but ’e gets in tempers sometimes an’— Look, there ’e is now. ’E’s 
goin’ to take you over for your photos, I expeck....” 

A broad-shouldered elderly man with a peaked sailor’s cap was 
approaching them, accompanied by ‘Bertie’ and some of the ‘new’ girls. 
“Sally Newton!” he bawled stentorianly. “Where’s Sally Newton?” 

“Go on!” said Lucy, nudging her. “ ’E’s callin’ you!” 

Sally joined the group abashedly. Mr. Mauleverer, in spite of his 
terrifying voice, smiled at her genially, but said nothing. He had a 
somewhat florid complexion, clear, very searching blue eyes, a full, 
greyish-brown moustache and closely trimmed side-whiskers. 


His feet were large, in heavy round-toed boots and he walked with a rolling 
gait. Dressed rather shabbily in a baggy flannel suit which had once been 
grey but now showed a yellowish tinge, he had no ‘turn-ups’ at the bottoms 


of his trousers. When he raised the peaked cap for a moment to scratch his 
head, it appeared that he was nearly bald. 

In his wake, the brood of girls whom he was convoying to the 
photographer’s talked in undertones. Amongst them Sally was interested to 
observe a sullen, strangely transformed Phemie Tuke. Her recent boasts and 
threats of insubordination notwithstanding, Phemie had been clapped into 
the regulation garb of navy serge, and, meeting Sally’s eye, scowled evilly. 

Her anger at the indignity, as she considered it, was presently to get her 
into serious trouble with Mr. Mauleverer, of whose irascibility Sally had 
already heard from Lucy. Passing through a gate at the far end of the yard, 
he was leading the way across a second and much wider cemented court, 
crowded with boys in blue-and-scarlet uniform, when, happening suddenly 
to turn his head, he caught Phemie making a grimace at him behind his 
back. 

Mr. Mauleverer’s face became inflamed. “You let me see you doing that 
again!” he menaced. “You let me see you! Bread and water and a 
thrashing’s what you’ll get, my girl. D’ye hear?” He had seized Phemie’s 
arm and, perhaps not altogether realising the pain his strong fingers were 
inflicting by their half-pulverising grip, was shaking her slowly to and fro. 
“D’ye hear?” he insisted. “Do you understand that or don’t you?” 

Phemie had winced and gone white. For some seconds, her eyes mutely 
rebellious, she refused to answer, but then, over-awed, she muttered: “All 
right.... Leggo my arm.... I understand” Sally, though she had not liked 
Phemie, pitied her now, remembering her bruises, but of course Mr. 
Mauleverer knew nothing about that. Releasing Phemie’s arm, he contented 
himself with a loud, indignant snort and once more took the head of the 
procession. Now in utter silence, the party was marshalled into another 
enormous building, bigger even then the hospital, and up what seemed a 
never-ending series of stone stairs and corridors till they arrived at the 
photographer’s. 

Sally, it chanced, had her photo taken first, and a quarter of an hour 
passed while the rest were being done. During this time, 


the little boy, Bertie, amused himself by peering under the camera cloth 
before the slide was put in, and by watching the development of some of 
the plates in the dark-room. He was about ten, with a broad white forehead, 
dark brown hair, clear skin and grey, intelligent-looking eyes. His sailor suit 


was very worn and a good deal too small for him. Never still for an instant, 
he ran hither and thither with the restless nervous energy of a ferret, and 
though he seldom smiled he was evidently happy enough in his own 
intently absorbed fashion. Now and then he stared very earnestly at Sally, 
and at the other girls as well. He seemed interested and inquisitive about 
everything and everybody. 

Tea had already started when they returned from the photographer’s. 
The room where the head-cleaning had been in progress rang with the din 
of voices and the clatter of tin plates and mugs. Sally got a place at the 
extreme end of a form beside an elder girl, who had squeezed up to make 
space for her but paid her no attention otherwise. The food which loaded 
the bare deal trestle tables was plentiful and wholesome although plain— 
large slabs of bread-and-dripping, followed by ‘hunks’ of cake. Tea itself 
was poured out of a huge urn presided over by Miss Prentice. The air was 
steamy with condensing moisture and the contributing humidity of eager, 
panting breath. Sally had been quite ravenous, for she had had nothing to 
eat since leaving Beckton. She too, she found, was panting. Warmed by the 
copious draughts of scalding tea, she had broken into a sweat, and 
doubtless her face also was bedewed and shining like all the faces that she 
saw around her. She had barely time to stay her hunger when the meal was 
brought to a conclusion by Miss Prentice, who rapped smartly on the table 
and, everybody standing up, said grace. 


IV 


The playground, after this, seemed pleasantly cool, though the evening 
sun still shone. Mr. Mauleverer had come out, sitting on a cane chair in the 
shadowed angle of two of the high walls. A group of the younger girls had 
gathered round him, laughing. “Oo, Mr. Mauleverer, do lift me an’ Kitty 
up, like you did before, an’ show ’ow strong you are!” Sally was astonished 
to see him rise from his chair, catch a pair of strapping girls by the 


scruff of the neck with either hand and, slowly and symmetrically, elevate 
them until, finally, the backs of their heads made gentle contact an upraised 
arm’s-length above his own. This feat having been greeted with ecstatic 
shouts of applause, he resumed his seat, well pleased, and presently was to 


be seen dandling a little girl upon each knee. Could this be the same 
choleric gentleman who had subdued the mutinous Phemie with his glare? 

She was not given long to debate the puzzle, for at this instant Miss 
Prentice came into the yard, clapping her hands. “New girls!” she called. 
“New girls here! You can go to bed early. I expect you’re tired....” 

Sally, with the rest, followed her upstairs to the dormitories. Of these 
there were two,—‘front’ and ‘back,’ Sally’s cot being in the former, where, 
for the moment, she had only one companion, a little girl called Phoebe 
Sims. 

“No talking, mind!” ordered Miss Prentice after they had washed, 
undressed and got into bed. “The others won’t be up for some time yet and 
you'll be asleep before then, I hope ... but first of all aren’t you going to 
say your prayers?” 

Sally and Phoebe, exchanging dubious glances, climbed out of bed again. 

“That’s right,” said Miss Prentice. “Now we’ll kneel down.” 

Sally had grown accustomed to praying whilst at Beckton, and the 
prayer murmured by Miss Prentice sounded much the same as those offered 
up by Rachel every evening. It was, however, shorter, and its concluding 
‘Amen’ was, unexpectedly, much crisper—almost making one jump. 
“Good night, dears....”” Giving them each a kiss, Miss Prentice departed to 
go through a similar procedure in the rear dormitory. 

It was still light, and Sally could see Phoebe, four or five cots distant. 
Phoebe, her head under the bedclothes, was crying, and Sally would have 
liked to try and comfort her, but perhaps, after Miss Prentice’s strict 
warning about talking, it was better not, especially as Sally was so near to 
tears herself. During the last few hours her spirits had risen slightly, but at 
this moment, agonisingly, a pang returned. All the crowded happenings of 
the exciting day fell instantly away from her, and she was back again,— 
back in the cemetery, and in the Recreation Ground, and in the fish-shop. 
“Oh, Mum—,” she began, then stopped. Somehow, with a sense, almost, of 
startled guilt, she feared to 


say the name. It was too shy and private now, too like a shivering lost wind 
of terror; yes, too scaring yet. Shrinking, she put it by. It could not belong 
here. 

Downstairs there was singing—a hymn of some kind—on and on and 
on. After all, she was tired out and getting sleepy. Girls were coming up 


and tumbling into cots on either side of her, but they were only part of a 
dream. 

A little later, stirring vaguely, she was half awake again. “Oh, Mummie 
... She had just been whispering. 

Somebody was looking down at her, kissing her lightly and whispering 
back. “Good night, darling, God bless you ...!” 

It was the stout woman, Mrs. Mauleverer, who had been ‘doing heads.’ 
Sally had, so far, seen less of her than of any one else in the Receiving 
Home, yet now she knew that she would like her much the best. 


CHAPTER THREE 


I 


SALLY, Phoebe, and a little girl called Elsie Stebbings had been having 
tea in Mrs. Mauleverer’s room. Bertie and Mr. Mauleverer were there as 
well, and Mrs. Mauleverer had just said grace. 

Almost a fortnight had gone by since Sally had arrived at Number 8, and 
already the first strangeness had worn off. Life in the Home was proving 
very tolerable. Only sad thoughts of Thurza caused her anguish still. 

“Look quick!” said Bertie, catching her sleeve and dancing with 
impatience and excitement. “This is a water-flea, Daphnia pulex. Daddy 
and I got it from a pond in Victoria Park, and I mounted it in glycerine jelly 
myself.” 

On a side table stood a small microscope. Bertie’s momentary craze was 
‘mounting,’ but his interests were catholic and diverse. Some of the long 
words he reeled off filled Sally with awe, and that he enjoyed making an 
impression of great learning on the little girls was evident, yet the altertness 
of his mind was genuine enough. Like his father, he ‘wrote stories,’ and he 
had collections of shells, seaweeds, and—representing a more esoteric 
passion—fungi. His parents, the apple of whose eyes he was, encouraged 
him in all his hobbies and pursuits, though it meant spending money they 
could ill afford. 

After Sally, Phoebe and Elsie had viewed a chicken louse, spicules of 
sponge, and Bowerbankia densa (it had ‘cost half a crown,’ whatever it 
might be), the microscope was put away and Bertie told to get his boots on 
for a walk. Sally had been invited up to tea with the Mauleverers once 
before, and upon that occasion Mr. Mauleverer had sung to them. She was 
sorry this performance would not be repeated now. He had sung sea- 
chanties—‘Shenandoah,’ ‘Paddy Doyle,’ ‘Blow the Man Down’ and 
‘Whisky Johnny’—and both Miss Prentice and Carrie Twisaday had come 
in to listen. Carrie Twisaday, or ‘Twizzy,’ was a merry and bespectacled 
‘old’ girl of twenty. She had lived in Porcelli’s since she was little, but 
more recently had been in personal attendance on the Mauleverers, whom 
she had first encountered 


at the ‘Home’ in Canada. Like everybody else, she adored Mrs. 
Mauleverer, and was devoted, too, to Bertie. As for Miss Prentice, with her 
thick blue-black hair and ripely olive-tinted skin suggesting fruit, Sally 
liked her pretty well by this time, though she was apt to be fussy and was 
distinctly prim. When Mr. Mauleverer had roared: “Oh, whisky is the life 
of man!” she had been obviously shocked. 

Bertie and his father departing, the little girls were left alone with Mrs. 
Mauleverer, who was sitting in a rocking-chair. She had, Sally guessed, 
intended reading to them, but, suddenly, gave way to drowsiness. A girl had 
been taken ill in the night and Mrs. Mauleverer had been up looking after 
her for several hours. “Never mind me,” she murmured. “Stay and play 
quietly if you want to. I’m so tired I must have a doze... Her chin sank on 
her chest and her eyes closed. 

Sally and Elsie ruammaged in the bookshelves over a pair of lockers at 
each side of the chimney-piece, whilst Phoebe, unable to read, decided to 
withdraw and, stealing upon tiptoe, disappeared. 

The Mauleverers occupied two rooms, communicating by white-painted 
folding doors. The room Sally was in now fronted the Causeway, and it was 
over the top of its window’s brown wire blind that Bertie had peeped out 
when she arrived. This was the first time she had had the free run of the 
apartment, but, beyond Bertie’s toys and shells, already seen, she found 
nothing much to interest her. The books, on inspection, proved religious or 
‘Sunday-Schoolish.’ Besides several large, thumb-indexed bibles, there 
were devotional works by F. B. Meyer, C. H. Spurgeon, Campbell Morgan 
and Frances Ridley Havergal—whose very names, as Sally spelled them 
out, sounded wearisome—and a series of smaller volumes with titles such 
as “The Rabbit Catchers,” “Christy’s Old Organ” and “Blind Charlie’s 
Vow.” 

Sighing, she gazed at Mrs. Mauleverer, who was making faint snoring 
noises. She had a sweet face, Sally thought, though she had rather a big 
nose and though, at the moment, her mouth Was gaping and her skin shiny 
with perspiration in the mid-July heat. Her scanty hair was so fine that she 
was’ near to baldness, but she would probably consider it ‘vain’ to ‘rat’ it 
or wear a switch. She had already spoken to Sally about her ‘soul,’ yet in 
such a different way from Lydia or Rachel that you could hardly 


help believing what she said. Perhaps, Sally pondered, that was because she 
was a real ‘lady’ and had such a clear, gentle voice. Anyhow, you could te// 
she was good and kind, and the soothing touch of her hand on your neck 
and head was lovely. 

Just then, her glance lighting upon the small mahogany cabinet which 
contained the microscope, Sally was reminded of Bertie, and, with his 
mother’s earnest words of God and heaven still in her memory, felt all at 
once slightly uncomfortable as if she were blushing to herself. Bertie was 
supposed by his parents and the older girls to be an extremely well-behaved 
little boy, and yet, as Sally had found reason to suspect, he could act 
sometimes in a rather puzzling way.... That did not mean, however, that 
she disliked him. Quite the contrary. 

Mrs. Mauleverer opened her eyes, smiled, and looked at the clock. 

“You must be off, dears, I’m afraid. It was dreadful of me to go to sleep. 
Another time you can stay longer and I’Il read to you.” 

Thanking her, Sally and Elsie softly tripped away. 


II 


Outside the calm that usually dwelt in Mrs. Mauleverer’s room, the 
work and bustle of the Home went briskly on. Sally was used now to the 
scramble of dressing or undressing in the crowded dormitory, to the bells 
rung for getting up, meals, prayers and bed, and to the cheerful din of talk 
and rattling tinware in the dining-hall. “Praise God from Whom all 
blessings flow. Praise Him all creatures here below... After no more than 
forty repetitions it seemed that she had joined in singing the Doxology 
quite half her life. Even the deal surfaces of forms and trestle tables, the 
knots and grain of the wood standing out through constant scrubbing, had 
become familiar. She knew, exactly, the feel of the glazed limp-cloth covers 
of the little red Moody-and-Sankey hymn-books. There was no longer 
anything extraordinary about the perpetual, mingling smells of disinfectant, 
paraffin, food and ‘carbolic.’ 

As the weeks passed by, the mere routine itself did something to numb 
Sally’s grief for Thurza. Fortunately, there was little time for brooding. In 
the mornings there might be dusting or 


other light housework, and in the afternoons plain sewing— usually 
consisting in the repair of garments—with Miss Prentice. Elder girls helped 
in the cooking, sweeping, scrubbing, laundering and washing-up. The 
evenings were, however, always free, and it was to these quiet endings of 
the day that Sally most looked forward. Though there was a continual 
influx of fresh faces and a continual disappearing of the old ones, several 
girls, like herself, had outstayed the normal period of residence and were, 
for reasons seldom clearly stated, ‘being kept.’ Perhaps the Mauleverers 
were not entirely superior to favouritism and to the temptation of packing 
off the more obstreperous to other Homes without delay, but, be that as it 
might, those that remained were commonly the prettiest and best behaved. 
Amongst them, Sally had made one or two fast friends, including Pheebe, 
Elsie, and a delicate small fair-haired child called Eva Peck. Eva was 
tubercular, with blue veins showing at her temples, and was given Virol 
after every meal. Sally, conscious of her own greater robustness, took 
pleasure in ‘mothering’ and petting her and fondling her long silken curls. 

To the general rule of contentment and docility there must needs be, of 
course, some notable exceptions. Phemie Tuke, after stealing money out of 
Twizzy’s purse, had run away, been found again, and then sent off 
somewhere with Mr. Mauleverer in a closed cab, but even when she left, 
‘bad’ girls continued ever present with the good. One had escaped by 
knotted sheets from the front dormitory window, biting and scratching with 
a wildcat fury when she was almost instantly recaptured on descent. A 
second—horribly reminding Sally of poor Jimmy’s act—had hurled a 
kitchen knife at Mrs. Mauleverer and cut her mouth.... 

Sally had had her own experience of poverty and wretchedness, but 
nothing she had been through could compare with what she now was 
frequently compelled to hear. There were tales of such inconceivable 
grossness and bestial cruelty—their almost mythical obscenities recited 
with a sort of sneeringly half-humourous zest—that she would often try in 
vain to stop her ears; stories of vagrant wickedness so wantonly and 
curiously vile that, as she listened, she grew cold in loathing. And, far from 
being fables or exaggerations, these grim tales were true. The warrant of 
their truth was found, too commonly, in minds made 


cretinish yet cunning by abuse, in bodies marred and stunted by disease, 
kicked, bruised and battered after serving the occasions of innumerable 


casually incestuous lusts, twisted, deformed and warped sometimes into the 
merest grotesque travesties of normal childhood. 

Usually, it was at night, up in the dormitory, that tongues were loosed 
and frightful whispers rose. Sally lay shuddering beneath the sheets. 
Clerkenwell and the fish-shop were nothing. This was the real ‘East-end’ 
that cast its spell. ‘East-end.’ ... The phrase was quick and loaded for her 
with a grisly magic. 

Just as the quiet peace of Mrs. Mauleverer’s room furnished a haven 
from the surrounding busy workaday existence of the Home, so now the 
Home itself and her safe cot appeared a fortress guarding her from all 
without. 

What it might be that stretched beyond the window-panes so 
threateningly she did not know, yet, in the talk of those who must, could 
sense its harm. There was a waft of something, chilling her with fear. 
Something.... Monstrous and blind and nightmare-stark, and rapt with the 
cold luridness of harrowed dreams. Its flavour was strong, strong,—too 
strong for her. She saw the sly, stale streets.... 

‘East-end,’ of slime and flowers, jewels and scum, precocious youth and 
cryptic, seared old-age. ‘East-end,’ ‘East-end.’ ... 

Often and often, tortured hours passed before she slept. 


Il 


On Sundays, they would be walked off to service at the Poplar Polygon, 
—by no means, as its name faintly encouraged one to think, a circus or a 
pub, but a gigantic mission-hall of the old-fashioned “preaching-shop’ or 
‘tabernacle’ type. Although Porcelli’s now and then attended the Arcadia 
Street Ark or Burdett Barbican instead, it was of Poplar and its vast, 
resounding Polygon that Sally’s memories remained most vividly distinct. 

Stepping out briskly with the others, two by two, in uniform of serge and 
black straw hat, she would see Bertie, also attired in his best ‘Sunday-go- 
to-meeting,’ just in front of her, clasping his father’s hand and striding, 
uncomfortably yet proudly, to keep pace with him. Mr. Mauleverer wore a 
frock coat and hard felt hat and Mrs. Mauleverer a bonnet and a veil. The 
pavements, 


through Limehouse and Poplar, were often crowded with sullcn-browed 
women lounging with arms akimbo, some in cheap holiday finery and some 
in bedraggled skirts and greasy caps, but nearly all looking equally wild- 
eyed after Saturday night’s debauch and all staring curiously at the Porcelli 
girls and sometimes spitting in a meditative way as they went by. The air, 
still holding a not-unpleasant smell of malt from neighbouring breweries, 
seemed purer than on week-days. Usually, though that was mere 
coincidence, the sun was dimmed by a light haze,— striking but very 
feebly on the flags and cobbles and giving up most of its strength to the 
absorbing atmosphere, which became mellowly suffused with a mild, 
filtered radiance of palest gilt. Anything made of brass or other metal 
glowed, wanly burnished, as if through a fog, and even the diminished 
rumble of the traffic appeared muted, muffled too. Sally would have 
enjoyed the walk more if she had not got on such loudly squeaking boots 
and if the narrow hat-elastic underneath her chin had been less tight. When 
Miss Prentice was not noticing her she would transfer it quickly to her 
mouth, so that she never thought, hereafter, of the Poplar Polygon without 
recalling the supremely vapid flavour of chewed rubber. 

The building itself was, in fact, polygonal, although irregular —a low, 
very long structure with a castellated and battlemented facade of greyish 
stucco. Inside, around a central level pit, were banks of seats, rising in tiers. 
The Number 8 contingent sat in what might be styled the ‘stalls’ beneath 
the pulpit, and, customarily, was over-punctual. Presently—and causing 
Sally’s heart to swell in a strange sort of half-proprietary pride—would be 
heard the strains of martial music approaching from without. It was the 
Porcelli boys’ band, playing 300 of them into ‘church.’ From the ‘Coburg 
House’ Home, too, had marched, convergingly, a second force of equal 
strength, and, before long, they would come trooping in. A few members of 
the general public, unacquainted with procedure at the Polygon, might have 
taken seats in the tacitly reserved right-hand tiers, and Sally had a bursting 
sense of part-malicious satisfaction in seeing these stupid people look 
round in a startled manner when the boys appeared, then, snatching up their 
Bibles in confusion, flee precipitately, before the flooding tidal wave of 
blue-and-scarlet uniforms engulfed them. On the opposite banks, also, the 
same thing sometimes 


happened, only with girls instead of boys. There were detachments from 
the Haggerston, the Dalston and the Mile End Homes. In all, close on a 
thousand of Porcelli children mustered in the Polygon. 

As for the actual service, it was always militantly evangelical. Sally 
loved the hymns, some of which had beautiful tunes, but the rather long 
address, despite its eloquence, distressed or wearied her. 

Once, however,—it was a hot Sunday in August,—the preacher, to her 
amazement, was a boy. He was an American called Jim Clark, and just 
fifteen. This prodigy had a pale face, black eyes, and a great shock of black 
hair. Taking a text from Revelation, he spoke of the Second Coming with, 
at first, a measured fluency certainly remarkable for his years, but 
presently, as he pictured the terrors of the Tribulation, he warmed to his 
subject. The dark eyes burned; the black mane tossed in frenzy; his hands 
—long, white and feminine with tapering fingers—made passionate 
gestures of warning and appeal. Sally was electrified—and distinctly 
frightened. 

Outside, too, when they had filed slowly from the building and begun to 
walk home again, there was the band once more. As the 600 boys, 
overtaking them, swung marching by with blare of sound and flash of 
brazen instruments, Sally’s chest grew tight in rapture and her eyes flooded. 
Catching a glance from Bertie, who had lagged behind a little, she realised 
that he also was upset and near to tears. Pier own emotion was only in part 
happy, for she was still scared by the words of the young evangelist. She 
could not enjoy Porcelli’s pomp and lovely music properly if the Lord was 
going to stop it all directly; 1f He was coming as quickly as Jim Clark had 
said. 


IV 


For some time after this, Sally speculated a good deal in private about 
the Second Coming,—and not about the Second Coming only. This was but 
one of several rather worrying themes. 

Religion generally was in the air at Number 8. Many of the elder girls 
had been ‘brought to a knowledge of their Saviour’ and ‘converted,’ —and 
certainly they seemed the happier for it. Mrs. Mauleverer, of course, was an 
‘angel’ whose firm kindness 


would have recommended any creed, whilst even Mr. Mauleverer, despite 
his bluffness and occasional bad temper—which he mourned—held strong 
‘convictions’ and was, in his own blunter, more aggressive way, a ‘robust 
Christian.’ At least it could be said of both the Mauleverers that they 
believed—and lived—with simple piety what they professed. The ‘gospel 
message,’ through their advocacy, acquired a power and tenderness which, 
in the case of Lydia or of Mrs. Prattling, it had wholly lacked. 

It possessed glamour too. There were hymns, hymns, hymns. ... Not the 
colourless compilations which, with few honourable exceptions, filled the 
‘A. & M.,’ but the intenser and more individualistic work of Stebbins, 
Converse, Excell and McGranahan,—rousing or poignant tunes which 
brought a lump to Sally’s throat and dimmed her eyes. 


He lead-eth me, He lea-ea-deth me. 
With His own ha-and He-ee lea-deth me ... 


Out in the yard of an evening, inside the dining-hall at prayers, or up in 
Mrs. Mauleverer’s room, the girls would sing. New hymns from Keswick 
or Mildmay would be ‘tried out,’ and the old Sankey favourites be allowed 
to work their wonted spell. Sometimes, there were solos or duets. 


Over the ri-ver, faces I see, 
Fair as the mor-ning, looking for me ... 


Sally, to be honest, never quite knew if she were ‘saved’ or no, but such 
refrains as this of Van de Venter’s rarely failed to haunt and harrow her. 
Thurza, she was momentarily assured, had not passed from her altogether. 
Even if Thurza had occasionally had to do what was ‘wicked,’ she was 
forgiven now and waiting for her ‘baby’ up in heaven. It was always 
Thurza and never the Esther of the picture whom she looked forward to 
seeing in that promised land. 


Father and mother, safe in the vale, 
Watch for the boatman, wait for the sail ... 


In thrall to the yearning melody and to the images of vaguely realised 
pathos it excited, Sally, when the call came at the conclusion 


of the service, would stand up and ‘confess Christ’ with the rest. 

Naturally, there were a few unmoved and obdurate. There were 
‘resisters’ whose contemptuous stubborn hearts the ‘glad, glad tidings’ 
could not thaw,—‘case-hardened,’ callous ones whose ‘consciences were 
seared.’ And, besides these, were others, ‘melted’ easily enough, who 
remained ‘problems’ still. 

One little girl particularly, called Ada Snell, gave Mrs. Mauleverer 
trouble at this time. Ada was pretty and affectionate, but was unfortunate in 
suffering from a physiological disability which rendered her unpopular. 
After each morning’s disgrace, she would slowly revive, then, as the day 
wore on and night approached, would droop again. And on the following 
morning it was the same story. Miss Prentice, carrying the bedding into the 
yard, tried ineffectually to conceal her cold disgust, whilst Ada, weeping, 
ran off alone somewhere to hide her shame. In vain had Mrs. Mauleverer 
insisted that the habit was no crime. Ada had got it firmly into her head that 
as long as her involuntary offence continued she could not be ‘saved,’ and 
no amount of reasoning ever shook her from this melancholy belief. 

It was on a rather cool September evening that Sally, faintly startled and 
displeased—though she could scarcely have said why —came upon Bertie 
with his arm thrown consolingly round Ada’s neck. The corner of the stairs 
where this encounter suddenly took place was dark, and, anyhow, dusk was 
falling outside and it was almost bed-time. Bertie had always had some 
special ‘favourite’ amongst the little girls, but he had not shewn any 
partiality for Ada Snell before. Indeed, it was Sally herself who was the 
chief recipient of his favours for the moment. He had often, in secret, 
hugged and kissed her, and she suspected, with a twinge of something near 
to jealousy, that he had been kissing Ada now. He looked sheepish and 
confused, and Ada scared. 

Sally, as she thought about it, was more and more discomfited and 
angered by his fickleness. Reminded dimly by poor Ada’s case of her own 
scandalous performance at the Dulwich tea-party and of old Uncle 
George’s vanished troupe of little boys, she felt, too, a vague reflection of 
embarrassment. Up to the present, she had been sorry for Ada, yet now, 
instead of pitying her, she had a hot and thwarted sense of indignation. 


In this unworthy and uncharacteristic wave of outraged spite 


she even wished that Ada might, for once, be “punished properly’ —and 
Bertie too. 


V 


Ada, poor child, however, needed no greater punishment than was 
brought on her automatically by her infirmity; while, as for Bertie, his 
delinquencies, if any, rarely came to light. Now and again Mr. Mauleverer, 
who did not believe in ‘sparing the rod,’ would be unhappily compelled to 
whack him for some piece of mischief, and then there would be weeping 
and wailing for a space, but, as a rule, his youthful peccadilli remained 
undiscovered. 

Really, he was an extraordinary little boy. The amount of interest which, 
by his own initiative, he managed to extract from a superficially drab 
existence was surprising. Some of the pastimes he had invented were so 
unusual that many of the girls, remarking his employments with wide 
marvelling grins, thought him distinctly ‘queer,’ or, even, faintly ‘touched.’ 

His scientific predilections seemed peculiar in themselves, but, beyond 
these, he had a host of other projects and odd schemes afoot. Once, he cut 
out and sewed, unaided, a jacket of light-blue flannelette, which he adorned 
with scarlet braid and nautical brass buttons provided by his father and 
wore, quite unabashedly, about the yard for several days. Frequently, there 
would be command-attendances at his ‘readings’ of ghost-stories in the 
window-darkened dining-hall. A platform having been extemporised by 
placing two of the large trestle tables side to side, a chair and smaller table 
would be set thereon, and the now literally ‘eminent’ author would deliver 
his recital con amore and by candlelight. Three or four girls, secreted in a 
curtained alcove and furnished with paper-covered combs and saucepan-lid 
tympani, would be prepared, at a given signal, to produce appropriately 
dirge-like noises, shrieks, grunts, moans and bangs.... Another, and perhaps 
the most engrossing of Bertie’s enterprises was the construction of what he 
rather inaccurately called ‘wigwams.’ The yard’s asphalt surface and the 
high enclosing walls were most forbidding to any such design, but his 
faculty of industrious improvisation rose superior to every obstacle. 
Fortunately, the walls had wooden uprights embedded in the brick. 


Between a pair of them and a few feet from the wall, a small hole gouged 
in the asphalt 


formed the seating for a broom-handle, while from the top of the broom- 
handle two planks were run, one to each upright, and securely nailed. The 
framework thus obtained, the rest was simple, and the uncouth erection’s 
sides and ‘roof’ were readily filled in with boards and sacking. Within this 
booth of mystery Bertie would sit with his inamorata by the hour together, 
shielded, at least technically and in imagination, from all curious eyes. 

His romantic yet in certain ways mature conceptions of flirtation were of 
course a standing joke amongst the girls, and it is probable that Mr. and 
Mrs. Mauleverer, with their strict views, would have felt some alarm at his 
precocity if they had guessed with what unbounded seriousness he 
customarily conducted his affaires. But, as it chanced, they saw no harm in 
them;—perhaps there wasn’t. Bertie’s little sweethearts, of whom there had 
been a long and rather dishonourable succession before Sally, were 
naturally flattered by his preference, though doubtless many of them were 
more venal than he had suspected. ‘Being favourites’ with Bertie meant 
going up to tea occasionally with the Mauleverers and a few other 
privileges as well. Sally herself had benefited in this fashion more than 
once. She had accompanied Bertie and his father to the Bethnal Green 
Museum, sat next them in the East India Hall at the Homes’ annual 
celebration upon ‘Acorn Day,’ and joined in an excursion to the 
neighbouring Free Trade Wharf, where Mr. Mauleverer had happened on a 
former skipper and they had all been blissfully allowed to come aboard and 
run about the ship. 

Nevertheless, it was chiefly for his own sake that Sally had grown fond 
of Bertie. At first, when he had simply caught hold of her and kissed her as 
if by divine right, she had been slightly offended, and, later, his rather 
audacious attentions had made her shy and troubled, but before long she 
accepted his embraces placidly enough. The way he lorded it over all the 
little girls was comical, yet Sally, too, soon took his dominance for granted. 

The ‘Wigwam’ now had been excitingly enlarged,—or at least it served 
as basis for an ambitious superstructure momentarily transcending it in 
interest. Although the wall was mainly built of brick, there ran around the 
top a six-foot-high extension of black-painted wood, and, leading up from 


the original ‘wigwam’ roof to this extension, had been attached a sort of 
home-made ladder. Further, and at the ladder’s very summit, there was 


screwed a soap-box large enough for two.... Sitting aloft with Bertie in this 
pleasant eyrie, Sally could gaze over the wall’s top into the playground of 
the boys’ Receiving Home at Number 6 next door. 

Bertie was not very talkative. Occasionally, when the fit seized him, he 
might hold forth on his adventures in Canada or upon ‘something 
scientific’ too abstruse for Sally’s comprehension, but usually he was 
content to sit and squeeze her hand. Or, with a disconcerting lapse from 
gallantry, he would be lost in some sudden reverie and appear to have quite 
forgotten she was there.... 

Sally knew he was ‘spoilt’ and selfish and ‘showed off,’ yet— and 
despite his perfidy with Ada—she could not help liking him. He had a 
proud, rather self-satisfied looking face and, when not animated, his 
expression was petulant. In a few ways, he made her think of Jimmy, 
though of course he was much cleverer, and his accent was different from 
poor Jimmy’s. There were, however, one or two resemblances, particularly 
a common love of the grotesque and gruesome. Bertie had found out, from 
Sally, the mode of Thurza’s death, and nothing, for a while, could keep his 
mind from running on the theme of what he called her ‘blowing up.’ Sally 
had, frequently, good reason to regret her confidence. 

How far his cruelty, in this and other instances, was conscious, she was 
never sure, but, at any rate, he could be nice to her as well. One evening, 
they climbed into the soap-box after tea and Bertie, considering her 
remotely, seemed upset over something. Sally happened to have cut her 
hand, and suddenly Bertie took hold of it and kissed the bandage. Tears had 
sprung into his eyes. “You’re going away,” he said unsteadily. “Next week. 
I heard Daddy say so.... You do love me, don’t you? Truly....” 

Sally, too, was temporarily overcome. She had realised, of course, that 
she could not stay at Number 8 for ever, but now the news made her 
unhappy. It seemed that as soon as people started being kind to her she had 
to leave them. And goodness only knew what sort of place the new strange 
other Home might prove to be. 

Down below them, on the asphalt, the girls were playing, some of them 
clustered around Mr. Mauleverer who was ‘spinning yarns.’ “Oh, yes,” said 
Sally, seeing them mistily, “I do, I do... 


From Bertie’s evident grief she drew a little comfort. She was surprised 
and touched to find he cared for her so much. 


VI 


The remaining days sped rapidly, and now the last morning had arrived. 
Sally had been more than three months at Number 8 and she was sorry to 
go. She could not believe she would be half as comfortable in the new 
place. 

Auntie Lydia (who in the meantime had ‘popped over’ to see her every 
week or so from the Créche) had looked in on the Tuesday and said good- 
bye, and on the day after that, which was yesterday, it had been Bertie’s 
birthday. There was a special tea and a magic-lantern show, but Sally had 
been depressed at the thought of leaving. Eight other girls, including Eva, 
were going with her, and Mrs. Mauleverer had given them each a Bible 
with their names written in. It had been hard to keep from sobbing during 
the evening hymns: 


Some day the sil-ver cord will break 
And I no more as now shall sing ... 


Then, worse yet, after that, the dreadful parting tune: 


God be with you till we meet again! 
By His counsels guide, uphold you, 
With His sheep securely fold you; 

God be with you till we meet again! 


Mrs. Mauleverer’s own eyes had been moist and Bertie had run out 
before the hymn was finished. Since then Sally had not seen him. He had 
avoided her all this morning and by now it was pretty plain he meant to 
keep out of her way entirely, for they were already mustering with Mr. 
Mauleverer in the hall. 

“Good-bye.... God bless you all.... Good-bye ...!” 


Hand-shakes and last kisses, and they were off,—walking to the station 
behind their luggage, which two Porcelli boys were dragging in a barrow. 
On the platform afterwards, and also when changing trains, Sally caught 
sight of it again—nine neatly stacked brown chests—and each time her 
own chest happened to be on top. It gave her a queer feeling to notice it 
there, following 


her about in that detached impersonal kind of way and yet with her name 
painted on it so conspicuously as if 1t were part of herself... 

“Here we are!” warned Mr. Mauleverer. The journey had been short, for 
the new Home was really quite close, though it was ‘country.’ 

In the station yard, a uniformed lady waiting by a big motor-lorry to 
receive them seemed a bit surprised when Mr. Mauleverer gave every girl a 
smacking kiss. 

“Foot on my hand—that’s it— Up 's-a-daisy ...!” 

The lady was more surprised than ever. To save the girls from 
scrambling into the lorry just any how, Mr. Mauleverer had hit upon a 
bright expedient. Placing his right hand under the girl’s instep and 
steadying her a moment with his left arm round her waist, he had shot her 
smartly upwards like a rocket. A second later she descended rigidly and 
with a thump upon the lorry floor. Having repeated this performance with 
the remaining eight, including Sally, he stood smiling at them genially from 
the pavement. 

“Good-bye my little ones!” he roared after them in answer to a chorus of 
farewells. “Remember your Bibles. Never forget to pray ...!” 

“Well!” said the lady, staring back at him. “He’s very —er, jolly, isn’t 
he?” Suddenly, and as if recollecting herself, she forced a smile. “I hope,” 
she said, ““—I hope you’ll all be very happy here....” 

The lorry was going quickly and the air smelt fresh. Sally was 
mournfully excited. Presently, ahead of them, she saw a wide green valley 
with winding gravel paths and flower-beds, a square-towered church and a 
number of red-brick cottages. 

“Ts that it? Oo, is that it?” they were asking one another, pointing. 

The lady smiled again, this time less frozenly. 

“Yes,” she replied, “that’s it. That’s the Girls’ Garden Home!” 


CHAPTER FOUR 


I 


SALLY lived in the Garden Home contentedly enough. Although she 
missed the Mauleverers and never found any one here who quite filled their 
place, she had nothing to complain of and much to be grateful for. Also, in 
spite of the fact that there were 1400 girls in residence instead of only about 
thirty or forty, she had felt less strange as a newcomer than she had done at 
the Receiving Home. Number 8 was little and this was very big, but the 
general Porcelli atmosphere, to which she was pretty well accustomed in 
advance, appeared the same. 

Yet there were of course enormous differences too. The squalour of the 
slums seemed far away and everything was green and ‘countrified.’ There 
was no more head-scrubbing or burning of filthy clothes. That had all been 
got over with, and each fresh entry here was already clean, and had to 
remain so. From twenty to twenty-five girls were housed together, under a 
matron or ‘mother,’ in a ‘cottage,’ of which there were seventy, so that the 
family unit was actually smaller than at Number 8. There were classes in 
Cookery, Dressmaking and Art Needlework as well as schools for ordinary 
‘lessons,’ and there were the special Village Church, the Sunshine Lodge, 
the Laundry, and the Massage Hut, —and simply lovely playgrounds. 

On the whole, she had managed, gradually, to be fairly happy. 


II 


Scarcely five weeks had passed since her arrival in the Garden Home 
before there was a great to-do. London was ten miles off, but the noise of 
maroons and of screeching sirens was plainly heard. Something almost 
incredible had happened, for, after all these years, the War had stopped. 

At the Home there were celebrations too. A thanksgiving service in the 
Church, chocolate-icing cakes, and fireworks. Sally, with everybody else, 
took part in the Armistice festivities enthusiastically, 


yet felt a twinge of self-reproach in doing so. Latterly, though that seemed 
terrible to confess, she had thought of Thurza just a trifle less—by fits and 


starts instead of nearly all the time—but now the sound of sirens brought 
her sorrow back again. 

And, later still, at Christmas, when the churchgoing and plum-pudding 
and presents in her stocking were a bit like a repetition of the Armistice 
rejoicings, she had exactly the same feeling. 

Genuinely, however, as she had loved her foster-mother, she found 
herself more and more able to peep at the precious photograph without 
crying. A good deal of its first nightmare horror had gone from her distress, 
and little but a gentle sadness remained. Grief for poor Thurza had become 
something which visited Sally at longer and longer intervals, catching her 
by surprise just now and then. 
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“Happy New Year, Miss Thompson ... Happy New Year!” It was 
Nineteen-nineteen, with the War over ages ago and everything all changed. 
Sally was elated. Nineteen-eighteen had been a terrible year, and it seemed 
splendid and important to have finished it. Through the rest of the day and 
during the following week she had a refreshed sense of clear beginnings. 

Miss Thompson, their ‘mother,’ was short and mousey—though quite 
kind—with sandy brows and lashes, gold-rimmed spectacles and freckles. 
Indeed, there was nothing about her that was not brown or yellow or 
yellowish-brown, and even her cat ‘Prue’ was ginger-coloured and had the 
same weak-eyed expression. 

Many of the cottages were called after flowers or shrubs—such as 
‘Pansy,’ ‘Bluebell,’ ‘Laurel,’ ‘Speedwell,’ ‘Buttercup’—though there were 
also names like ‘Kitty,’ ‘Bunny,’ ‘Lullaby,’ ‘Sweet Fancy,’ ‘Curlew,’ 
‘Dorcas,’ ‘Beulah,’ ‘Merrythought’ and ‘Cradle.’ Miss Thompson’s cottage 
was ‘Cowslip.’ It contained twenty girls. Practically all of these had passed 
through the London Receiving Home, but not every Number 8 girl was sent 
here to the ‘Garden.’ Some, instead, and usually the most healthy, were 
‘boarded out’ direct, by twos and threes, with approved ‘private’ foster- 
parents who lived in villages all over the country and received grants. Sally, 
as well, might have been ‘boarded out,’ but on admission 


she was very weak after her illness and, besides that, either one of her lungs 
or else her heart—she actually was never certain which—had not been all it 


should be and was supposed to need attention still. 

As things were, she had no reason to regret her coming to the ‘Garden.’ 
Eva Peck was here, with her, in ‘Cowslip,’ and Elsie Stebbings was in 
‘Mistletoe’ next door. Sally had liked the carols at Christmas, and getting 
up in the frosty mornings with a full, ordered programme of school and 
play before her, and now, as the weather grew warmer, she enjoyed 
collecting sprays of Old Man’s Beard and willow-catkins for Miss 
Thompson. On her birthday she had a cake with nine candles, and soon 
after that she joined the ‘Brownies.’ ... 

Here, as at Ratcliff, there were hymns. Singing them of an evening in the 
cottage garden was more thrilling, far, than singing them in church. Miss 
Thompson, away back in 1903, before Sally was born, had been to the 
Torrey-Alexander Mission and was very fond of the ‘Glory Song.’ 


Oh that will be-ee Glory for me-ee, 
Glory for me-ee, Glory for me-ee ... 


Sally liked the Glory Song pretty well, but she preferred ‘Count Your 
Blessings’ or ‘Moment by Moment’ and (from the good old red-cloth 
Sankeys) ‘Safe in the Arms’ and, an especial favourite, ‘Praise Him,’ which 
went with a fine joyous swing: 


Praise Him, praise Him, Jesusmy BlessedRe Dee-Mer ... 


Miss Thompson’s cat, while they were singing, would wander 
distractedly round the garden, stalking butterflies. Then, whenever he 
managed to catch one, he would sit spitting, hawking and grimacing over 
the poor mangled creature as if he were utterly revolted. 


IV 


The Cemetery, and Sydenham, and the ‘Grize Inn Road’ grew fainter; 
Ratcliff too. Eva and Sally were in Standard III together at school, and, 
there or elsewhere, quite inseparable. In the autumn a pair of new cottages, 
“Verbena’ and ‘Lavender,’ were 


opened, shortly before the first anniversary of the Armistice, with its two- 
minutes’ silence. Christmas again, and then, on a cold, foggy morning: 
“Happy New Year, Miss Thompson ... Happy New Year!” 
It was heard to believe that time had slipped away so quickly. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


I 


SOON after her tenth birthday she fell ill. Several days of unseasonably 
warm weather preceded an actual thunder-storm, and although this had 
nothing to do with Sally’s scarlet fever the two things were mentally 
connected because of a curious happening, never explained. Lightning 
struck a telegraph pole near ‘Hazel,’ and, upon a chip of a china insulator 
which had dropped broken to the ground, was discovered a photograph of 
‘Cowslip’ opposite! Nobody would believe it, and even when they saw the 
chip with their own eyes people thought it must be a mistake and that the 
photo had somehow been faked. Miss Thompson, to whom it had been 
given, was very indignant and excited, and kept the fragment in a drawer. It 
was a ‘portent,’ she said, and shewed the fallibility of human wisdom. 
Then, a week later, the chip disappeared. Miss Thompson, hunting high and 
low for it, was quite distracted, for, with the visible proof missing, the 
extraordinary story would never be credited any more. Sally, it chanced, 
had been throughout particularly interested in the whole queer affair, and, 
when she saw Miss Thompson staring at her dubiously, felt most 
uncomfortable.... 

In the Isolation Block, where she was hurried, the matter continued to 
bother her, and got mixed up with Eva, whose health had now failed 
completely so she had had to be sent away to the Convalescent Home at 
Nazeborough some time ago. Did Miss Thompson imagine that Sally had 
stolen the precious chip— and even think that poor little Eva, knowing 
what was coming, had just pretended to be worse and managed to escape to 
Nazeborough before the same unjust suspicion fell on her? Sally’s head 
floated up to the ceiling and down again on a neck which was like an 
elastic stalk. She was calling out, but no one understood properly what she 
wanted. When at last she got better she found that an entire month had 
passed and that her head was shaved.... 

Recovery was a boring business. Over several of the cots were 


brass plates bearing names of people who had ‘endowed’ them, and Sally 
was vaguely interested to discover that her cot had been endowed by an 


Admiral—Rear Admiral Sir Colby-Fewnish, C. B., M.V.O. Everywhere, in 
the Hospital, a strange smell was prevalent, though there were many other 
smells conflicting with it quite as strange. It was ‘iodoform,’ she was 
informed. In. due course she got up and sat listlessly about, too tired to 
wonder further over the mysterious missing chip. One day the nurse said to 
her: “Well, here’s good news for you. You’re going to the Convalescent 
Home. That'll be nice, won’t it?” 

The idea of going to Nazeborough, where Eva was, cheered Sally up 
immediately. Although ‘born at the seaside,’ she had seen the sea only in 
pictures. Her birthplace, it was true, was ‘somewhere close to Brighton,’ 
whereas Nazeborough was in Suffolk, but there would still be paddling and 
collecting shells and seaweed just the same. 

Getting into the train, she could hardly contain herself. She, and six 
others, and a hospital nurse, filled a compartment comfortably. The journey 
took about two hours, and when they arrived it was late tea-time. Almost 
the first person to welcome Sally was Eva, who ran up to her and hugged 
her wildly. 

Eva’s appearance, however, was a shock. While her cheeks and eyes 
were bright, her arms were skinny and her body thin as a rake. Sally was 
momentarily depressed to find her looking so ill, but Eva reassured her. 
“Oo, no ...! ’'m much better. You'll like it here. We dig on the sands an’ 
everything. I Jove the seaside ...!” 

In the train, some stations before Nazeborough, Sally had caught a blue 
and distant sparkle. It was too late, the Sister said, to go to the beach now, 
but tomorrow they would get there early. Running out into the playground 
after tea, Sally had noticed a lot of pails and wooden spades stacked in a 
passage, and the playground itself, she discovered, was all sand and 
shingle, very like what she supposed a ‘beach’ to be. The moon was up, 
though it was still evening, with a star or two just visible, and the air had a 
thrilling, salty smell. From away off, somewhere, the other side of the 
house, she could hear, when she stayed quiet, a faint washing noise, 
irregularly repeated. “What’s that?” she asked Eva, choking in an enthralled 
surmise. 

“That?” said Eva, laughing and nodding at her, but with a 


reflection of Sally’s own brimming excitement. “Why, silly, that’s it— 
That’s the sea!” 


II 


Really the sea! And, in its actuality next day, through many days, it was 
more wonderful than anything she could have dreamed. 

Doctor Porcelli liked it too. He sat kindly on a breakwater, bronzing his 
face in the sun and getting the seat of his trousers slimy with green weed 
and cracking jokes with the little girls. 

Previously, at Ratcliff and the East India Hall and the Garden, Sally had 
glimpsed their Benefactor rarely. She had seen him bustling about in a grey 
top hat, receiving Royalty on a red carpet, making a speech, and helping to 
open ‘Lavender’ and ‘Verbena.’ On these occasions he had been very 
impressive, moving with brisk dignity, and when Sally heard that he was 
staying here at Nazeborough she was filled with awe—but not indeed for 
long. 

“Oo, no,” said Eva. “ ’E’s quite different from that. You needn’t be 
afraid of ’im a bit. I was at first, w’en ’e spoke to me. I answered ’im as 
meek as Moses—you know—an’ then ’e burst out laughin’. ’E’s ever so 
nice an’ friendly; not a scrap stuck-up.” 

Sally decided, soon, that Eva’s praises of ‘the Doctor’ were deserved. 
Although he was such a great and good person he seemed to have no idea 
of this himself or at any rate to have forgotten it at Nazeborough. The 
turned-up moustaches were constantly giving a quick humorous twitch, the 
eyes behind the pince-nez glaring in shrewd benevolence. He would run 
races with them on the sands, his rather short and corpulent yet agile form 
dashing about as nimbly and impetuously as a boy’s. They were all sorry 
when he left. 

But, just a few weeks earlier, before Doctor Porcelli had arrived, there 
had been staying at the Convalescent Home some one, to Sally, even more 
important—Bertie. He and Mr. Mauleverer had come down for a fortnight, 
and now all Eva’s reminiscent talk made Sally very disappointed to have 
missed him. 

““°E was ever so naughty, once. At dinner time. ’E poured an ’ole plate 
of pea-soup over Kitty’s ’ead. Kitty Brewer, that one with long yellow ’air. 
She was a poppyshow,—an’ ’e didn’t ’alf get whacked by Mr. Mauleverer 


{?? 


Sitting with Eva on the beach, discussing Bertie, Sally watched the 
water glittering lazily between her and the distant lightship. The voice of 
Sister Morgan, the Welsh Matron-in-charge, came vaguely, and so did the 
chatter of the little girls. With the sky so closely arched that it was like the 
roof of an intense blue cave, these and all other sounds took on an 
indeterminate and thinly booming quality. Sally had been hunting for 
carnelians, but now she was glad to rest. The sand was hot, and the shingle 
round her idly thrusting hands was hotter still. 

“T think ’e’s awful nice,” said Eva. “Ever so.... But I love you the best. 
Girls are always nicer, I think....” 

Sally was silent. She had been shown a note which Bertie had given Eva 
when he left and which Eva treasured preciously since then—a scrap of 
paper with ILOVE YOU scribbled on in pencil. He had never given Sally a 
note like that, yet 1t was impossible to feel jealous. For one thing, she had 
not seen him recently, as Eva had, and, for another, Eva was so ill that 
anything which made her happier gave Sally pleasure too. 

Little by little, Eva had to spend more hours in bed, and came down to 
the beach less frequently. She was usually cheerful, but her cheeks got 
hollower and she found it a nuisance to breathe. Sally was occasionally 
allowed to sit by her cot and read to her, and as Eva was not clever, still 
dropping her aitches and stumbling over quite simple words, Sally’s 
ministrations were a boon. In the ‘Library’ was an assortment of the old 
pink-paper-covered “Books for the Bairns,” and one of these especially, 
called “The Jolly Family at the Seaside,” was Eva’s favourite. Her face 
would light up rapturously when Sally started on some passage for, maybe, 
the sixth or seventh time. “That’s it!” Eva would say. “That’s it! About 
them cockle shells! Read it again to me— again!” 

And presently, the reading finished, Eva would nearly always embark on 
whispered reminiscences of her own concerning a family which had seldom 
been jolly and had lived unsalubriously in a Hoxton cellar instead of at the 
seaside. Two little brothers had died in infancy, but another was now at the 
Porcelli Nautical Training School. The mother, too, had died in hospital 
after the drunken father had brutally assaulted her and broken a bottle over 
her head. For this offence, witnessed by Eva, he had been convicted of 
manslaughter and sent to gaol, yet Eva’s feeling towards 


him was not solely one of terrified hostility. She would wonder vaguely 
‘how he was getting on’ in prison and when, if ever, he would be let out.... 

Sally had heard the story frequently before, but she attended quietly 
because Eva so evidently liked having her for a listener. Not until Sister 
Morgan, coming in unexpectedly one evening to find Eva’s voice a croak 
and her hair damp with sweat, decided that so much excitement must be 
very bad for her, were these confused recitals—and, unluckily, the reading 
too—forbidden. 
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Sometimes, if a ‘party’ were expected, or if they had been sitting with 
the Children’s Special Service Mission on the beach, Sister would bring 
them home a little earlier from the sea. 

Today, a Sunday, it was presumably the latter reason which cut pleasure 
short, though really it was difficult to understand what the C.S.S.M. should 
have to do with it. After the service a few of the girls had begged for 
further lingering on the sands, and Sister, refusing, had been sharp with 
them. In the playground, when they had returned, Sally, for a wonder, was 
one of a sulking group. 

Eva, besides, had kept on getting worse. If any of the girls asked after 
her, Sister looked grave. All through this afternoon’s beach-meeting, and 
especially while they were singing: 


When He cometh, when He cometh 
To make up His jew-els 


Sally had been scared, with a dull weight in her head. And now, 
probably, it was her anxiety about Eva which was somehow responsible for 
her petulance. 

“Come on, Sally. Let’s dig. She won’t catch us....” 

“All right.” 

Digging in the playground sand on Sundays was prohibited, but Sally 
didn’t care. She even felt exasperated when some of the others, too afraid to 
join in, stood staring in helf-jeering surprise. “Oo, look at Florrie an’ Sally! 
Fancy Sally! We thought you was such a good one, Sally ...!” 


Three more girls, Rose Hicks, Florrie Torrance and Ellen Wilderspin, 
were digging too. Presently a sand-castle had 


arisen. “Pity we ain’t got no water for the moat,” said Rose, throwing down 
her spade. “W’en J was a kid an’ we was diggin’ in the parks, we used to 
... Her sentence was completed with a snigger. 

Sally’s cheeks burned, not because of Rose’s words, but because, 
suddenly, she realised alarmedly an incredible and reckless impulse they 
excited in herself. Rose was a big, coarse-featured, archly leering creature, 
and Sally hated her, yet now ... Exactly what inspired her to this most 
uncharacteristic piece of foolishness she never knew. Around the knot of 
girls who witnessed her bravado ran an astonished gasp followed by titters 
and a prolonged giggling ‘Oo-oo ...!” Sally was more amazed —and soon 
dismayed—than any in her audience. She had seemed to be watching not 
her own act but another person’s. 

“Look out! Here’s Sister!” ... “Now you'll cop it, Sally!” ... “Never 
mind, Sally. We won’t tell on you... Through one of the round-topped 
windows of the yellow-painted ‘gymnasium’ which also served as dining- 
hall, Sister Morgan had glimpsed the sand-castle. She came hurrying out. 

“Who of you’s dared to be digging on Sunday?” she demanded. “Who 
of you’s—” Staring, she stopped and stiffened. “Who of you’s dared to do 
this?” she repeated presently, her voice quavering. “If you don’t own up, at 
once, Ill punish al/ of you!” 

No reply. Sally, her cheeks reddening, was dead with shame. Hanging 
her head, she could not meet Sister Morgan’s glance. It would be better to 
confess and get it over. 

“If you don’t tell me in three minutes I’m going to 

Again Sister Morgan stopped. Somebody—a maid—was calling to her 
from the house: “Sister—oh—Sister ...!” 

Sally raised her eyes. The maid had approached across the playground 
while Sister Morgan, turning, took a few steps to meet her. There was a 
hurried whispered conversation, and Sister Morgan’s rather swarthy face 
grew paler. “I’Il attend to this trouble later,” she said over her shoulder in 
an altered voice. Following the maid indoors, she disappeared. 

For a second or two no one spoke, but then arose an excited buzz of 
curious speculation and conjecture. “Wot’U you do, Sally?”... “We don’ 
want to tell on you, but if you don’t own up you’ll get us all in trouble.” ... 
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“Wot did Sister go in for, like that?” ... “Wot’s that?—-Oo, no—it couldn’ 
Der x 


The humming talk died strangely to an awkward hush. Sally drew away 
from the rest, their eyes upon her. The sunshine was mellow, the air calm 
and salt, yet somehow it was horrible. All at once a terror greater than any 
fear of punishment knocked at her heart. 

A girl who had run to the far end of the playground and gazed upwards 
returned slowly to the others. Sally heard her awed voice clearly. “Yes, it 
must be.... ’Er blinds are down. They are.... You come an’ look then... 

Eva was dead. She had died, in fact, ten minutes previously but it was 
not till half an hour later that rumour was confirmed. The girls were told, 
tearfully and rather unnecessarily, by Miss Carter, Sister Morgan’s 
assistant, to keep very quiet.... 

The shock of this news left Sally dazed, and, curiously, she did not cry 
for a long while. Beside Eva’s death, her own queer recent misdemeanour 
appeared insignificant, yet, in its very inexplicability and incongruity, 
formed something of a stumbling-block to proper realisation of the more 
dire event. Sally had been prepared to confess, but, in the circumstances, no 
confession was exacted, nor, wisely, in the future, was the unfortunately 
discordant incident ever officially recalled. 

Even Sally’s least considerate companions did not, after a while, remind 
her of it very frequently. 


IV 


Nazeborough was not the same place without Eva. At the burial service, 
attended by about a dozen of the girls, Sally could not check her noisy 
sobbing, and for several following days cried intermittently. She was really 
rather relieved when Sister Morgan told her she would be one of the next 
party back. 

It was over two months since she had left the Garden Hospital and more 
than three since she had been in ‘Cowslip,’ yet now, on her return to 
freckle-faced Miss Thompson and the ginger ‘Prue,’ the harmonium and 
hymn-singing and the neat line of black-enamelled cots upstairs, her stay at 
the seaside was like a dream. 


CHAPTER SIX 
I 


“OF course you'll be happy.... With such kind people ... I think you’re a 
very lucky little girl!” 

Despite reassurances Sally still felt slightly dubious about her ‘luck’; 
and as to being ‘little’ —well, she was nearly twelve, and a great deal must 
have happened to her since the last time she left the ‘Garden,’ eighteen 
months ago. 

Not such a great deal either, come to think of it. Not in a way. ... She 
had just gone on getting older, happily enough, and there had been nothing 
particularly thrilling to remember. It was only quite recently, when Mr. 
Pallister so suddenly had wanted to adopt her, that anything at all 
resembling an adventure had occurred. 

Yes, it seemed that, at least—a real adventure. However it turned out ... 
she thought defensively in half-dejection. Standing nervously on the gravel 
outside ‘Cowslip,’ her hair tied with blue ribbon in the style which Mr. 
Pallister had intimated he preferred, she was unable to realise that she was 
leaving the Home ‘for good.’ It was cold, and the genteel person from the 
Office who had come to collect her and deliver her up to Mr. Pallister at the 
station was discreetly stamping her feet. Sally’s heart fluttered and sank as 
she thought forebodingly of all the unaccustomedness that lay before her. 
Secretly, and between herself and the bed-post, she was not so frightfully 
‘struck’ with her new prospective foster-parent. ‘A rum ole geezer’ one of 
her friends had called him. 

Miss Thompson, with the girls grouped behind her and waving, came 
forward for a last adieu. “Good-bye, darling! Mind you write. I’m still your 
‘mother’ too, you know! Don’t forget the old cottage! ... Why, you mustn’t 
cry! That'll never do! Goodbye! God bless you ...!” 

“Good-bye!” Sally called back. She hated herself for always being 
tearful. 


II 


During the short train-journey, she looked hard and rather despondently 
at Mr. Pallister whenever she thought he was not looking hard and rather 
high-spiritedly at her. He was a gentleman about as old as Uncle Plack 
would have been, but stouter, with red-and-yellow cheeks and carefully 
sleeked-back iron-grey hair. His socks, bow tie and handkerchief were all 
the same shade of brown and his manner to Sally was extraordinarily 
polite. Miss Pallister, who somehow did not seem to matter so much as her 
brother, was beautifully dressed in furs. She had kissed Sally when they 
met on the platform, but now she took no more notice of her, and at 
Liverpool Street she appeared sulky and half asleep. ““That’s right,” she said 
languidly. “You go in the cab with Eric, Sally ... Pll see you later.” 

Alone with ‘Eric’ in the ‘cab’—which she herself would have called a 
‘tax1’—Sally came near to crying again. “Now, now ...,” said Mr. Pallister 
consolingly and patting her cheek with two fingers. “There’s nothing to feel 
upset about. You’re going to be very happy.... We’re going to get on 
famously together. Didn’t we take a fancy to each other from the start?” 

“Ye-es,” faltered Sally. 

At the Garden it had certainly been apparent that Mr. Pallister had taken 
a fancy to her, but whether this was mutual was a different matter. Between 
the hours of two-thirty and five on weekdays Visitors were admitted to look 
over the Home, and it was whilst making the customary conducted tour of 
the cottages, in company with his sister, that Mr. Pallister had first noticed 
Sally just one month ago. What followed had not indeed been quite so 
customary. Mr. Pallister was a widower and, to his great regret, childless. 
He had chatted with Sally for several minutes, making no secret of his 
admiration. Then, the next week, he had come again, and yet again, 
mooting, on this third occasion, the question of adoption. His sister was 
keeping house for him, an arrangement which seemed likely to be 
permanent, and they would both be overjoyed to assume full responsibility 
for Sally if she could be allowed to come and live with them and ‘fill a 
sorry blank.’ 

Ordinarily, direct applications of this kind were not encouraged, yet, 
upon strict investigation’s being made, they were not 


actually discountenanced. The Pallister references proved unexceptionable 
and Sally’s own consent alone was lacking—not for long. Miss Thompson, 
instantly won over by Mr. Pallister’s piety (he knew all about Keswick and 


the Convention) and perhaps impressed despite herself by his sister’s furs, 
did not hesitate to advise acceptance of the offer. To refuse it might mean 
nothing better than staying on at the Garden for, maybe, another three or 
four years and then, apart from the display of special aptitude, getting a 
‘place’ as a domestic servant. It was too good a chance to throw away. 

Accordingly, but not without heart-searchings, vacillations and uneasy 
qualms, Sally was finally persuaded to say ‘yes’; and, as the rapid—it 
appeared too rapid—consequence of her agreement, here she was, sitting 
beside an almost total stranger in a ‘cab’ and being driven—she had 
actually, though told quite recently, forgotten where.... 

“This is it!” said Mr. Pallister, springing out first and then helping Sally 
to alight. 

When he had paid the taxi man he walked with her up some steps to the 
portico of a big, grey-stucco house and unlatched the door. 


Il 


Sally had wonderful new pretty things to wear. At any rate, she thought, 
she did have them.... She had not been in the place five minutes before she 
found some of them—undies mostly —spread out for her in her bedroom, 
to which a maid conducted her, and afterwards, when Miss Pallister had 
come in, she was taken to a shop called Peter Jones for more. Next morning 
the same. Fittings and tryings-on. She had never dreamed of possessing so 
many and such lovely garments. 

But in spite of this she could tell already that she was not going to be 
happy. Things were turning out badly and uneasily instead of nicely as she 
had hoped. Number 6, Cheyne Grove Crescent, was huge and quiet, and 
she did not know how to behave in it and what to do with her time. It was 
all very well for ‘Eric’ to get her into his study to see the dresses suited her, 
and put those two stubby fingers on her cheek and then down her neck, but 
that wasn’t the way to spend a good part of each day. Her last Porcelli 
clothes had been returned to the ‘Garden,’ and 


she regretted them. Her old Porcelli chest, too, had been hurriedly packed 
off out of sight in an attic somewhere as if it were shameful. She felt lost 
and at a loss, confused and strange. 


“Why...” Eric expostulated. “There’s nothing to fret about! Aren’t you 
glad to be here,—Sally?” 

She did not like having to think of Mr. Pallister as ‘Eric.’ It was silly. 
And although it was ungrateful when he was so fond of her she began to be 
shy and shrinking with him and to avoid him as much as she could or 
dared. 

As to the details of her suddenly transfigured life at Chelsea, she 
recalled curiously little of them later. Some of her most unpleasant times 
persisted, all too vivid, in her memory, whilst others, of which this seemed 
to be one, faded, almost as soon as over, into a half-forgetfulness. 

Still, there were several things, of course, that stuck.... For instance, the 
respective gleams of the parquet floor in the great upstairs drawing-room 
and of the brass buttons on the butler’s uniform; the soft luxury of her bed 
and the wonder of continual clean sheets; the first shock of being called 
‘Miss’ by the servants and the. surprise of no church, hymns or anything on 
Sunday. She remembered, too, the stale, suppressed odour creeping from 
linen in the clothes-press, the unfamiliar seating arrangement in the 
lavatory (where it was like a big mahogany box or coffer and the plug 
pulled up instead of down), and, near the lavatory, the bathroom, with its 
tiles and stained-glass windows and huge beribboned jar, perpetually 
renewed, of scented pink or jade-green crystals. Miss Pallister—who 
wanted to be known as ‘Maud’ just as her brother was not ‘Mr. Pallister’ 
but ‘Eric’-—was afraid that Sally might have brought ‘something nasty’ 
from the Home, and was very insistent about baths. There was a bath each 
morning, one, usually, before lunch, and finally another before dinner in the 
evening, for which Sally and ‘Maud’ put on different frocks and ‘Eric’ 
what he spoke of as a ‘black tie,’ though that meant jacket, trousers and a 
stiff white shirt as well. The meal was long and the food was pretty besides 
tasting delicious, yet Sally did not enjoy it. She would rather have had the 
simple supper at Porcelli’s any day. 

So far, she had not been out much, save twice or thrice for a short run in 
Mr. Pallister’s new car, but one afternoon, early in March, she and Maud 
and Eric took a stroll along the embankment. 


They loitered near the Albert Bridge, and Maud, glancing at Sally, said to 
Eric: “She doesn’t look well. This London life doesn’t agree with her. You 
must admit it... 


Sally started, hardly knowing why. Maud, for no reason, had spoken in 
an almost laughing tone which was yet sad and half-contemptuous too. Eric 
frowned at her and was silent. 

What did they mean, Sally wondered, and why should she have the idea 
that they had ‘meant’ anything particular? She could not tell what to make 
either of Maud or Eric. Why did she hate it so? That, like all else, was 
wrapped in some kind of queer obscurity. She had a slightly scared, stifled 
feeling as if she could not breathe easily. 

Staring, in vague depression, down the river, she remembered Ratcliff 
and her expedition with the Mauleverers to Free Trade Wharf. East, she 
thought—down there was East, was Ratcliff and Porcelli’s. 

Even before the real trouble had begun this notion came to her that some 
day she might run away. 


IV 


But the trouble itself—if you could call it a ‘trouble’-—was only part of 
the reason. Just an embarrassment and an extra nuisance which was added 
to other troubles and perhaps turned the scale at last. She was reminded, a 
tiny bit, of Mr. Elphick,—though Eric had no wig. 

“Oh, hell ...” she thought. It relieved her to say “Oh, hell ...” in the old 
fish-shop way, because the house was so solemn and proper. No one heard 
her, yet it was a relief all the same. 

A letter or two had come for her from Miss Thompson and from the 
Secretary of the Guild of Joyful Pilgrims, which practically every girl 
joined on leaving the ‘Garden.’ There were notes from a few friends, too. 
Sally had answered them briefly, and, guessing that what she wrote would 
be looked at before posting, said she was very happy. 

Should she write a different sort of letter, she wondered, and post it 
secretly somehow? Or wait until the Visitor came round from the Homes, 
and then te// how uncomfortable she was? But she was frightened of what 
might happen afterwards, and, besides, she had let the best chance go by. If 
she had been going to 


complain at all she should have done it sooner—a whole week ago at least. 
And in any case she might be blamed and disbelieved. 


She was not well. Her head ached, and, alone in her bedroom, she cried 
a good deal. The worst of it was that her own idea of herself was so 
muddled up and altered. She could get nothing straight—not even about 
just how much upset she really felt— and was always in two minds. The 
single person she cared much for here was the parlour-maid, Dawson, who 
brought her early tea. Dawson, unfortunately, was leaving, and looked sad 
and startled. Occasionally she hummed under her breath a hymn-tune 
which Sally knew: 


Christ re-cei-veth sinful men 


Apart from this there were no hymns at all. Sally realised now what an 
old humbug Eric must have been over hymns and everything else religious 
when he came to the ‘Garden,’ and yet, astonishingly, she disliked him less 
than she did pale, tall, silent Maud or than the governess, Miss Ravengold, 
who had begun to give her lessons every morning. Eric was shy and 
troubled, and the high spirits with which he had first welcomed Sally had 
departed. He and she had turned out nothing but a great worry to each 
other. 

What hymns were they singing nowadays at Number 8, Sally wondered? 
She had had her bath and early morning tea and was looking at her face in 
the mirror. Her cheeks were plump enough, but rather puffy and pasty, and 
she had been crying, so that her eyes were dull and red-rimmed. Outside, 
the March day was overcast, shining in with a sickly gleam. She was 
dissatisfied with her appearance and fancied she was not as pretty as she 
used to be. 

Probably they still had the same old ones. “Pull for the shore, sailors,” 
and “I’ve found a Friend,” and all the rest of them. And Bertie—it was 
years since she had seen him, but she could imagine that he still made 
wigwams and tore round the yard on roller-skates. Tears came into her eyes 
again. She hurried on her clothes and went downstairs, feeling suddenly 
flustered and afraid. 

Why should she choose this morning? Nothing had particularly ‘come to 
a head,’ and today would be no worse than other 


days. In a way it might be said that she acted almost inadvertently rather 
than from choice. 


Actually, she had not thought of running away when she left her 
bedroom, though perhaps Bertie and the hymns had something to do with 
it, and the opportunity, when presented, was too obvious to miss. The 
business proved amazingly simple. Eric and Maud were not dressed yet; the 
front door was open, and, for the moment, none of the servants was in 
sight. Even if any of them should happen to see her, she reflected, they 
could hardly stop her from just talking a walk.... 

Feeling breathless, but treading slowly and calmly, she stepped out 
down the steps, along the road, and then, more quickly, round the nearest 
corner. 
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For some minutes she kept up this rapid pace. It was chilly, and she 
would have warmed herself by actual running if she had not been afraid of 
attracting attention. 

Walking up Royal Hospital Road, she reached, presently, a more 
crowded region of shops and narrower, twisting streets. The morning was 
raw, with a faint spit of rain, so that her hatless and coatless condition must 
appear peculiar. She had run off like this on the spur of the moment without 
making any plans beforehand, and now, in just a short skirt and jumper, she 
was shivering. 

The breathlessness, however, had almost departed. Though everything 
seemed a dream—or perhaps because of that—she was more confident. 
What a fuss there would be when she was missed! She was relieved, 
gradually, of a weight of wondering indecision. Actually, she had done it! 
Only something numb and cramped within her, echoing the unreal, still, 
suspended day outside, refused belief in such an unpremeditated, accidental 
happening and prevented her, as yet, from feeling properly excited. 

Suddenly, with a sort of voiceless sigh, she pictured Eric. Now that, as 
she trusted, she would not see him again, she looked at a last vivid mental 
image of him. On the backs of his hands were some thin sweeps of dark 
prone hair, in plumey patterns, and his wrists, hairy too, were smallish, so 
that he had had to pierce an extra hole in the strap of that gold watch. His 
ankles were nice, and always shown off by fine silk socks. Setting out for 
or re- 


turning from Lombard Street, he would be most imposing, though a blue 
serge with a bowler, yellow gloves and tight-folded umbrella suited him 
best. He would end up lots of his sentences with the word *‘What?’... 

But she did not want to bother over Eric any more. Something hard and 
practical in her mind snapped fast down on him and shut him out, with no 
regrets. It would never have done to stay there longer. Even Thurza would 
surely have seen as much. Recently, Sally’s indecision concerning Maud 
and Eric had caused her to appear a shadowy, tangled and uncertain person 
too in her own thoughts—and now, immediately, that was changed. Having 
arrived at a definite conclusion about her troubles, and made it really final 
and part of herself by acting on it, she knew again what she was like. Only 
a few minutes had passed since she ran away, yet, all at once, she felt wiser 
and a great deal older. A whole year, at least. 

She had turned left and was near a big station—Victoria. In her pocket 
were two pennies—and, unluckily, no more. 

It was raining harder, and though she was hungry she had better spend 
the money in getting East as quickly as she could, doing the rest of the 
walking later. 

Opposite the station yard she saw the entrance to the District Railway. 
The Underground would be warmer than a ’bus. 


VI 


Sally was not entirely a stranger to the Tube, on which she had travelled 
a few times with Maud. She squeezed into the rush-hour-crowded train 
without mishap. 

Standing, with one arm grasping a strap, she was depressed again. Her 
head ached, and her legs too, a little. Unreasonably, she was bothered still 
by the way her face had looked this morning in the mirror, and she went 
over it in imagination, discontentedly. Seen above the Porcelli yoke and 
neat white tucker it had been, of course, a very familiar sight,—and latterly, 
she fancied, it was getting different. The eyebrows, tilting up and outwards 
rather curiously, the tiny fan of shadow at each corner of her mouth where a 
faint dimple lay, and the deep inward curve between her underlip and her 
small pointed chin were, naturally, the same for good or ill, as was the 
minute pinched and 


flattened place at her nose-tip, but her eyes, recently, were dull and 
lusterless and her cheeks pale. Was she becoming unattractive and 
uninteresting all of a sudden? And would that “serve her right’? 

More probably, she was just not very well,—and when she left the train 
at Charing Cross she was quite sure of it. Yes, she did feel bad, and she 
remembered now that last night she had started a sore throat. Maud had 
advised her to have her breakfast in bed if she were no better. 

Swept along by the crowd, she had got into the Strand without meaning 
to. The Embankment would have been preferable but she was too tired to 
care. Her satisfaction at having really run away was ebbing, and she began 
to be frightened of the future. She had miles and miles to go yet, without 
money. It was possible, also, that she might at any moment be captured and 
brought back to Chelsea. Policemen were looking for her, she supposed.... 

This thought caused her to walk quickly again. The rain had set in to a 
steadily increasing drizzle so that she kept under the shop awnings as much 
as she could. Long ago, she had been in the Strand with Thurza, and she 
recognised bits of it here and there. On this south side were numerous 
cheap tailors and outfitters. She particularly noticed an establishment 
which, a big placard said, belonged to a Member of Parliament called Mr. 
Mallaby-Deeley who had sworn to stop the ‘clothes ramp’ and bring the 
prices down. 

Fleet Street, Ludgate Circus and St. Paul’s.... It was simple enough to 
confirm her easterly route occasionally by glancing at the ’bus signs. The 
rain had soon thoroughly wet her hair—bobbed a few days ago—and, 
drenching her stockings, drained soaking into her light shoes. The Mansion 
House, Cornhill and Leadenhall Street.... Beyond Aldgate, she stood for a 
moment puzzled at a place where five main roads converged. 

This was the one she wanted—the Commercial Road. People passing 
her began to be poorer and shabbier and to stare at her more frequently and 
curiously. Squelch-squelch went her shoes. A man in cap and muffler, 
appearing suddenly from a side-street, smiled at her and said something, 
but she pretended not to hear. She half ran for a little way and then, looking 
back, felt glad he was no longer visible. 


Her running, however, and perhaps her alarmed expression, had, the 
next instant, another, less satisfactory, effect. Up to the present, although 
wondering glances had been cast, no one had actually stopped her, but, all 


at once, a tall form blocked her path. “Where are you going, Missy? Is 
anything the matter?” It was a policeman. Sally’s heart missed a beat. 

“N-n-o,” she stammered. ““N-n-o, thanks... 

The policeman, kindly but suspicious, put a hand on her shoulder. “Just 
takin’ a stroll for your ’ealth, eh?” he said in ponderous sarcasm. “Well, I 
believe in hexercise meself, but don’t you think it’s a bit—damp? Come on 
now,” he continued more sternly. “You tell me where you’re goin’.” 

“To Porcelli’s ... Porcelli’s Home.” Sally’s voice trembled. “I —I was 
with a—a party, and got away from the rest....” 

Luckily, the partial truth turned out the best answer she could have 
given. The policeman, still incredulous, had, like all others in this district, a 
pretty close acquaintance with Porcelli’s, and Sally’s clothes and general 
appearance may have struck him as not quite the sort which he associated 
with the Homes, but her story could easily be tested. 

“All right,” he said, upon a moment’s dubious consideration. “I may’s 
well go there with you. It’s only four streets down. ’Ere—,” he added 
gruffly, “put this round you. It’s fair bucketin’... 

It was thus under police protection, and indeed with a policeman’s cape 
thrown clumsily about her shoulders, that Sally after nearly four years’ 
absence came again to Number 8. During this last stage of the journey her 
escort, to her intense relief, asked her no further questions and strode 
silently. As, at length, they rounded the corner of the Causeway, her glance 
flew instantly across a slant of rain to the five steps and the familiar door. 
Once she had got inside she would be safe. 

“This it?” asked the policeman. “Eight the number?” 

“Yes,” said Sally. “This is it. Here....” 

The policeman knocked, and presently the door opened. It was Mrs. 
Mauleverer. For a second she gazed bewilderedly, but then recognition lit 
her face. 

“Why ... Sally ...!” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


I 


ONCE again the asphalt yard, the hymns and everything, and the Old 
Hundredth after meals; once again fickle Bertie with his excited proud 
young face.... But Sally did not stay there very long. She was illish all the 
time, and conscious, at a distance, of a fearful fuss that blew over only 
gradually. It was not her fault, she was assured by Mrs. Mauleverer. No 
indeed! She had been right to run away.... 

Nor had it been Porcelli’s fault, that appeared plain. Now and then 
adoptions did not turn out satisfactorily—there could, naturally, be no 
absolute guarantee against it—but in the vast majority of cases it was 
otherwise. In hundreds or thousands of instances Sally’s experience might 
not be paralleled, and as long as no preliminary precaution were neglected 
—and none had been—it was unfair as well as unintelligent to blame the 
Homes. All that had happened merely made Sally gladder to be back. 
Whatever people here and there might say of Homes in general or of 
Porcelli’s in particular, it remained indisputably a fact that she had found in 
them a measure of real kindness and disinterested sympathy which she 
might scarcely, in her state, have met elsewhere. 

On the first Sunday after her return she went to the Polygon. The three 
days immediately preceding had been worried and insecure—starting with 
explanations to the policeman and continuing with Mrs. Mauleverer’s 
gentle questionings and an interview with Doctor Porcelli himself—but 
now she was comforted. She had been put to bed on arrival, and then, 
feeling better, got up. Her chest was still sorish, yet that was a trifle 
compared with knowing she. would never see Eric any more. Whatever had 
to be done in the matter was being done, from this point onwards, over her 
head and apart from her. She had no further need to bother over it. 

Listening to the band blaring and then the tramp of feet as the blue-and- 
scarlet surged into the terraced pews, she could not credit the lapse of four 
whole years. 


II 


Sally would have been content to remain indefinitely at Number 8, but 
knew this was impossible. Girls were kept for briefer periods than formerly, 
and there were changes in other ways besides. Miss Prentice had been 
succeeded by a Miss Crewe, while even Lydia was no longer at the Créche. 
Sally had ceased hearing from her some time ago, and no one here could 
say what had become of her. 

Generally speaking, however, the Receiving Home was much as it had 
always been. Sally took a half-sentimental pleasure in listening to Mr. 
Mauleverer’s oft-repeated ‘yarns,’ in putting on Porcelli uniform again so 
that the clothes she ran away in could be sent back to Chelsea with 
punctilious promptness, in singing the familiar Sankey hymns, and— 
comprehensively, for several days—in doing nearly all the same old things 
she used to do. Her now violent revulsion against Cheyne Grove made a far 
simpler, and contrasted, life, relrved, seem more attractive, doubtless, than 
it really was. Although, of course, she liked the ‘Garden’ too, and her 
return there would be no occasion for distress, she would have loved to 
linger in these well-remembered scenes. 

As it was, her stay was prolonged somewhat by illness. She had never 
properly shaken off the feverish cold resulting from her wetting, and now, 
belatedly, the strain of all she had been through began to tell on her. Within 
a week, she was in bed again with a ‘temperature,’ and had to stop there for 
almost a month till strong enough to stand the move. Despite the kindness 
of Miss Crewe and Mrs. Mauleverer the time hung heavily. 

But before this she had seen Bertie,—rather ‘Bertram.’ The renewal of 
their friendship, which had seemed so unlikely, was, she could fear, of more 
importance to herself than him. Yet at all events it was effected pretty 
easily. 

She was in the yard on the second morning after her arrival, and Bertie, 
hands in pockets, sauntered up to her. “Hullo!” he said, and stared, with a 
faint grin. 

He was in long trousers, Sally noticed hastily in startled scrutiny, and he 
had on a soft collar and a tie. Yes, he was ever so grown-up.... But his face, 
though maturer, hadn’t altered much. 


“Hullo!” she said back. Her heart was thumping. She was shy and, 
suddenly, disappointed. Bertie, too, may have been concealing shyness. His 


manner was brusquely off-hand. “I heard all about your running away,” he 
observed, a bit hurriedly. 

Sally was blushing, unhappy. She had so much to tell him but was at a 
loss where to begin. He had spoken like that, at once, and with a sort of 
dismissing air, of her running away, as if wanting to banish the subject and 
forestall any account of it. She felt ashamed and snubbed. 

“And I heard about you,”’ she countered weakly. “When you poured the 
soup over some one’s head—at Nazeborough.” 

“Oh!” said Bertie, laughing. “That! That was years ago.... I go to school 
now, of course.... It’s rather fun. I’m going to specialise in Biology. You 
ought to see my new microscope. The other old microscope was 
nothing....” 

They walked up and down the yard together, Bertie doing most of the 
talking. Mr. Mauleverer, seated on a form, eyed them benevolently but 
before long, as it grew darker, retired indoors. Sally still had a flat 
sensation. Why had she said the wrong thing, about the soup? Did Bertie 
ever build ‘wigwams’ nowadays, she wondered? Seemingly not. 

Presently, however, he grew more silent, looking at her curiously as 
though uneasy memories stirred in him. Sally, too, looked at him, less 
wistfully than at first, her spirits rising. His hand touched her arm, and she 
shook it off, lightly, and smiled. The tea-bell rang, and the girls started 
going in. 

“Wait a bit,” said Bertie. “Just a minute... 

Sally began moving slowly towards the steps, but he caught her arm 
again to detain her, and this time, though half enraged with him, she let his 
hand stay there. It was dusk, and as soon as all the other girls had 
disappeared he kissed her suddenly. He pressed his lips hard to hers, and 
held her tight. When at last, frightened of being late for tea, she had to 
wriggle away and then run off from him, neither of them said anything. 
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After that—though not supposed to go into the dormitories or sick-room 
—he did come up to her once or twice as she lay in bed, 


but they had small opportunity of kissing and practically none of talking. 


All day long, except when she was being read to by Miss Crewe or Mrs. 
Mauleverer—and often even then, Sally would picture his face and wonder 
what he was doing. The fact that he still liked her enough to enjoy making 
love to her when he got the chance did not comfort her a great deal, for she 
could easily imagine there was no special compliment in that. He would do 
exactly the same, she guessed, with heaps of girls who took his fancy. 

So much thinking about Bertie while she was ill was by no means good 
for her, and, somehow, she half realised this herself. Why had he not 
wished to talk of her running away, she puzzled? Or perhaps, later, he 
might have changed his mind and insisted on hearing her story. Yes, she 
was sure he would.... It was very tantalising to have seen him for just a few 
minutes and then hardly at all. 

Bertie was fourteen and Sally only twelve, yet on her side anyhow this 
attachment was quite violent. Indeed, she was rather surprised in her own 
mind at the intensity of her emotions. She had remembered Bertie, by fits 
and starts, for four years with a sort of romantic affection, but now, 
suddenly, she wanted him ‘so badly she could burst.’... Her constant 
unrestrained absorption in him produced a love-lorn state of excitement for 
which in his absence there was no outlet—or at least none that could be 
approved of—and her recovery was thereby delayed. Falling asleep after 
hours of such unsatisfactory brooding, she often had distressing dreams 
wherein the forms of Bertie and of Eric would appear, alternately and 
singly, or in company, melting sometimes perturbingly into each other. 

Altogether, from this cause and from that, her second stay at Number 8 
had turned out less agreeable than she had hoped, and it was actually in 
certain ways as much of a relief as of a wrench to go. Mrs. Mauleverer, 
while kind as ever, was obviously worried about her, and even Mr. 
Mauleverer’s manner seemed a tiny bit constrained, lacking the bluff and 
simple heartiness it had before. Still, he did give her a copy of one of his 
sea-stories at parting, so possibly her notions of a faint embarrassment and 
awkwardness were nothing but imagination. 

It was a fine April morning, and Miss Crewe was taking her, 


with one other girl, to the ‘Garden.’ Bertie was not in sight, away at school. 
“Good-bye, dear,” said Mrs. Mauleverer, kissing her forehead, “—and 
many happy returns, when the time comes ...!” 


Sally had grown in years at any rate, if not in grace. It would be her 
birthday the day after tomorrow. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


I 


APRIL, with the birthday, was soon gone; May too. June had come, very 
hot. She was not at the ‘Garden’ after all, but at a Convalescent Home once 
more—another one, near Brighton. From the dormitory window she caught 
glimpses of the sea, mildly flashing. It was greener than the Nazeborough 
sea, and populous,—traversed continually by pleasure-steamers, sailing- 
boats and skiffs, just as the Lawns and Drives and Esplanade were always 
overrun by swarms of people. 

She had been sent here after a mere six weeks in the ‘Garden.’ Instead of 
returning to ‘Cowslip’ she had been put in ‘Posy,’ where the ‘Mother,’ Miss 
Debbage, had not liked her. Or so Sally fancied. Miss Debbage, whose 
ideas respecting Chelsea appeared rather muddled, had regarded Sally as a 
dangerous influence, and set her, with unfortunate illogic, to scrub floors. 
This was the one case of genuine harshness or incomprehension which 
Sally had encountered in the Homes, and it had dismal consequences for 
them both. About a fortnight after Sally, falling sick from over-work when 
she was weak, had been removed from ‘Posy’ to the Hospital, Miss 
Debbage was ‘demoted’ to a less authoritative sphere, but that could not 
repair the damage which was done. Sally, this time, was very ill indeed. She 
had had ’flu followed by bronchitis, and even now, at Brighton, felt pretty 
bad. It was only during the last few days that she had started to ‘pick up’ 
and take much interest in things again. 

‘Brighton!’ she began to think.... St. Kilda’s Home itself was just the 
same, in practically every way, as any other Home— but ‘Brighton.’ ... It 
was here, or near here, that she had been born.... 


II 
This knowledge, vague as it remained, gave an adventurous spice to 


daily walks. Even when too sick and listless to care particularly where she 
might be sent she had experienced, on first 


hearing of her destination, a dim stirring of excitement, and now the feeling 
quickly gathered force. It was fun, yet curiously not all fun, to sit upon the 
beach, close by the Palace Pier, and idly speculate. Had it been there, or, 
contrariwise, there ...? Perhaps it was past Hove, out towards Portslade, 
but for some reason she inclined to a belief that it was in the opposite 
direction, beyond Kemp Town and, maybe, Black Rock.... Thurza’s 
photograph was taken out again from the Porcelli chest and gazed at 
frequently, in secret. 

Long ago, and indeed hitherto, Sally had found the question of her 
parentage a burden, and her day-dreamingly revived concern with it was, 
still, more of a shadowy anxiety than of a casual if natural interest. It was, 
however, coincidental with a wider and quite general state of physical as 
well as mental agitation and unrest, for which, in part, events at Chelsea 
and at the Receiving Home were to be thanked. 

Up to a point, she had, as it were, accepted herself unthinkingly and ‘for 
granted’ as an ordinary ‘good little girl’—and then, suddenly, she was not 
so sure. She was no longer really ‘little,’ while even the ‘good’ had latterly 
appeared open to doubt. Mrs. Mauleverer’s worry over her, followed by the 
suspicions of Miss Debbage, had implied a sort of criticism which Sally, 
though without examining its grounds too thoroughly, had gradually 
supposed must hold at least some truth. Her character, in her own eyes, had 
insensibly been altered, and she was troubled by the change. This was but 
one of the uncertainties surrounding her. The very name of ‘Newton’ was 
another. At different times she had been ‘Smallbone’ (probably), ‘Newton’ 
and ‘Swales,’ and ‘Newton’ finally again—and which of the three 
appellations was correct she did not know. But of course each was equally 
wrong; she had no rightful name at all.... So far, her ambiguous origin and 
status had bothered her rarely. An instinct of foreboding shyness had 
checked curious probings. Only now, when chance had led _ her 
unexpectedly to her reputed birthplace, did an increasing self-awareness 
cause her perplexedly to turn these problems over in her mind. 

Looking, occasionally, at her reflection in the tiny dormitory mirror, she 
would wonder, in a rather dissatisfied way, about a number of things. Her 
wonder, in its essence, remained inarticulate, yet here and there were 
definite questions touching on 


it and connected with it. Was she, for instance, just “pretty’ or ‘very pretty’? 
Enough to make that important? She had grown a lot this year and was 
slightly taller than most girls of her age. Her hair was not quite so fair or so 
wavy, and there were dark patches, which she regretted, under her eyes. 
She had little ears. ... And, the next ‘wonder,’ what would happen to her 
afterwards, when she was finished with Porcelli’s? So many people had 
already come into her life to vanish wordlessly that anything might happen. 
There could be no telling. Goodness knew.... 

The last query, at all events, was not urgent. She might not leave the 
Homes till she was fifteen or sixteen. That was a long while yet. 
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But she could not spend a// her time in ‘wondering.’ The flickering and 
insubstantial Sally whose dim image she interrogated vainly in the looking- 
glass received a more continuous and ordered outline from the unvaryingly 
imposed succession of meals, walks, prayers and play. Breakfast at eight 
and then the morning march along the front; bathing, if it were fine, at 
such-and-such o’clock, with just so-many firmly counted minutes in the 
water; dinner, the march again, tea, evening hymns and bed. This hour-to- 
hour round left little space for brooding. 

In most ways, Sally preferred Nazeborough to Brighton. The Sister, a 
Miss Tout, was nice enough, but the Home, somehow, in itself, appeared 
less ‘homely.’ The actual building, certainly, was nothing to complain 
about. It was a lofty, red-brick, 1vy-covered structure with very high, old- 
fashioned cowl-surmounted chimney stacks. Standing back from the road, 
it was shadowed pleasantly by trees—yet indoors it was inconvenient, bare 
and barracky. The rear of the house, moreover, unlike the front, rose 
directly and doorlessly from the pavement of a narrow side-street, and was 
quite blank save for a row of dormitory and sick-room windows on the 
topmost storey. These windows overlooked a steam-laundry across the way, 
and the continual thrashing sound of the machinery was a nuisance of 
which Miss Tout had unsuccessfully attempted to secure abatement. The 
laundry had been started only a year ago, and, rather than remove her 
invalids elsewhere, she left them, stubbornly, to the annoyance of the din. 
For some reason, the cases sent here seemed usually not so fully 


‘convalescent’ as those despatched to Nazeborough. Several of the girls 
had their heads always bandaged, one had her arm in a sling, while three 
were lame. The smell of disinfectant was universally prevalent and, 
mingling with the now familiar odour of 1odoform, made Sally fancy she 
was still in hospital. 

However, there were compensations too. Occasional picnics on the 
Downs beside the Dyke; strolls, frequently, in merry, out-of-step procession 
on the Pier;—and every morning, except when it rained, the bathing. This 
was a chief delight. The girls bathed, in relays, from a buff-painted wooden 
hut, inscribed, in letters forming a part-oval: St. Kilda’. Dr. Porcellis 
Convalescent Home, and Sally, once or twice, had managed to insinuate 
herself into the second batch after already entering legitimately with the 
first. If she remembered not to splash and squeal so loudly in the water as 
to attract attention, comparatively slight risk, she found, was run. 

Less often came visits to a cinema or to St. Ann’s Well Gardens, where a 
band performed. At varying intervals, also, lantern lectures upon “The Life 
and Work of the Homes” might be given in the large dining-room, a few of 
the general public perhaps filling the middle seats and a collection being 
taken, though, as a rule, such functions would be held outside in more 
commodious premises. Sally had arrived just in time to miss the last 
entertainment of the kind, but, on a certain July afternoon, heard welcome 
news. 

Next Monday, which would be Bank Holiday, there was to be a concert 
by the Porcelli troupe of hand-bell ringers in the Duke Street Hall, and all 
the children proving well enough were to attend. 

Sally, though gratified, was not unduly excited by the prospect, and, as 
the day and finally the hour approached, felt nothing beyond a mildly 
pleasurable thrill. 

She had no reason for supposing that the concert would turn out to 
possess for her a quite particular importance. 
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Walking two by two along back streets so as to avoid the milling crowds 


upon the front, and passing Spurgeon’s Church where they had been to 
service the preceding day, they rounded the 


corner of Duke Street and then, with Miss Tout heading the procession and 
one of her assistants bringing up the rear, filed on into the Hall demurely. 

A block of seats had been reserved for the Convalescent Home, rather 
near the door, yet still allowing a fair view of the platform. Sally, it 
happened, had the end seat of her row, next to a gangway. So far, although 
they were none too early and the proceedings were almost due to 
commence, the building was barely a third full. Probably the sparse 
attendance was accounted for by the numerous clashing counter-attractions 
of Bank Holiday, and it appeared a little ill-advised to have presented the 
display on such an afternoon at all, particularly as it was to be repeated at 
another hall in Hove that evening. However, a few extra people did 
eventually trickle in at the last moment. 

Presently an elderly gentleman walked on to the platform, followed by 
some two dozen boys in uniform. Applause subsiding, he delivered a short 
introductory speech of the kind to which Sally was already well 
accustomed, and then, turning, gently flourished his conductor’s wand. A 
long, green-baize-covered table, bearing a series of brightly polished brass 
hand-bells, had been placed in position beforehand, and about half the boys 
now stationed themselves uprightly behind it, whilst the remainder, seated 
and with instruments, formed an accompanying orchestra. There was a 
preliminary double tap of the baton, and the performance had begun. 

Sally was interested and diverted rather than emotionally stirred. The 
music—consisting mostly of familiar airs such as ‘John Peel,’ ‘The Old 
Folks at Home’ and ‘The Red, White and Blue’ —was tuneful enough, but 
her attention was chiefly fastened on the uniformed boys who were so well- 
drilled and deft in their swinging and damping of the bells. They must have 
rather a good time of it, she imagined, travelling around like that. Their 
faces were rosy, fixed in restrained smiles; their manner had a quiet 
briskness, and their hair and everything about them was unbelievably sleek 
and neat. One of them, in a vague way, reminded her of Bertie.... 

Her thoughts began running again in the same intricate cycle of tangled 
memories and speculations. The hall was hot and she was sweating a bit 
under her arms. Occasionally Ivy Steele, a seat or two away, would break 
into a fit of mournful ‘churchyard’ 


coughing which she would try in vain to stifle in her handkerchief. Ivy 
couldn’t help it, of course, but it did make a racket, and somebody behind 


was fidgeting and grumbling. 

The music ceased, and at this instant Sally started at a touch upon her 
sleeve. A lady—it must have been the person of whose nervous movements 
she had recently been half-conscious, attributing them to annoyance at poor 
Ivy’s cough—had walked a step or two up the gangway and was speaking 
to her. “Excuse me,” she was whispering agitatedly. “Would you mind 
telling me your name, little girl? It can’t be—it’s not—it’s not Sally, is it? 
Sally Swales—or—or Newton?” 

“Yes ...” Bewildered, Sally drew away from this perturbed stranger who 
looked appalled as if the sight of her was something shocking. She gave the 
lady stare for stare, almost belligerently, feeling dimly that the appearance 
of some one not belonging to the Homes, who recognised her and could 
identify her, contained a threat. Might this, it even leaped into her mind 
dismayingly, be some officious friend of Maud’s and Eric’s? Yet how she 
dared, when Mrs. Mauleverer and every one had been so angry ...! Sally’s 
own surprise prevented her, for the moment, from bothering about Miss 
Tout, though she could feel her staring, too. 

“I—oh, I thought so!” the lady exclaimed, getting more and more 
excited and, apparently, horrified. “I was nearly certain when you turned 
your head just now.... But—but I couldn’t believe it, after the air-raid. I 
thought you were— I thought.... And of course you’ve grown so. I’ve had 
nothing but the photograph your poor mother sent. Don’t you remember 
me, Sally? I came to see you at—at Hanson’s Trust. And once, when you 
were older, I’d arranged to meet you and your mother at a tea-shop and 
didn’t get there.... Now can’t you guess who / am? ’m— I’m ... Fortune 
... Auntie Fortune....” 

Hanson’s Trust ... Auntie Fortune ... the air-raid ... Mother.... Surely 
she didn’t mean the real mother? She meant ...? Oh, did she mean Thurza? 
All that was so far behind, it seemed never to have truly happened. But ... 
Mother! And Thurza, too, was dead.... 

Sally went on staring. She could find, so far, nothing to reply. Yet, 
curiously, and before another word was spoken, she trembled with an 
answering excitement, not entirely happy, that was 


like an intuition,—like a premonition. Even then, immediately, she knew, 
somehow, that her Porcelli days were very nearly over, and that this time, 
when she had gone away, it would be never to come back. 
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BOOK FOUR 


FORTUNE-FINLAY 


CHAPTER ONE 


I 


TURNING in from the sea near the Aquarium and crossing the open 
space where the tram-lines curved around the foot of Old Steine Gardens, 
Sally sauntered towards the lower end of Castle Square, idly switching the 
green-and mauve-dyed raffia shopping-basket to and fro. As yet clipped 
lightly between thumb and fingers, it would soon be heavy with provisions. 
“You can do the marketing,” Fortune had said, “and I’ll do the cooking and 
part of the housework. Or we can change about every week, and then we 
won’t get so bored.” 

Often, in practice, they marketed together, but this morning Fortune had 
wanted her to go alone. 
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Brighton,—still Brighton. By walking westwards for, perhaps, a quarter 
of an hour, she could reach St. Kilda’s and pretend, for fun, that she 
belonged to it again,—that she would hear the old steam-laundry thrashing 
and have bread and dripping for her tea. It was strange how the same place, 
viewed from another angle, seemed entirely different. And persons too— 
herself the most of all. She could yet hardly realise that she was, actually, 
the very Sally who was so startled at the sight of Fortune in the Duke Street 
Hall, the Sally who had thought, at once, in that uneasy sudden flash of 
queer foreknowledge: “This is an end. The Homes are over with for me. 
This time they truly are....” 

But though things had, in fact, turned out as Sally had somehow divined, 
so that, just two months later, she was living here in Fortune’s little flat 
instead of at the Home, she could not, reasonably, have jumped to any such 
conclusions when she did. Her strange presentiment had now been borne 
out by events, yet there had been, originally, the slenderest grounds for 
guessing half as much. Leaving Porcelli’s, once it came to that, had proved 
by no means simple to arrange. 

Fortune herself, indeed, was at first quite unsure of her intentions. 


The whole affair, save in its final stages, had been accidental and had taken 
her completely by surprise, the more so as she supposed Sally to have 
perished in the raid. It had been years and years since she last saw her 
‘niece’ as a very little child, and nothing but the Thurloe photograph made 
dubious recognition possible. Miss Plender had had what she later declared 
was the ‘shock of her life’ when, passing the Porcelli ‘crocodile’ one 
afternoon upon the front, she had glimpsed some one who unless her eyes 
deceived her utterly had risen from the dead. Partly in order to verify, or to 
be disabused of, her staggering suspicion, she had next day gone to the 
hand-bell-ringers’ concert, but, even then, continued for a _ while 
incredulous. Sitting close behind, however, on the other edge of the 
gangway, and now watching very excitedly, Fortune had not only caught 
repeated full-face views of Sally when the latter happened, several times, to 
turn her head, but, in addition, she had heard the girl in the next seat 
address her in a whisper by her name. This incident (which Sally 
subsequently failed to recollect) had almost settled it. After speaking to 
Sally, Fortune had waited till the concert was over and then approached 
Miss Tout. Sally, she had said, had been known to her some years ago, 
before entering the Homes, and she would like, if that could be allowed, to 
have her out to tea. 

Permission granted, there was much to tell. They went twice to a Cadena 
cafe and twice to Teetgens’; and no sooner had Fortune begun to talk than 
Sally was terribly upset. Thurza, it appeared, in that last letter sent before 
her death, had briefly informed Miss Plender that Sally had been let into the 
secret of her parentage and now knew who her real mother was—or almost. 
“And Id tell you the whole story, if it would help,” Fortune added. “I will, 
Sally, when you’re older. But there’s no point in dwelling on all that at 
present....” 

Fortune had entirely misunderstood Sally’s look of misery, and Sally, 
seeing this, had hastened to explain. “They don’t know anything about that 
at the Homes. Oh, please don’t say anything!” At the idea of, maybe, 
having to admit she was Esther’s daughter and not Thurza’s Sally felt the 
approach of utter calamity, but Fortune instantly relieved her of anxiety 
upon this score. “Oh, dear no, Sally! I wouldn’t dream of complicating 
matters in that way. I only wanted to make certain just what you’d told 
them yourself first. I know Thurza was /ike a mother 


to you anyhow, and there’s no rhyme or reason in dragging things to light 
that aren’t important any longer. You see, dear, I feel such a responsibility 
towards you. It wasn’t—wasn’t— wouldn’t have been the thing for Esther 
to leave money for you in your name,—but she did leave a little for me, 
and I realised it was with that understanding,—that I would do what I— 
whatever seemed practicable for you. Please believe, Sally, I did all I could 
to find out what had happened to you. Yes I did!” 

It had not, so far, entered Sally’s head to question this, yet Miss Plender, 
as if conscience-smitten, appeared fearful that she would, and went on, for 
the fourth or fifth time, to recount with feverish loquacity the details of her 
unsuccessful search. 

Thurza, in the short note accompanying the Thurloe photograph, had 
mentioned the straits that she and Sally were then in, but Fortune’s hands 
were tied. Being ignorant of the provisions of Esther’s will, she could not 
very easily afford to desert her rich old lady, who had, moreover, selected 
this especial moment to fall dangerously ill. All that Miss Plender had been 
able to do—at any rate till the estate was settled up—was to spare Thurza a 
few pounds, which, to her grave concern, were not acknowledged. 
Remembering, however, that Thurza, in her last communication, had 
written as if she and Sally were upon the point of moving to fresh quarters, 
Fortune considered it not unlikely that they already had departed, 
neglecting, seemingly, to leave a forwarding address. It was only when no 
word had been received for upwards of six weeks and when the money she 
had sent, as well as following, more urgent, messages, had been returned by 
the Dead Letter Office, that she grew seriously alarmed, and had resolved, 
as soon as opportunity allowed, to make enquiries in person on the spot. 

Unluckily, the execution of this project was delayed. Fortune’s employer 
had finally expired, but after that, Fortune, worn out with nursing, had been 
taken sick again herself. Almost three months had passed before she was 
strong enough to come to London. 

And then, of course, she found the fish-shop gone. ‘Spirited away’ was, 
now, the signally inept and gentle phrase by which she characterised, for 
Sally, the still only half-cleared villainous confusion that bore witness to 
the wand-waving of the fairy Hun. What should the horrified Miss Plender 
do? Uncle Plack, of 


whose condition she had previously heard from Thurza, was dead, and the 
hospital could give no information of any value. Mr. Paske, at all events, 
was killed, and Sally, Fortune soon discovered, was presumed to be.... 
This, Prebbles Rents admitted, was matter for regret; but in regard to 
Thurza (the story of whose end, whether or no originally retailed by Tich, 
appeared the one thing really beyond doubt) considerably less sympathy 
had been displayed. Upon the whole, as Fortune afterwards aggrievedly 
complained, the neighbours had not been particularly ‘neighbourly,’ and 
Sally, bitterly recalling all their past unfriendliness to somebody who never 
‘settled reg’lar’ with her landlord and was ‘no better than she should be,’ 
guessed the reason. 

Concerning Tich himself there were vague rumours,—but he too had 
disappeared. As a matter of fact, Sally’s flight with him had very probably 
been unobserved, or, if it Had been noticed, there remained no one 
definitely to testify thereto. The scent was cold. Of Sally’s meeting, later 
on, with Lydia, the same was true. Rumour again, but even hazier and 
fainter. The strong consensus of opinion, with which—there being such 
slight grounds for hoping otherwise—Miss Plender also was eventually 
driven to agree, was that the bomb which had obliterated Mr. Paske slew 
Sally too. 

Thus discouraged at the outset of her quest, and with the clues all lost, 
Fortune had been handicapped in every subsequent endeavour to trace Sally 
or at least learn her fate more certainly, not merely by the forgetful 
indifference of those who might have been expected to retain some memory 
of the incidents in question but also by the lack of adequate funds and, 
doubtless, by her own impracticality and diffidence as well. She had, to be 
sure, advertised in The Times and Telegraph, but evidently, since they 
called forth no response, her notices escaped attention at the Homes—and 
the idea of setting a Detective Agency expensively to work had not been 
feasible. London, it appeared, had swallowed Sally up, if not indeed, as was 
most probable, destroyed her, and Fortune had abandoned search for her as 
hopeless. 

“If only ...,” she insisted vaguely, with a dense, almost tranced 
expression. “If only you could have got in touch with me somehow, from 
your end.... But I suppose you never thought of it....” 

Actually, Sally had thought of it. The notion, that was, had 


grazed her mind,—infrequently, day-dreamily and dimly. When Auntie 
Lydia had bustled the consentingly uncaring Sally with such solicitous 
despatch into Porcelli’s, Auntie Fortune (whose address in any case was 
lost) had had to be suppressed, and reduced to an image even more 
phantasmal than before; and, as time lapsed, it would have needed an 
unusual degree of enterprise and of initiative—as well as discontent—to 
‘rake her up’ and try to bring her back effectively to life again. Sally, 
Fortune had steadfastly presumed, was dead; and Fortune, in the memory 
of Sally, had been virtually so. 

Not until four more years had slipped away had they, belatedly and by 
the merest chance, come face to face. 
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And at last, when Fortune had suggested that Sally should leave the 
Homes and come and live with her, Sally had answered quickly: “Yes ... of 
course ... I’d Jove to!” 

Sally had had this idea in her head ever since their meeting at the 
concert, but Fortune mustn’t know it. Fortune had been slow in getting to 
the point, and now (it was their third tea together, at Teetgens’) her voice 
was hesitant, her glance downcast. Perhaps, Sally was reflecting, Fortune 
hadn’t really tried very hard to make absolutely certain she had been killed 
in the raid, or at any rate her failure to find this out had troubled her a trifle 
less than she pretended. 

“IT advertised twice,”’ she would go on repeating. “Yes, twice; in both 
papers.” But there was always something a weeny bit shifty in her gaze, 
and though, in her earnestness to convince, Miss Plender’s eyes would fill 
with tears, Sally, somehow, was not quite sure that she believed it. 

This, it had to be admitted, was scarcely the way you ought to think 
about anybody shewing herself so contrite and seriously planning to adopt 
you; but Auntie Fortune was close (Sally hardly liked to say ‘stingy’), as 
you had to notice when it came to little things—even such as buying tea or 
refreshments. She kept explaining over and over: “Esther’s legacy was 
very, —er, miniature, Sally. That’s the chief reason I couldn’t act promptly 
about discovering where you were. When you come to stay with me we’ll 
have to count the pennies or we’ll never manage. I haven’t 


been very strong since that illness in Scotland or I should never have given 
up work. But later on you’ll want to learn typing or something yourself, 
and we’ll get along somehow. At all events, Ill feel better when you’re 
under my wing. I’ve never had you off my mind a second all these years.” 

Well, with so many ‘nevers’ it was difficult to tell, and maybe 
everything Miss Plender said was ‘gospel.’ Sally didn’t enjoy feeling 
shrewd about people who, as people went in this world, were being pretty 
kind to her, yet latterly, and starting from Eric, she couldn’t help it. 

Still, she would be foolish to quarrel with her ‘luck’ and Fortune might 
have been a great deal worse. She ‘had her points.’ If, as appeared in her 
increasing good spirits, she was thankful, by adopting Sally, to have got rid 
of harrowing self-reproach afflicting her so long, Sally, for her part, was 
prepared generously to meet Miss Plender far more than half way. Now and 
then she would even feel a glow of real affection for the plump little 
spinster who was befriending her, and who, in bygone days, had, if not 
actually ‘befriended,’ at least “been the friend of’ Thurza. For that, indeed, 
Miss Plender might have been forgiven very nearly anything, and it was 
that which made, for Sally, this refurbishing of childhood’s slight 
acquaintance with her so important. In Fortune, Sally had at last some one 
to talk with to whom dear Thurza was not a mere myth. Thurza said this, 
Thurza did that, Fortune would reminiscently observe; and each time the 
name was mentioned Sally would experience a thrill of gratitude and would 
answer, in her turn, with something else that recalled ‘Mother.’ She would 
say ‘Mother’ with an unconscious emphasis almost defiant. The Esther 
business seemed just a wretched hurtful complication which she must 
forget. 

But there was, in any case, no practical need to argue matters out 
completely, even to herself, and Sally for the moment was content enough 
to take things as they came. Fortune was hard and sentimental in spots, and 
irresolute into the bargain as her past deeds had proved, but her very 
irresolution became a species of obstinacy when she had once decided on a 
line of action. Owing to the previous trouble at Chelsea it was more 
difficult to remove Sally from the Homes a second time. Fortune had had to 
go up with her to Ratcliff and submit to the minutest catechism before her 
application could be entertained. 


In the course of these negotiations, facts, naturally, had been brought to 
light of which Sally had so far preferred to remain largely ignorant, 
guessing them only dimly. She was, as she had been aware already, 
‘illegitimate’-—what people called a ‘bastard’ —and it was Fortune who 
had arranged that Thurza should take care of her to save her real mother 
from disgrace. Even as things were, Sally could half-suspect that Fortune’s 
present protection of her was provisional, and contingent, strictly, upon 
something —some one—else. Sally had been excluded from the room 
during part of the final interview at Porcelli’s, and she was almost sure that 
it was then, while she was absent, that this question of her other parent had 
been privately discussed. 

Fortune, indeed, was such a leaky vessel that the conjecture had soon 
passed beyond mere surmise. “What was his name?” Sally, by now 
convinced, had asked her in a daring moment once. 

Starting, and primming her lips, Fortune shot her a curious glance. 
“Grainger,” she had then answered dismissingly after just a second’s 
hesitation. “Grainger. His name was Grainger.” But her brown eyes were 
veiled and she went quickly on to talk of other matters. 

Grainger? Why a faint, fearful incredulity accompanied her thrill of 
queer amazement Sally could not immediately say. Grainger! It was a 
name completely strange to her—that she would instantly have sworn. Its 
very unfamiliarity caused a dark stirring in her memory from which 
emerged something, as yet not to be articulated, that wanted to contradict it. 
Had Thurza ever told her the name of her father? Sally had no clear 
recollection of any such confidence. But there was an impression she 
couldn’t get rid of,—vague, out of nowhere.... No, whoever he had been, 
he wasn’t Grainger. She remained obstinately unshaken as to that. 

Then why not charge Fortune with another deception? But a shrinking 
horror struggled with Sally’s curiosity concerning the entire topic. At any 
rate, the rebuffs her inquisitiveness met with, though Fortune was 
nervously excited rather than severe, were quite enough to silence her. She 
lacked the courage and persistency to nag. 

Knowing as much as she did—and as much as she wanted to— in regard 
to such matters did not exactly distress her any longer, yet it did give her a 
feeling of difference from the little girls she 


saw around her in the Brighton streets. How many of them were ‘bastards’? 
Not one in a hundred or perhaps a thousand.... As to the possible character 
of her unknown father, she could not bring herself to pursue this 
speculation. The mere suggestion that he existed somewhere (no one had 
ever told her he was dead) oppressed her, and seemed even worse than 
Thurza’s not being her real mother. Having him there, in the background, 
rendering her so ‘funny’ and unlike the rest, was, vaguely, a consideration 
which made her think, part disappointedly and part excitedly, that she must 
keep her wits about her and be able, whenever necessary, to look after 
herself. 


IV 


But, anyhow, here she was now—signed, sealed and, all save legally, 
delivered into Fortune’s care. If there were occasional indications that 
Fortune might, later, repent of her decision, she was, up to date and despite 
her not always tactful harping upon money, behaving, otherwise, in as 
considerate a fashion as Sally, even at her touchiest, could wish. Having, as 
it seemed, been bandied about and ‘adopted’ so many times already, Sally 
was, possibly, less confident in starting on a fresh adventure, yet that did 
not prevent her from enjoying good luck while it lasted, and it would have 
been heartless not to respond, to some extent, to the continual rather fussy 
acts of kindness by which her new protectress appeared eager to atone for 
any failures and short-comings in the past. After all, the shadowy link 
connecting Fortune and poor Thurza did suggest, if a trifle fancifully and 
remotely, that in so almost fairy-storyishly living with Miss Plender as she 
was at present Sally had taken up the threads of her old life. The 
apprehensive and distrustful notion that she might suddenly be forced to 
stand, alone and self-reliantly, on her own feet rendered her merely the 
more careful to step circumspectly and avoid treading upon other people’s 
corns meanwhile. 

Fortune, it was a mercy, had few corns to speak of. Maybe the worst 
thing about her was that she was so hesitant and ladylike. She would begin 
to say something and then stop as if she had thought better of it, and when 
eating rusks or bread-and-butter in the café she had never taken a proper 
bite but nibbled only with her teeth, her daintily arched upper lip retracted 
to escape 


contact with the food. Similarly, she would sip instead of drinking, and her 
visits to the toilet were kept a fearful mystery.... Still, that was really 
nothing to bother over, and so long as Sally remembered ‘language’ and did 
not come out with ‘vulgar’ expressions she got along all right. 

The pair inhabited a three-roomed flat over a ladies’ hairdresser’s, and 
here, so far, they had been pretty comfortable-—but there were money 
troubles looming close ahead. The same old tale! Apparently, the income 
from the legacy, which, Fortune said, had furnished a bare ‘competency’ 
for one, was proving most inadequate for two, and to make both ends meet 
became a problem. 

Quite recently, however, a fresh and, to be frank, a rather startling figure 
had appeared upon the scence in the superbly clothed and mannered person 
of a Mr. Finlay. Sally, beyond realising him to be the wealthiest of Miss 
Plender’s previous patrons, was not supposed to guess, additionally, that he 
was ‘startling,’ yet something in poor Fortune’s flusteredly embarrassed air 
had instantly informed her that he was, that great things were expected of 
him any moment, and that encountering him as they had done outside the 
Dome might give an absolutely new turn to events and put an altogether 
different complexion on their case. Fortune hadn’t seen Mr. Finlay, she 
made haste to say, for years, but had corresponded with him at intervals, 
and it was maybe partly upon her account that he was here in Brighton, 
though she had not anticipated his arrival now and had been mightily 
surprised to meet him in the street. 

Since then, ten days had passed. Mr. Finlay had visited them twice, and 
Sally was confirmed in her suspicions. What she suspected she could 
scarcely say—or would not yet, not even to herself—but there remained no 
doubt that Fortune was extraordinarily excited. Also—and here was the 
most mystifying bit of 1t—perplexed, constrained, and anxious on occasion 
to get rid of her, of Sally. Only this morning, knowing that Mr. Finlay had 
proposed a call, she had sent Sally out to do the marketing, though it was 
not her ‘week.’ ... 

Sally started her shopping. Groceries, meat, vegetables; next Fortune’s 
snake-skin shoes from soling at the cobbler’s, and finally a pair of pinkish 
rayon stockings for herself. Gradually the bag got heavy. Coming out of the 
drapery store she looked at her reflection in a mirror, only partly approving 
it. Her hair, 


grown after Chelsea, had been re-bobbed by the hairdresser downstairs, its 
clipped condition giving her somehow a pert yet half-fledged air. That— 
and the almost-silk stockings instead of cotton ones—assured her definitely 
that she had left the Homes. 

Twent-five past eleven. Mr. Finlay would certainly have gone by twelve 
anyhow she thought. Although her unadmitted inmost conjectures 
concerning him were ‘bad taste’ as well as quite useless, and although it 
might be none of her business after all, she was unable to stop wondering 
over him uneasily. Keeping her own counsel, as she had to, made her 
wonder more. “No,” she repeated, inside her head, “it can’t be that ... 
surely he couldnt be ...!” Whenever his image rose before her she had a 
faint—a very faint—flavour of bitterness. 

For the rest of the way home she dawdled, looking at the clocks and 
loitering deliberately to drag out the time. 


CHAPTER TWO 


I 


THAT afternoon they set out for what Fortune called a ‘ramble.’ Taking 
Volks’ Electric to Black Rock, they struck slightly inland through 
Rottingdean till they had passed behind the lengthy masses of the girls’ 
school, when a rough chalky pathway led them towards the sea again. 

After all, Sally Had run into. Mr. Finlay just as he was leaving, before 
lunch. He must have stayed a whole hour at least and she had merely 
smiled and wished him ‘good morning,’ yet Fortune was perturbed that 
they had met. “What did he say?” she had wanted to know, pretending 
casualness, and now her face had fallen into deeply pondering lines. 

The October air smelled crisp. Fortune, rather surprisingly, was a quick 
walker. Far ahead, the sward stretched vivid green, but the neighbouring 
white of the cliff sides looked faintly soiled and grimey, the colour of old 
mortar. Sally’s mood, in contrast seemingly with her companion’s, had 
become light-hearted. 

“Bother!” exclaimed Miss Plender suddenly. “I meant to wash those 
stockings—and that pair of gloves—before we left. And the brushes and 
combs too—if you did buy the ammonia. They could have been drying all 
this time. I do wish you’d remembered, Sally.... Never mind.... It’s not 
important, but it is vexing....” 

“°M,” said Sally. “Sorry! ll do them when we get back....” 

They walked on for a good while after this in silence. Sally, all at once, 
liked herself quite a lot in her short navy skirt, white knitted jumper and 
white tarn. The fresh sea breeze had made her hungry. Miss Plender, 
unluckily, had a poor notion of real appetite, and lunch had been very 
sketchy. Sally—supposing Fortune, in unusual abandon, ran to that—was 
hoping to make up for it at tea. 


II 


Presently, buildings began to appear again, here and there, growing more 
numerous. Sally and Fortune looked down into 


a shallow valley sprinkled with plaster bungalows, tin-roofed sheds and a 
few larger dwellings. 

“Oh,” said Sally daringly, “let’s have tea now. Before we go on there... 

Near by, with a rudely carved finger pointing along a path to a small 
farmhouse, was a wooden sign inscribed: Refreshments. Devonshire Cream. 

“Tea? Oh.... Yes, perhaps we ought to have a bite. Yes, very well.” 

Inside the extemporised parlour tea-room, while Miss Plender, in her 
accustomed genteel manner, merely finicked with her food, Sally, gulping 
and vigourously chewing, demanded obstinately, and ate quite an enormous 
meal, yet her enjoyment of the afternoon had somewhat lapsed. An hour 
ago, when, guessing whither they were bound, she had abruptly challenged: 
“Are we going to Restwold?” she had experienced a sharp thrill of 
excitement at Fortune’s half confused half sly admitting nod. Since then, 
however, and upon catching sight of the untidy scattering of sheds and 
bungalows, she had realised a sudden change in her own mood. She felt 
depressed, apprehensive, sceptical and ‘silly,’ almost sheepish, at being 
taken all this way at last to see the place where she was born. 

“It was after Restwold that I was put with Auntie Lydia in the country, 
wasn’t it?” it had occurred to her to ask. 

For a second, Fortune responded to his question with a look of utter 
blankness. Then she rallied. “I—I believe so, dear.... Yes, certainly! It must 
have been. I—I saw Thurza so seldom then I hardly know. But I expect— 
yes, now, as I recall it, that was what she did tell me. It was before you 
went to Hanson’s Trust.” After this, for some reason, Fortune was 
abstracted and had the air of puzzling something out to herself. She had 
always had this bewildered expression when Sally referred to Auntie Lydia; 
and once had made an ambiguous comment to the effect that Thurza hadn’t 
dared to be completely frank at that time, when Sally was so young. 

“Have you finished?” Miss Plender now enquired, glancing, in a fidgety 
way, at the debris of the tea, and showing, by quick, indecisive gestures, 
how anxious she was to be in motion. 

“Yes, thanks,” Sally replied politely. 

Fortune produced her ‘jug’ purse from a coat pocket and carefully 


counted out the exact amount of the bill; then twopence more. 


Il 


Descending the slope, they walked slowly along what had widened 
gradually from a barely discernible path into a rutted track and finally into 
a definite if ill-made road. On their right was the sea, and on their left a 
broad stretch of allotments, each little plot peculiarly partitioned off from 
the adjacent holdings by superannuated iron-bedstead-ends. The 
bungalows, although in many cases tenantless and fallen into disrepair, 
were garish. It did not seem much of a place.... 

Fortune, occasionally heaving a deep sigh, was silent. Since leaving the 
farmhouse she had hardly uttered a word, and something, evidently, was 
preying on her mind. T wish to goodness she’d come out with it!’ thought 
Sally nervously. 

At length, as they arrived before a corrugated-iron church standing in 
what appeared to be the centre of the ‘town,’ Miss Plender cleared her 
throat, moistened her lips, and spoke. 

“Mr. Finlay,” she said, with a slight apologetic laugh, “Mr. Finlay was 
speaking to me this morning. He—he rather wants me to—to be his 
housekeeper again.” 

So that was it! Sally, because of Fortune’s obvious embarrassment, was 
vaguely startled too, yet she could not at once be sure just how alarmed she 
ought to feel. She tried to reflect quickly, thoughts chasing one another in 
confusion through her brain. There was a pause, and then she enquired 
bluntly: “Do you— does that mean I couldn’t live with you any longer?” 

Fortune’s expression was instantly shocked and pained. “Of course not! 
Why, of course not! Naturally, it?d mean that you’d come too—if I 
considered it seriously at all.” 

“Oh, well, I didn’t know, did I?” said Sally. “Then I suppose it’d be a 
good thing, wouldn’t it?” She did her best to force enthusiasm into her tone 
but ended with a quaver Fortune was too abstracted to note. 

“Yes ... it might be. In some ways. Though in others it’s a bit ... a bit 
difficult...” 

“Difficult? I don’t see.... How’s it difficult?” 

“Oh ... well it is. It wants a lot of thought.... Look, over 


there, isn’t that view of the sea delightful? Those /ove-ly white-winged 
gulls! And the ships! Everything so calm and ... and peaceful!” 


“°M,” agreed Sally perfunctorily, then, in her turn, fell silent. Fortune’s 
manner was one of suppressed excitement, almost guilty. Plainly, having 
made her revelation, or a part of it, she still felt herself in some dilemma 
and wanted, at the moment, to evade discussion, as her rapid changing of 
the subject shewed. 

They had halted, for a minute, opposite the unsightly church, but now 
began slowly to retrace their steps in a westerly direction. 


IV 


Before long Fortune stopped again and gazed about her indecisively. 

Close by, on the shoreward side of the road, was a line of bungalows. 
Sally stared at them absently, noticing, in faint depression, their peeling 
paint, cracked panes and weed-choked beds. Several, in spite of their 
neglected state, seemed to be occupied, and only the nearest of the row was 
indubitably empty. Sally’s glance strayed, in sympathetic despondency, 
over the half-boarded windows and over the dejected sandy ‘lawn’ with its 
rank knee-high thistles and its broken fence. Slightly more ambitious than 
the neighbouring dwellings and still possessing something of a ‘perky’ air, 
the building was made L-shaped by a projecting wing, and was roofed with 
greenish-coloured slates. A large ‘To Let’ sign had been inclined at a crazy 
angle by the wind and a garden tap which nobody had troubled to turn off 
completely was thinly spittering in every gust. Upon the gate it was just 
possible to read the name Jove Cottage. A number which preceded it was 
indistinct. 

Suddenly Sally started. During the last few minutes the disclosure 
concerning Mr. Finlay had rather put the supposed main object of their 
expedition out of her head, but at this instant, in a flash, she recollected it. 
She turned to Fortune and their eyes met uneasily. 

“Yes,” said Miss Plender, smiling wanly. “Yes.... Well, this is it. This is 
where you were born, Sally. I must say it doesn’t look very cheerful, does 
it?” 


“No,” said Sally. She felt, all at once, quite miserable, and wanted to cry. 
“It’s empty,” observed Fortune lamely. “Would you care to walk round a 
bit?” 


Sally shook her head. “No,” she said at length. “Oh, no.... Let’s go 
away....” 

“All right, dear,” said Fortune. “I think—I think——” 

Her eyes had filled with tears. With an impulsive movement she caught 
one of Sally’s hands and squeezed it between both her own. 

“What I was—what I was going to tell you ...” she murmured, “about— 
about why it was so difficult. Well, the fact is, Mr. Finlay.... It was your 
mother he was married to when you were born.... And you can see it’s like 
deceiving him.... It always was, of course, but now it seems much worse. I 
— You can see, can’t you?” 

Sally stared, and nodded dumbly. When she had been given the 
preliminary instalment of Fortune’s news a short while since, she had 
realised instinctively that there were further revelations yet to come. Her 
speculations as to their possible nature had temporarily banished thoughts 
about her birthplace; and now, strangely enough, precisely the reverse had 
happened. The sight of this unpleasing, dilapidated little house where she 
had first seen the light of day was immediately far more important than Mr. 
Finlay, than anything besides. 

Fortune was regarding her anxiously, unable to comprehend her mood. 
“Yes,” she said. “Come along then. You’re quite right, dear. It’s no good 
stopping here.... And the other matter.... I expect it’s a bit of a shock to 
you. I want to know just what you think about it, dear. We can talk it over 
quietly on the way back.” 

Turning, they reascended the slope homewards. The sun was setting and 
the sea made a low moaning sound. Sally was wretched, with a sensation of 
walking in a dream. Although, in staring at the bungalow, she had not, till 
Miss Plender told her so, been certain that Jove Cottage was the very spot 
where she was born, she had in retrospect the unjustifiably ‘creepy’ feeling 
of an intuition. She was ashamed and crushed. What she had hoped for and 
imagined she could not say, but the reality distressed her. Such a poor, 
hiding, out-of-the-way corner! That, 


naturally, was why it had been chosen. Hiding, and out-of-the-way.... 
“Well....Fortune was beginning, concerned at Sally’s silence and her 
stony face. “Well....” 
Sally, however, instead of bothering about Mr. Finlay and starting the 
discussion as Fortune was eager for her to do, kept on thinking for a long 


while of the bungalow. She was afraid of remembering too well its boarded 
windows and its dripping tap. Something deep down in her could even 
admit, in dim resentment, that her confrontation of it, at this time, would 
prove unlucky; that it was going to do her no good to have seen it. 


CHAPTER THREE 


I 


FINLAY ... Finlay ... Finlay ... Edward Finlay, Esquire ... Mr. Edward 
Finlay.... 

In a tattered copy of Goose Sally had come upon a picture of a girl and 
her mother in a room, with Punchinello peeping round the door. Mr. Finlay, 
save for a large and rather hooked nose, was not particularly like 
Punchinello, nor was he marrying any one— just yet—as were the girl and 
grinning, hump-back suitor of the illustration, but, somehow, an absurd 
connection had been formed. Sally could not contemplate Mr. Finlay (he 
did occasionally put his head round the edge of the door in a playful way) 
without, preposterously, thinking of the Punchinello and the accompanying 
rhyme. 


Mother, I’m going to be married to 
To Mr. Ed, to Mr. ward, to Mr. Fin, to Mr. lay, 
To Mr. Edward Finlay. 


The representation of the strangely ill-matched couple had the bland, 
leering indecency of a bad dream. 
How silly! She wished she could put it out of her mind. 


II 


Fortune, a great deal more than Sally, it appeared, was exercised by what 
she still esteemed the immorality and baseness of deceiving Mr. Finlay. If 
she had considered merely her own interests, she might, perhaps, have 
risked deceiving Sally also—or attempting to—but, as it was, her 
‘conscience had rebelled’ at such a thought. “Honesty,” she said, “really is 
the best policy ... between ourselves at any rate.... Though you’re too 
young yet to grasp my position!” She had told Sally all about it, looking at 
her covetously for her approval, or at least for her ‘consent’ and her 
agreement to co-operate in what was planned. 

“Oh no, I’m not,” Sally had assured her repeatedly. “I’m not 


too young. I do see what you mean, and I dont mind. Really I don’t.... 
Really....” 

But she did mind, very much,—nor was, in any case, ‘not minding’ 
quite what Fortune wanted from her even if it had been true. Miss Plender 
insisted that Sally, with herself, should recognise the heinousness of their 
offence and be a conscious party to wrong-doing. The irony of the state of 
affairs which would result if she re-entered Mr. Finlay’s service taking 
Sally with her continued to appal her long after she was perfectly resolved 
upon her course of action, and she remained at pains to prove that it would 
not be her responsibility alone but Sally’s equally. Indeed, their rdles 
regarding ‘immorality’ were so effectually reversed that Sally ended up at 
last by almost seeming to persuade Miss Plender into it. 

As soon, however, as the die was cast and Mr. Finlay’s offer had been 
definitely accepted, Fortune displayed, in every practical detail, a 
shrewdness and resource which Sally, treated already to the other side of 
the good lady’s character, found faintly disconcerting and amazing. 

“That photo of poor Thurza—you must never let him see it. You’d better 
let me keep it for you. And you must never speak about her when he’s near. 
Do you think you can manage to remember that—always?”’ There was an 
hysterical threat in Fortune’s voice as she said this. 

“Oh yes,” said Sally. “I won’t forget. Hell never find out.” Mr. Finlay 
had known Thurza pretty well, it seemed, and it had been through her, 
indeed, that he met Esther. But all these precautions, enjoined in advance, 
were not preparing Sally to enter the new home with any feeling of 
confidence. Instead, a tentative hostility to Mr. Finlay, though she tried to 
deny it even to herself, became more definite. 

“And you’re absolutely positive you didn’t speak of her to him before 
you knew and when I wasn’t there, or say anything by accident that could 
make him—guess? Think hard now!” 

“Yes,” replied Sally injuredly. “I’m sure—really.” 

“All right then.... But I wish we hadn’t got to be so—so double-faced.... 
It’s such a tangle! If you know me at all, Sally, you'll know deception isn’t 
natural to me. And it was never my mess in the first place, was it?” 
Demanding absolution, Fortune sounded actually vicious. 


“No ...,” Sally allowed, then, goaded to a kind of desperate flippancy, 
went on: “Oh, well, about ‘deceiving’ ... I don’t see the harm. You did 


have to deceive him for years and years, before, didn’t you? He didn’t 
rumble you then, and he still won’t —’slong as we’re careful.” 

Miss Plender’s expression, particularly at the word ‘rumble,’ had grown 
aghast, and Sally, with an ‘I’ve done it now’ feeling, instantly realised her 
error in making such a speech. 

“Sally ...! It’s terrible to hear you talk like that,—throwing that up to 
me, as if I were a born schemer! As if it hadn’t been agony to me to be in 
any false position! Had J anything to gain by protecting Esther? If I’'d been 
a scheming person I’d never have sought you out that day at the concert. 
After all my efforts to make up for the years you were there—in the 
Homes, I mean—I didn’t think you ’d go misunderstanding me!” 

It took some time for Sally to soothe her guardian’s ruffled feelings and 
smooth away the bad impression left by her too cynical remarks. Finally, 
however, Miss Plender sighed, appeased, and dried her tears. Her glance 
roamed ‘noticingly’ round the narrow confines of the ‘first floor back’ in 
which the two of them were seated. “Of course,” she said after a pause and 
in a tone of reluctant admission, “of course, we’ll be a good deal more 
comfortable, probably ... with Mr. Finlay....” 

“°M,” said Sally, still not without a certain half-conscious dryness, and 
observant of a faint flush on Fortune’s cheeks. “Oh yes, I expect so.” 


Il 


It was arranged that they should move together into Mr. Finlay’s house 
on the first Monday in November. Sally had already made several curious 
surveys of the imposing residence in the Old Steine which was to be their 
home. She had just nine days left in which to set out—every morning now 
—to do the marketing and bring her bag of meat and groceries back to the 
tiny flat above the mirrors, wigs and scent of the hairdresser’s shop. 

Her own feelings in regard to what had come to pass were strangely 
mixed and, usually, at variance with those of Fortune. 

Whereas Miss Plender did not cease to worry noon and night 


about the abstract moral aspects of the case, Sally, or so at all events it 
seemed, was as a rule content to take it on its practical and pagan merits. 
The supposed enormity of the impending state of affairs, at least in the 
adult terms Fortune had employed, was largely lost on her and, to her 


knowledge, troubled her but little. As far as she could see, no one was very 
likely to get hurt or to be made additionally unhappy, and the distinction 
drawn between perpetuating (albeit passively) the situation which had 
existed ever since her birth and this mere academic alteration— 
agegravation—of it by a detail now appeared too fine. Upon the other hand, 
the benefits to be derived from moving to Old Steine were real and 
obvious. Fortune’s finances, if she had not exaggerated, were at a low ebb, 
and Mr. Finlay’s offer was a godsend. Sally remembered, too, the 
difficulties, long ago, with fish-shop ‘visitors.’ She had unwittingly been an 
encumbrance to poor Thurza then, and would not readily prove so to 
Fortune now. 

Yet, it might be, her light dismissal of the problem was less actual than 
apparent or unconsciously assumed. For a little while, undeniably, it had 
distressed her, although vaguely. Her real mother, having once ‘betrayed’ 
Mr. Finlay, had carried on the deception with Fortune’s help up to her 
death,—and here, on top of that, were Fortune and she, Sally, proposing to 
live in his house and to go on deceiving him more grossly still! Fortune, 
arguing maybe from that compunction which a ‘right-minded’ person ought 
to feel, had evidently considered it within the bounds of possibility that 
what she honestly enough regarded as her ‘scruples’ would be shared by 
Sally and that it would be a much harder matter than in fact it proved to win 
her over to the scheme. What course she might have followed in the event 
of violent resistance or a blank refusal was difficult to say. Strictly, she had, 
moreover, deceived Sally too, until quite recently, in hiding from her the 
effectively relational identity of Mr. Finlay. Sally had been told, indeed, 
that he was one of Fortune’s previous employers, and before this, she had 
put two and two together to such purpose on her own account as to infer, 
from sundry chance remarks dropped inadvertently, that Esther, also, at 
some time or other, was Miss Plender’s mistress,—but that her mother, 
simultaneously, was ‘Mrs. Finlay’ had been throughout concealed. Fortune, 
it seemed, had been entirely unprepared for Mr. Finlay’s reappearance in 
her life or for the new and pleasant 


prospects opened up, and it was therefore all the more a tribute to her 
worldly wisdom that she had seized upon her opportunities so promptly. 
Sally’s peculiar lack of interest in the details of her birth—which was more 
truly an almost morbid shyness and aversion—had, of course, rendered the 


preliminary moves much easier. Fortune had been careful to impress her 
with the notion that Mr. Finlay was a highly ‘refined’ person to whom the 
mere mention of a cemetery or fish-shop must be most repugnant,—and, 
this agreed, had subsequently seen to it that he and Sally should encounter 
as infrequently as possible. Wholly apart from the alluring promise of 
deliverance from financial strain, Fortune would, naturally, have been fain 
to sink into the ground with shame had Mr. Finlay happened to find out 
who Sally was. There was thus, in any case, a cogent reason for subterfuge, 
but how long and how successfully it could be maintained was 
problematical. Sally, despite her ignorance, was not so guileless but that she 
already smelt some kind of rat,—and Mr. Finlay, likewise, would assuredly 
grow suspicious if she were constantly manceuvred from his path. He, in 
addition, could not be commanded, as was Sally, to steer clear of dangerous 
topics— or to lock up ‘incriminating’ photographs—so that his cat, at all 
events, was bound, at length, to creep out of its bag and be descried by 
Sally, if not hers by him. Accordingly it had been necessary to divulge the 
secret and to secure Sally’s acquiescence and connivance—to what effect 
was only manifested fully at a later date. 

Sally herself was disheartened and vaguely fearful rather than 
scandalised. Her compliant attitude, while unexpectedly convenient, was, 
she could see, a puzzle and surprise as well as a relief to Fortune, and that it 
should be so depressed her all the more. Miss Plender had evidently 
supposed that she would be enormously upset and make a fuss, and, by her 
failure to fulfil anticipations of this kind, Sally, it seemed, had fallen short 
of some implied ideal. Yet, after all, how else should she have acted? It was 
a bad business certainly, whichever way you looked at it, but then the world 
was an unending series of disgraceful, shady businesses from first to last. 
The people who, through lack of money or from other reasons, were driven 
to play scurvy tricks were often to be pitied just as much as were their 
‘victims.’ If she and Fortune had been rich there would have been no need 


to behave meanly and deceitfully towards Mr. Finlay. They were both 
unlucky and ill-used in being forced to treat him in this fashion. ‘Right’ 
conduct, and the pride accompanying it, were luxuries, to be enjoyed by 
those who could afford them. 

Pride, of that sort at least, she dimly felt, was not for people who were 
born by stealth in furtive, slinking, paltry little bungalows with broken 


railings, peeling paint and dripping taps. 

Jove Cottage,—seedy, shabby, slattern derelict,—lay as a wound within 
her memory still. The slighting vision of its unsurmised vulgarity and 
dreariness had influenced her more strongly, more adversely, than she 
guessed. 


IV 


During the week before the move they saw a good deal of Mr. Finlay. 
He was a tall, middle-aged man who spoke, Sally considered, like Eric. 
Like Eric, also, he had brown eyes and nice ankles, but there the 
resemblance ceased, for he was rather lean instead of stoutish, had thick 
dark hair without a sign of grey, and took no liberties. 

Further, he wore an eye-glass. Coming in upon her suddenly one 
afternoon, he snapped it curtly into place, wriggling the skin over his 
cheek-bone, and, with the remainder of his face, smiled at her broadly. 

“So we’re alone,” he said. “They let me walk up unannounced, — 
through the shop. I hope Miss P. won’t mind.... And how are we today?” 

“Quite well, thank you,” said Sally. “Won’t you sit down? She’ll be here 
directly.” 

Mr. Finlay, seating himself, bored at her amusedly through his eye-glass. 

“And are you still glad you’re going to come and live with me?” he 
asked. “Not so long now, is it? Less than a week.” 

“Oh yes,” said Sally. “I’m very glad. So’s Fortune....” 

Mr. Finlay beamed, making a throaty sound which was almost a 
chuckle. 

“IT hope so, I’m sure. I think she is.... But I particularly want you to be 
glad about it too. Miss P. and I are very old friends, and you must be friends 
with me as well.” He paused, then 


added: “I had no idea, until we met again a month ago, that she had 
acquired an—an appendage. It was a great surprise—a great and pleasant 
surprise...” 

“An—appendage?” 

“There! What a thing to call you, isn’t it? But it’s something nice—in 
this case. Very nice.” 


Sally was uncertain of the meaning of ‘appendage’ yet she could tell that 
Mr. Finlay had been poking kindly fun at her. Whenever he had seen her he 
had looked at her in that amused manner as if she were some interesting 
and diverting animal, sprung on him as a joke. The last time he came he 
had pretended to scold Fortune for keeping her so much out of his way. 
Was he an ogre, and did Sally think that he would want to bite her? At the 
end of every sentence or two the dropping of his monocle would mark a 
full stop. Fie had asked Sally how old she was, where she had lived before, 
and whether she had brothers or sisters; and Sally had given him a story 
already agreed upon between herself and Fortune. She feared now that he 
was about to resume these awkward questions, but luckily, at this moment, 
Fortune entered. 

Mr. Finlay rose to shake hands. Fortune, as soon as she had heard his 
voice, had rushed, Sally knew, to ‘put on her face’ and tidy. Sometimes she 
looked quite pretty, and this was one of the times. She sat down where Mr. 
Finlay had just been sitting, on the sofa, and he drew up a chair beside her. 
Presently they were deep in conversation. 

Suddenly Sally, considering them together, marvelled and was disturbed. 
Miss Plender wore little fawn-coloured gaiters and must be forty or forty- 
five at least. Still, she would probably make a pretty good housekeeper, 
Sally thought... 

It had not been reflections of this kind, however, which distressed her. 
Not exactly. It had been pity, all at once, for Mr. Finlay. 

Hitherto, Mr. Finlay had seemed largely a mere ‘character,’ a mere 
abstraction, such as the uninformative number on a door or the name on a 
grave, which told you nothing. So far, therefore, deceiving him hadn’t 
mattered. But now, in a moment, he was a creature of flesh and blood 
whom Sally rather liked. She felt mean and mortified when she looked at 
him. 

“I’m just going out to the beach a little while,” she said. 


She would go out quickly before it got any worse, and try to forget it by 
meeting her secret “Boy on the Sands.’ 


V 


Upon the last occasion they had almost quarrelled, and now Sally hardly 
cared if they quarrelled more or made it up. It would be a relief anyway to 
stop thinking of Mr. Finlay. 

Fortune, of course, knew nothing about the Boy on the Sands. In the 
midst of the elaborate, concerted deception being practised on Mr. Finlay, 
here was a small, independent deception of Sally’s own. 

Ten days ago she had been dawdling home, after marketing, by way of 
the beach and esplanade. Nearing the Palace Pier along the row of ‘arches’ 
level with the shingle, she noticed a weighing-machine and a boy standing 
before it, searching his pockets. 

On an impulse which rather surprised her later and certainly astonished 
the boy at the time, Sally behaved very forwardly. The boy’s face (he was 
about fifteen or sixteen) wore an annoyed expression, but it would have 
taken him only a minute to step across to one of the little shops in the 
arches and get change. Sally, however, having a number of coppers, went 
up to him. “Do you want a penny?” she asked. “Here you are. I’ve plenty.” 

The boy started and flushed. “Oh ... er ... thanks,” he said. 

For a moment he eyed her suspiciously, his manner haughty, and then 
fished out a sixpence from his waistcoat. Sally gave him six pennies. 
“Thanks,” he said again, in a chilling voice. 

What had possessed her? Yet something challenged her to linger. She 
had hardly spoken to a soul, except Fortune, for two months, and she was 
vexed with the boy for thinking her merely ‘cheeky.’ She did not want to 
retreat from him so ‘flat’ and so humiliated as she was. 

“Aren’t—aren’t you going to get weighed?” she enquired breathlessly, 
trying to smile. 

The boy gaped at her, sourly. 

“Yes,” he said. “Do you—do you want to see how much I weigh?” 

“Oh, not particularly....” Sally shrugged her shoulders, but 


her heart beat fast. The boy, presuming an affront to his dignity, had 
intended sarcasm. It was now out of the question to leave him till the 
situation were somehow retrieved. “Oh, not particularly ...” she repeated, 
adding, a little weakly, “why— why should I?” 

He, in turn, shrugged. “I don’t know,” he said. “I was wondering....” 
Then, for a second, the ghost of a smile crossed his face. Sally, though 
refusing to smile back, felt better. She could tell, by his look of sudden 


interested awareness, that he had noticed she was pretty. He stalked slowly 
to the machine, mounted its platform and inserted the coin. 

“You ought to have taken off your overcoat,” objected Sally, standing 
behind him. “It makes you a lot heavier.” 

Motionless, and carefully noting the reading on the dial, he answered 
stiffly: “Oh no. Not a lot. Besides, I had my coat on the last time... 

“Oh ...” said Sally. 

Descending, he confronted her again, embarrassedly. 

“How much?” asked Sally. Quite apart from other motives for holding 
her ground she was curious about the weighing business. She had seen 
people get weighed as a sort of joke often enough, but never so solemnly 
and seriously before. 

“Five stone eleven....” 

His manner had thawed though his voice still had a slightly grumpy 
inflection. As he continued to examine her, sidewise and from under 
lowered lids, his expression had become one of faintly flustered 
calculation. He put his hands in his pockets and assumed a casual air. 

“You live here?” he enquired. 

“Yes. Do you?” 

“Oh, off and on. My mother does.... You coming up this way?” 

They walked up the incline to the esplanade. Sally had initiated this 
encounter in the most preposterous fashion, and then, her self-respect 
forbidding her to withdraw, been piqued by the boy’s foolishly offended 
and contemptuous demeanour. Now that she saw he was actually trying to 
propitiate her she had a feeling of triumph. 

“Five stone eleven,” she said. “That isn’t much, 1s it?” 

“No, worse luck.... That’s why I’m here instead of at school. 


They think I’m ill.... Rather a piece of rot, that is, of course, but I toddle 
out and get weighed every other day to please the mater.... 

“Oh ... said Sally. “I’m sorry....” 

The boy grinned, sheepishly. “Thanks ... but it’s nothing. Bit of a bore, 
that’s all.... I say, I—I’ve got to cut back now, and —and report progress, 
you know. Well ... er....” 

He had suddenly grown very confused. Though he had said he must ‘cut 
back,’ he stood, irresolutely, where he was. He seemed about to make some 


observation or suggestion which struggled on the tip of his tongue but 
could get no further. 

“Well ... er,” Sally echoed him maliciously. “I’ve got to go too.... See 
you again perhaps the next time you get weighed....” 

“Er ... yes, perhaps,” he stammered. “Well ... good morning....” 
Turning hurriedly, he walked off from her along the esplanade. 

Sally, cogitating, continued homewards. It was fun to have had this little 
adventure ‘on her own.’ She had not been especially ‘taken with’ the boy, 
but still, she considered, he was ‘all right.” He was ‘not so bad.’ ... The 
idea of his being sent out by his mother to weigh himself struck her as 
comical. 

A few days later they had met again. The boy’s Christian name was 
Denys, and his surname was Dennis—Denys Dennis. What a name! But he 
seemed proud of it. Gradually his shyness was to some extent overcome 
though never completely. The initiative was always Sally’s. They agreed to 
see each other as often as they could. 

Since then, Sally had kept tryst with him five times, Fortune’s pre- 
occupation rendering this easier. Yes, it was as fun! Eventually he had 
kissed her, though it had been a job to make him. He, like herself, she saw, 
appreciated the clandestine character of their arrangements which gave him 
the feeling of being no end of a dog. Their intimacy, rather lop-sided, had a 
curious flavour she couldn’t define. She wasn’t in love with him or 
anything, and yet— Well, it was fun ...! 

The day before yesterday, however, they had had a row and parted only 
half reconciled. On the pier, Sally had got him to put a penny into a 
mutascope (instead of a weighing-machine!) and they had peeped by turns 
at views of a fat lady undressing. 


Denys had denounced the picture as ‘vulgar,’ while Sally had stuck up for it 
and insisted she enjoyed it. Only Denys, she maintained, ought actually to 
have enjoyed it more than she, the scantily-clothed one being of the 
opposite sex. 

He had got quite furious, and now, as she set out briskly towards their 
usual rendezvous at the Aquarium, she wondered if he would be waiting for 
her. Yesterday he hadn’t been there, and she remained, indeed, uncertain 
whether she would ever sec him again. 


VI 


But she had hardly rounded the curve at the foot of the slope before she 
descried him pacing up and down. Catching sight, too, of her, he strode 
quickly to meet her. “Hello!” he blurted. “I couldn’t get away yesterday. I 
—I’m sorry about— about last time. There’s no sense in rowing, is there?” 

“No,” said Sally. “All right.... Don’t let’s.” 

They walked by the Madeira Drive to Black Rock. It was past four 
o’clock and dusk fell early. Denys waited till it had grown darker yet, with 
fewer people, and then kissed her. 

His lips lingered on hers, but, when he had finished, he gave, as always, 
an awkward laugh, to pass it off as a jest. In many respects, having been 
well brought up and sent to a good school, he was what would be called 
Sally’s ‘superior,’ yet in spite of this, and although three years older, his 
experience in other ways was more limited. He floundered a good deal, and 
his callowness usually rendered it easy for her to put him at a disadvantage. 
His green-and-grey-ringed school cap moved her to secret faint derision, 
making him look, she thought, as if he had come out of a circus. 

“Well,” she said presently, “what do you weigh today? Five stone 
thirteen, is it? Have you gone up or down?” 

For a moment he glowered, but his expression changed quickly to one of 
mild reproach. “Oh, shut up about that!” he implored. “I do wish you 
would! That joke’s so stale!” 

Sally laughed, and then pretended to straighten her features into gravity 
with an effort. “Very well, Sir,” she said in a prim tone. “I’m sorry. I won’t 
mention it again... 

They sat on the sward, overlooking the now almost indistinguishable 


sea. Denys kissed her once more, but Sally was annoyed with him. She had 
already, without deliberation, led him on a bit out of his depth. He was 
rather stupid, she reflected.... She felt petulant and ‘mean,’ unlike her usual 
good-tempered self. “Oh, — to you!” she even muttered obscenely under 
her breath, wondering contemptuously what Denys would have thought if 
he had caught her whisper. Her dissatisfaction about the Finlay business 
was so extreme that she simply had to work her exasperation and ill- 
humour off on somebod).... 


And half an hour later, when they hurried back, it was scarcely any 
better. Denys’ face was pale and drawn. Of course, he was ill, she 
remembered with contrition. He was supposed to be consumptive, and his 
being so much under weight was actually no laughing matter. 

“Wherever have you been?” Fortune reprimanded her. “For goodness’ 
sake don’t stay out so long again without telling me. ... And this evening I 
wanted us to start the packing.” 

Miss Plender, too, seemed out of sorts. Mr. Finlay, twirling his eye-glass 
on its cord, had smashed it to smithereens against the mantelpiece. 

“Well,” said Sally flippantly, “he can easily get a new one, and he’ll see 
all the better till he does.” 

“No he won’t,” said Fortune morosely. “Not better. He’s blind in that 
eye anyhow. It’s a glass eye....” 

Sally, to Fortune’s indignation, burst out laughing. A glass eye behind 
the eye-glass ...! How funny! Yet she was enraged that anything comical 
should have been thrust upon her notice at this moment. She went on 
laughing and laughing, until, suddenly, her laughter changed to tears. 

Fortune was disturbed. “You’re all upset and—and hysterical,” she 
deplored. ““You must have your supper early, right away, and get to bed.” 


Vi 


The evening of ‘hysteria’ and eye-glass-smashing had been a 
Wednesday. Sally, after missing him next day, saw Denys again on the 
Friday and Saturday, but with her and Fortune’s transplantation to fresh 
quarters looming close ahead as a competing interest her thoughts were so 
distracted and divided that she could only spare him an uncertain part of 
her attention. 


“Oh ...” he remarked in a polite, withdrawn tone when she told him they 
were going to a house in the Old Steine where her adopted mother was to 
be the housekeeper. “Oh yes, I see... 

Similarly, her little intrigue with Denys prevented her from giving all the 
time and care to preparation for the approaching move that Fortune wished. 
“T don’t know what’s come over you,” Miss Plender upbraided her. “Surely 
you don’t need to go out again, just by yourself, and with us both so 


busy.... You can go out on the beach every day if you want to, once we’ve 
got settled in.” 

Even when the actual afternoon of their departure had arrived, Sally 
remained in this same ‘woolgathering’ state. The very taxi which Mr. 
Finlay had sent round to collect them and their belongings from the 
hairdresser’s appeared unreal. Guy Fawkes’ Day had been yesterday, a 
Sunday, and now, though it was only three, the dim light had encouraged a 
number of small boys to let off the fireworks which they had not ignited on 
the Sabbath or the evening before that. The air, as Sally and Fortune 
alighted after their short ride, smelled faintly of gunpowder,—and of frost, 
for it had turned quite cold. 

Mr. Finlay welcomed them in the hall, and a maid, called ‘Richards,’ 
conducted them to the housekeeper’s room, where, presently, they had tea. 
It seemed odd to Sally that Mr. Finlay, who was so cordial, should let them 
have tea alone, but Fortune was horrified at the idea that they might have it 
in the drawing-room with him. Oh no, she assured Sally, that was ‘not 
done.’ In a technical sense at any rate they must ‘keep their places’ and 
their distance, since their services—or at least Fortune’s— were paid for at 
so much a month. 

Sally, however, was able to roam about the house after tea. Mr. Finlay 
had gone out, so the coast was clear, and Fortune herself was being shewn 
round by Richards. 

The rooms were large and finely furnished. This was a good deal bigger 
even than the Chelsea house. Twice, in the course of her investigations, 
Sally came upon a photograph which she could identify as Esther’s—on 
both occasions in a silver frame. 

‘Dinner’—again in the housekeeper’s room—then bed. Sally had a nice 
little separate bedroom, ‘communicating’ with Fortune’s. She woke up in it 
next morning feeling lost and strange. 


Exactly what happened during the remainder of that week she did not 
remember in detail afterwards, but she did see Denys again, several times. 
Fortune was so busy finding her bearings and ‘getting the run of the place,’ 
as she said, that Sally, for the moment, was left largely to her own devices. 

“Do you like it, in the new house?” Denys enquired. 

“Oh, it’s all right....” Sally replied laconically. She had a hurried feeling 
that she was veiling a dangerous secret. 


Then—it was just five days after the move—he told her that he was 
leaving Brighton. His health had improved, and although half-term was 
over his mother had decided that he was well enough to return to school. 
While he seemed pleased about it on the whole, he was sorry to say good- 
bye to Sally. Kissing her, quite passionately, he asked her to write to him, 
and made her promise to look out for him at Christmas. Throughout their 
‘affair’ he had had a stronger sense of adventure and of guilt than she, so 
possibly he had always got more out of it. 

Sally, by no means broken-hearted at his going, was none the less 
disconsolate. Her ‘Boy-on-the-Sands’ (she might more correctly and 
prosaically have thought of him as the ‘Boy-on-the-Weighing-Machine’) 
had mediated the transition from the old life to the new, concealing or 
slurring its abruptness, and forming a sort of connecting-link or bridge 
between the two. 

Now, in his absence, she had to realise her own ‘deceiving’ presence in 
the huge, rather gloomy house—and all it meant. She had to ‘face the 
facts,’ such as they curiously were, and to get used to a number of novel 
and, for the most part, disturbing notions if she could. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


I 


AS it happened, she became adjusted and acclimatised more speedily 
than she expected. 

Superficially, at least. 

In the mornings, while Fortune was making out her ‘lists’ and 
interviewing the cook, Sally would usually take a walk, alone. Brighton 
was still Brighton, and from occasional peeps at St. Kilda’s she extracted a 
strange half-pleasure. Running, now and again, into the well-remembered 
joggling crocodile—Miss Tout or her assistant at its head—she had a 
feeling of hallucination. 

Later, after lunch or tea, Fortune might be free to join her in another 
walk. Having exchanged, for ‘ordinary’ clothes, the sombre, sober almost- 
uniform which was the garb appropriate to her office, Miss Plender seemed 
re-vitalised and light of heart. “You do like it here, pretty well, don’t you?” 
she would ask. “It isn’t so bad, really, is it?” And “Oh no,” Sally would 
answer, shutting her mind tight on something. “Oh no,—1it’s not so bad....” 

Upon the whole, perhaps, she meant it too, though there were hours 
when time hung heavy on her hands. Mr. Finlay, still very amiable, would 
indeed occasionally ‘pop’ (Punchinello) into Miss Plender’s room for a 
short chat, and brighten things up a bit, but as a rule he appeared careful not 
to intrude too often on his housekeeper and her ‘appendage.’ After six 
o’clock he was in any case—so far as Sally was concerned—invisible, and, 
from that point, there remained little else to do save eat her dinner and then 
go to bed. 

“Why don’t you read?” suggested Fortune. “Instead of moping. I can’t 
keep you company now as much as I used to, and it gets dark so early.” 

Sally took out a subscription at Boots’ Circulating Library, and presently 
winter evenings seemed less long. Richards also was ‘fond of reading’ and 
Sally shared books with her. “Sure you 


don’t have to return this, Miss Sally, to get out another?” Richards had 
anxiously enquired. 


“No. I get out two at a time. We can always change round like this with 
each pair.” 

Several of the servants were nice—Futter the parlour-maid and Mrs. 
Duke the red-cheeked, wheezing, floury-armed cook-hut Sally liked 
Richards best. Thanks to ‘reading,’ Richards and she, within a fortnight, 
were fast friends. 

Gradually, faces round her grew familiar. Something of a routine, though 
very flexible, had been established. 

No, it was ‘not so bad.’ ... 


II 


The photos of Esther, however, avoided in their silver frames, were a 
disturbing memory, embodying a menace. 

“What was my mother /ike?” Sally asked Fortune once. 

They were walking through December chill and gloom along the ‘front.’ 

“Oh ...” Fortune sounded startled in the darkness. “She— she was very 
attractive. Very taking. Very pretty indeed.” 

“IT know. I didn’t mean that. I mean, what sort of a person was she and 
were you ever so fond of her? You were, weren’t you?” 

“Well ... yes. We were great friends till a year or so before she died. She 
was terribly upset when she lost Marjorie—your half-sister in a manner of 
speaking. After that she was never quite the same and—well, we didn’t get 
on together any more. Mr. Finlay always wanted me to stay, but I thought it 
best to find another post. I'd been gone, let me see, six months was it? No. 
I’d been gone about nine months when your mother died.” 

Sally was silent a while. She had heard Marjorie referred to, by Mr. 
Finlay, more than once, and had known already that this little ‘half-sister- 
in-a-manner-of-speaking’ was buried in the cemetery, in ‘Swales’s’ 
cemetery, where Mr. Finlay had a family vault. Esther—though maybe with 
a double purpose—had come, on that damp, dreary day in March, to visit 
Marjorie’s grave, and it was then that she had had her one and only glimpse 
of Sally since the latter’s birth—almost. 


“And—and right at the beginning, before anything—happened, you 
were friends with her?” 


“Oh yes, we were all friends together, your mother and poor Thurza and 
George and— Oh, yes.... We were working in the same show,—she and 
Thurza and I at least. Thurza and Esther and two men were an act but I was 
only one of the girls. Edward’s—Mr. Finlay’s—first wife and his brother 
had just died, within a month or so of each other. Mr. Finlay’s brother had 
been mixed up a good deal with the profession, in different ways, 
financially I mean. He’d backed several things that turned out pretty fair 
successes, and he was lessee of a theatre, and— But I told you all this 
before....” 

“Never mind,” said Sally. “Go on....” 

“Well, there’s not much else. Mr. Finlay, our Mr. Finlay, had to settle up 
his brother’s affairs, I suppose. Anyway, that may have helped to bring him 
into—into theatrical circles quite a bit. I’m really not sure how he met us. 
I’ve actually forgotten, but ... well, he was going behind, I fancy, rather 
often. He was upset about his wife and his brother and, of course, men even 
of his position do sometimes find it—find it a distraction to—to, er....” 

Miss Plender uttered an embarrassed laugh. 

“ °M ...” interjected Sally wisely, remembering a novel she and 
Richards had been reading recently. “’M ... I know....” 

Fortune, unwillingly resuming, finished off the history with determined 
baldness. “And so he married Esther and I went with them as their 
housekeeper. That was Esther’s idea—a good one, too, for her, as it turned 
out.... Then Mr. Finlay had to go abroad soon afterwards, on business 

“What business?” 

“Oh, dyes—dye-stuffs, in Germany,” said Fortune, vaguely yet with a 
kind of grimness. “He was away the best part of a year, which was lucky 
again, though even as it was.... Well, anyhow, we won’t go into that. When 
he came back, you— you’d been born.” 

It was too dark to make out Fortune’s expression distinctly, but her tone, 
as she concluded, indicated relief. Taken a little aback perhaps by the 
unusual demand for information, she had schooled her voice to a simulation 
of gentle frankness which, actually, produced an opposite effect to that 
intended. Her curious story had been delivered in, almost, a bright ‘Once- 
upon-a-time’ 


manner most unsuited to its matter, and it was easy to tell that she was still 
being ‘tactful’ and evasive, hedging and keeping something back. 

“Then my mother didn’t really care for Mr. Finlay?” queried Sally 
bluntly. “It was just his money?” 

Fortune nearly stopped in her walk. “No, no!” she replied with vigour. 
“One can’t say that of her. It’s very hard and complicated to explain, but 
that wasn’t true. There are lots of things you wouldn’t understand,—things 
you don’t need to understand. It’s over now, and don’t start fretting, for 
goodness’ sake!” 

“T’m not!” lied Sally sturdily. “Only I don’t think my mother was very 
nice, to any one. Nothing I’ve ever heard about her has been nice.” 

“Oh, well.... It’s not for us to judge her now she’s gone, poor soul. She 
brought trouble on herself as well as on—on other people....” 

Both of them, after this, were silent for a time. Reaching the point upon 
the promenade at which they customarily turned back, they did so now, 
keeping brisk step. The murky air was raw. 

Presently Fortune laughed. “I don’t suppose you can picture me on the 
stage, can you?” she asked abruptly and in a fashion near to coyness. 

Sally, roused from moody absorption, started slightly. “Oh ... I don’t 
know ... she said at length. “Why not?” 

Why not, indeed? Perhaps it would be hard to picture Miss Plender on 
the stage.... Not being so interested in that part of the story, Sally had never 
tried. 


Il 


Besides the photographs of Esther were others, in a room which Mr. 
Finlay called his ‘lair’ and to which Sally had occasionally had access. 
Fortune had no desire to be informative about these likenesses, yet, by 
degrees, the names, and something also of the histories, of their originals 
transpired. 

There was, of course, Marjorie, a thin-faced, wistful-looking little girl; 
and near to the largest portrait of Marjorie was the photo of a prettyish 
though slightly bull-necked woman, signed, minutely, ‘Connie! That, Sally 
had been briefly given to understand, 


was Mr. Finlay’s first wife. She had been a Miss Tallison, and in a single 
plush-covered frame upon the mantelpiece were miniatures of her three 
sisters, who were still alive and still unmarried. On the wall opposite, was 
an oil-painting of Mr. Finlay’s deceased and ‘theatrical’ brother, Eustace. 

None of these pictures, however, interested Sally so much as one which 
she discovered accidentally,—pushed almost out of sight behind a vase, in a 
cracked ‘passe partout.’ 

“Who was that?” she asked, describing it afterwards to Fortune. 

“That.... Oh, that must have been Philip. Mr. Finlay’s son by his first 
wife.” 

“His son? Is he dead, then?” 

“No, but ... he doesn’t come here very often. He stays with his three 
aunts, his mother’s sisters, mostly.” 

“OR as” 

Fortune seemed even less communicative than usual, and Sally did not 
press her, yet Philip, she decided, was a ‘mystery.’ It struck her as very odd 
that he should live with those three old maiden aunts instead of in his 
proper home and with his father. 

Mr. Finlay, too, like Fortune, was uncommunicative, but there was, of 
course, no reason why he should be otherwise. Considering how cordial he 
had been—and, certainly, still seemed—his present remoteness, just the 
same, appeared peculiar. He ‘kept himself to himself? most of the time, 
being occupied with his own pursuits, whatever they might be, and with his 
own friends, whom he would entertain, occasionally, to lunch or dinner. 

In his behaving thus, and in “beginning as he meant they should go on,’ 
there was, Fortune again insisted, nothing strange, but to Sally her 
ambiguous status remained puzzling. As a rule, she would not encounter 
her adopted mother’s employer from one morning to the next. She could 
hear his voice, now and then, and sniff the aroma of his cigar, but the 
nearest she got to seeing him, often enough, was a long, wondering peep at 
the miraculous assemblage of—his shoes and boots! 

So many shoes and boots! They were all marshalled, most imposingly, 
upon a walnut rack in Mr. Finlay’s dressing room— a small chamber which 
happened to be not so very far from Fortune’s ‘parlour’—and Sally seldom 
let a day go by without 


inspecting and admiring them. The idea of any one’s having a special room 
just to dress in continued, in itself (and this in spite of Eric’s having had 
one too), to be surprising, whilst the display of so much specklessly 
refulgent footwear, on a three-shelved rack, was positively overwhelming. 
Twenty-five pairs, if you counted ‘huntings,’ pumps and slippers,—and 
close by was a pigskin case, proving to contain objects which had, 
probably, something to do with boots, though she could not say what. 
Stirrupy things which were not actually stirrups; affairs like enormous 
corkscrews but ending in inclined metal plates instead of in ‘screws’; an 
incredibly long shoe-horn, and—a bone ... very very clean and scoured and 
polished, the real bone, knuckles and all, of an animal.... It could serve no 
purpose, she thought: it was just a sort of ‘decoration’ to go with the set. 
The shop at which these enigmas had been bought was in Dover Street, W. 
I., a gilt label on the inner violet lining of the lid informed her, and the 
same firm had supplied Mr. Finlay with a large rubber-treaded wooden jack 
as well. 

Twenty-five pairs! In their mere glossy multitude they were sufficient 
marvel,—and the fact that every pair was taut and shapely upon trees 
solicited, almost, her homage. Fortune, a woman, had one pair of spring 
trees which she put in her ‘bests’ when she remembered, but such an array 
of purely masculine and boxwood trees Sally had never previously dreamed 
of, much less observed and fingered. 

Gradually, though that took time, she came to know Mr. Finlay’s boots 
and shoes individually, so she could tell which pair he happened to be 
wearing at the moment. 


IV 


One morning, however, she saw more of Mr. Finlay than his boots. 

“And how are we today?” he said, employing the formula he had always 
used when visiting the hairdresser’s. Fortune was doing her ‘rounds,’ and 
Mr. Finlay had elected, for some reason, to come up the back staircase. 
Sally had heard him approaching their ‘quarters’ just as she had finished a 
chapter of her novel and was thinking of going out. 

This time, instead of answering “Quite well, thank you,” she 


merely smiled and said nothing. Mr. Finlay, balancing on his toes and with 
his hands clasped behind him, smiled back at her. 

“We haven’t seen much of each other lately. I’ve been busy ... but I 
hope you’re beginning to feel at home. What do you do with yourself all 
day, eh?” 

“Oh,” said Sally. “I have walks, and—and I read....” 

“So I perceive,” said Mr. Finlay, glancing at the novel. “ ’M.... Not 
much of a life in fact. I fear, if the truth were told, we’re really a bit dull. 
Now aren’t we? Out with it!” 

Sally felt confused. “Dull?” she repeated. “Oh no, not dull, Mr. Finlay, 
exactly ... only sometimes—sometimes....” 

“Quite,” said Mr. Finlay. “Quite.... I understand. You’re too cooped up, 
and you’ve got no friends, of the right age. Well, we must see what we can 
do to liven things up.... Of course, that was one advantage of that place up 
there—” He made a disparaging motion in the direction, presumably, of St. 
Kilda’s Home.—“You did have companions, there,—of a sort....” 

“Oh, but—,” protested Sally painfully, “I’m much better here than there; 
ever so much.” 

Mr. Finlay wagged his head, pretending to frown at her. “Ah, yes, much 
‘better,’ perhaps,—but not much happier ... I know, I know what’s good 
for little girls. I had one of my own once. ... / know.... How old did you 
say you were when your parents died?” 

To her embarrassment, he proceeded to follow up this question with 
others of a similar character, listening attentively to her replies and nodding 
gravely. She was very relieved when at last he looked at his watch and, 
somewhat hurriedly, took leave of her. 

“Good-bye!” he said. “Have a good walk! And a good time,— if you 
can!” 


V 


After this, Sally saw Mr. Finlay less rarely, yet the renewal of his 
interest effected no startling changes, for several weeks at least. 

They were rather bad weeks. The weather was cold and rough and she 
had to spend weary hours indoors. Reading was a great resource, but that, 
too, palled in time. Would Denys return at Christmas? Sally had forgotten 
all about him for a while, but 


now, suddenly, she had an undefined nervous itch for his society. Perhaps 
she could meet another boy while she was waiting? She half-tried, and 
failed. Her head ached a good deal; she had nightmares and bad dreams; 
and dark lines appeared beneath her eyes. 

“What’s up with you?” asked Fortune, shrewdly and accusingly. “That’s 
what I'd like to know! I'll get you a tonic, but the tonic won’t make you 
better, Miss, unless you Jet it. If you dont get better, then we’ll have the 
doctor!” 

Though this threat was never fulfilled, Sally, at the moment, almost 
hated Fortune for having uttered it. The tonic arrived— it was ‘Guy’s’— 
seconded by a large bottle of Parrish’s Chemical Food. Sally, under 
Fortune’s watchful gaze, managed to seem less languid, but she continued 
‘in the dumps’ and her bad dreams went on. 

Particularly, she now felt insecure and apprehensive concerning Mr. 
Finlay. That he had, at least, a warm regard for Fortune and wanted to be 
kind to Sally appeared certain,—yet upon what misapprehensions had his 
attitude been based! 

Sally was, in a way, cheered up by his recent chat with her, but, 
simultaneously, rendered fearful by his renewed questioning. The story 
concocted for his benefit was, briefly, that her parents had both died soon 
after she was born, leaving her in the care of an aunt who, being finally 
unable to provide for her, had handed her over to the Homes when she was 
eight, herself expiring a year later. This fiction was plausible enough, 
running for some distance parallel to the real facts and diverging from them 
merely in the earlier stages,—yet the necessity of maintaining such a faked- 
up account was irksome if nothing worse. There was the constant chance of 
a slip, and it was miserable to have to be perpetually upon your guard and 
to beware of treading upon dangerous ground. 

Miss Plender, moreover, had already made one minor blunder as it was. 
For a woman naturally unsuited to scheming she had done pretty well, but 
still, she was unsuited, as this instance proved. In her first confusion at 
meeting Mr. Finlay, and thinking only that the name of ‘Newton’ or of 
‘Swales’ might be ‘incriminating’ (which, on reflection, she perceived that 
neither need have been) she had referred to Sally as—of all arbitrary 
appellations—‘Phipps.’ By sheer good luck—and thanks of course 
additionally to Fortune’s usually successful efforts to prevent her 


from encountering Mr. Finlay—Sally had not known anything of the 
impromptu title thus bestowed on her till the whole complicated secret was 
disclosed,—but there remained Miss Tout. The possibility of Mr. Finlay’s 
ever getting into conversation with her was remote, yet it distressed and 
worried Sally just the same. 

Also, more trivially, she detested herself as ‘Phipps.’... Her loathing for 
the word became so exaggerated that she would go to almost any lengths 
rather than pronounce it and avow it. Why, she wondered aggrievedly, must 
Fortune hit upon a name like that when there had been a million other 
names to choose from? 

In the big, solemn house where she was thought of, if not often spoken 
to, as ‘Phipps,’ and where the photos of dead Esther formed a focus for 
half-realised dread, holding her, while she shunned them, in continual 
thrall, Sally felt more than ever like her own wretchedly enchanted ghost. 
One night—it was about the middle of December—she had the worst and 
the most horrible (though it was ludicrous as well) of all her dreams. 

She was standing, she imagined, in Mr. Finlay’s dressing-room. 
“Mummie!” she called. “Oh, Mummie!”’ 

Thurza was at her side, smiling, but presently Thurza’s features 
underwent a change. It was no longer Thurza who was there. It was Fortune 
—doing something to her teeth... 

Miss Plender, as a matter of actual fact, did possess three false teeth, and 
Sally had frequently remarked, in private, how her expression altered when 
she took them out. Now, in the dream, it was evident that, if they were 
removed, the face would change again. “Don’t! Oh, don’t!” Sally implored 
wildly, unavailingly. 

The face had changed, but Sally, guessing whose it had become, refused 
to look at it. To avoid doing so, she was staring down at Mr. Finlay’s 
pigskin case. Fortune, while she yet remained Fortune, had placed the false 
teeth in the case, shutting it on them quickly so that Sally could not peep 
inside. 

“Open it!” commanded a voice. It was the voice of the woman Sally 
dared not look at,—Esther’s voice. 

Trembling and numb with fear, Sally obeyed. Before the spring catches 
were released, enabling her to lift the lid, she had known instinctively that 


some appalling shape of dread would lie within. Her fingers fumbled stiffly. 
She drooped, fainting, at her task. 
“Open it!” the low voice insisted. 


The lid was raised—and Sally, through a hideous eternity of terror, could 
not scream. What, oh what things were those? 

Instead of the false teeth, instead of the familiar though 
uncomprehended implements that were connected in some way with Mr. 
Finlay’s boots, three other objects were exposed to view, reposing blandly 
on the bed of violet plush. 

A glass eye —Mr. Finlay’s. 

A black wig—Mtr. Elphick’s. 

And.... 

A large, flabbily voluminous baglikeness that had half filled the case. 

It was—yes, she was forced at last in sickened consternation to identify 
it as—poor Uncle George’s WEN ...! 

With this crystallisation of her horror in revolted recognition, came 
release. She uttered a strangled cry, and awoke, still moaning. Fortune 
hurried in and shook her. ““What is it, child?” 

“Only ... another dream,—a nightmare....”» When Fortune returned to 
her own room Sally lay motionless, drenched in sweat. A glass eye, a wig 
and a wen.... How ridiculous! She could already laugh at such grotesque 
imaginings, yet a residuum of their terror clung to her. And, curiously, 
something else that, secretly, must have been bothering her a long, long 
time, took, while her mind was steeped in the abhorrent flavour of the 
dream, this opportunity to creep out in the open and declare itself... 

Inevitably, every now and then, Sally had heard or overheard both Mr. 
Finlay and Miss Plender, severally or together, refer to Esther, Thurza, 
Uncle Plack. There had been mention, brief and casual, of all these—and of 
another too. Only on one occasion had Sally caught his name from Mr. 
Finlay’s lips, but it had stayed and stuck. Indeed, its sound was not entirely 
new to her, —a funny name. Thurza, as well as Fortune before this, she 
thought, had spoken it; yet here, where it seemed loaded with a fresh and 
sinister significance, it gained, proportionately, a darker stress. 

Dawn was breaking and a faint greyness outlined the edges of the blind. 
Sally felt sleepy again, but the Name kept nagging at her, mixed up 
foolishly with the stale old jingle about Punchinello. 


Mother, I’m going to be married to ... 


She tried to stop, hating the rhyme, and fired, so tired,—but it was no 
good; she could not prevent it. 


Mother, I’m going to be married to 
To Mr. La—, to Mr. Roe, to Mr. Li, to Mr. Tho, 
To Mr. Larry Litho. 


So that was it! Larry Litho! Did she remember? From before these 
comparatively recent mentions of it? Recall it more importantly and 
echoingly from long ago? Something very far back stirred vaguely and 
plucked at her mind, but she couldn’t get it clear. It faded; came close 
again; faded again. The name seemed to have a sort of leering magic. 
Presently she was so lost in uncertainty about it that she couldn’t have 
sworn, positively, that she had ever really heard it, even lately, from 
anybody, at all. Perhaps she had made it up ... 

Then, in a flash, she did remember. Jimmy! Suddenly, she saw before 
her the swarm and spread of tombstones in the cemetery. It must have been 
nearly dark at the time she was thinking of, and Jimmy, who for no reason 
whatever had turned nasty and was teasing her, was shouting: “Your Daddy 
wasn’t a proper Daddy ...! >E was a no-good ... an’ ’e’s in jail ... I'll bet I 
can tell you your Daddy’s name ...!” 

Yet today, at this moment in her bed, she wasn’t sure he had said Larry 
Litho. She had got hold of the name elsewhere, and now, maybe, was just 
imagining that Jimmy said it first. Should she ask Fortune?— But Fortune 
had said ‘Grainger.’ ... 

Larry Litho.... All right then, Larry Litho. Oh, hell, but she was tired; 
and miserable. 

The name of the man who, at least in her recurrent nightmares, had 
shared, with Esther, the responsibility for her existence went on ringing in 
her head, nonsensically and dreadfully. 


VI 


Christmas had come and gone. Mr. Finlay, after a fortnight’s absence in 
London, had returned in time to redeem his promise about ‘brightening 
things up a bit’ by presenting Sally with a Girls’ Own Annual and a 
beautifully bound Tennyson. Although 


unbidden to the big three o’clock dinner, she had been invited in later to 
pull crackers and be introduced, moreover and a shade phenomenally, to 
one or two of Mr. Finlay’s friends; while, in the evening, she had assisted at 
demure celebrations round the actual tree. This had been put up some days 
ago by Arkwell— the wiry, limping ex-soldier who acted both as general 
‘factotum’ and as a kind of butler according to the clothes he wore—and 
dressed by Fortune, but the servants, giggling either too dutifully or too 
uproariously, did not seem really to appreciate the festivities they had been 
instructed to enjoy. Their merriment was flat, shy and forced, and Mr. 
Finlay, looking in on them only for a moment, was, Sally fancied, glad to 
get away. 

Still, even these lack-lustre revels ‘made a break,’ and the New Year, 
when presently it came, appeared more hopeful. Denys, it was true, had not 
shown up, yet Sally, inconsistently with previous eagerness to see him, did 
not mind. At least, not very much.... Actually, she felt, if anything, greater 
regret at the non-arrival of Philip, about whom she was curious and who, 
after it had been arranged that he should spend his holidays in Brighton, 
had at the last moment aggravatingly remained in Suffolk with his aunts 
instead. 

“Doesn’t Mr. Finlay /ike him?” Sally asked Fortune. “Doesn’t he care 
for him to come?” 

“Of course he does. Naturally.... He’s his only son.... But he’s delicate 
and his aunts can look after him better.” 

Miss Plender was mildly rebukeful. Until about a year ago, when Mr. 
Finlay had given up his house in Bournemouth, she explained, Philip had 
visited his father, now and then. The air there, she went on to argue, was 
much ‘softer,’ but Sally, somehow, found this unconvincing. She was 
unable to believe that ‘air’ alone was capable of making such a difference 
as all that. 

Oh, well, she thought, it’s not my business, is it ...? 

Other considerations, besides this question of Philip, were causing her to 
modify her original conception of Mr. Finlay. She had not, on the whole, 


stopped liking him, but he grew every day less similar to Eric, with whom, 
at first, he had appeared to possess points in common and with whom she 
continued, for some reason, to compare him. Eric had been kind and easy- 
going, while Mr. Finlay was kind and—what? At any rate not ‘easy-going.’ 
In contrast with Eric, Mr. Finlay could almost be 


called ‘hard,’ though that was not entirely the right description either. “Oh,” 
championed Miss Plender, “he’s a very reserved man, very.... You can’t 
expect to understand him properly in just two months!” 

How, Sally would often wonder, had poor Thurza got along with him 
when they had known each other, years ago? Had he been at all sorry when 
she ‘disappeared’? Probably not, for Mr. Finlay, seemingly, had, after 
marrying Esther and while agreeing to accept Miss Plender as a member of 
his household, sternly resolved that every contact with the rest of her old 
friends must cease. Fortune, moreover, to be well on the safe side, had 
subsequently found occasion to suggest to him that Thurza, if not actually 
dead, had vanished utterly, thus guaranteeing further her complete 
obliteration from his life. 

Then, though much later, in continuation of a history already curious 
enough, Fortune herself had had a quarrel of some kind with Esther and— 
Mr. Finlay siding with his wife—was finally dismissed. 

The disagreement, Sally could suspect, had been more violent than 
Fortune would as yet acknowledge, and was adjusted only by the letter of 
repentance which Miss Plender had received from Esther a few days—or 
was it weeks?— before the latter’s death. 

In this communication (which Fortune had not so far shewn to her 
adopted daughter as she once had promised, though she had frequently 
alluded to it since) Esther—besides imploring Fortune to assume 
responsibility for Sally should any accident or other misadventure befall 
Thurza—had, in addition, made oblique confession of attempts to blacken 
Fortune’s character in Mr. Finlay’s eyes. 

Whether, as well, and with this premonition of her coming end, she had 
admitted half as much to him was far less certain. 

Most likely she had not,—and Fortune, evidently, had either scorned, 
after this lapse of time, to use the letter to convince him or had decided that 
veiled references therein contained to Sally made such a course extremely 
inadvisable. “Esther’s mention of me in her will must have been as good as 


a confession to him that she was in the wrong,” Fortune had said with a 
self-righteous sniff. “Anyhow, it was after that that he wrote to me again; 
but I hadn’t seen him since I left, and I was as surprised as you were when 
we met that day outside the Dome. It was very awkward 


having you along, Sally, so you can understand why I was caught off my 
guard and called you ‘Phipps.’ I certainly did feel in a predicament!” 

Sally herself had, naturally, come by her acquaintance with these facts in 
small instalments, piecing the whole together bit by bit. Even as it was, her 
enlightenment was incomplete, so that wherever information remained 
imprecise she had been driven to fill in the gaps by inference. Still, she was 
in possession of at least an outline of the main current of events, and 
several things which puzzled her before grew more intelligible. 

It was less difficult, for instance, to appreciate the conflict set up in Miss 
Plender’s mind both by the awkwardly presented, conscience-harassing ‘to 
be or not to be’ of Sally’s easily delayable and possibly superfluous 
removal from the Homes and, later, by the reappearance on the scene of Mr. 
Finlay; less difficult, particularly, to understand why she was forced at last 
to trust to the discretion of a girl of twelve to keep her secret. Yes, a great 
deal less difficult. Oh, several things.... 

How the entire strange affair was going to end seemed futile to enquire. 
Perhaps, in spite of Fortune’s threatened poverty, they had embarked on an 
unwise adventure,—but there could be no turning back. Whatever its final 
upshot, they were irrevocably committed to it now, and it was only 
worrying to look too far ahead. 

Little by little, as week followed week, Sally had managed to 
accommodate herself with fair success to her surroundings. She was not 
very happy, and she was often rather bored, but at any rate her bad dreams 
were growing rarer. The singularity of her position no longer obsessed her, 
or not quite in the same way. Instead of speculating vainly on the future, 
she took her walks resignedly along the ‘front’; tried, with the aid of Guy 
and Parrish, to ‘be a good girl’; and spent a steadily increasing portion of 
each day in reading. 

February had drifted drably into March without much alteration in this 
programme. Such of the incidents belonging to the period as, for some 
reason, lingered in her memory, struck her, when recalled later, as 
extremely trivial. There was Fortune’s mild excitement about the Yadil 


controversy in the Daily Mail and Truth; Fortune’s intense excitement 
about winning a thousand pounds by striking a match with a green flame 
(the scheme 


was banned afterwards as a ‘lottery’); and Fortune’s utter lack of 
excitement about the advent of crépe rubber,—a matter which to Sally 
seemed considerably more important since she for months had coveted, and 
did at length obtain, a pair of ‘tennis’ shoes with this new kind of sole. 
Other small vanities as well were, now and then, indulged. Stockings and 
gloves,—a hat. Though Mr. Finlay eschewed church himself he liked 
Fortune and Sally to attend, and the gloves and hat were necessary for that. 
Sally was wearing this same hat, too, when she was stopped and spoken to 
one afternoon in Cilfton Road by Mr. Boxall, a friend of Mr. Finlay’s. Sally 
had been introduced to him, and also to Mr. Yelland and Mr. Cudlington, at 
Christmas. They were all old, dry and wealthy, and Mr. Boxall rode a 
bicycle with a diminutive motor attachment called an ‘Auto-wheel.’ “How 
do you do?” he said, dismounting. “Flow do you do?” Apparently he could 
think of nothing further to say, so he got on again forthwith and rode chuff- 
chuffing off. Perhaps he had meant to be nice, but Sally knew that to him 
she was merely ‘the house-keeper’s little girl.’ ... And so on,—on and 
on.... These were the minor happenings, or a few of them, which, in default 
of anything more interesting, stuck in her mind ridiculously as ‘events.’ 

Finally, however, came a change,—a real, big change. Mr. Finlay had 
been very busy for several months—it was to do with a ‘company,’ Fortune 
said, and Messrs. Boxall, Cudlington and Yelland were all ‘in it’—but, 
having reached a point where the affair was settled satisfactorily for the 
time being, he was, he stated, going to ‘take it easier’ and to ‘enjoy 
himself.’ He had more leisure, it appeared, for other things,—including 
Sally. 

It was the evening of a day in April, and she chanced to have been 
reading a book by Miss Angela Brazil called “The Fourth Form at St. 
Chad’s.” Possibly Mr. Finlay had espied it when he had come into their 
sitting-room that morning, but, be that as it might, she had gathered the 
impression that he had been discussing her afterwards with Fortune and 
that something—she could not say what—was ‘in the wind.’ 

Sure enough there was. Fortune, it presently turned out, had been 
‘talking matters over’ with Mr. Finlay in his study, and now, as she 


regained the privacy of their own ‘quarters,’ her face wore the important, 
serious look of one who carries news. 


“How would you like—” she asked immediately and abruptly, “How do 
you think you’d like to go to school?” 

Sally nearly jumped out of her skin. 

“What?” she said. “To school? Really? Me?” 

“Yes,” replied Fortune, a faint smile hovering at the corners of her 
mouth. “You.... Really ... Mr. Finlay’s going to send you, if you want to 
go. To school—a boarding-school—a proper school... 


CHAPTER FIVE 


I 


SALLY was at school. She had been at school how long now? Over a 
year; and next birthday she would be fifteen. On her arrival she had hated 
the waxed floors, the gulpy-sounding, green-baize-covered swing doors, 
chapel, organised games and early-morning prep, but by this time she took 
such things so much for granted that she had ceased to think about them or 
dislike them. Lapsed, too, was her original wonder at the whole idea of 
‘prefects’ and at the curious way in which the girls and mistresses insisted 
on addressing one another.... 

“Chatley Court,” however, was a good school, and the prevalent 
refinement of accent was not affectedly “put on’ as she at first supposed. 
Strange as it seemed, this fashion of speaking, at once clipped and 
drawling, was perfectly natural to everybody here. It really must be. 
Otherwise, she had to admit, it could not possibly have been kept up 
consistently for months on end. 

Her own accent, before its final assimilation to the common standard, 
caused her trouble. Never actually bad—and it had improved considerably 
of late—there was yet something in it rendering her suspect from the start, 
and, on the top of that, a few unwise allusions to past history had given her 
away completely. Fortune had needlessly counselled reticence, but although 
so careful and discreet over the Finlay secret Sally had proved a poorer 
hand at being cautious about matters which apparently concerned herself 
alone. Anyhow, certain odious details had leaked out.... 

A girl nicknamed ‘Brandy’ had pretended to lead an expedition 
prancingly in Sally’s direction. “Come on.... Let’s go slumming....”» And 
then, withdrawing hastily, her nose wrinkling: “Oh, no.... We’d better not. I 
think—I think she smells....” 

Sally had furiously ‘gone for’ her with nails and fists and, after ‘Brandy’ 
had fled screaming, been haled before Miss Hallows, the Headmistress. A 
lengthy interview had followed, by which Sally was surprised. Prepared to 
rebel against any added injustice 


in the way of punishment, she was almost disappointed when, in the main, 
Miss Hallows took her part. It had been ‘Brandy’ who was deprived of 
holidays and pocket-money for a fortnight, not herself. 


II 


Miss Hallows’ attitude, most probably, had in large measure been 
determined by a preparatory consultation of some kind with Mr. Finlay, 
lacking whose influence, there was no doubt, his protégée would not have 
been admitted to the school at all. Nevertheless, in the ‘Brandy’ episode, 
the Headmistress had acted with fairness, tact and courage, and Sally, from 
that day to this, had always liked her. For the remaining members of the 
staff her feelings varied between mild approval and, in one instance, actual 


enmity. 
“Oh,” had cooed Emily Hastings—the very first of Sally’s friends and a 
sweet little thing even if she was a ‘gusher’-— “Oh, you'll Jove Miss 


Wildrake.... We all do....” 

But Miss Wildrake, it chanced, was the mistress Sally couldn’t stand. 
She was pretty, certainly, and young,—at which point her virtues ended, 
though they were sufficient, apparently, to set half the girls crazy over her. 
Sally could never comprehend such adulation. 

On her second or third day at Chatley she was sitting, rather gloomily, in 
prep, taken that evening by Miss Wildrake. Sally, just starting French, was 
puzzled by some rudiment of grammar not yet clear to her. Putting up her 
hand, as at the Tunstall School, she called timidly: “Please, teacher ...!” 

“Please WHO ...?” Miss Wildrake’s scorn was bitter and annihilating, 
and it was long before poor Sally heard the last of this especial faux-pas. 
Denys, she remembered belatedly, had been contemptuous when asked 
something once about his ‘teachers.’ “Oh, you mean masters....!” And, 
similarly, the teachers here were to be spoken of as ‘mistresses,’ or, spoken 
to, addressed by their own proper names. The incident was trivial, but 
thence-forward Sally and Miss Wildrake were at loggerheads. 

Further, and equally glaring, solecisms had been perpetrated, yet, after 
the first fortnight, it was not so bad. Lessons—and particularly Algebra, 
which resembled a sort of ‘game’—grew interesting, 


while other mistresses could hardly fail to be far preferable anyhow to the 
abhorred Miss Wildrake. Miss Forrestier for English, Miss Wauchope for 
Classics (though Sally wasn’t tackling them at present), Mademoiselle 
Failleau for French, and Miss Deering-Platt for Maths,—they all seemed, 
by comparison, quite decent.... Printed on the cover of each exercise-book 
was the school crest, consisting in a bishop’s mitre with its ‘tapes’ or ‘tails’ 
or whatever you called them improbably and symmetrically waving, and 
below the mitre was a ‘motto,—just the one word Conabor. But the 
amount of ‘striving’ that was done at Chatley Court was negligible,—save 
on the playing-fields. 

Games, later on, were fun, in spite of being prefect-ridden to excess. 
Lacrosse, a little tennis, a good deal of cricket,—but the prefects did their 
best to spoil it all. “I like it pretty well,” wrote Sally in an early letter 
‘home,’ “except the Prees.” ... 

What else had she, contemporaneously, to recount to Fortune? 

It might, now that some fourteen months were interposed between the 
Sallys of today and then, have needed thought to settle just what had 
impressed her and surprised her most, but memory was assisted, as it 
happened, by her discovery, last holidays, of a previous letter, posted upon 
the Sunday following her arrival at the school. To re-read it, at her leisure, 
and this distance, proved diverting. 

Chatley Court, Lympning, Suffolk, 1t was headed. 3/5/’23. Dear Fortune, 
I am quite well and fairly comfortable. Mr. Finlay was very find to me in 
the train. We enjoyed the journey but it was a nuisance changing at 
Cambridge. I was awfully sorry to say good-bye to him. There were some 
further dutiful expressions of gratitude to Mr. Finlay, and then: There are 
211 girls here at present counting me. There is a private chapel with a roof 
yq feet high and much higher than the real school. The food, you will be 
glad to hear, is plain but nourishing and the Matron rather nice. After an 
account of grounds and buildings, culled, in part, from the prospectus and 
highly statistical, Sally had concluded, more revealingly: The Prefects wear 
special badges and blazers. There is one for each dormitory, and each 
dormitory is called after a cathedral, life Wells, Lichfield, etc. A lot of 
taffies are in St. Asaph, and I am in Ely, though the dormitories are not 
ordinary dormitories at all. Rows of prison cells would be a better 
description as they are divided into kubickles open on one 


side which seems rather silly. I expect I shall like being here a lot after a 
bit. With love and thanks to Mr. Finlay and ever so much with many hisses 
to you, I remain, your loving, SALLY. 

The spelling of ‘cubicles’ no longer presented difficulties, but Sally still 
thought them ‘silly’ and still, though perhaps doing slightly more than 
justice to her actual sentiments towards Fortune, sent ‘ever so much love’ 
and ‘many kisses.’ 


Il 


Letters alone, however, did not, it seemed, tell much. 

Returning for the holidays, she would invariably be asked, after 
preliminary greetings: “Well then, and what have you to say for yourself 
this time, eh? Sit down, and let’s hear all about it... To which Sally, unable 
promptly to select those items of information most suitable for home 
consumption, would reply: “Oh, I don’t know.... Nothing special. 
Everything’s just the same....” 

But of course there had been news, even if Fortune, so ‘out of things’ 
where school politics were concerned, wasn’t to be expected to appreciate 
its subtler inwardness. All that, with any chance of grasping their 
significance, she could be told about, were such banal and obvious, 
relatively unimportant matters as seemed unlikely to offend her innocence 
or need to be explained. 

Prize-giving, for instance, upon speech-day, that was safe; rehearsals for 
the school play ‘Twelfth Night’ too. Then, in the Michaelmas term and 
occurring in successive weeks, the opening of the new tuck-shop and the 
dedication of a Lady-chapel by the Bishop. Later, towards Christmas, fire 
had broken out excitingly in ‘Lincoln,’ blame for the conflagration being 
laid eventually upon one Kathleen Ogilvie, a prefect, who, it transpired, 
had been smoking cigarettes in bed and, for this shocking misdemeanour, 
was degraded and almost expelled.... 

Games claimed an increasing share of Sally’s thoughts and energies. 
Although the girls ate, worked and slept under one roof —or a connected 
series of roofs—they were divided for certain purposes into ‘Houses’ 
(‘Rose,’ ‘Star,’ ‘Arrow,’ ‘Spur,’ and ‘Crescent’), a semi-fiction maintained 
especially upon the playing-fields. Sally had not shone either at cricket or 


tennis, but, winter coming, showed far greater aptitude for hockey. 
Disregarding the hacks and bruises which turned her shins all colours of the 


rainbow, she soon acquitted herself with credit. A place on the team, of 
course, was beyond her dreams, but she did actually achieve the honour of 
representing ‘Spur’ at inside-right in one of the house-matches. 

What else? Gym, drill and Indian Clubs, the swimming-bath; 
‘Debating,’ ‘Nature’ and ‘First Aid’ Societies; the Magazine; shorthand (it 
was an ‘extra’) once a week, and dancing twice. ... Though Sally could not 
—mercifully!—be personally associated with each one of these activities 
and enterprises, her first few days at Chatley Court had seemed a perfect 
orgy of bewildered ‘joining’—and of spending. ‘Subs’ here and ‘subs’ 
there; shillings and sixpences for this, that and the other.... Sally, thanks to 
Finlay munificence, had half a crown a week pocket-money, but the 
unending drain of ‘subs’ had caused her to anticipate the income of a solid 
month. 

Last but not least, the Chapel.... Miss Hallows did her best to regard the 
school as an ‘ancient and religious foundation,’ a point of view which, as 
religion and antiquity had, so to speak, arrived at different times, was 
somewhat forced. Actually, the present buildings occupied the site of an old 
baronial hall, remnants of which, persisting, had been enclosed within the 
recent structure as a kind of venerated core. The chapel itself, entirely 
modern, had been completed and consecrated only some ten, or possibly a 
dozen, years ago. 

Sally, accustomed to ‘rousing’ hymns and fervent ‘messages’ such as 
had been delivered at the Poplar Polygon, was not initially attracted by the 
‘advanced’ observances of Chatley Court, yet, to her own surprise when 
she looked back on it, a rather curious thing had come to pass. Perhaps it 
merely was that, in her strangeness and her isolation, she had developed a 
new self-protective passion for conformity; perhaps it merely was that 
everybody else—and little Emily Hastings in particular—was ‘doing it’; 
but, be that as it might, she had decided, not so long after the beginning of 
her second term, to be confirmed. 
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“Oh, ves, Sally,” Emily had whispered, “I do, really.... Mother wants me 
to, of course, but I do want to, myself, as well. Being confirmed must make 
a... make a difference... 


They were in the Junior changing-room, after hockey. Still muddy and 
perspiring before her cold-shower, Emily smelled sweet, and was blushing, 
as she always did in moments of animation or excitement. On her cheeks, 
just under the eyes, were red marks which appeared with intermittent 
unexpectedness and made her face look inflamed or as though some one 
had hit her there. Emily was such a—such a darling, cuddly bundle. Sally 
perpetually wanted to caress and hug her, and indeed often did. 

Emily’s entreaties had settled it, and Sally joined the Confirmation Class 
when it began. Nobody here guessed that she was a bastard who had been 
‘christened’ only by George Plack when he was drunk,—and Sally, herself 
ignorant of the latter, merely ornamental, fact, now did her best not to 
remember her own knowledge of the starkly serious and fundamental first. 
She had been christened, so she lied, in Brighton,—a falsehood which, 
surprised out of her, one day, before the guilty need for it could start to 
weigh on her, had the convincing glibness that not infrequently results from 
complete unpremeditation. Luckily, her spur-of-the-moment tarradiddle 
(which, when uttered, left her rather aghast) passed quite unchallenged; nor 
had she subsequently to repeat, much less ‘substantiate,’ it. Fortune, on 
hearing the news, may have been a bit scandalised, but was debarred, or at 
least refrained, from remonstrating openly by letter, so Sally was 
confidingly job-lotted with the other candidates, ‘no questions arst.’ The 
curate, or occasionally the vicar, of the parish came over every week and, 
blissfully unconscious of the brazen piece of ecclesiastical gate-crashing 
going on under their noses, dispensed polite instruction as to ‘what 
confirmation meant.’ 

This had been in December, and next term, nearer the time, the classes 
were resumed. Miss Hallows, naturally, who set great store by ‘tone’ and 
relied on a ‘properly conceived’ religion primarily to foster it, was very 
interested, and so too was Miss Prane. This lady, a blonde elderly griffin 
with a pompadour and a bass voice, was, it now suddenly had been 
revealed, extraordinarily devout, and regularly attended a ‘Retreat’ in 
Yorkshire. At school, she was the science-mistress, which somehow 
appeared funny. 


But it was Emily, of course, who chiefly was responsible for Sally’s 
confirmation, overruling without knowing it all her companion’s 


unconfessed scruples (they were not obstinate or serious) concerning lack 
of Godparents and a baptism. The two friends, though Emily was the 
younger by some months, were much of a size and, in their school clothes, 
bore, so Sally liked to think, significant resemblance to each other. Looking 
at Emily, dressed in her brown fluffy overcoat and her round, wide- 
brimmed velour hat, fluffily brown too and with the red, white and black 
school ribbon circling its low crown, Sally seemed to be gazing at some 
charmingly enhanced reflection of herself. She did love Emily.... 

Through February and the early part of March classes went on. What is 
your name? Answer, not ‘MV. or N.,’ but, gently, sweetly, ‘Sarah.’ Never 
mind the ‘Phipps.’ ... The curate (he snuffled slightly) spoke to them of 
deceit and lying and bad temper, halting discreetly there: Miss Hallows 
hinted, semi-privately, at graver ills. Some of the other candidates, after 
these heart-to-heart talks, would uneasily affect amusement. Kathleen 
Ogilvie, a confirmee-elect despite the fire, was prominent amongst the 
scoffers. But Sally took Miss Hallows’ warnings seriously. She felt guilty 
about Bertie and Denys.... Was Emily, also, afflicted by conscience on such 
scores, she wondered? The idea tantalised her vastly. 

More disturbing, however, was Sally’s sudden realisation of her own 
situation here at Chatley Court, where, in its implications, her whole 
existence was one gigantic fib. Should she make a stand about this and give 
up hiding things,—defy Fortune, and tell about Esther, Thurza, the fish- 
shop and everything? But it would be too ... too silly! It would bring 
terrible trouble and calamity on Mr. Finlay,—on them a//. In such a case 
truth-telling would be almost a selfish indulgence. And if that was so ... if 
there were instances when you had to make exceptions ... what was really 
expected of you when you were adjured to tell the truth? Was it only 
certain truths? And if Christ wanted you to be truthful while so many kind 
people round you didn’t ... 

In her mystical frame of mind, thinking about Jesus, and, for the first 
time, trying with all her heart to decide what He must be like, Sally was, for 
a few days, very miserable. Then she would look at Emily to see how she, 
for all her portentous seriousness, was taking the overdose of advice to 
conscience,— 


and Sally’s tragic point of view would become ridiculous, not credible. She 
would grow shame-faced over this final proof of her inability to take events 
as they came and in the way other girls managed to. Besides, all this 
excitement smacked more of the Homes and ‘conversion’ than it did of 
religion as properly conducted at Chatley Court. Being particularly anxious 
not to retrogress, and having entirely abandoned even her most faint- 
hearted defence of ‘vulgarity,’ she eventually succeeded in subduing these 
present torments concerning what might be utterly right and what seemed 
to be, at least in part, wrong. It would be best to postpone, till she was 
older, any attempt to make her mind up where truth really lay. 

Finally, the great day arrived, its memory, had she known it, to be 
incongruously linked and ‘muddled-up’ with something else. Not actually 
spoilt or ‘clouded,’ but still troubled and confused. It was not Sallys 
fault... 

Happening so abruptly, it alarmed her briefly and then mortified her. 
Luckily, the Matron was within easy reach and did, grimacingly, what was 
required. Three hours later came white robes, the Confirmation service and 
the laying-on of hands. 

This occurrence, making the day a double landmark, was not given an 
undue importance in Sally’s mind, yet it did clash most infelicitously with 
the mood which she had struggled to preserve, causing her to feel that 
things had gone awry, that the whole business was a sort of half-fiasco. In a 
way which she apprehended only vaguely it seemed to suggest matters she 
had just engaged to put aside. 

Should she, as grown-up as she now was, admit her friend (who had 
been absent when the accident took place) into her confidence? After 
considerable hesitation Sally did so, the same evening, merely to find that 
Emily, precocious child, had been before her by a bare three weeks,—and 
kept it secret. 
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Easter at Brighton, then the summer term. Fortune had compounded 
with felony by giving Sally a bible, and Mr. Finlay had given her a prayer- 
book, but religion, at least at Chatley, had turned out disappointing. 

To do her justice, Sally probably would not, if she had been 


of riper years, have smuggled herself into confirmation as she had, yet now, 
imperfectly realising the iniquity of her act, she did extract a certain 
practical satisfaction from it. Practical merely, however. Illogically, 
perhaps, she felt her social status solidified by apparent orthodoxy. Though 
foul means rather than fair had been employed, she had become a 
communicant ‘like everybody else,’ and this absolving fact seemed 
somehow to have cast behind her a good many things.... But that, alas, was 
all. 

May, June, July.... The exams were over and Sally had done pretty well. 
On the last night of term, she, Emily and three others had an illicit break-up 
supper of sausage-rolls, French pastries and lemonade, very crowdedly, in 
one of the St. Asaph cubicles,—a festival which, thanks to the connivance 
of a Pree, remained beyond the purview of Authority. “This time tomorrow 
where shall we be?” they had chanted, in whispered unison,—and all the 
rest of the opprobrious rhyme, exultantly. 

And now, twelve hours earlier than ‘that time tomorrow,’ Sally was 
shoving her way through a scrambling mob into the special train that was to 
take her, with those two hundred equally excited, chattering, giggling more, 
to London. Fortune would meet her at Liverpool Street and go with her to 
Brighton. 

Gradually, the train starting, babel died down. Sally, unluckily separated 
from Emily in the squash, stared out of the window, happy in spite of that. 

It hadn’t been such a bad term. She would get her remove into the 
Fourth when she went back. And meanwhile she expected to enjoy these 
holidays especially. 


CHAPTER SIX 


I 


“HULLO!” said Philip, edging his shoulders awkwardly around the door. 

He had got to Brighton ahead of her, on the previous day, as Fortune had 
already informed her at Liverpool Street. Sally had been relieved to hear it, 
for it would not have surprised her to learn that this visit too had been 
cancelled or ‘postponed.’ She had seen him once before, during a fortnight 
at Easter. 

“Hullo!” she replied now, smiling at him as he shambled haltingly into 
the room. Then, after a faintly embarrassed pause: “How are you ...? Are 
you staying long this time?” 

“Oh ... not tho mouldy.... I don’t know.... A week I ekthpect.... How— 
how are you?”’ 

Philip lisped slightly. His health was never better than ‘not tho mouldy’ 
and ‘don’t know’ was his usual state of mind about almost everything. Fie 
was seventeen; tall, bony, very shy, and subject, Sally had at length found 
out, to fits. Despite his delicacy, however, he was quite handsome in an 
undecided style. 

“Done any more fishing lately?” she encouraged him, as silence was 
again protracted. 

Philip’s face brightened slowly. Fishing was the most vigorous 
recreation his lack of stamina allowed him. “Oh yeth, rather. ... Ingleton 
and I caught a wopper the other day. A chub. We caught plenty otherth too, 
but thith fellow wath a beaut. He weighed five poundth, and—I thay, I 
I’ve got to buth off now. ... Thee you later.... I—I’ve got to buth off I’m 
afraid... 

“Oh, have you? Well, so long!” 

He retreated, far more quickly than he had entered. The front door had 
just banged, and footsteps, probably his father’s, were audible below. For 
some reason Philip did not want to be found talking to Sally. Owing to 
absence of a common meeting-ground his visits had nearly always had to 
be made inconveniently to the housekeeper’s room, acquiring thereby a 
quality of stealth,—which was certainly very silly.... 


Sally, who had arrived only an hour ago, heard Fortune speaking to Mr. 
Finlay in the hall. He had been out when they reached the house, and now 
she too must have the politeness to go down and see him. 

As she prepared to do so, however, her thoughts were still busy with 
Philip. What a dull time of it he had,—either stuck up there near Orford 
with those three old ladies or here at Brighton, where his father was 
ashamed of him and didn’t really care for him a bit. ‘Ingleton’ was his 
tutor, and his aunts’ names were Janet, Felicia and Maria,—‘January, 
February and March’ as he had called them once in a rare, confidential 
burst of malice or of mischievous high-spirits. 

At all events, she reflected, her curiosity concerning him had been 
satisfied to some extent. She knew quite a lot about him now, and he was 
no longer so much of a mystery. 
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If any one still did remain the slightest bit mysterious it was Mr. Finlay. 
Although so extremely generous to Sally in sending her to an expensive 
school, he saw little of her in the holidays. Fortune, of course, might be his 
‘friend,’ but officially she was simply his housekeeper, and Sally 
‘belonged’ to Fortune, not to him. Yet, even so, Sally considered, he 
observed the technical proprieties a shade too strictly. He contented 
himself, nowadays, with asking her, once or twice, how she was ‘getting 
on,’ and, after that, appeared actually to avoid her. Had not the supposition 
been contradicted by his continued kindnesses in other ways she would 
almost have thought, sometimes, that he disliked her. 

One afternoon, however, she had an encounter and brief conversation 
with him which should effectively have disabused her mind of any such 
idea. Believing him out, she had been ‘trespassing’ near his study, but when 
he suddenly emerged from it and found her there he did not seem annoyed. 
Indeed, her confusion evidently rather amused him. 

“Well,” he said presently, in the old cordial half-bantering tone of close 
upon two years ago, and after surveying her smilingly a moment with his 
hands in his pockets, “well, and so here we are! Properly caught, eh? This 
is what we do with ourselves on a fine August afternoon at the seaside! I 
should have 


thought we’d be on the beach with Demos, or perhaps—er— perhaps even 
fishing with Master Philip....” 

Sally resisted the invitation to simper which this sort of talk seemed 
always to hold out. “Oh ...,” she said, “I—I was just going to get a book 
from the library. You said I might....” 

“By all means.... There are some books in here too that might interest 
you. Might. I can’t tell. Come in and have a look....” 

He returned to the study, she following. There was, it proved, nothing 
there she wanted to read, and he must certainly have known it. Farben- 
Stoffen and the Local Government Act, 1888, and Company Law.... Mr. 
Finlay chuckled, and Sally, realising somehow that this too was expected of 
her, grimaced. 

“At least,” he said, “you wouldn’t even have known, a year ago, that 
Farben-Stoffen meant ‘Dye-Stuffs,’ would you?” 

“No,” said Sally. She had not known now, till he told her. 

“Well, we live and learn—a little. It’s something to be able to tell from a 
book’s back that its contents don’t concern us. You are taking German, 
Miss P. tells me ...?” 

For five minutes or so he went on to question and chat with her about 
the school, smiling, strutting on the tips of his toes, bracing his shoulders 
every now and then, and giving the back of his jacket tiny blows and pats 
from the inside with fingers interlocked behind him. 

Suddenly his smile faded. Sally’s glance had rested, an instant, upon 
Maryjorie’s photo. 

“You know,” began Mr. Finlay, breaking off from what he had been 
saying, and looking, with her, at the photo. “You know, you eo 

He paused, and then concluded, with cool gravity: “You remind me of 
that little girl, somewhat. Yes, you do.... Your eyes are similar, and your— 
your expression, very often....” 

Sally, confused and apprehensive, said nothing. She felt a stab of alarm 
and vague remorse. Mr. Finlay, however, was still staring at the photo, not 
at her, and presently, reverting to his earlier jesting manner, exclaimed in 
brisk dismissal: 

“Well, we must run along, I expect, and get our book.... Be off with you, 
young lady, and— Oh, by the way, here are two tickets for the show 
tonight, at the Palace Pier.... Perhaps Miss P. and you might like to go....” 


“Oh, yes, thank you Mr. Finlay, we should.... Thank you very much 


{?? 


She took the tickets he held out to her, and hurried off. 
Ill 


Philip returned to Orford, and Mr. Finlay left for Harrogate soon 
afterwards. Brighton, in August, was considered an ‘awful place,’ and 
nobody who could avoid it would think of spending the entire summer 
holidays there, but Sally, of course, was not in a position to choose. She 
stayed on at the Old Steine quite cheerfully, with ‘Demos’ and Miss 
Plender (who, also, was of late in an unusually cheerful mood) to keep her 
company. 

As for the crowds, they were really rather fun, though they could prove a 
fearful nuisance too. Sally, arriving at the junction of Western Road and 
West Street just after an excursion train had discharged its load of Sunday 
League or Restall trippers, had more than once been swept along the latter 
thoroughfare all the way to the sea against her will. 

It interested her, however, to listen to the Cockney voices, which, after 
four terms at Chatley Court, she definitely and a shade self-consciously did 
recognise as ‘Cockney’; to watch whole droves of people feeding, with so 
much gusto and abandon, upon peanuts, cockles, whelks or Brighton Rock; 
and, now and then, to hang attentively about the outskirts of guffawing 
groups which clustered, in ribald appreciation, round the strings of highly- 
coloured ‘vulgar’ post-cards, displayed, it seemed, in almost every third or 
fourth shop-window. 

Later, towards dusk, West Street might no longer be in spate, but 
clamorous thousands, failing to find accommodation for the night, would 
be preparing jovially to ‘camp’ upon the beach. Above them, whilst the 
lights on piers and promenade still flashed and the stall-keepers plied an 
even noisier trade, the figure of the Chief Constable was occasionally to be 
observed, mounted on a beautiful white horse and making stately progress 
through the press along King’s Road. Here too—or rather at his shoreward 
side upon the inner pavement—extended what appeared to be the chosen 
‘beat’ of ladies who, despite the sultry air, wore, as a rule, smart little black 
or brown fur coats, had very brilliant eyes, rouged cheeks and scarlet lips. 


Sally, walking one evening with Miss Plender, had regarded these ‘frail 
sisters’ with some curiosity, but Fortune had resolutely pretended not to sec 
them. She had simply strode on, as quickly as she could, with an ignoringly 
high-minded look.... 

Miss Plender’s good spirits as yet lacked specific explanation, and Sally, 
while noticing them thankfully, had not questioned her. It was but rarely 
nowadays that the Esther ‘secret’ was mentioned between them, and Sally 
fell in gladly with Miss Plender’s obvious wishes on this point. Tacit 
agreement to avoid the topic had rendered their intercourse far less 
conspiratorial in character and, on the surface anyway, much gayer. 

Actually, however, they did not see a great deal of each other. Fortune 
had her own duties to perform, and, making a virtue of necessity, allowed 
her adopted daughter considerable liberty. Mr. Finlay, moreover, had left a 
certain sum at Fortune’s disposal to be expended gradually on cinema, 
concert or theatre seats, *bus rides, and similar small entertainments and 
diversions. Sally, when Miss Plender could not accompany her, would go 
alone, and, in addition, took her dip each morning from the Municipal 
Bathing Station near Black Rock. Now and again, it was true, she would 
feel a shade forlorn. Looking at the weighing-machine, she was reminded, 
fitfully, of Denys; yet it was never him she really missed, but only Emily.... 
Every week, at longest, she got a letter from Emily, now in Italy, and every 
Sunday Sally would write back, hoarding meanwhile her meagre-sounding 
scraps of Brighton ‘news.’ Slowly, and then more rapidly, the time slipped 
by. August was gone; September going too. There were three weeks left, 
presently a fortnight, presently one week.... Fortune was helping her to 
pack her trunk. 

At last, and when only three days remained, something important and 
surprising did occur. Sally, returning from her bathe, stood still a moment 
in astonishment before the house. During her two hours’ absence a large 
wooden notice “TO BE LET OR SOLD” had been erected just behind the 
garden hedge,—and there was a big printed sign in a front window too. 

“Leaving? Leaving Brighton ...?”’ she asked Fortune incredulously. 

“Yes, leaving Brighton! We’ll’ve gone before Christmas. No more 
holidays here for you....” 


Mr. Finlay had instructed the House Agents hy letter. He had tired of 
Brighton and was moving, probably, to Suffolk. Chatley Court was in 


Suffolk, and so was the place where Phil lived, though Lympning and 
Orford were at opposite ends of the county. 

Sally did not quite know what to think of this intelligence. She had no 
extraordinary love for Brighton, but she had grown used to it, and it seemed 
funny to reflect that she had seen almost the last of Volks’ Electric, and the 
stucco orientalism of the Pavilion, and the policemen who wore greyish- 
brown straw helmets instead of blue ones in the summer, and Forfar’s 
tearooms in Hove where Fortune had sometimes regaled herself on sponge- 
cakes and a quarter-bottle of Beaune at eleven o’clock, along with 
numerous other middle-aged ladies, all with lap-dogs on leather leashes, 
and all sipping Beaune as well.... Still, 1t would make no particular 
difference, she supposed. 

As her express pulled out of the station, under the brow of the high, 
smoke-grimed limestone cliff which shut off most of the light from the 
train windows close to it, she wondered, again, how long the move had 
been in contemplation. Had Fortune known about it all the holidays? And, 
if so, was that the reason she had felt so cheerful? And, even then, why 
should she? 

Putting aside what remained mere suspicions, Sally decided that there 
was positively no telling. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
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SCHOOL once more. Sally had got her remove into the Fourth, and 
Emily—oh joy!—was there with her. Everything was rather nice.... 

“What are you going to be when you leave, Sally?” Emily asked once. 
“Daddy wants me to go on to Girton, but I want to study Pharmacy right 
away. I’m going to be a dispenser. I don’t want just to get married, do 
you?” 

“No ... said Sally. “I don’t know.” Sad to relate, she had told Emily a 
goodish number of partial or complete untruths about her ‘people,’ Mr. 
Finlay, in particular, having been vaguely represented as a sort of uncle. 

“Well, anyhow, we’ll always stick together even if you do get married, 
won’t we? Oh, yes, I know you’ll get married.... Very young.... You’re 
sure to....” 

“Oh, don’t be silly ...! And if I did it wouldn’t make a scrap of 
difference ... to us....” 

Conversations like this made Sally momentarily unhappy and uneasy not 
so much because they stressed the uncertainties of her own future in 
contrast with Emily’s as because they reminded her of the way in which she 
had succumbed to cowardice and snobbishness in telling lies about her 
‘family.’ Emily had asked Sally to stop with her in the Easter holidays, and 
the invitation had had to be refused. 

But Sally, in the main, was quite content to enjoy the present while she 
might. Now that, after four terms, instead of loathing school she actually 
liked it and indeed wanted nothing better than to be the very paragon of a 
‘Chatley Court Girl’ if she could, her instinctive resistance to examining 
the facts of her situation and realising its inherent falsities too deeply had 
grown extraordinarily strong. It was a policy or at least an attitude of 
opportunism which had been forced on her by everything that had 
happened to her up to date, and—again ‘up to date’—it answered pretty 
well. 


II 


October was almost gone; it was the eve of SS. Simon and Jude;—and 
then, Sally had a letter. 

From Fortune, with, as she observed, the Brighton postmark still. 

Letters were distributed after early morning prep, and Sally, well used to 
Miss Plender’s epistles and not expecting anything out of the ordinary, had 
calmly waited till breakfast was over before breaking the seal. 

“Darling Child” it began. Sally skimmed the first few lines, rather 
absently, and then started. WHAT?— “It is a step which we hope will bring 
us both great happiness—you too....’’ She read on, bewildered; finished the 
letter (it was fairly short) and amazedly re-read it. WELL.... 

Though, long ago, in ‘Punchinello’ days, she had at whiles half fancied 
something of this kind, she now felt shocked. 

Fortune was going to be married to Mr. Finlay! 
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Further letters followed in due course, without, for a week or so, 
lessening Sally’s sensations of astonishment. Her initial surprise, about the 
move from Brighton, had been succeeded by this yet more startling one of 
Fortune’s coming marriage, and now she saw that the two things were 
linked. Mr. Finlay was vacating his Old Steine residence in a month’s time, 
and then, after the wedding, would proceed to Suffolk, where he had 
already settled on a large Manor house near Lowestoft. When Sally next 
went ‘home’ to them at Christmas, Fortune and he would be installed 
therein as man and wife. 

Fortune—just imagine it! Fortune, despite her theatrical associations, 
was nowadays so prunes-and-prismish.... Yet, of course, for that very 
reason, it was much stranger that Mr. Finlay should want to marry her than 
that she should try, as she probably had tried all along, to marry him.... 
Sally found herself thinking of her devoted foster-parent and co-conspirator 
in a manner hardly grateful or even respectful. In some ways, she did like 
Fortune, who had undeniably been kind to her, but really ...! 


And talk of ‘deception’ ...! At the first shock of this news, Sally’s head 
had again begun to whirl with confusions. There was nothing about it she 
could call precisely wrong. Fortune had ardently admired Mr. Finlay from 
the outset, and he had appeared to hold a high opinion of her. Yet the old 


qualms— concerning Esther, Thurza, all the years of lying—weren’t to be 
so easily forgotten. How could Fortune bring herself to ... how could 
she.... To Sally, frequently, the ways of men or boys had seemed less 
puzzling than those of her own sex. All her horrors, all her nightmares, 
which she had imagined she was rid of, came back. Unreasonably, she 
couldn’t overcome a feeling that Fortune, acting thus, had betrayed her. 
There was no peace in the world! Chatley Court, for the present at least, 
was spoiled. While the information certainly wasn’t anything which need 
disturb Emily, or even Miss Hallows, who didn’t guess what the original 
state of things had been, Sally, for days, went about burdened with a fresh 
humiliation, a new sense of degradation. Fortune and Mr. Finlay! She 
couldn’t get over it. She lay awake at night morbidly dwelling on it. She 
was nearly fifteen now, a baby no longer, and had her own vague, tentative 
views of seemliness and common decency. What Fortune was doing struck 
her at moments as absolutely wicked. 

Nevertheless, she supposed, finally, that she ought to be glad, or pretend 
to be, and, after a bit, with the receipt of longer, less exclamatory letters, 
became acclimatised to the idea. Besides, there were countless other things, 
closer at hand, to engage her attention. Whatever happened at ‘home,’ her 
life at Chatley Court continued just the same, engrossing her as much as 
she would let it. Apart from the problem of a wedding-present, for which 
she doubted whether saved-up pocket-money could suffice, the theme of 
Fortune’s marriage gradually weighed upon her mind less heavily. 

This term, indeed, of all the terms that she was later to remember, 
appeared to offer most of what she wanted to enjoy. Having survived the 
early odium and hateful whispers about ‘slums’ (partly through a recently 
acquired and not particularly creditable disingenuousness, but partly also 
through a natural exuberance which won her many friends), Sally was 
popular with nearly all her schoolfellows, and, in return, liked them. By her 
very affirmation of similarity to them—an affirmation that 


seemed always to be facing a threat—she had been, in a manner, bound to 
do so and to think them at least ‘fairly decent.’ Nor did this interactive 
process quite stop there, since her revised opinion, too, of her companions 
—no doubt a clear reflection of their obviously revised opinion of her— 
helped Sally now to like herself as well.... Her shame and chagrin over 
Fortune’s step proceeded merely, she was ready to conclude, from her own 


morbid state of mind,—and that was fading. Guy and Parrish, at any rate, 
were things of the past. She had grown taller and, she considered, prettier. 
Her eyes no longer had dark patches under them; her bobbed hair was 
glossier, her lips redder, and her cheeks fuller, with a healthy glow. 

Peering, approvingly, into the oblong scrap of mirror hung upon one 
beaver-board partition of her cubicle, she decided that she too, as far as 
looks went anyhow, was ‘fairly decent.’ Oh, yes, she would ‘pass in a 
crowd.’ ... 


IV 


Flies in the ointment there still were—though just a few— chief of them 
at the moment being one Miss Motile. 

This lady, who had joined the staff at the beginning of the last Lent term, 
took some of the Junior sets in Mathematics, and speedily supplanted even 
the abhorred Miss Wildrake in Sally’s violent disfavour. Whereas Miss 
Wildrake was, as a rule, obnoxious only by a species of inadvertence and 
was indeed regarded as obnoxious by nobody save Sally, Miss Motile was 
obnoxious to every one alike and upon principle. Born for no other purpose 
than to be obnoxious, she had grimly realised the reason of her birth, and 
laid herself out to achieve the greatest disagreeableness possible, with quite 
unqualified success. A breath of popularity was the one thing that might 
have withered her—and she remained unwithered. The very way in which 
she stalked, books under arm, out of the common-room to morning school 
was an elaborate, scarcely disguised menace, while, from her acid lips, the 
Benedictus benedicat before meals received the ominous hissing intonation 
of a threat. Alone, in the whole school, the games-mistress, Miss Glave, 
appeared to tolerate her,—how, why or wherefore passed the bounds of 
human comprehension. 


Upon the advent of this formidable gorgon, Sally and the entire form 
shook daily in their shoes. Lines, collects, and stoppages of pocket-money 
were dealt out furiously to all and sundry for the minutest misdemeanour. 
The entry of Miss Moule was the immediate signal for dropped glances, 
paling faces and an eerie hush. 

These evidences of universal loathing must have been very gratifying to 
Miss Moule, but she conspicuously failed to derive any heightened 


satisfaction from a more overt token of her pupils’ disesteem. In fact, she 
was terribly annoyed.... Coming, one November afternoon, into her set, she 
found the blackboard covered by a large linen-mounted map, and, on 
removal of the map, the following doggerel inscribed in crimson chalk: 


MISS MOULE, 
THE OLD FOOL, 
HAS A RAVE 

ON MISS GLAVE. 


Needless to say, there was a most frightful to-do, into the long-drawn 
punitive details of which it is unnecessary to enter. The bold spirits who 
had chalked up the rhyme remained unidentified, but it was weeks before 
Sally and her form-mates heard the last of it. In particular, the soft 
impeachment of a ‘rave’ had scandalised Miss Moule, ‘opening her eyes’ to 
a number of things which she had constantly suspected and now Anew. The 
school, from top to bottom, was shown to be a cesspool. In her righteous 
zeal to cleanse the Augean stable (her metaphors were pleasingly varied) 
Miss Moule, despising sleep, instituted a midnightly and perambulatory 
invigilation of cubicles and actually attempted to abolish the time-honoured 
system which allowed pairs of Prefects and Sixth-formers to share a private 
study. Finally, worn out with horror and loss of rest, she made such 
grotesque and extravagant demands that the position grew unbearable,’ and 
— yoy of all imaginable joys—Miss Hallows had to ask her to resign. 

“Nasty old beast!” said Emily. “Pd like to dip her in boiling oil like St. 
James or burn her on a wheel like St. Lawrence. Nasty foul old beast ...!” 

This was before the news of Miss Moule’s impending departure 


had become known, and while Sally and her friend were watching a 
‘granny’ (lacrosse) match between the School and a visiting team. ‘Mud- 
and-blood’ (hockey) was their game, but on the rare occasion of a ‘granny’ 
match every one was required to “back up’ and applaud. It was near the end 
of November, and the day after tomorrow Fortune and Mr. Finlay were 
getting married. Sally had already despatched, misgivingly, her wedding- 
present of a combined automatic date-indicator and inkstand, costing 
twelve-and-six. 


“Oh, well,” she said. “Who cares for her anyway? Allhallows doesn’t, 
and even Glavey hates her now.” 

“IT know, but.... She is foul. I almost wish I hadn’t chosen Modern Side. 
Then I’d’ve had less Maths.” 

“What bilge! As if she mattered all that much! The party’s cracked and 
everybody knows she is. Let’s talk of something else for goodness’ sake!” 

Actually, Miss Moule’s ‘discoveries’ were scarcely better than a mare’s- 
nest. Chatley Court was one of the high-Anglican Goddard schools, and 
while this, in itself, might be no absolute guarantee against ‘depravity,’ it 
did happen to be a fact that the girls, generally, were more interested in 
games, work—or, yes, in the Chapel—than in those ‘raves’ of which Miss 
Moule had given the whole question a not altogether beneficial airing. 
Sally, for her part, was honestly amazed at such a fuss. She loved darling 
Emily, but that was ‘different’ ... and when she was in love it was with 
boys; Bertie, or Denys after a mild fashion, or possibly even Philip.... No, 
hardly that;—not him. Still, she looked forward to seeing him again. 
Naturally, he would be at his father’s wedding and then perhaps would 
spend a week with him and Fortune in the holidays.... 

Now that the end of term was drawing near, matters at ‘home’ once 
more loomed larger in her thoughts. On the day of the marriage she felt 
quite excited in spite of her half-disgust, picturing Fortune ‘floating’ up the 
aisle in her bridal dress and veil. Through oddly unreal Divinity and 
Geometry lessons, Sally kept wondering whether the wording of her 
congratulatory telegram had been exactly ‘right.’ After the ceremony, 
which was taking place in London, Fortune and her husband, instead of 
having a ‘honeymoon,’ were going straight to their new house. 


Presently, at the beginning of the next week, Sally received a note from 
Fortune (Mr. Finlay adding a postcript) to say that they were actually there 
and ‘nicely settled in’—although Fortune, unluckily, had caught a cold. 
Enclosed with the note, too, was a newspaper cutting, giving a brief 
account of the wedding. It had been solemnised very quietly at a church in 
Richmond, but Mr. Cudlington was mentioned as having assisted, and the 
march from Lohengrin had been played. Fortune herself, to Sally’s surprise, 
was described as ‘Fortuna Priscilla, daughter of the Revd. Ignatius Probyn 
Plender.’ Fortune had, it was true, some time or other long ago, remarked 
that her father had been a clergyman, yet Sally, thus reminded of the fact, 


now found it rather queer. The ex-Miss Plender had throughout (at least as 
far as Sally could recall) been very sparing of confidences relating to her 
earlier years, and perhaps this was the reason why the attachment to her, so 
belatedly, of any private history whatever appeared queer. 

“I am sure,” she wrote in a letter, “that you will love this place. The 
house is a bit tumbledown and the drains give trouble, but we’re having 
everything repaired and renovated, except the south wing which is 
unnecessary. Your bedroom window looks right on the sea.” 

Lotteshunt-Ulph-St. Peter’s (what a name!), the nearest village, was on 
the coast between Southwold and Lowestoft, and the grounds of Mr. 
Finlay’s new residence extended eastwards to the cliffs. Indeed, the 
‘foreshore’ also now was his, for the manorial rights had recently been put 
up to auction and he had bought them too. Fortune, Sally could guess, was 
not insensible of the dignity of her position as Lady of the Manor.... 

Snow had fallen, oil and on, since the middle of December, but the 
morning of break-up was fine and not very cold. Sally had to change at 
Ipswich, and Fortune had been going to meet her there. At the last moment, 
however, a letter came from Mr. Finlay to say that this arrangement had had 
to be altered, owing to his wife’s indisposition. Her chill rendered it 
advisable that she should keep indoors this wintry weather. Either he would 
act as substitute or Sally must get along as best she could alone. 

After all, as he pointed out, the journey was perfectly simple, and she 
was quite old enough to be able, at a pinch, to make it unescorted. 


V 


The train rumbled on. Sally, though the windows were all closed, 
pretended she could already smell the sea. Mr. Finlay had not met her, and 
instead of having the sensible lunch he would have made her eat she had 
spent her money on buns and chocolate—which she now regretted. From 
Lympning to Ipswich had not taken long, but then she had got on this local 
which stopped everywhere. It was three o’clock, and darkish. 

At last! Sally jumped out on to the little village platform with her 
suitcase. Mr. Finlay would be seeing to her trunk, in the van. But no—he 
was not there, apparently. In place of him, giving Sally not a shock exactly 
but a start of faintly disappointed surprise, was some one else, limping. It 


was Arkwell, the ‘butler,’ who, with one or two other servants, had 
followed, or rather preceded, Mr. Finlay to the new house from Brighton. 

“Good afternoon, Miss,” said Arkwell. “I’ve got your trunk, I think.” 

“Good afternoon, Arkwell,” said Sally cordially. “Thanks. Yes, that’s it.” 

They climbed into an open trap, waiting outside the station, driven by a 
man she did not know. Arkwell was taciturn, or, alternatively, he was 
‘keeping his place,’ sitting as far off from her as he could, with a morose 
expression. 

Suddenly a horrible idea occurred to Sally. 

“Is— Is Miss Pl— is Mrs. Finlay worse?” she asked. 

Arkwell permitted himself a slight shrug of the shoulders. They were 
just turning up a short drive to a big house,—evidently the house. The sea 
was visible for an instant; audible as well. The roaring of the waves was 
loud. 

“She’s none too well, Miss,” he said, above the noise. 

Sally got out of the trap. Her approach had been observed, for the front 
door was open. And still no Mr. Finlay. 

Richards was there, speaking to her. Half-prepared as she was, Sally 
could not believe it. Fortune was dead. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
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“WHY, look who’s here! Hullo, Mister Phil-ip/” said Sally, greeting the 
appearance of his diffident, loose-jointed length within the doorway. 
“Beaucoup salaams! Done any—er—/ishing lately?” 

She was in the Manor House morning-room, of which the open windows 
faced across the cliff-top towards the sea. Phil had only this instant arrived 
and, as on a previous occasion in Brighton, Mr. Finlay happened to be out. 

Just as then, also, Sally, in welcoming Phil, had asked about his fishing, 
using exactly the same words. 

But now she had done so intentionally, for the enquiry, so formulated, 
had become, between them, a kind of joke. Phil was approaching twenty, 
while Sally was over sixteen. She had said good-bye to Chatley Court a few 
days ago, and it was nearly two years since Fortune died. 


II 


Mr. Finlay had of course been terribly distressed,—Sally as well. The 
blow’s brutal suddenness did not deprive it of a shocking absent-minded 
flavour,—the flavour, almost, of a sort of signally regrettable yet casual 
oversight. Made light of during the bustle of ‘moving in,’ Fortune’s cold 
had been aggravated by a partial wetting sustained from an incoming wave 
whilst she was wandering unwisely on the shore. She had developed a 
fever, and presently, both lungs congested, was down with what soon 
proved to be acute pneumonia. For a night and a day the local doctor and 
another from Lowestoft had done their utmost, but quite unavailingly, the 
disease advancing, in its final stages, with exceptional rapidity. Fortune had 
rallied a little in the afternoon, only to suffer a relapse. Actually, she had 
breathed her last whilst Sally was being driven from the station. 

Christmas, with the funeral, had been a miserable time; nor 


were the remaining weeks of Sally’s holidays less wretched. Fortune dead 
could not, somehow, be regarded by the critical light which had been turned 
on Fortune living. The single link with Thurza had been snapped and there 


would never now be anybody to whom references to early childhood could 
be made intelligible. 

Mr. Finlay’s grief, too, roused Sally’s pity, yet for a while their common 
loss did nothing towards drawing them together. Again and again she had it 
on her lips to confess to him how much she and Fortune had kept from him, 
not as revenge for her dead guardian’s behaviour, but because she herself 
was alone now, and Mr. Finlay also appeared to be, so that this situation 
was a prompting to get rid of all the troubling reserves. But, besides the 
delicate problem of respecting the dead woman’s secrets, there would be 
the whole Esther story to tell, and Sally felt unequal yet to such a test. A 
specific reticence—deception, if you chose—maintained through years, 
seemed beyond undoing. It was like a sentence that could never be revoked. 

Moreover, there was that in Mr. Finlay’s manner most discouraging to 
confidences. Though always kind and considerate, and, upon his side, 
sympathetic with Her too, he was more withdrawn into his own disturbed 
affairs than ever. Sorry for him as she was, she could not help being glad 
when she returned to school. 

Later, came something of a change. Shortly before half-term she 
received a letter from Mr. Finlay informing her that he would henceforward 
hold himself responsible for her support and welfare and do what in him 
lay to fill the place unhappily left vacant. Seeing that he had actually 
married Fortune, this should hardly have needed saying, and the effect of 
such a formal intimation was a little chilling. Not till she came back to the 
Manor House for Easter did Sally realise once again that much of Mr. 
Finlay’s coldness was apparent only, and that his bite was, so to speak, a 
good deal better than his bark. 

“Bite,” indeed, was a word which, if a trifle ludicrously, had gained in 
this connection an especial aptness. “Do you think I want to bite you?” he 
had demanded ages ago in the days of the hairdresser’s shop;—and now, 
the first time he kissed her, he asked her the same question. Sally, receiving 
his salute awkwardly over one eyebrow, had been a bit surprised and 
flustered; 


though of course it was entirely natural that Mr. Finlay, as her recently 
acquired father-by-adoption, should kiss her. From then onwards he had not 
failed to exercise this privilege, and she had dutifully, each morning and 
each evening, kissed him back. Instead, also, of being restricted to the 


housekeeper’s room or its equivalent, she had the run of the whole place, 
and at meals would demurely face Mr. Finlay across the table, pouring out 
his tea or breakfast coffee. This new order of things would no doubt have 
come into partial force in any case had Fortune lived, yet for a while 
seemed none the less embarrassing and strange to Sally. 

Actually, as she discovered later on, Mr. Finlay had not adopted her in 
any strictly legal sense, nor did he plan immediately to do so. Fortune 
herself, it presently appeared, had likewise, though she stood to Sally in 
loco parentis, gone no further, being content with the de facto and 
unregularised relation; —for at her death in 1924 almost two years were 
still to pass before the 1926 Adoption Act was law. No sort of formal 
adoption order had been sanctioned or applied for; and this was true as well 
as regards Eric and, needless to say, Thurza. Eric, perhaps, might have 
eventually proceeded to obtain an order, but Sally, it was lucky, had not 
given him the chance. 

As to Mr. Finlay, it might be best after all that matters had been left a 
little vague, since Sally would thus be spared those awkward explorations 
into her past history which clearer definition of her status would involve. 
For the time being at any rate Mr. Finlay remained her ‘guardian’ merely 
by mutual agreement and in a ‘way of speaking’ quite non-technical and 
loose. Sally, accordingly and correspondingly, was just his ‘protégée,’ or a 
particularly favoured member of his household,— nothing more. 


Il 


All the same, she was favoured. 

Mr. Finlay, though the last person in the world to be demonstrative, was 
really fond of her, she began guiltily to think. He had said so little about his 
emotions when Fortune died, and alluded to her so rarely afterwards, that 
you might have supposed him unfeeling, yet Sally knew that this was 
certainly 


not so. Similarly, in her own case, Mr. Finlay’s liking for her was not so 
much perceived directly as divined. That he was glad to see her in the 
holidays she could at least imagine, and his whole manner towards her 
latterly appeared more friendly. Formerly, he had affected to regard her 


merely as an amusing oddity, but now he would often chat with her 
straightforwardly and simply and as it were on equal terms. 

As the depression due to Fortune’s death was slowly lifted, Sally found 
life at Lotteshunt sufficiently agreeable. It was not as exciting as life at 
school (where she, of all people, was threatened with being made a 
Prefect!) but it held certain compensations of a mildly diverting sort. Mr. 
Finlay had by degrees struck up acquaintance with a number of residents in 
the district whom Sally, as in a sense the daughter of the house, would also 
meet when they were entertained to lunch or dinner at the Manor or, 
sometimes, when their visits were returned. Most of these new friends were 
personages of municipal or even greater consequence, including sundry 
dignitaries of the East Suffolk County Council, such as the Treasurer, the 
Inspector of Weights and Measures, an Analyst, a peculiarly ruddy brace of 
Coroners, and, actually, if a mere casual introduction at a local function 
could be counted, the Vice-Admiral of the Coast. Neither these gentry 
themselves nor their respective families proved particularly congenial to 
Sally, yet, since they were considerably less desiccated, doddering and 
impolite, she deemed them preferable to the Yelland, Cudlington and 
Boxall trinity of Brighton days. 

Apart from ‘social’ contacts of this kind she had really little to do. In 
summer, naturally, there was bathing, and occasionally she would go to 
Norwich for the replenishment of her wardrobe, escorted usually by Mrs. 
Niven, a pale, rather sulky lady with a ‘seeking’ expression who acted as 
housekeeper. Otherwise, Sally was content to roam the shore and cliffs and 
to explore the still incompletely charted marvels and intricacies of the old 
house itself. 

Standing bluffly on a slight eminence, the Manor was at least twice as 
large as the Brighton residence had been, and was incomparably superior 
(Sally thought) in its storm-ravaged, weatherbeaten look. Mr. Finlay had 
had it strengthened here and there, but the red brick retained a greenish 
coating and the entire south wing was literally ruinous. Sally, feeling the 
whole 


structure straining under the force of a rousing nor’easter as she lay in bed, 
liked to pretend (what she was comfortably assured would never really 
come to pass) that, the next minute, the south wing was going to be laid flat 
in earnest, dragging everything else with it. Or, possibly, the cliff would 


crumble in, and sward, lodge, lawn and Manor be progressively 
engulfed.... 

Further along the coast were other houses, similarly exposed. Pleasant 
enough in summer, they had in winter or unfriendly spring a starved, 
forbidding aspect which to Sally was no less attractive. One of them, called 
Kerney and likewise a Manor, was reputed to possess a ‘ghost’ and 
happened, at the moment, to be the centre of a somewhat unusual 
succession controversy. The title to the estate had been advertised as vacant 
or in doubt, and the Lady of the Manor (really a ‘Lady’—Lady Markham) 
was being importuned by claimants. Mr. Finlay, very interested, had made 
repeated comparative references to the Tichbourne Case, and Sally had 
actually seen one of the ‘claimants’ at close range— a little American boy 
named ‘Roger,’ who looked extremely outlandish and unhappy. 

What it was all about she did not know, or greatly care, but she had 
resolved, the next time Phil turned up, to induce him to abandon fishing 
and to accompany her upon a walk to Kerney just for once instead. 


IV 


This expedition did in fact take place, and although barren of incident so 
far as ghosts or claimants were concerned did form a kind of landmark in 
the progress of Sally’s intimacy with Phil. He was not, after all, she 
decided, so stupid as had been made out. Formerly, she had assumed that he 
was a bit of an amiable ass as well as a molly-coddle, but, on this walk to 
Kerney, changed her mind. Considering the way he had been brought up, 
his show was pretty good, and it was to his credit that, in spite of his 
infirmity, he had insisted, finally, on a measure of emancipation. To every 
one’s astonishment he had managed somehow to get through ‘Little Go’ 
and be sent up to Cambridge. 

Thenceforward, Sally had seen more of him. Possibly Mr. Finlay 
disapproved him less intensely now that he was at the University, 


or possibly mere geographical propinquity had something to do with it, but 
at all events Phil’s visits were not quite so rare. Lotteshunt was thirty miles 
from Orford, and Phil, continuing to be amazing, had acquired a small car, 
christened ‘Sophie.’ During the holidays, when not staying at the Manor, he 
had several times “popped over’ for the day. 


Not only had Sally got to know Phil better. Under rather unusual 
circumstances she had made the acquaintance of his youngest aunt, Felicia, 
as well. 

This lady, it happened, had recently decided that the moment now was 
ripe for a renewal of amicable relations with her brother-in-law, whom she 
had not set eyes on since his first wife’s death. Mr. Finlay proving 
laggardly in the more convenient payment of respects to the Misses 
Tallison at Orford, Felicia, in an excess of Christian charity, had finally 
made up her mind to call on Aim. Phil, being already at the Manor (it was 
Easter of the present year), had agreed to meet his aunt at Halesworth and 
there to put her into a ‘conveyance,’—not his car. Sally had driven over 
with him, however, in ‘Sophie,’ and, while Phil went to the station, waited 
outside the livery stables where a trap had been secured. She and Miss 
Tallison were to return therein together. Philip undutifully if intelligibly 
preferring to proceed to Southwold and to repair to Lotteshunt a little later 
on. 

Sally, not greatly relishing the prospect of a journey téte-a-téte with an 
entire stranger, was staring expectantly in the direction of the station when, 
to her sudden horror, she perceived something happening in front of her.... 
It was—yes, it must be—Phil, on the ground, and writhing. How she had 
failed to see him till he was there, having his fit right under her nose, she 
did not know, but possibly instead of keeping to the pavement he had 
crossed the cobbled market-place diagonally. Foam was on his lips; he was 
as it were struggling wildly against nothing, and the tiny black-clothed lady 
beside him uttered a shriek. A horse and cart, the driver tugging frantically 
at the reins, were bearing down on him.... 

All these were the impressions of a single second. Springing forward, 
Sally dragged Phil to the kerb and safety—in the nick of time. Her action 
was instinctive, and she hardly remembered it afterwards. She had, at the 
moment, plenty to occupy her, with two insensible persons on her hands, 
for Miss Felicia, herself 


escaping a knocking-down by a mere hair’s breadth, had promptly fainted. 
What followed seemed, later, similarly vague. Phil, on the straw of the 
stable-yard, came out of his fit. Miss Tallison, succoured with brandy, 
came, simultaneously, out of her faint, and presently the party proceeded, 
greatly shaken, in the trap to Lotteshunt. ‘Sophie’ was left at Halesworth. 


As for the fit, its gravity appeared strangely minimised. No doctor had been 
summoned. It was simply one of Philip’s ‘turns.’ ... 

Sally’s presence of mind, however, had, ‘under Providence,’ saved 
Philip’s life, and this service was duly counted unto her for righteousness. 
Felicia, stopping two nights at the Manor, could not sing her praises highly 
enough, and ended up by inviting her to spend a week at Orford in the 
coming summer. 

Fortunately, Mr. Finlay and his sister-in-law had hit it oil better than 
Phil’s gloomy prognostications had led Sally to expect. Felicia, whose 
extreme insignificance of stature was joined to an antique, mask-like 
countenance and a sort of cheerful asperity of manner, had come to 
Lotteshunt on, so to speak, a foray of reconciliation, and Mr. Finlay 
courteously did not deny her. Whatever the hatchet may have been, it now 
seemed safely buried, though perhaps not deeply. Sally indeed suspected 
that her foster-father had merely made a show of amiability in order to 
avoid a fuss and that the unknown causes of dissension between Tallisons 
and Finlays were still active, in His mind at least. Felicia, however, had 
returned to Orford piously rejoicing. 

Regarding Phil’s seizure little was said. It was the first time Sally had 
beheld him in such a state, and while she, remembering it, felt a bit 
dismayed, he himself seemed ashamed, as though of a major 
misdemeanour. What the exact nature of his illness was she had not so far 
heard. Epilepsy, she wondered? A girl at school was epileptic, but that word 
had never been uttered in connection with Phil. He just had ‘turns,’ 
‘attacks.’ ... And, anyhow, his liability to them was _ supposedly 
diminishing. After the last one, none the less, and rather inconsistently with 
the fashion in which this proneness was discounted, Felicia had tried her 
hardest to persuade him to give up the car,—but Phil had stubbornly 
refused. Mr. Finlay, appealed to, had declined coldly to take sides in the 
dispute. 

It was in ‘Sophie,’ then, that Phil, upon this August afternoon, 


had now arrived. Sally looked forward to an enjoyable day or two with him 
at the Manor, and after that—a far less pleasant prospect—to spending a 
week at Orford on the promised visit to his three old aunts. 


CHAPTER TWO 


I 


THE morning of her departure broke fine and clear. Sally seldom awoke 
later than dawn, and today, particularly, she wanted to be up early. The 
Misses Tallison, Phil had told her with a grimace, retired punctually at nine 
o’clock.... 

At breakfast, her foster-father’s manner appeared somewhat abstracted, 
and Sally was glad when, the meal over, she could run off to complete 
preparations for the trip. In the hall, as they were starting, Mr. Finlay, 
refraining, she imagined, from kissing her in front of Phil, contented 
himself with a farewell wave. “Good-bye. Be a good girl. And don’t let too 
much dissipation down there destroy your recognition of—er—more solid 
blessings. Good-bye. I hope you have an enjoyable time of it!” His tone, 
she fancied, was faintly sardonic. 

“ °M.... Well, that’s that!” grumbled Phil as they turned southwards 
along the coastal road. “I wasn’t sure the Boss was going to let you come at 
all, he looked so stingy. Still, here we are!” 

Sally made no reply. Phil, though even now his improved relations with 
Mr. Finlay could scarcely be called cordial, had a sense of loyalty which 
customarily forbade criticism of his father before a third party, so that this 
unusual outburst rendered her slightly uncomfortable. Mr. Finlay’s consent 
to her Orford excursion had been given, she was certain, under an unspoken 
protest, but nevertheless it had been given, and it was nice of him to have 
permitted what he did not in his heart of hearts approve. Perhaps (it actually 
occurred to her) he might be a tiny bit ‘jealous.’ He might be foolishly 
afraid that ‘January, February and March’ would set her against him! 
Seeing how thankful she would be to get the visit over and return to 
Lotteshunt, that struck her as a wild idea indeed. 

During the remainder of the journey, though Phil made a few 
observations to which she responded absently, her thoughts ran obstinately 
on the same general theme. It was now four years 


since Fortune had made her privy to the full Esther secret, and her 
conscience—particularly when, as today, the mildest alteration of 


circumstances precipitated her into new relationships— _ continued 
intermittently to prick her. Immediately following the abrupt demise of 
Fortune she had been terrified lest photographs or papers (for instance, the 
letter from Esther which had never after all been shown to her) should be 
discovered amongst the dead woman’s effects and bring the whole injurious 
history to light, far more discreditably than by any yielding to truth-baring 
urges of her own. Fortune had apparently been wise enough to destroy all 
such documents—most likely before her marriage— but even when that 
scare was over Sally remained uneasy, debating anguishedly whether or no 
to burn her precious photograph of Thurza. She had not, so far, done so, 
and gradually her fears again subsided, yet every now and then misgivings 
would recur. Mr. Finlay was being more than ordinarily ‘decent’ to her 
lately, while Phil, she could tell, liked her very much, and with each fresh 
‘liking’ she was made ashamed, and was worried by the suspicion that 
others were suspicious of her. She seemed always in the position of taking 
people in and of erecting further falsities against her will. This, too, had by 
degrees become almost as much a cause for grievance as for self-reproach, 
the more so as, ironically and contradictorily, the wretched bugabear of 
‘mystery’ which saddled her no longer appeared real! At moments, she 
simply couldn’t believe in it at all. It sounded mythical, preposterous,—like 
Fortune’s mere invention rather than like a true statement of solid if not 
very ‘sober’ facts. Exactly as she ‘knew,’ when she took the trouble to 
remember it deliberately, that Mr. Finlay’s brown right eye behind its 
monocle was actually glass, so, in a sense, she ‘knew’ that she was still 
‘deceiving’ him, and must presumably go on ‘deceiving’ him till one or 
other of them died! And when, as at this instant, she was constrained 
reluctantly to give the matter conscious thought, it was as if she suffered 
unfair punishment, which, paradoxically, she was inflicting on herself. 

“Well,” exclaimed Phil, breaking in upon her meditations, “here we are, 
God help us! This is the feudal hall of all the Tallisons, alive or buried....” 

They had turned up a short gravelled drive, winding across a tussocky 
‘lawn,’ and were approaching a pleasant-looking old 


building of grey stone. Low and rambling, it was overtopped by some 
scraggy pines which shot leanly upwards in a couple of loose clumps, one 
on each side of the front door. 


Upon the step between these clumps stood the black, doll-like figure of 
Aunt Felicia; and immediately behind Felicia were precisely disposed, as if 
they were a pair of heraldic ‘supporters,’ two other ladies, also black- 
clothed but much taller, and with their hands neatly folded, in a staid, 
waiting manner, on their stomachs. 


II 


Sally was having lunch. Of the pair of taller aunts, the one with a flat 
while idiotic face and a moustache was Maria, and the one with wild grey 
hair as tussocky as the lawn outside was Janet. All three of them spoke to 
her together, each pressing upon her, in competition with the other two, the 
particular dish which lay nearest. It was very confusing.... Phil, sitting in 
silence opposite to Sally, looked suddenly abject. 

The meal over, she expected a general adjournment, but no— it was 
necessary to sit at table until everything had been cleared away. Then, the 
maid standing at attention by the door, they rose, and Maria solemnly said 
grace. 

“Let us repair to the drawing-room,” she added, after a fitting pause, 
“and allow the repast to settle. People nowadays seem to hold the Frame in 
complete contempt, leaving no time for proper rumination and digestion.... 
And food itself should be discussed, not bolted as if we were still 
cannibals!” 

In the drawing-room, Sally’s spirits sank. Previously, during lunch, the 
gabbled conversation had been confined to trivialities in deference to the 
intermittent presence of the maid, but here, upon the closing of the door, 
there fell a hush which had a terrifyingly preliminary character about it. 
Miss Felicia, as the one vouching for the guest’s presentability, had pecked 
at Sally’s cheek when she arrived, and the other two had _ hesitantly 
followed suit;—yet now both ladies were regarding her with knitted brows 
and marvelling expressions as though wondering how on earth they could 
have done so. 

It was Maria who, as spokeswoman, at length broke the heavy silence. 


“And so,” she said with a musing air, “you accompanied our nephew in 
his—er—car. Well, well.... The risks are great whatever people say, and, 
quite apart from that ... in our young days a chaperone would have been 


obligatory. However, it is merely in line with the latitudinarian tendencies 
of the age. Altera tempora, altera mores.... You have some acquaintance 
with the Classics?” 

“A little,” said Sally. “With Latin, that is. Not Greek. I was on Modern 
Side, but I swit—changed.” 

“We are glad to hear it,” said Maria. “‘Modern Side’—Pshaw! Our dear 
father, Emeritus Professor at Queens College, Cambridge, was of course an 
eminent classical scholar, likewise his brother, the Dean.... We are glad, I 
repeat, to hear it.... Our sister gives us to understand that you are a 
biddable and docile child, possessing an amenable disposition very rare at 
the present time, and that you have profited by your, ahem, advantages. We 
are glad to, ahem, hope so....” 

Felicia intervened. 

“I’m sure she has. And she was very good to Philip, and to me ... that 
time. She did, er,—well, she did save his life.” 

“In a way she did.... She was an instrument, and we are not forgetting it. 
But she too must remember that she would not even have been in a position 
to, ahem, render any service to our nephew had it not been for Edward’s 
generosity. She simply would not have been there ... Edward has indeed 
been very generous, very.... We have not, in the past, always seen eye to 
eye with him, and certain of his actions still seem perfectly unaccountable, 
yet it is not for us to judge him. He is responsible for their eccentricity, 
ahem, elsewhere; and—” Breaking oil, suddenly, Aunt Maria transfixed 
Sally with a prolonged lunatic glare. “We are not, of course,” she at length 
concluded trancedly in a level, toneless voice, “we are not blaming you....” 

What Sally would have done had not Maria, at this point, seen fit to stop 
is hard to say. Mercifully, the worst was over and talk became less personal, 
Felicia presently suggesting that the “young people’ might like to ‘stroll 
around the grounds.’ “Although,” she cautioned, “the wind has sprung up 
quite boisterously in the last few minutes, and Philip must wear his coat 
and muffler.” 

‘January’ rose as well. “Pll go with them!” she announced 


adventurously. “I don’t care if it is windy. I love a good blow!” 

“Harum-scarum!” chided Felicia gently. “But don’t be late for tea. It’s 
Fletcher’s afternoon out and— Why, whatever’s this? It—it cant be a 
telegram ...\” 


Just outside the window, the telegraph boy, limp with ennui, had 
overcome his occupational inertia sufficiently to drip, under gravity, from 
his bicycle, and then, gathering himself hauntedly together, to expend the 
last ounce of his remaining strength in a single comatose knock followed 
by a dirge-like whistle and three clucks. 

“For you,’ Aunt Maria accused Sally, when the maid had entered 
bearing the oblong of dirty-orange on a tray. “For you!” 

Without the slightest apology she coolly tore open the envelope and read 
the telegram aloud for its addressee’s benefit: 


PLEASE WIRE SAFE ARRIVAL SUGGEST WISER RETURN BY 
TRAIN FINLAY 


66 6 


Aunt Maria’s expression became estranged. “ ‘Wire safe arrival’ —well, 
well ...! Are we all—demented? And—and has she got ninepence?”’ 

Sally at any rate was not yet quite demented and was able to produce 
ninepence. Phil had flushed crimson with anger and mortification but said 
nothing. It was again Felicia who soothingly interposed. 

“Yes,” she said. “Here’s the ninepence. She can answer it now.” 

Sally did so, and ere long the boy, having pocketed the reply, presented 
the curious appearance of falling exhaustedly upwards on to his saddle and 
falling, in a desultorily deflated manner, out of sight. 

As Maria, after his departure, kept on nodding and bleakly muttering to 
Felicia “Demented, perfectly demented,” it took the others a little time to 
rally themselves and reattune their minds to the notion of a ‘stroll.’ 

In due course, however, the party of three set forth, Janet attired in an 
extraordinary dull purple garment, half cape and half truncated overcoat, 
which fluttered, in mauve-braided flounces, round her knees. Sally was 
bothered by the telegram incident. Why had Mr. Finlay let Phil drive her in 
the first instance if he were so worried about her? And her stay here, 


which the betrayal of his sudden anxiety had rendered yet more difficult, 
promised to be sheer purgatory. She was very unhappy. How could she 
possibly stand it for an entire week? 


Il 


Luckily, she did not have to, and luckily, while she did remain, it wasn’t 
quite so bad. Not quite.... Aunt Maria, apparently mollified by Sally’s 
evident failure to enjoy the visit, was far less obnoxious; while old January 
and February were really, within limits, fairly nice. But what sort of a life 
must Phil have had of it, for most of sixteen years instead of just five days? 
And what manner of hero or poltroon must the tutorial Mr. Ingleton have 
been to have existed here for, roughly, half that length of time? 

Apart from the inhabiting blight of aunts who alone, as the hymn said, 
seemed more or less ‘vile,’ every prospect would have been pleasing 
enough, the house, as a house, being charming and the surrounding grounds 
and countryside delightful. In front, was the wilderness of ‘lawn,’ while at 
the rear an even greater, picturesque neglect reigned undisturbed. Here, in a 
scattered ex-orchard, stood, haphazardly, some ramshackle outhouses, an 
enormous old green-slimed pump, a large white-painted cask once a dog’s 
kennel, and, finally, a ruinous coach-house enshrining a particularly defunct 
and mouldy brougham. 

“A good many years since any of ’em rode in that,” said Phil. “But 
Ingleton and I used to sit in it sometimes in the evenings with a bottle of 
whisky. We nibbled sen-sen afterwards—or onions... 

Phil had just wandered round to the coach-house on the pretence of 
‘tinkering’ ‘Sophie,’ berthed next to the derelict. Today was Wednesday, 
and already, thanks to the indisposition of Felicia, whose meals had not 
‘settled’ recently, it had been decided that perhaps it would be better for the 
guest to leave on Friday. The Vicar, trailing a mildewed Prebendary 
(‘Incumbent and Superincumbent’ Phil jested) had been to tea and had 
departed, taking Janet with him to inspect decorations for the Patronal 
festival. Maria, herself bilious, was upstairs keeping Felicia company. It 
was now five o’clock, and, for a marvel, Phil and Sally were alone. 


For some moments Sally was silent, watching Phil half-heartedly raise 
the bonnet to produce a few plausible ‘tinkering’ noises. Then, summoning 
her courage, she whispered: “Phil...” 

“Yes?” He regarded her questioningly. 

“Phil ... What was the—well, the row over between—between your 
aunts and Mr. Finlay?” 

His expression was immediately apprehensive. Sally had not meant, till 
a second ago, to be unfairly intrusive about her foster-father’s private 


affairs, or Phil’s, but, on an impulse, she had blurted. 

“Oh ... that ... that’s rather an old story. Everything in the garden’s 
supposed to be lovely now, you know.” 

“Yes, but it isn’t, really. How did it—how did it start?” 

The look in Phil’s eyes altered again. He seemed scared, and, the next 
instant, dubious. His hands, Sally noticed alarmedly, were shaking with 
suppressed excitement. 

“Well ... he said unevenly. “Well ... I don’t fancy there’s much harm in 
mentioning it—to you ... but ... well, they said he used to bang her....” 

“What? ‘Bang her? Bang who?” 

“Sh! For Christ’s sake don’t talk so loud! I mean my mother. They say 
he ... he ... ill-used her.... Fact ...!” 

“But Phil ...! How can they? Of course he w——” 

Her voice trailed. Phil’s eyes, stranger than ever, were filling with tears. 

“I... [could never be sure of that,” he said stonily. “I—TI was too young, 
naturally, to remember. But I do know he didn’t want to marry her—my 
mother. There was a nasty fuss of some sort and—and—I fancy anyhow he 
was glad when. . 

Phil, too, stopped short. Sally, seeing his tears, felt frightened. What an 
idiot she was to upset him with her curiosity and. 

All at once, with a sob, he caught hold of her, roughly, his mouth 
pressed clumsily over part of hers. “Oh ...!” he murmured. “Oh—God 
damn it—Oh ...!” 

She withdrew, terrified. ““No,” she said. “Oh, Phil. No....” 

His arms fell limp. He was panting. “God damn it!” he repeated. “Christ, 
what a fool! Oh, Christ ...! As if it made any difference to you ...!” 

She backed from him, out of the coach-house. 

“No. Phil! Please, Phil ... it isn’t that. Only....” 


She did not know what she meant. Something very important had taken 
her utterly by surprise. She felt horrified, distressed, incredulous, and ... so 
sorry for Phil. Out in the orchard, she did not glance back at where she had 
left him. 


IV 


Friday was here and Phil was driving Sally to the Orford ’bus-stop. Only 
the spirit, not the letter, of his father’s wire had forbidden that. He was 
staying on with his aunts for a bit, then going up to Scotland with a friend. 
Sally would ’bus to Woodbridge and there take the train. 

Since the coach-house incident she had seen Phil alone twice and let him 
kiss her once. He had been too generally fed up with himself, she guessed, 
to volunteer to do so, but Sally, fearing he might misconstrue her previous 
recoil, had practically invited him to repeat the embrace. She was unsure, at 
the present moment, whether she regretted that or no. 

Now, during the brief ride to the ’bus terminus, she did not think he 
would try to kiss her again. He kept up a run of talk upon trivial subjects. 

“Well,” he said, “I don’t blame you for being thankful to get off— 
though you made a hit with the three old girls all right!” 

“A ‘hit!? Oh, Phil, don’t be absurd. I said and did all the wrong things. 
My skirts were too short, and I ought to have had woolen stockings; and 
I’m sure they suspected my complexion wasn’t natural ... even if they 
didn’t smell my breath of smoking, that time ... I don’t see why they 
invited me at all...” 

“°M ...,” said Phil. “Partly intense curiosity no doubt. But, having seen 
you, they’re most favourably impressed. Fact.... Take it from me. I tell you, 
they’ve a heavy crush on you, very heavy....” 

The ’bus was about to start. Phil dived into a tobacconist’s for cigarettes. 
“Here,” he said, pressing them upon her as she scrambled aboard. “After 
such a dose of Tallisons you need a debauch. Good-bye, and—and good 
luck! Don’t worry about anything.... Cheeroh! God bless, God bless....” 

At Woodbridge there was a twenty minutes’ wait. In the train, Sally 
continued to reflect uneasily upon Phil, and, still more uneasily, upon his 
father. 


From what she had seen of January, February and March, it might well 
be that the stories of Mr. Finlay’s ‘brutality’ to their sister were much 
exaggerated; yet Phil himself upon the other hand had not denied them 
absolutely. Could Mr. Finlay ever have behaved thus cruelly? She was most 
unwilling to find a single shred of evidence to shew he had. No, she could 
not believe it: she must somehow become convinced that there was not a 
grain of truth in such a tale from first to last. But still... 


And what of Phil? In her mind, his physical image lingered with a faint, 
persistent and not entirely disagreeable melancholy. Phil, she divined, had 
taken the whispers of Mr. Finlay’s ill-treatment of his mother very seriously 
to heart. ‘Connie’ had died before he could remember much about her, but 
he could feel none the less upset on her account if told she had been harshly 
dealt with. It was evident at any rate that speaking of it to Sally had 
affected his emotions strongly. 

Perhaps too strongly! Sally did not quite know what course to pursue in 
the matter, not even what course she really wanted to pursue.... Was 
drifting into love with Phil (if that was it) something she ought to struggle 
against and ward off? Phil certainly appealed to her as no one else since 
Bertie. Much more, for instance, than Denys;—yes, on reflection, 
incomparably more! Phil’s seeming lack of any friend in whom he could 
confide touched her deeply, for she had no close friend either—or none at 
hand. At school, there had been Emily, but now schooldays were over and 
Emily was at work in Leeds. Lonelier than she had been for a long time, 
Sally felt naturally drawn to some one who was lonely too. 

Mr. Finlay’s attitude made everything more difficult. While he was, 
latterly, on better terms with Phil and never openly frowned upon his foster- 
daughter’s intimacy with his son—almost appearing sometimes to 
encourage it in a queer, scrupulous and rather cross-grained way—Sally yet 
fancied an uneasy distance in his manner whenever he knew that she and 
Phil had been alone together. Now, with Phil’s kisses vivid in her memory, 
she had, as she looked forward to returning to the Manor, an 
uncomfortable, self-condemnatory sensation, nearly of guilt. 

This, possibly, was why, when she did meet Mr. Finlay on the platform, 
his welcome struck her as a shade less cordial than usual. In the station 
yard his new Vauxhall was waiting. He 


opened the door for her politely and then climbed in next to her from the 
other side to take the wheel. 

Ordinarily, in the country, he preferred a trap, and the car had been 
seldom used except for infrequent excursions to Norwich with Arkwell 
acting as chauffeur, but on this occasion Mr. Finlay seemed pressed for 
time. 


V 


“Well, Sallywag,” he said, as they spun against the whipping breeze, 
“and how did you survive? I must say I was relieved to hear you’d arrived 
there without broken bones. Coming the heavy father used to be overdone, 
but where it was a matter of life and limb—well, I repented, as soon as 
you’d left, of running rather to the opposite extreme. And so, the grey mare 
having gone, I locked, or maybe I should say unlocked, the stable door and 
wired. Master Phil is the best-intentioned youth, yet, after the exhibition he 
staged for us at Easter I ought to have risked unpopularity more promptly. 
I’d’ve driven you down myself, perhaps,—collected you too—only, for one 
thing. I didn’t, until later, want my Victorian interference to disappoint 
Philip, and, for another, there are, er, distinct limits to my enjoyment of 
family reunions. And, as for Arkwell,—he couldn’t have been spared, it 
happened... 

Sally felt embarrassed and tongue-tied, and annoyed with herself for 
being so. Mr. Finlay, when in a good humour, would not infrequently 
address her as ‘Sallywag,’ and sometimes he would call her ‘Baggage,’ but 
now, despite his employment of the pet name and despite his 
acknowledgment of what seemed a curiously sudden anxiety about her, he 
struck her as faintly displeased. His apologies, too, for not having driven 
her to or from the Tallisons sounded unnecessarily laboured. 

It was past two o’clock when they arrived at the Manor. Sally, not 
hungry, refused the cold lunch saved for her but had an early tea. Mr. 
Finlay, after dropping her at the house, had gone off again to Lowestoft and 
did not return till dinner-time. 

During that meal he was preoccupied and taciturn. As Sally herself, 
fresh from a swim, had by this resolved on being more cheerful, she failed 
for several minutes to notice his look of deep abstraction. Observing it, 
however, she too grew silent. She felt 


as if she had come back to something slightly ominous in the air. 

“Forgive me,” said Mr. Finlay, smiling a trifle wanly as he inserted his 
eye-glass. “I’ve been in a brown study I’m afraid. But then, I’ve a lot of 
things to think of. And to decide.... What should you say, for instance, to 
the idea of, er, leaving Lotteshunt?” 

Dinner was over, and they were now alone in the north room, a 
comparatively small apartment but with some fine oak-panelling of which 


Mr. Finlay was particularly proud. As a rule he would smoke in there of an 
evening, Sally occasionally joining him in a game of cards or chess. 
Though the night was by no means chilly, a fire had just been kindled, and 
Mr. Finlay’s monocle flashed a sudden orange in its glow. 

“Oh ... not immediately,” he pursued, answering the as yet unspoken 
amazement in her face. “Not till next year perhaps. But there’s no harm in 
discussing it beforehand, is there?” 

“No,” said Sally, still thunderstricken at this summary announcement, 
DUtecce” 

“But why, eh? Well, there are various reasons. I’m a restless soul, I 
suppose, to begin with. If your poor, er, mother had lived it would have 
been different—maybe. As it is, I’m tired of the district. Incidentally, the 
district is tired of me, I gather, though that’s neither here nor there. What 
does concern me more is that this house is eating money. The dilapidations 
bills are appalling, and your dear picturesque old south wing would have to 
be rebuilt if we stayed on,—or drag us down with it when it collapsed. 
There’d be a pretty penny! Then, young lady, there’s you to think of.... Oh, 
yes, there is. We have to decide, sooner or later, just what we’re going to do 
and to become. Some kind of a career, it seems to me, is what we need ... 
and Lotteshunt, for that, is—well, a most indifferent springboard....” 

Mr. Finlay had been staring into the fire, but now, abruptly, he looked at 
her. 

“You must realise, my dear Baggage,” he said in a lower voice, “that 
your welfare does mean a good deal to me. Or possibly you don’t yet 
realise it. Why should you? But the fact remains’”—he was smiling again 
—*“the fact remains that, in my curious way, I have grown quite attached to 
you. Partly, perhaps, to start with, because of your accidental resemblance 
to my —my last little girl; partly because I’ve been—unlucky, shall we 


say?—in personal affairs, so far; but for your own sake too, and chiefly. 
Anyhow, Sallywag, there it is ... I’d like to know that you believed it....” 
Approaching her, he laid his hand on her neck. “Do you?” he asked in a 
level tone. “Do you, Sallywag?” 
“Of course I do. Of c—.” Sally, without being able to tell why, faltered. 
Suddenly she felt frightened. She forced herself to continue. “Why, of 
course I do....” 


Mr. Finlay took his hand away. As a matter, almost, of routine, he had 
kissed her, at least each morning and evening, and he had not done so now, 
yet his hand on her neck like that had seemed much more important. He 
too, in spite of his level voice, seemed conscious of it. 

“Then that’ all right,” he said. “It’s good to be reassured. Well —I’ve 
got to go. Don’t grieve for Lotteshunt overmuch. You'll have still better 
times elsewhere....””> He looked at his watch. “I really must hurry, I 
perceive. Good-night, Sallywag.” 

He left the room. Sally, after he had gone, stood a long while without 
stirring. It was only nine o’clock, but she thought she would go to bed 
early. The news about leaving Lotteshunt had ceased to interest or worry 
her. Instead, she seemed filled with dismay over nothing at all. Nothing, 
nothing ... nothing on top of Mr. Elphick and Eric and everything else that 
had made existence complicated enough. It was hateful of her to think it 
could be anything. But her chest was tight and her eyes smarted. She was 
so disturbed, and vexed, and disappointed, and overcome with vague 
foreboding that she could have cried. 

Mr. Finlay was to be heard moving about in the hall, getting his hat and 
stick, and presently the front door banged. So perhaps it was not pretence, 
and perhaps he really had had to go out after all. 


CHAPTER THREE 


I 


GOOD-BYE, eight months later, to the sea and bent-grown dunes and 
roaring winds and tan-sailed smacks and high, austere church-towers of 
East Anglia. Welcome, instead, to the familiar-unfamiliar rumble of traffic, 
to floating smuts and soots and having to wash your hair and change 
anything white so much more frequently, and to crowds and catching 
colds.... The last time Sally had been in London, if the Garden Homes 
were considered not really London, was in 1922, at Number 8 after Eric, 
and it seemed funny to be here again, as close to Cheyne Grove Crescent as 
was Kensington. Further back still than Eric and than Number 8 were the 
fish-shop, Sydenham, and the Cemetery; and furthest back of all was 
Hanson’s Trust, and a distant, strangely echoing saying she could just 
remember. The saying had been Thurza’s, uttered so often as a sort of wry 
boast, grimly proud: “Yes, this is London ... foggy old London ... there’s 
only one London!” 

Only one London! Yet London comprised so many different Londons. 
Kensington, like Chelsea, was cleanish and fairly ‘high-class.’ Mr. Finlay 
had a house in Emperor’s Gate, and the street was moderately quiet. ‘No 
Hawkers. No Circulars.’ As for the fogs, there had been two or three mild 
ones at the beginning of March, but now it was supposedly ‘spring,’ and till 
the autumn there would probably be no more. 


II 


Sally was going to try and pass Matric. in June,—and meanwhile, 
though holding her nose pretty steadily to the grindstone, she was seeing a 
good deal of Phil again. After her move from Suffolk he had managed, as 
he said, to ‘keep on her track,’ and was at the moment staying with a friend 
in Knightsbridge. He also, with the Tripos looming, was swatting hard, and 
did not look so well. His manner, particularly with his father, was 


nervous, and his old tendency to lisp and stutter, thought to be outgrown, 
shewed signs of a return. 


Of Emily, too, there had been an unsatisfactory, tantalisingly fugitive 
glimpse. She had come up from Leeds to spend a week with a cousin and 
been invited once to lunch with Sally and Mr, Finlay. The meal was 
concluded without hitch or obvious embarrassment, but Sally was on 
tenterhooks throughout it and mightily relieved when it was over. “How do 
you hit it off with him?” Emily had enquired curiously afterwards. “He’s 
terribly reserved, isn’t he? But I imagine he’s awfully fond of you....” And 
“Oh,” Sally had replied, her voice suddenly very casual as she sensed 
within herself an instant, guarded closing towards a disappointingly critical 
and altered Emily. “Oh ... we get along quite nicely, as a rule.” 

“He must have been fearfully upset about you when you were ill last 
year. Anyhow, both his letters sounded like it. I was so glad to get the 
second one, saying the operation was successful. It was decent of him to 
write....” 

In October, while still at Lotteshunt, Sally had had appendicitis. The 
pain in her side had started when she was having breakfast and she was in 
hospital the same night. Mr. Finlay had undoubtedly been very anxious, 
and it was rather nice of him, Sally agreed, to have answered Emily’s letter, 
which had arrived only that morning, so promptly. Still, Sally had asked 
him to.... She had not, it happened, heard from her friend for ages, and, just 
when she was going under ether, Emily was the person who— with Jimmy 
of all people—had been uppermost in her thoughts. How poor Jimmy, dead 
and buried so long since, had become linked with Emily goodness alone 
knew. 

The operation pulled Sally down pretty badly, and its aftereffects had 
continued till past Christmas. Now, however, she felt well again. Sickness 
always destroyed her looks, and it was a blessing to have got it over and be 
able to like her face once more when she stared in the mirror. Mr. Finlay— 
wretched washed-out little scarecrow though she must have appeared, and 
though himself seeming to remain worried about something else —had 
been as kind to her through her illness as any one could possibly have been; 
there was no denying that. 

The new house contained a billiard-room, and recently he had begun 
giving her lessons, playing with her almost every evening. 


Il 


When her birthday arrived, Sally got more presents than ever before. Mr. 
Finlay, for the first time, gave her jewellery instead of books—a beautiful 
old-fashioned gold pendant set with small diamonds and the stone of her 
month—and upon waking up she had discovered her bedroom decorated 
with crocuses and daffodils. This had been the soft-footed Richards’ doing, 
and it was Richards, coming in with the early morning tea and ‘Many 
Happy Returns,’ who bore also on the tray a yap-bound copy of Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox’s Poems of Passion. Richards, in company with Arkwell, 
Mrs. Niven, Mrs. Duke, Futter and a maid called Drummond, had followed 
Mr. Finlay from Lotteshunt to Kensington, and each had made some little 
offering for Sally’s seventeenth anniversary. Then, there were scent and 
handkerchiefs from Phil, and, actually, a Keble’s Christian Year from his 
three aunts. Sally was pleasantly overwhelmed. 

In honour of the occasion, Mr. Finlay had, previously, proposed a dance, 
with such few friends as rather brief acquaintance made it possible to 
scrape together at short notice, either at home or else, if she preferred, at an 
hotel. Sally, however, had not been enthusiastic and the plan was dropped. 
As a matter of fact, in spite of having come to town so recently, she had 
already, thanks to Phil’s hosts, the Musgraves, been to four or five ‘hops’ 
during the last fortnight, and, fond as she usually was of dancing, did not, 
for some reason, at the moment feel inclined for more. Indeed she did not 
quite know what she felt inclined for.... 

“All right!’ said Mr. Finlay. “It’s for you to command! Exactly as you 
decree, young lady! What do you say to a quiet dinner out somewhere and 
then a show? Oh, and before that, you and I might have a little stroll 
perhaps. After lunch. Now that I go up to the City every morning I’m 
beginning to miss my exercise. Just a short ramble, eh?” 


IV 


They walked northwards, keeping the Natural History Museum (so 
strongly suggesting something constructed of children’s 


toy bricks in its curious glazed lavender-and-yellowness) upon their right. 
Here and there a few trees shewed a shrill, callow green, but the afternoon 
was not otherwise especially springlike. The sun was veiled by mist and the 


ground soggy underfoot. Mr. Finlay, having made a perfunctory remark or 
two about the weather and the Albert Memorial, relapsed into silence. 

Sally, although it was her birthday, did not feel particularly cheerful, and 
her foster-father also, she thought, was by no means in a festive humour. 
Indeed, it was, recently, only by an obvious effort that he succeeded in 
appearing merry, while his old chaff and persiflage grew rarer every day. 
Seen in repose and when he was unconscious of her observation, his face 
looked stern and very unhappy. 

Since the night of her return from the Orford visit eight months ago, 
Sally had never been perfectly at ease with him, and now, in London, the 
constraint between them had not lessened. What the exact nature of Mr. 
Finlay’s avocation or profession was, beyond its concern with ‘companies’ 
and ‘dye-stuffs,’ she had small idea, but here it involved his setting out 
each morning to a City office, and, he declared, was proving ‘devilish 
bothersome.’ Partly because she had not, hitherto, enquired into such 
matters, which were no affair of hers, and partly because he, on his side, 
volunteered so little information, she had been for a time content to let the 
‘devilish bothersome’ character of his business take the blame he put upon 
it for his abstracted, moody air. Latterly, however, she had changed her 
mind. Not merely Mr. Finlay’s present demeanour towards her, by turns 
affectionate and painfully aloof, but also a consideration of the whole 
course of his recent actions led her to the uncomfortable suspicion that his 
worry had some reference to her. 

Was she over-imaginative? She feared not. The very move from 
Lotteshunt was of itself quixotic and peculiar, exciting surprised conjecture 
amongst the servants. As for that, of course, servants always would talk— 
they had doubtless done so with a vengeance when Mr. Finlay married his 
housekeeper—yet certain of the comments and surmises which reached 
Sally’s ears had been a bit disturbing. 

Had Phils proximity really had anything to do with it, she wondered? 
But if so, the purpose of the transmigration had scarcely been achieved; and 
why, besides, had Mr. Finlay come 


to Suffolk in the first instance? Then, she had caught, not exactly even 
whispers, of something else ... Mr. Finlay, she recalled, had said that the 
district had ‘grown tired of’ him as well as he of it, and she could guess 
now that there had been ‘gossip’ of some kind. In the manner towards her 


of those older servants longest with Mr. Finlay she fancied she could sense 
a discreet questioning reserve, as though, when they were all together and 
she was not by, she formed the subject of shared speculations; while one of 
them, Drummond, who was comparatively new, looked at her occasionally 
with broad impertinence.... Sally, despite complications, had become fond 
of Mr. Finlay, and was still fond of him so far as what was happening 
allowed her, yet the feeling of being constantly discussed behind her back 
was very miserable, and she could neither blind herself to facts nor take 
refuge, satisfactorily, in cynicism. She regretted Mr. Finlay as a friend, and 
recent events had often cost her tears. The situation was sufficiently ironic 
before this, but, for the last few months, the Esther secret had been 
somewhat overshadowed in her mind by fresh developments. Or, perhaps, 
gained a different and more threatening emphasis. She wasn’t sure.... 
Once, her heart sinking, she had wandered along Cheyne Grove Crescent 
and glanced up at number six. Was everything all going to smash again—as 
it had smashed with Eric? 

The sound of Mr. Finlay’s voice made her start. “Well,” he was saying, 
“T ought to apologise—I do apologise—for bringing you here, on this day, 
but—I hoped you wouldn’t mind....” 

For some moments she did not comprehend him. Absorbed in thought, 
she had continued to walk at his side without noticing where they were 
going. Kensington Gardens had been left behind a good while ago. They 
had passed, she vaguely recollected, along a series of rather narrow streets 
which grew gradually grimier and less prepossessing, and had just turned to 
the left, up a more crowded road. This thoroughfare, too, though wider, had 
a mean, depressing aspect. The buildings on either hand were gaunt and 
bare, and carts clattered noisily over a stretch of cobbles. Something about 
the look of the place awoke, in her mind, a faint tremulous feeling of 
recognition and familiarity. 

It was not, however, till a second or two later that, in a flash, she realised 
whither their steps had all the while been trending. The dank mist, 
rendering objects indistinct at any distance exceeding 


forty or fifty yards, had, so far, hidden from her view what lay ahead, but 
now, suddenly, she saw and understood. 

There was the high brick wall, and there, thrown open between massive 
pillars of grey stone, the great wrought-iron gates. 


They were approaching the Cemetery. 
V 


“You don t mind?” asked Mr. Finlay again. “Really?” 

“No,” said Sally. ““No—of course not....”” What did he mean by ‘mind’? 
Yet that was simple enough. He didn’t know that she had ever been in here 
before. Her heart bounded, then stood still. 

“It’s not vary far,” he said, “and we won’t stop long.” 

“Shall I stay here—and wait—if you’d rather?” 

“No, no.... Come with me, unless you’d rather not yourself. There are 
just one or two points about upkeep I have to look into. I want to see the 
beggars are doing their job in the way of shrubs and things, that’s all. Don’t 
be afraid that I shall be ... emotional.” 

Mr. Finlay’s tone was dryly casual, but its matter-of-factness and the 
slight laugh with which he ended seemed, as they walked slowly up the 
drive, to be too deliberate—and too evidently unavailing. His voice fell, 
small and dead, on a reproving hush, waking no echoes and immediately 
lost and gone for nothing in the cold heavy silence of a stronger dream. “As 
far as I’m concerned,” he added presently, and with attempted briskness, “I 
see no earthly—or heavenly—reason for these pilgrimages at all, yet I 
succumb to, ahem, sentiment, like everybody else. But why so many acres 
of good building land should be dedicated to the glorification of, er, 
mortality, the Lord only knows.... Now I wonder if I remember my way. 
This place is a regular maze....” 

Once more the steady tolling of the bell; once more that standing sea of 
white and grey, the musing panorama of the tombs ... Sally had been 
unable to resist a single rapid peep through the trees in the direction of the 
flint-faced cottage with its dormer windows, and then had looked 
shrinkingly away, bending her 


glance instead on Mr. Finlay’s brown-kid-gloved right hand, which, 
clasping the handle of his neatly furled umbrella used as walking-stick, 
moved rhythmically back and forth at every measured swing. Presently he 
halted at the junction of two paths and stared around him uncertainly. “Ah, 
this is it I think.... Yes, of course, this is the way.” He resumed his leisurely 
progress, Sally, her gaze still downcast, at his side. 


It was now about three o’clock, and the foggy air had cleared a little. A 
few people, carrying flowers, passed them silently, and some others, silent 
too, were getting water from a faucet. Farther off, a man, probably one of 
the gardeners, was moving, in a cramped, peering manner, over a grave. 
Could it be Mr. Pearce, Sally wondered? A rush of crowding memories 
beset her and her eyes dimmed suddenly. There, in the distance, was the 
granite shaft and draped stone urn of Mr. Hutchison, and yonder, she knew, 
although not actually discernible, was the brawn-resembling hemisphere of 
Mrs. Barr, where Jimmy, in bygone days, had given spelling-lessons. Ten 
years ago.... Ten years ago exactly, to the very hour almost, since the 
horror and excitement of the fire on her seventh birthday. She had ventured, 
finally, to lift her head and to take in, up to those limits set by the encircling 
mist, the broadly sweeping, too familiar prospect of the Cemetery. 
Everything—or all, at least, that lay, as in a grey vignette, within her vision 
—appeared just the same, yet she was conscious also of a dreary emptiness. 
The picture was blank, utterly blank and vacant and full of an extreme 
pondering sadness she could never put into words. Not merely Jimmy, 
Thurza, were missing from that landscape, but, more distressingly, herself 
as well. Almost, she could imagine that the realler although vanished Sally 
of the ‘epprataphs’ and of the rubbish-Pit was, actually, and in suspense, 
regarding her. Revisiting these scenes, with Mr. Finlay so spick and span 
and of a different world in his trim Chesterfield and bowler hat, she felt, 
somehow, like a mere figure in a ‘story,’ like her own apparition or 
implausible invention, and as if recollection, even, were reversed or had 
acquired, momentarily, a double sense, so that she peered, not from the 
present backwards towards the past, but towards the present, wonderingly, 
from ‘then.’ ... 

“Well,” exclaimed Mr. Finlay, “here we are!” They stopped in front of a 
large iron-railed vault, and he proceeded—one disengaged 


hand in his coat pocket as he poked about the bases of the shrubs with his 
umbrella, held in the other—to examine it. “Hm ... he pronounced 
caustically, speaking to her over his shoulder, “it’s as I expected, more or 
less. ll drop a few appreciative remarks at the office as we go out.” 

While he continued his disapproving survey she stayed hesitantly at a 
short distance from the tomb. Alone of Mr. Finlay’s three rather ill-fated 
wives, Fortune had been interred elsewhere, at Lotteshunt, but the vault— 


Sally had heard already or might have gathered now from the inscriptions 
—contained the remains of Marjorie and of Fortune’s predecessors, Connie 
and Esther, mothers of Phil and of herself respectively. She was, however, 
shy of seeming to intrude, and Mr. Finlay, grumpily rattling the stems of 
rusty laurel with his umbrella, did not at the moment invite her to a closer 
inspection. Why had he brought her here? The question, put thus bluntly, 
was not to trouble her acutely till a little later, yet she could hardly fail to be 
uneasily and wonderingly sensible of the intricate chain of chances and 
conflicting purposes, actions unwilled or willed, which had conspired 
towards the almost-melodrama of an expedition to this spot, upon this day, 
and in his company. Once again, more strongly than ever, she was urged to 
break free of it all. Should she take advantage of this occasion to say 
something to Mr. Finlay,—at once, before her courage ebbed? Why flinch 
from it? What prevented her? Anything would be preferable to going on 
indefinitely as at present, feeling half degraded by her cowardice in still 
keeping a secret which, if you came down to it, was never her 
responsibility. Once again, too, and after a long respite, ‘Punchinello,’—the 
jingle (nightmare version) out of Goose.... Very nearly, then, though not 
quite, she clutched at Mr. Finlay’s arm. She had, as indecision wracked her, 
a sudden violent longing to cling to him,—to cling to somebody. Not that 
she really could believe poor Jimmy knew so much! 

But the opportunity—if it were one—slipped by unseized. That impulse 
to re-establish, by some quick gesture, a sense of real kinship with her 
foster-father passed, and for a while she gave him no sign of the increasing 
inward ferment of hopes, dreads, vain regrets that wrung her. She stood, 
instead, broodingly, in a kind of mournful daze, looking out raptly on the 
vapour-shrouded slopes, letting her glance stray, painfully though almost 


idly, over the teeming aisles, thronged terraces, packed plains and steeps 
and valleys of the Cemetery. 

A vast soberness, a cold impersonal melancholy, informed the view. 
Long ago, she had been able to endue the tombs with quasi-sentience, 
thinking of them as grouped in marching regiments and battalions, but now, 
as she scanned them, they wore an altered aspect. Some sort of bleak and 
inert passion, truly, seemed still to have its residence in those sepulchral 
hosts, yet it was dead and of the dead, inanimate, or at least alien and 
unidentifiable with any life she knew. Her gaze, wandering numbly in the 


stony wilderness, halted against her will to pick out, here and there, 
remembered fragments. Around that bristling hillock, floating half-islanded 
above the rack of creeping mist that filled a gulf, she had played hide and 
seek amongst the graves with Jimmy many a time. Nearer, and to the left, 
should be the spot— it was upon a spur which, jutting headland-like into 
the same wide shallow dip, had been surmounted by a huge black marble 
cross—where he and she had found a sixpence once.... Recognition 
faltered and grew vague. No, she could not be sure, and anyhow what was 
the good? The prospect, as she conned it, became blanker, more forlorn, 
smote on her with a feeling of exquisite sadness. The keynote of the whole 
was doleful emptiness. Jimmy was gone, and Thurza, even Mr. Swales — 
and Sally too. Oh, yes, she had changed a lot since then. An innocence, 
which need have little to do with technical ‘ignorance,’ at best but relative, 
and was, rather, an untested confidence and sanguineness about things and 
people generally, had, largely, faded. She was far, perhaps, from realising as 
much distinctly, yet she perceived it dimly, without words. Suddenly, a 
lump rose in her throat and she was choked with a queer, self-pitying 
emotion that had no proper name. Her body, all at once, was convulsed 
with stifled sobs. 

Mr. Finlay sprang instantly to her side. “Sally—my dear child —what is 
it? Tell me, what is it?” 

For reply, she could only shake her head at him. 

“Lord! This is awful.... I had no idea.... But that’s no excuse. Let’s 
come away from the damned place.... What possessed me to bring you 
here I don’t know.... And on your birthday! Heavens, what an idiot!” 

He had laid an arm round her neck consolingly, and now 


increased his pressure to urge her gently forward. “Come along. ... Let’s 
get out of this. Lord help me, what a fool ...!” 


VI 


They retraced their steps rapidly. The mist had thickened again and the 
tombs, as they passed them, loomed and retreated softly, rank on tiptoe 
rank. Sally held her glance averted from the cottage. Her sobs had ceased 
and presently she managed a faint smile. “I’m—sorry,” she murmured. 


“No, no ...” protested Mr. Finlay. “7’m the one who’s sorry. ... What a 
mess! What a way to ruin an afternoon for you, confound it! But you must 
cheer up for the rest of the day if you can and let me try to make amends... 

That his penitence was unfeigned there seemed no reasonable doubt. 
Without delaying to call in at the Cemetery Office as he had said, he 
hurried Sally into the road and hailed a taxi. Inside it, he put the fingers of 
one hand upon her arm, and she imagined that they trembled slightly. 

“Tell me,” he said, “was it just the general, er, lugubriousness that upset 
you, or—anything particular?” 

Sally, fearing the expression she had already noticed on his face, would 
not meet his eyes. “Oh ... I don’t know,” she said. “I was silly.... I don’t 
know....” As she said this, she seemed to lose forever some most precious 
opportunity. 

For she did know, partially and in a way. The unexpected visit to the 
Cemetery, beyond distressing her by its immediate resurrecting of a 
thousand harrowing memories, had seemed to shew her, in a single swift 
revealing flash, where and to whom she properly belonged. To people like 
poor Thurza, Uncle Plack, she thought, “back there,—not here, to Mr. 
Finlay, even Phil.... She felt very hopeless about it. 

And if, with the bad dream of Eric in her mind, she had prevision of a 
crisis close at hand, a choice to make, it was no easier to cope with upon 
that account. At the best, and whatever her decision was, she would be no 
nearer to the sort of things that Thurza meant for her. It seemed probable 
indeed that the next step would set her farther off.... Yet, if that were so, 
and just because of it—because she might again be driven to accept a 
course which outwardly denied the suddenly re-realised 


Sally of the graveyard and the fish-shop—she could perhaps, rebelliously 
and in her heart of hearts, stay loyal;—all the more. 

At the moment, however, she felt sick and miserable. She dreaded the 
‘dinner out,’ and the play afterwards,—and coming home.... 


CHAPTER FOUR 


I 


DOWN for the ‘long,’ Phil was established in digs near Hans Crescent, 
saying, to excuse such strangeness, that he could read so much better in 
town, where he knew practically nobody, than in the country, where he 
presumably would have to be attached to somebody. His father, accepting 
this explanation without comment, had made the gesture of offering him a 
room at Emperor’s Gate and had accepted its refusal without comment also. 
As a compromise, Phil came to lunch or dinner fairly often, and went for 
walks with Sally when he could—which was not so frequently. 

Sally had sat, in June, for her exam, and was pretty certain she had 
failed. Study for it had been interfered with in a variety of ways. For one 
thing, Mr. Finlay was constantly suggesting some fresh distraction—the 
Academy, the Royal Tournament at Olympia, the Trooping of the Colour 
and the Aidershot Tattoo—and for another, she had spells of wondering 
what was the sense of going in for the exam at all. 

“Oh,” people had assured her vaguely, “it’s always a good thing to get 
through London Matric.,—always....” 

Maybe, and perhaps.... 

Anyhow, the pass-list, for whatever little difference it might make, was 
to be out during the first week in August. 


II 


At Eric’s, it had been comparatively simple to run away, but the case 
was altered here. She herself had altered, and circumstances were altered 
too. There was no evident city of Refuge, such as Porcelli’s, any more, to 
flee to, nor was she so despairing, yet, as she had been at Chelsea. Not yet 
and not quite.... Mr. Finlay had for years been very kind to her, and she still 
fought hard to like him, as she really had continued to like him ever since 
the far-off time when she had adored his twenty-five pairs of 


boots. She was not perfectly sure that she wanted to run away. 


None the less, the Cemetery visit had affected her profoundly. She was 
homesick for a ‘home’ that existed only in her memory and could never, 
whatever happened, be paralleled or repeated in the future. Pretty often, she 
would have dreams, or half-nightmares, about Jimmy and the bread-knife 
or even about playing ‘Tozer’ with Muriel and Alice. Frequently, also, she 
had an itch to revisit not merely the Cemetery but other places too— 
Dulwich, the Recreation Ground and Ratcliff. Yet what would be the good 
of that? She longed to discover some one she could talk and cling to and 
have trust in,—and she could find nobody. There was no one who could 
have made anything of her yearnings over a ‘sordid’ past, no one to whom 
they would not have seemed utterly incomprehensible. 

As for Mr. Finlay, apart from more recent and serious reasons which put 
him altogether out of court as a confidant, he had of course been 
systematically lied to by Fortune and herself in the ‘Phipps’ business, and, 
besides that, seemed latterly (it was, no doubt, as well) to shy off from the 
least reference to Sally’s antecedents or previous history and adventures as 
from a subject which he found extraordinarily distasteful. 

“Of course,” Sally remembered Emily’s having casually thrown out after 
meeting him and Phil that day at lunch, “you are his daughter—to all 
intents and purposes—aren’t you? Mother was wondering....” 

Sally, confused, had had no clear reply to make. At school, she had 
misrepresented her relationship to Mr. Finlay, and it had been terribly 
embarrassing to be caught out at last in such falsehoods. Unable to give 
Emily a direct-sounding answer, she had still seemed to be equivocating; or 
concealing something. Mr. Finlay, in the past, had several times, to Sally’s 
increasing fear, mooted the question of adoption, but since their coming to 
London the matter had hung fire, and she had good reason to suppose that 
he had dropped the project definitely. 

“Well then,” Emily had concluded, with faint archness, “you aren’t 
young Mr. Finlay’s sister yet after all, not even his ‘adopted’ sister, are 
you? I think he’s perfectly sweet.... And it doesn’t take five minutes for any 
one to see he’s grotesquely fond of you....”’ 

Phil, Phil.... Yes, finally there was poor old Phil. What was 


to be done with poor old Phil? She had let him embrace her again last 
Easter, but a number of considerations had subsequently made it necessary 
to discourage him. Since his rebuff, he had kept on hanging round in a 


grumpy, ‘skirmishing’ manner, seeing her whenever he got the chance and 
succeeding in escorting her to a cricket match, a theatre matinee and a 
motor-race at Brooklands. Sally was as happy in his company as she could 
be nowadays with any one, and that seemed unfair because He was always 
so obviously discontented and uneasy and she could grant him no more 
favours. It was largely his present air of a worried watch-dog that appeared 
to have ruled out further kissing or at least to have given her such a feeling 
of constraint that it was not worth while. 

No, there was nothing to be hoped for in that quarter, and she could 
never now confide her woes to him,—although, a year ago, after what 
passed between them in the coach-house, she had been on the very verge of 
doing so. Largely because (as she realised) she had been near to falling half 
in love with him, and also through a kind of gratitude for his having 
disclosed what he had to her, she had been ready to pour out the whole 
tangled story— or almost the whole of it—but, as it was, that chance had 
been let slip. Phil had tried to question her once or twice concerning 
Porcelli’s and the fictitious aunt, then, plainly wounded by her perturbed 
reticence, had instantly desisted. Sally had been terribly tempted, had he 
known it, to make a clean breast of things to him, but by this time, when 
there would be so much more to tell which could not possibly be told, it 
was too late for any partial baring of the truth. 

She was thrown back, increasingly, on her own melancholy. Only dear 
Thurza’s photograph, which had lain undisturbed for close upon a twelve- 
month in its hiding-place, was gazed at long and sadly. 


Il 


One day, however, it was missing, and Sally had a fearful scare, though 
it turned up all right in the end. 

Indeed, it had never really been lost. 

Sally, after taking it out of the small trunk where she kept it locked up, 
had, with a carelessness that subsequently made her shiver, put it away in a 
drawer instead—and then unaccountably 


forgotten she had done so. She had actually looked for it in the trunk again 
and been horrified not to find it there. The drawer, fortunately, had been 
locked as well, so no great harm resulted, except to her nerves, but, 


incredible as it seemed to her later, she had not remembered about the new 
hiding-place till half an hour had passed. 

In her distress she had been unable to forbear from asking the maids if 
they had seen it, and, as ill-luck would have it, Mr. Finlay overheard 
something of the fuss. “A photograph,’ Drummond had been repeating to 
Futter. “Miss Sally’s lost a photograph. ... He had said nothing at the time, 
but, having evidently noticed her extreme concern, asked her, the same 
evening, whether the photograph had been discovered. “Oh, yes, thanks,” 
said Sally. “I found it under some books. It was a—photo of—Fortune. ... 
As it happened, she did possess an unframed portrait of Fortune which she 
could now leave about her room in casual prominence, letting it do duty for 
the other in case he ever became curious. 

But she remained considerably flustered by the little contretemps. With 
her reawakened consciousness of guilty concealment, she was afraid that 
Mr. Finlay might still think that this was a strangely secretive way for her 
to have behaved over a photograph of Fortune,—and apart from that her 
own curious lapse of memory was worrying. As soon as she had 
delightedly come upon her mislaid treasure in the drawer, she distinctly 
recollected having locked it up there in a hurry at the fancied sound of 
some one’s footsteps outside the door, yet in the interval she had been 
genuinely distracted at its supposed loss. Once more, she was torn by 
doubts about the advisability of destroying it. No; with her recently 
intensified tendency to hoard, if only mentally, everything even faintly 
emblematic or reminiscent of Thurza, she could not bring herself to that, 
but she must certainly not be so strangely forgetful in the future. Her 
present brooding habit had so grown on her that her mind was scarcely 
better than a sieve and she could no longer concentrate upon her reading or 
anything else. Where should she hide the photograph? Perhaps the drawer, 
which also contained her gold pendant, would be more get-attable than the 
trunk and just as safe.... 

Henceforward, she was most particular about keeping the drawer locked 
and its key always in her purse. 


IV 


The pass-list was out and her name was not there. “Never mind,” said 
Mr. Finlay. “Better luck next time.” Sally did not mind—except that it 


would be a nuisance to go on pretending to study for ‘next time.’ 

“Not at all,” he startlingly admonished her. “Not at all. If only we insist 
on seeing it as part of a campaign. Our very own original and private 
campaign. Do we lack an incentive? Then we proceed to manufacture one. 
Humbug, eh? But it soon becomes the genuine article if we’re persistent. 
Really, our motives are quite pathetically susceptible of, er, manipulation. 
There’s a lot in Coué. ‘Every day and in every way we long more and more 
to be a Librarian,’ for instance. And presently, perhaps, we will long to. 
Why not? Personally, I should have thought the Librarian idea would rather 
have appealed to us....” 

It had come about as simply as that. Sally, who had not, to her 
knowledge, betrayed her extreme luke-warmness about examinations in so 
many words, felt uncomfortably as though her foster-father had the 
uncanny power of reading her thoughts. He had spoken in a tone of mock- 
sententiousness, and she doubted his belief in the kind of self-hypnotism he 
appeared to advocate, yet, none the less, his Librarian suggestion had 
‘caught on.’ 

Pretty mildly, it was true—and of course there was no ‘Hey, presto!’ 
creation of enthusiasm for the scheme—but still, as he had said, ‘Why not?’ 
Except when just too ‘slack’ and dispirited to care much about anything at 
all, she did see that her only hope lay in a speedy measure of independence, 
and being a Librarian sounded no worse than most other ‘professions,’— 
better than many. She would have preferred music or stage-dancing, but 
somehow so literal a following in Thurza’s footsteps (Esther’s too!) struck 
her as faintly ‘melodramatic’ besides being a bit impracticable in view of 
Mr. Finlay’s almost certain disapproval. The Librarian notion was far more 
presently feasible, and served well enough. There was a recognised exam, 
for it, she found, and as a first step towards the necessary diploma she 
might profitably have a second shot at Matric. With a correspondence 
course from Cambridge to keep her up to the mark, she recommenced 
preparing for it in the autumn, deciding, so as to make surer of passing, 


to take it not at the earliest possible opportunity but in the June of the 
ensuing year. 

So far so good,—and it was fortunate that she had now some sort of an 
objective held in view. Apart from that her days would have been drearier 
and more troubled than they were. She had an unreal, ‘hothouse’ feeling, 


and a wondering, frightened, sleep-walking feeling of playing at something 
she didn’t like without disliking it intensely enough to pinch her little finger 
and wake up from the dream and see whether what seemed to be happening 
were actual fact or curious, unhappy masquerade. Yet, off and on, she still 
liked Mr. Finlay—and liked Sally too. Disappointment and a kind of self- 
pity she experienced often; self-contempt or self-reprobation never. What 
would Thurza have said? Thurza, she thought, would have understood the 
difficulties and ‘made allowances.’ ... 


V 


Time drifted. At Christmas, Phil reappeared, and then, after 
distinguishing himself by a fit one day at tea, departed in a pet for 
Cheltenham. The fit, not lacking a faintly comic aspect, was neither violent 
nor prolonged and was the first he had had for over eighteen months, but its 
net effect on Sally was distinctly depressing just the same. She knew by 
this, partly from his own lugubrious half-confidences, that Phil’s seizures, 
whatever they might be, were not epileptic. If they had been, his memory 
would have been blank of them afterwards, which was not quite the case, 
and, besides that, various other characteristics of the typical ‘grand mal’ 
such as teeth-snapping, dilated pupils, snorings, and a possible subsequent 
passage into the milder terminal state called epilepsia larvata, were absent 
or not pronounced. Despite these reassurances, however, she remained 
disproportionately upset by having witnessed the attack, and the New Year, 
altogether, opened gloomily. Felicia, moreover, was announced to be very 
ill. She was suspected of suffering from an incurable malady and Mr. 
Finlay was asked to go and see her. Reluctantly, he went, stayed away one 
night, and, further to augment the general despondency, came back in an 
exceedingly bad temper. 

Sally went on dully swatting for her exam. Making a show of doing so, 
that was to say. The Librarian job was ages ahead and 


nonsense anyhow: she felt listless and discouraged. April, with her 
birthday, was here again, before she knew it. She was eighteen. What was 
going to happen to her, eventually, in the next three years, in the next two 
years, or in one? Mr. Finlay was not a bit happier than she was herself. He 
went to the office off Leadenhall Street each morning and returned for tea. 


Sally heaved a sigh, half dejected and half merely irritated, whenever she 
heard his latch-key thrust into the front-door. Oh hell....! It was pretty 
hopeless. ‘Doing something desperate’ might not be practical politics just 
yet, but at least it had drawn within the range of contemplation. 

Did Mr. Finlay guess her mood, she wondered? She could not make him 
out. A mere nothing nowadays would send him into a cold, steely passion, 
and, worst of all, he either did not trouble or was unable to conceal his 
jealousy of Phil. And not of Phil alone. The two Musgrave boys, Tony and 
Derek, and a young man called Peter Keown-Bishop belonged to a mixed 
hockey club with a ground near Barons Court and had turned gaily up one 
evening unannounced to invite Sally’s membership. Encountering her 
foster-father, they had been received with such marked ungraciousness that 
none of them had visited the house again. Mr. Finlay had afterwards made 
some sort of curt apology for his behaviour, but he could plainly no longer 
be counted on to keep his temper and his ‘nerves’ in leash. Towards Sally, 
his demeanour was alternately frigid and—the reverse of frigid. For a week 
or ten days at a stretch, sometimes, he would abstain entirely from kissing 
her, looking at her in a strange, brooding manner and hardly speaking to her 
—and then, for a roughly corresponding period, the pendulum would swing 
the other way with equal force. Which of the two phases she dreaded more 
she would have found it difficult to say. 

Nevertheless, despite these symptoms of a gradually failing self-control, 
he remained, in his moments of greatest affection and intimacy, as 
uncommunicatively withdrawn as ever. Sally, after leaving school, had 
been constantly in his society for upwards of two years, yet she knew next 
to nothing of his real feelings about his son, the Tallisons, his three wives 
and the little daughter who had died. Never, since Fortune’s death, had 
Sally heard him mention any of those people with whom, as Esther’s 
friends, he must have been so closely though incongruously, almost 
incredibly, 


associated;—never a single word of Thurza, Uncle Plack,—or of that man 
whose very name appeared a sort of shrouding namelessness, incitement 
simultaneously to a dejected speculation and to a panic shrinking of her 
mind from further facts—of Larry Litho. 

Another world.... It was another world, which she, through Thurza, 
could interpret and remember, partially, from the inside; he, as she thought, 


and guessing nothing of her hidden memories, from the outside alone.... 

Once, when she believed him not yet returned from the city, she had 
been seated at the Baby Grand in the upstairs drawing-room. Her fingers, 
where the piano was concerned, were unruly members, but she ‘felt’ what 
she was playing—even when she could not really play it—none the less. 
Her intentions, as the music-master at school had often cynically remarked, 
were admirable. Tears welled in her eyes. 

Suddenly Mr. Finlay entered. His face was strained, but he had his hands 
in his pockets to assist a would-be casual air. “So ...!” he said. “Handel, 
eh? The old Largo.... Well, Sam Butler was fond of Handel, anyway....” 

Sally got up from the piano-stool. She felt miserable and indignant. It 
was ridiculous to be annoyed with Mr. Finlay over such a trifle, yet this was 
one of the moments when she could almost hate him. 


VI 


In August, came a change. So far, 1928 had been, for Sally, a perfectly 
rotten year, but from now onwards it was to be if not continuously brighter 
at least more hopeful and exciting. The event which initiated so welcome 
an alteration in the entire course of her affairs was not the examination 
itself or even the inclusion of her name, this time, in the pass-list, yet it was 
directly connected with the examination and might never have occurred had 
she failed again instead of scraping through. 

The good news had reached her first by a wire from the correspondence 
college, and presently she was able to stroll over to the Imperial Institute 
and inspect the official list of successful candidates, hung up outside the 
building in a sort of shallow cabinet or frame with a hinged and locked 
glass front. A year 


ago her name had, naturally, been absent, and it was rather jolly to sec it 
there at last, between ‘497 Phillips, Thomas, Arbroath Academy’ and ‘503 
Pickthorne, Wilhelmina Joyce, Private Study. Passing Matric. at eighteen 
was certainly no prodigious feat, yet it was an ‘achievement’ in a small 
way. Only the ‘Phipps’ annoyed her. She did not cease to deplore the feeble 
inspiration by which Fortune had saddled her with a name like that for the 
remainder, it might well be, of her mortal life.... Still, on the whole, she felt 
distinctly cheered. 


One afternoon, a fortnight or so later, she was wandering up Charing 
Cross Road. Her elation over passing had subsided somewhat, but now that 
Matric. was satisfactorily behind her she had to think about buying new 
text-books, a good many of which might be obtained second-hand. A large 
attaché-case was already weighted with six or seven bulky volumes, and, as 
the money she had started out with was nearly spent, she could make no 
further purchases. She loitered northwards, pausing occasionally in front of 
the jumbled unassortments of cheaper books, stacked or ‘boxed’ on the 
pavement, and idly noticing a title here and there. Peggy Little Squire, The 
Tractarians Exposed, Life of J. A. Kensit, The Smoking Leg, The Third 
Book of Artemas.... Arriving eventually at the Astoria Dance Hall and 
Cinema, she halted a moment, and then, instead of going on into the bustle 
and confusion of Tottenham Circus, turned back and to the right along 
Sutton Street towards Soho Square. It was about four o’clock, and hot. 
Ahead of her, somewhere, a piano-organ had been grinding out “Nelson’s 
Death,” the final bars of the dirge now followed immediately by a tune that 
seemed much more ancient, though of merely half a dozen years ago: “I’m 
forever Blowing Bubbles.” ... Sally wished it would stop. 

This was the street down which she and Thurza had walked after leaving 
the Commercial Photographic Studios. London, of course, was necessarily 
full for her of similar memories and it was foolish to yield constantly to 
sentiment, yet today her mood was again unconquerably one of sorrowful 
reminiscence. A number of things, it chanced, had contributed, in the last 
five minutes, to its encouragement. Not only Sutton Street, and the hurdy- 
gurdy (which reminded her of dancing outside the Wheel & Harrow), but 
even a title she had glimpsed amongst the dusty pile of ‘thruppennies’— 
The Third Book of Artemas. Uncle Plack, 


she recalled, had, in the fish-shop period, been given a copy of the original 
First Book of the series by a friend, and greatly relished its diverting 
account, in what purported to be biblical phraseology, of current war-time 
happenings. He had never tired of chuckling over it and quoting from it, 
and Sally still faintly recollected something of its always despicable ‘Mud’ 
and ‘Willi’ and always admirably valiant ‘Men of En.’ ... 

She continued westwards, across Regent Street, and came out, by Upper 
Brook Street, opposite the Park, which she entered at the Grosvenor Gate. 
For a while, vaguely enjoying the cool look of the water and the greenery, 


she dawdlingly skirted the nearer bank of the Serpentine, but once over the 
bridge she quickened her pace, leaving the Park by the Alexandra Gate and 
striking south down Exhibition Road. The fancy took her, as she was so 
close, to turn along Imperial Institute Road and have another peep at the 
framed pass-list. 

On this occasion, however, the sight of her name failed to produce much 
feeling of exultation. She was, by now, too familiar with its printed 
appearance there for further gloating. Her original satisfaction had grown 
stale and faded, and her thoughts were still busy, in a melancholy way, with 
the themes suggested to her by the barrel-organ and the Book of Artemas. If 
only, she said to herself, poor Uncle Plack had not died, he would have 
been some one to have gone to in her discontent and trouble. Or anybody 
else, almost, of the people she had used to know. If only they had not all 
vanished, and she could fall in with just one of them again.... Perhaps she 
could.... There were several she might at least attempt to find. It was worth 
bestirring herself and trying. Why not? Yes, possibly she even could.... 

Round another pass-list, a few feet off, some youths and young men had 
been congregated in a craning, scuffling knot, and were now boisterously 
shouting and singing. One of them, producing a tennis-ball from his pocket, 
started ‘dribbling’ through the rest, barging and upsetting as many as he 
could. A second, after slashing at the ball with a cane, began to strut 
backwards and forwards on his toes, ‘snaking’ his hips and twirling the 
stick. “This is how Fred Barnes goes.... I say, this is Fred Barnes....” 

Sally did not pay their horseplay much attention. There were always a 
lot of different pass-lists hanging up here and a lot of people gazing at 
them, joyfully or sadly. None the less, she did, 


presently, move nearer to the little side-door, under the great steps, marked 
‘Examination Candidates Only,’ and, with some faint stirring maybe of 
aimless curiosity, glance up at the list which the young men had recently 
been reading. While she continued to ponder, in growing excitement, the 
new idea which had just come to her, her eyes roamed absently over the 
long lines of names. 

Two things happened suddenly, and almost simultaneously. She saw the 
name first and then, a second later, heard it. “Oh ... shut up, Mauleverer, 
you sublime ass.... Shut up ...!” 


She turned instantly, and stared, her heart leaping. There was no doubt 
as to which of the young men had been addressed as Mauleverer, for he 
was chivvying his protesting friend round and round the wide asphalt space 
and repeatedly though playfully kicking him with a gracefully extended 
shoe-point. The cry of expostulation, also, was reiterated. “Oh, shut up, 
Mauleverer ... you giddy ape!” Sally went on staring. Was that, was that— 
Bertie ...? Yes, it was. She knew him.... Oh yes, yes, yes, it was.... 

What his companions must have thought of her subsequent behaviour 
she could not tell, or, at the moment, care. She ran to him and stood before 
him, gasping, but not yet speaking. Nudged by the ill-used friend, who saw 
her first, he wheeled, then, motionless, stared back at her, in astonishment. 

Sally struggled for words. “I... ’m ... Sally,” she got out at length. 
“Don’t you—know me? I’m Sally....” 

For a few seconds he remained mystified, but presently, his brow 
clearing, his whole face broke into a delighted smile of recognition. 

“What ...?” he said. “Sally?—Sally Newton? ... Good Lord.... You’re 
Sally Newton.... Well ’'m damned.... I say, good Lord ...!” 

He put out his hand, clasping hers fervently. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


I 


AUGUST, September, October.... Could it already be two months since 
that handclasp? Sally was half distracted by joy and an unfathomed fear in 
turns, yet more dreariness at least was gone. The very breath of the chilly 
autumn evenings, sharp with the hurrying far-off smell of early frost and 
bitter with the pungent bonfire tang of all the smouldering garden leaves in 
Kensington, brought to her, itchingly, a tranced though quickened sense of 
tingling mystery. Staid Emperor’s Gate itself had, as the fogs spread, a rapt, 
looming, stealthy air. Looking out of her bedroom window a little after 
dawn, when lights still glimmered wan and soiled in the tall houses 
opposite, Sally would watch the maids shaking mats in shivering vigour on 
the front steps;—and the maids too appeared informed by some queer 
excitement. Even the old-soldiering area cats, she fancied, slinking home 
through the cold with an offended, venomously disparaging mien, seemed 
different... 

She also, more than any one or anything besides, was changed. Long, 
long ago, at the Tunstall School, she had seen the derisively and 
ungrammatically scrawled legend: “Cissie Custance go with Tommy 
Bighouse’”—and now she was proud and just vulgarly blissful at ‘going 
with’ Bertie. As often as it could possibly be managed, she ‘went with’ 
him. The mirror confirmed her knowledge that she was prettier than she 
had ever been.... 

Was it too good to last? Frequently, since their intimacy was clandestine, 
there were narrow shaves. Less intoxicated, she would have trembled at the 
thousand subterfuges necessary to keep this state of affairs precariously in 
being. Almost every tryst was fraught with danger, while at ‘home,’ in 
Emperor’s Gate, she skated on thinner ice each day. 

Such hazards were part of the thrill of the game, but they were one of its 
worries too. 


II 


“Why?” Bertie had asked. “What’s the idea of so much secrecy? And 
living with this Finlay ogre under a false name! Tut-tut! Why mayn’t I 
press my advances and what not in the accustomed manner of our day and 
age? Is your fair hand already bestowed upon another, or is it simply that I 
ain’t presentable?” 

At the last enquiry he had grinned. He knew that he was ‘presentable’ all 
right! His face, across the bamboo tea-table of ‘Jane’s Pantry,’ had a proud 
childishness, a sort of innocent haughtiness, too naively winning in a happy 
assurance about himself and life to be called conceit. This had been at their 
second meeting in the latter part of August. At the first, outside the 
Imperial Institute, he had had to dash off, after giving her a phone number, 
to keep an appointment. Sally, ringing him up next morning, had been 
compelled to spend the week-end in a ferment of doubt and joy and longing 
before a rendezvous was arranged and she could sec him again. But now, 
under the crimson-shaded basement lamps of the ‘Pantry,’ she found her 
fears dispelled. He had had no chance, so far, of doing more than squeeze 
her hand, yet he was taking it for granted, apparently, that they should go 
on from where they had left off six years ago. She was so melted with 
exquisite relief that she could have cried. 

And clear of the café, afterwards, he had ‘pressed his advances’ beyond 
mere hand-squeezing. The sun was setting as they had strolled in some 
tree-bordered open space—she did not even remember which—and had 
talked, rather chaotically, of this and that. Dusk, so impatiently awaited, 
slowly fell and they had kissed at last. Lights were beginning to twinkle 
here and there on the edges of the common and she would be late for 
dinner, but what could being late matter when she had Bertie, Bertie, Bertie 
...2 The tones of his voice rang upon her like tones of her own voice that 
she had missed, like echoes of something long mourned as lost and then 
sprung suddenly, almost too sweetly, back to life. 

The idea of being less generous to him than he and she both wanted, the 
nice calculation of just how much or how little to give without risk of 
seeming ‘cheap,’ had never occurred to her. 


His was an easy conquest; indeed, he had no conquest to make. He could 
do any imprudent thing he wished with her, anything whatever. 


Il 


Since then, they had seen each other pretty often, say twice a week on an 
average. Bertie’s early scientific bent had indicated medicine as a congenial 
career, and thanks mainly to the recent liberality of an uncle who had been 
impressed with his talents this ambition was now, rather belatedly, in a fair 
way of being realised. He was studying for his First Medical at a college 
near Red Lion Square, but although he had a lot of leeway to make up, as 
he was already over twenty, he appeared to be a remarkably care-free 
young man, and was usually ready to give an afternoon’s Botany or 
Chemistry a miss when Sally was able to go out with him. Captain 
Mauleverer had died two years ago, and Mrs. Mauleverer had left the 
Homes to become companion to a general’s widow in Eastbourne, where 
‘Auntie’ Lydia, strange to say, was settled too, having indeed been 
somehow instrumental in securing her the post. Bertie himself was 
quartered, a bit inconveniently for Red Lion Square, in digs near New 
Cross Gate, whence he came up to Holborn every day, save Saturdays and 
Sundays, from the South-Eastern station. Sally had been down there once 
for tea, walking with him, later, along the side of a canal that lay by a 
timber wharf and brewery. That was her most daring venture yet. 

Some kind of pretext, naturally, had had to be invented for her recurring 
absences, and its manufacture turned out surprisingly easy. For the eventual 
Library exam, a certain acquaintance with Italian was required, which, 
Sally argued, might be gained more thoroughly and quickly by attending 
classes than by correspondence. Mr. Finlay had made no objection, and it 
was agreed that she should be entered as an undergraduate at Kings 
College, offering Italian as one subject at Inter. Arts—which she might as 
well take in her stride while she was about it—and starting work at the 
beginning of the Christmas term. 

This arrangement had simplified matters enormously, and, in addition, 
Mr. Finlay’s own attitude happened at the moment to contribute, though he 
did not know it, to the success of her designs. 


Sally’s commitment to her new double life chanced, in its early stages, to 
coincide propitiously (she thought) with one of her foster-father’s periods 
of withdrawal and aloofness, exceptionally prolonged. Ordinarily, his 
brooding manner might have occasioned nervousness, but now, since it 
furthered her schemes, she found it merely lucky. 


She refused to read it as, in any sense, a danger-signal. 
IV 


So, for three months almost, things had continued. Bertie, at first 
naturally puzzled by the obligation to circumspection which she enforced 
upon him, had finally accepted it and her inadequate explanations with a 
shrug and a grimace. “Christ!” he had exclaimed. “Are we still way back 
in the ’sixties, does he think? Can’t he at least let modern fiction give him 
an inkling of what ‘boy friend’ means? The old —er must be a fearful dog- 
in-the-manger, since presumably he doesn’t contemplate treating you with 
anything but perfect respect himself.... I hope he don’t, that is. Well, to hell 
with the son of a bitch! May his orchids turn to rattlesnakes and bite him is 
my fervent prayer....” 

Sally, for her part, had small love of subterfuge for its own sake, yet she 
was so anxious for her meetings with Bertie to suffer no interference that 
she dared not risk presenting him to Mr. Finlay. Her foster-father must 
know, of course, that she was on normal terms of good-fellowship with her 
co-students at King’s —young men as well as maidens—and later on, 
conceivably, the way having been paved with casual allusions, Bertie might 
somehow be palmed off as one of them; but she realised instinctively that 
premature introduction of him now, as a picked specimen, was likely to 
prove disastrous. Mr. Finlay’s jealousy, whether confessed or not, would be 
inflamed and she might never, without open rupture, see Bertie any more; 
while, in addition, there would continually be the fear of Bertie’s 
innocently divulging something Mr. Finlay mustn’t know. Unless warned 
beforehand, he would be always liable to make some chance remark which 
would bring down the whole precarious, complicated fabric of deceit and 
lies about her ears. 

Nor, similarly, was she prepared as yet to let her lover learn what he 
might learn if he encountered Mr. Finlay. The argument 


for secrecy applied, with equal cogency, both ways. Even to Bertie, so far, 
she had breathed no word about the Esther mystery, much as she often 
longed to. It was one of the only two things she had not told him, and until 
she did, if ever, tell him, he and her foster-father must be kept apart. 


Not merely in regard to strict concealment of their joint ‘affair’ from 
other eyes but in regard, as well, to what he surely recognised as Sally’s 
reticence, towards him, about her previous history, Bertie’s own attitude 
had seemed, at least to begin with, almost too readily accommodating and 
compliant. Reticence, she knew, was necessary and unavoidable, yet she 
couldn’t help feeling sometimes, aggrievedly, that it ought not to have 
appeared so necessary and unavoidable to him. He remembered, of course, 
her stories of Thurza—particularly that of the ‘blowing-up’ which, as a 
ferocious serio-comedy, had so fascinated him—and Sally had told him of 
her removal subsequently by Fortune from Porcelli’s, but an occasional 
half-joking reference to her ‘dark and chequered past’ was as near, usually, 
as he got to questioning her. Was he, she wondered, a tiny bit ashamed, not, 
certainly, of her but of the Homes and her connection with them? Was that 
why it was evidently as much his wish as hers that their relation should 
remain sub rosa? “Oh, yes, rather,” he had agreed. “You’re right, absolutely 
right ... the whole business has to stay under our hats, for the present 
anyway.” His mother ... he would murmur in vague explanation, or his 
uncle.... No, it would never do.... 

Such unexpected acquiescence and incuriosity might ‘suit her book,’ yet 
it disturbed and puzzled her as well, making her more desirous, and not 
less, of telling Bertie the entire truth. He was put off too easily, ‘respected 
her reserve’ (if that was it) too thoroughly,—and she had several times 
approached the point of, almost, forcing him to share her fullest 
confidences against his will. All that restrained her was a dread of 
displeasing or disappointing him in some way, or (and this she recognised 
by instinct) of discouraging him by giving him a wrong impression of the 
gravity of her affairs. Bertie’s insouciant temperament had an aversion for 
responsibilities and involvements, as she was quick to find out, and she was 
bewilderedly anxious to adapt herself. But if—if only she could be certain 
he cared for her enough she wouldn’t be so frightened of that ‘doing 
something desperate’ idea with which she had been toying for so long. 
With Bertie to back her up in 


whatever fashion was needed, she might really be emboldened to announce 
her independence and set about a career, or at least a manner of earning her 
living, and finish with all the ambiguities of Emperor’s Gate forever. 


As it was, however, she still hesitated to take the plunge, and if Bertie 
was, inwardly, aware of constraint and oddity in her behaviour she 
preferred him to ascribe it to her guardian’s jealous tyranny rather than to 
anything ‘mysterious’ which would demand elucidation. 

Though that was dangerous too.... Perhaps she had erred in encouraging 
Bertie to believe Mr. Finlay a tyrant. Perhaps Bertie in his turn would 
become jealous of Mr. Finlay. Unjustly jealous, —oh, unjustly, if she could 
but more safely have relied on him to read her heart,—judge her by that 
and not, instead, by what might be accusingly called ‘facts.’ ... 

Yes, there was this worst problem to consider still. Latterly,— while her 
foster-father’s coldness and abstention from overt demonstrations of 
affection had allowed the question to remain in uneasy abeyance—echoes 
of Eric had been mercifully infrequent, but she could not count on a 
continuance of such infrequency. Mr. Finlay’s mood, she apprehended, had 
a self-mortifying quality which was the poorest guarantee of permanence. 
What could she say to Bertie about that? What to herself? Nothing,—ah, 
nothing whatever. 

Because, on the one hand, she had to keep Mr. Finlay ignorant of Bertie, 
and, on the other, Bertie ignorant of Mr. Finlay in his double rdéle of 
mother’s-husband and a partial, troubled emulator of Eric, she seemed to 
live between two dreams. 

Yet the dream of Bertie—a stolen dream in which maybe she actually 
trusted less—appeared, when she was happiest, incomparably the realler of 
the two. 


CHAPTER SIX 


I 


NEVERTHELESS, for all her trials, Sally was later to look back upon this 
autumn—the early autumn anyhow—as on an almost halcyon period. 
‘Going with’ Bertie was, for a while, enough, despite her intermittent worry 
over other things. Mr. Finlay had retired into his shell, and that struck her 
merely as an occasion for thankfulness. Phil, down from Cambridge for the 
last time, was restive and unhappy in Knightsbridge or in Cheltenham and 
had had a further series of ‘attacks,’ but she had temporarily hardened her 
heart towards him. Her studies were shamelessly scamped. The mornings at 
King’s were farcical, and such of the afternoons as she had to spend there if 
Bertie were not available. ‘Absences’ mounted up. What did that matter? 
Bertie, a dear obsession, filled her life.... 

In this state of mind there was, no doubt, a sort of recklessness not 
wholly undeliberated. And an admixture, therefore, of implied foreboding 
too. The morrow could not be predicted. Why let its vaguely threatening 
shadow fall across the blissful present? 

Bertie, also, she must believe, felt much the same. Oh hell, she was a 
terrible ‘clinger,’ she feared, yet how could she pretend to adore him less 
than she did? But was he as likely as she to ‘stick,’ for ever and ever? Did 
he intend, perhaps, some time, to marry her ‘and all that’? She didn’t ask 
him and he had never spoken about it. Indeed, he seemed if anything more 
heedless of the future than herself, and this not only in regard to their 
‘affair.’ His happy-go-lucky neglect of his work, for instance, was really 
the limit. Sally’s equally disgraceful lack of application to Italian didn’t 
matter, because the Library idea was a joke anyhow, but in Bertie’s case it 
was quite different. His exams, were important, and for every one’s sake he 
had to ‘get on’ and carve out a career, yet instead of doing so he slacked 
atrociously. Often, she had discovered, when he was supposed to be at Red 
Lion Square dissecting a dog-fish or analysing ‘Powder A’ he would be 
playing billiards in the neighbouring Broadway Hotel in Holborn. Sally 
was certainly no prig, but even she felt some misgivings at the 


unconcerned manner in which he frittered away his opportunities. More 
than once he had actually arranged with her to meet him not outside the 
College but in the ‘Broadway’ lounge, where she had been introduced to an 
assemblage of rather detrimental-looking young men, wearing very 
‘dressy’ suits and with soft voices, either a bit hoarse or a bit squeaky. 
Without noticing her much they had floated about, purring trancedly at one 
another, and suffering from some affection of the jaw which gave their 
mouths a permanently seized-up expression, as if they had mumps or 
tetanus. The names of three of them happened to begin with G—Gavin, 
Gervase and Gerald—so perhaps it was merely this coincidence which, in 
spite of their being at least a decade older, put Sally dimly in mind of Uncle 
George’s troupes of R’s and T’s.... On a subsequent occasion, also, she had 
encountered the marker, with whom Bertie was great pals, but the marker, 
though pimply and with a raffish leer, did not, somehow, impress her so 
unfavourably as had the unexplained and unexpected nest of jaw-locked 
youths. 

Winter had imperceptibly succeeded autumn, and the air was raw. Sally 
walked, one afternoon, with Bertie along Piccadilly and up Bond Street, 
admiring, especially, the displays of rather ré-cherché and far-fetched 
comestibles exposed for sale in these two thoroughfares respectively by 
Messrs. Fortnum & Mason and Messrs. Cadbury. Truffles and prawns, tins 
of exotic soups, guinea-fowls, galantine and Bradenham hams.... “Oh, all 
right,” said Bertie. “Since your mouth waters, come on in....” Surprised, 
she followed him into the shop. “A brace of Solan geese, please,” he 
demanded.”—Or no, I forgot, there is an R in the month and gannets are 
sickly then. I always confuse them with oysters. On second thoughts [ll 
have a reindeer tongue....”” The assistant stared, but solemnly delivered the 
tongue to Bertie, who passed it to Sally. “There,” he said with a curious 
look. “Feel happy?” 

Frankly, she did not. She would have to throw the tongue away before 
she got home, and why had Bertie behaved in this grotesque fashion? His 
teasing, if it were teasing, had the slightest possible touch of the malicious 
in it, and, also, for an instant, she imagined, her heart dropping, something 
incredibly worse—a faint, oh very faint, suggestion of queer boredom. An 
ever-so-faintly bored malice.... The absurd episode, whatever its 
significance, had pretty well ruined her afternoon. 


On another, far pleasanter occasion, she had gone down again to New 
Cross and the canal. Bertie knew the man who looked after a ‘railway’ 
bridge which spanned the canal near some narrow-gauge sidings and could 
be raised to allow passage to barges and similar craft. To him, too, Sally 
was introduced, and to his wife, who persuaded them to have a cup of tea in 
the strangely situated little cottage, its rusty-hedged garden set like an 
island in the flat waste of trucks, wharves, cinder-heaps, sparsely grassed- 
over levels, mounds and craters, and green-scummed stagnant ponds. 

Dusty and bare in summer, this expanse had now, to Sally, as they 
walked back across it, an almost glamourous look. A faint afterglow of 
sunset still hung in the sky, and a low mist lay anciently motionless in a 
stiff series of pale, bobbin-shaped wraiths along the line of the canal. It was 
cold. Here and there, spikes of some coarse weed were tipped with rime. 

“Darling, ...” she breathed, squeezing his arm. Her heart overflowed, 
meltingly, when he returned the pressure. She had, at ‘good’ moments such 
as this, a welling of extreme tenderness towards him and a verging, 
suffocating sense of his nearness, which yet constantly fell short, in a sort 
of exquisite frustrate despair, of complete merging and identity. 

“Yes,” he said, glancing round him and half reading her thoughts, “it is 
nice here. I love funny places.... Father took me here once, you know, poor 
old chap.... There was another man at that cottage then, with a hook for a 
hand....” 

Though it was too dark to see Bertie’s face clearly she could tell, from 
his voice, that he was moved. About his father, who had died, he was 
readily emotional, but in regard to his mother, who survived, his behaviour 
showed a slightly callous streak. He visited her at Eastbourne rather 
grudgingly and shrugged his shoulders over it when he came back. Bertie, 
for all his dearness, had queer gaps and blanks in his nature which Sally, 
alarmed, could never comprehend. 

That night, in bed at Emperor’s Gate, she suddenly became very 
miserable and upset. There had been nothing, apparently, to make her so. 
She had had, she thought, a really lovely afternoon with Bertie, and yet she 
seemed to have collected something from the day’s impressions that gave 
her, retrospectively, this odd sinking ‘all is lost’ sensation. Going, with the 
utmost care, over the events 


of the past twelve hours, she remained unable to fix on any one of them as 
a reasonable excuse for her state of mind. Nevertheless, the ridiculous and 
unaccountable mood clung to her obstinately. She actually, in her insensate 
orgy of foreboding, reached the point of wondering how many weeks she 
still might have to wait ‘before the crash.’ Up to Christmas, maybe.... It 
might last as long as that.... 

Next morning she derided herself as she deserved. 


II 


Shortly after this came a telegram for Mr. Finlay, followed by a letter, to 
announce Felicia’s death. Almost certain to expire within a year in any 
case, she had been spared further inevitable suffering by sheer accident. 
Lifting a ‘kittle’ off the hob to refill the glass of hot water which, it 
appeared, she latterly had been accustomed to sit all day sipping, she had 
severely scalded her right side and leg and, in her enfeebled condition, 
succumbed that night to shock. Would Edward care to attend the funeral 
next Friday with Phil, or would Sally ‘represent’ him? 

Mr. Finlay, for a wonder, did go, though by a later train than Phil’s. Sally 
was glad that a very heavy cold put her own presence at Orford out of the 
question and restricted the expression of her sympathy to a note of 
condolence. Besides that, too, her ‘funny,’ scared mood of the preceding 
week had not entirely left her. She could not help being selfishly 
preoccupied with vague worries about Bertie, feeling indeed more ready to 
receive than offer consolation. By the same post, it happened, that had 
brought news of Felicia’s death had been delivered a letter for Sally from— 
of all people—‘Auntie’ Lydia, and the arrival of this missive gave her a 
particularly disagreeable start, intensifying instantly her undefined anxiety. 

Just why it did so she was, strangely, not quite sure. An evident and 
adequate reason, of course, should be that Bertie had shewn himself 
surprisingly inconsistent as well as outrageously indiscreet in mentioning 
her, at this stage, to his mother and in revealing (the obnoxious ‘Phipps’ 
included) her address. The next thing Sally knew, Miss Morris or her friend 
would be despatching billets doux to Mr. Finlay, complete with tracts and 
‘promises’ and blanks for his enrolment in the Gently Does It Band ...! 


So much, Sally admitted, was true and sufficiently alarming, yet it seemed 
not to be these practical and obvious menaces which most upset her. Rather 
it was, maybe, that the actual letter, as such, with two texts torn from a 
calendar and a brief, affectionate enclosure from Mrs. Mauleverer, 
expressing her cordial pleasure at having, through Bertie, rediscovered her 
‘little girl’ again, recalled the past too strongly and emphasised the distance 
between then and now. 

Auntie Lydia, to Sally’s relief, made—although plainly curious about the 
details of all that had happened to her ex-protegee since Ratcliff days—no 
suggestion of trying to see her, at least for the present. A descent of that 
kind would certainly have been embarrassing, but thank goodness it was 
not even threatened. Miss Morris’ health was failing, and, after the number 
of years she had laboured in institutional and other philanthropic vineyards, 
she was hoping to get taken into some sort of Home herself. Mrs. 
Mauleverer, also, was shortly leaving Eastbourne, with the general’s 
widow, for an unstated destination ‘in the West.’ Both she and Lydia 
congratulated Sally on what seemed her great good fortune in a worldly 
sense, but trusted that she would not cease to “grow in grace and in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord’ and that ‘deceits and vanities’ would 
not steal her heart from loyalty to her Redeemer. 

Sally had adored Mrs. Mauleverer and still remembered her fondly, yet 
she destroyed the letters in a manner almost vindictive. Lines of a hymn 
came back to her: 


I was a wandering sheep; 
I did not love the fold ... 


Well, she was a ‘wandering sheep’ all right; no doubt of that! Or, more 
justly perhaps, she never had loved the ‘fold’ or entered it to wander from 
it, though it had been somehow comforting to think of a ‘fold’ ’s being 
there if one really needed it. The old, safe ‘cosy’ feeling, however, that 
hymn-singing ‘and everything’ used to give her could never be recaptured. 
Would Mrs. Mauleverer, she wondered, be merely shocked and scandalised, 
as Lydia merely and assuredly would be, if the whole truth came to light 
and if she, Sally, were in some serious trouble? No, she imagined that Mrs. 
Mauleverer and Thurza, so different as they were, had at 


least that in common,—that they would ‘stand by a girl’ and be plainly, 
simply kind whenever the occasion required it.... All the same, she would, 
now, be half frightened to meet Mrs. Mauleverer again. Oh well, she wasn’t 
going to, so why worry? 

Yes, why worry? Why ...? She would admit no reason, or not the right 
one, but she was worrying, terribly, pacing her room, then stopping, 
fidgeting, pacing up and down once more. Matters were not turning out so 
well. There was something wrong about them, wronger even than usual. 
Things were getting in a mess. 


Il 


Phil had returned gloomily from Orford. Encamped again in Hans 
Crescent, he saw Sally every now and then. His manner, more and more 
strained and jumpy, told her that he guessed something was bothering her 
and that he would be glad to help, once given the chance. She appreciated 
his faithfulness and unspoken concern, but what good could poor old Phil 
do, supposing she did confide in him? He would either be rendered 
additionally lugubrious through knowing he had a successful rival or else 
secretly glad if her affair with Bertie finally broke up. And besides, it 
hadn’t come to that, not nearly,—yet. 

About a fortnight had elapsed since Felicia’s funeral, and Sally, 
meanwhile, had seen Bertie four times. The first three had been happy 
enough, but the last, a couple of afternoons ago, had been miserable from 
start to finish. Reviewing it now, she still didn’t quite know what to think of 
it. 

They had met at the rendezvous which had become only too accustomed 
—the Broadway lounge—and the obnoxious purring youths, happening to 
be in full force, looked more deleterious than ever. “ *>Day, Miss Phipps,” 
one of them, Gavin, had squeaked to her languidly. “Bertie’s somewhere 
about.... Pll hunt him up for you if—oh, there he 1s....” 

She was surprised to discover Bertie sitting with a young lady, who 
extended a lifeless hand when Sally came up. Surprised merely—Sally was 
no more than surprised, and certainly she wasn’t ‘jealous.’ The girl’s name 
was Sybil Preedy. She was dressed in black and not exactly pretty. After the 
introduction they did not linger together long. Bertie gulped down what 
remained of his whisky and went off with Sally. 


IV 


“Oh,” he explained, a trifle thickly. “Yes.... She’s a w-widow, or says 
she is. ‘Smatterofact, she’s that chap Monty Sloane-Powys’ latest discard, 
an’ I don’ blame him. P’r’aps it’s in his dishonour she sports the weeds.... 
Bit of a bitch ... and her complexion needs sand-blasting or something 
drashtic.... Don’ lesh talk about her....” 

Instead, they discussed Christmas presents. It was barely a week to 
Christmas and Bertie wanted to give her either a ring or a bracelet. Sally 
tried in vain, on the score of expense, to switch him off the idea of 
jewellery, and finally said: “Well, but I couldn’t wear it.... It’d be noticed 
right away....” 

“And what if it was?” he asked. “I’m fired of this Finlay brute. ... I don’ 
b’ lieve sometimesh that he existsh—unlesh he’s shome one elsh.... How do 
I know he ain’t shome one elsh? Ansher me that, woman!” 

Bertie’s manner was half jocular yet had a faint antagonistic undertone. 
Perhaps, she thought alarmedly, whisky had let his real concealed 
suspicions come out more easily. 

“T oughtn’t to put up with it,” he continued. “I’m a worm to stand it. A 
worm or an amphioxus. Yes, thatsh it, I’m an amphioxus, a lancelet, 
without a shpine. I’ve only a notochord ’shtead of a shpine.... By th’ way, 
one of the fellows had a pet lancelet once called Ermyntrude.... At least, 
the Ermyntrude was an afterthought. He’d chrishened it Murgatroyd firsht, 
imagining it a buck, but it was dishcovered to be enceinte and no end of a 
doe at that.... Almosht the shole recorded inshtansh, I b’lieve, of a 
lancelet’s being brought to bed, sho to shpeak, in captivity....” 

Sally was very unhappy, but after a while Bertie sobered down a little. It 
was not until dusk had fallen and she was contemplating a return to 
Kensington that his behaviour again caused her anxiety. He had ‘seen her 
home’ as far as the Brompton Road Tube station, but then insisted upon 
accompanying her further, to Emperor’s Gate itself. 

“No,” said Sally. “Please....” 

“Why not? It looks mighty fishy to me, my never being allowed inside 
the house at all. If it isn’t perfectly ridiculous then there’s something very 
queer about it.” 


“Oh, darling,” implored Sally. “Please! I told you the reasons.... I 
know it’s silly, but ... I will let you come soon.... Pll lead up to it 
gradually.... I promise.... There!” 

But Bertie was in an inexplicable mood. “I am going!” he declared. “I 
know the number and I’m going there this minute. You can come too if you 
want to....” 

“No, no ...” she besought him again. “Why, you can’t mean that! What’s 
wrong wit i 

Suddenly he amazed her by bursting out laughing. “Oh, that’s all right!” 
he said. “Don’t worry! I’m not going. I was only putting die wind up you 
for a lark....” 

Eventually, he had thrown his arms round her and kissed her, but she 
was too hurt and too paralysed with astonishment to feel much relief. Her 
bewildered unhappiness persisted even when he begged forgiveness many 
times for ‘scaring’ her. They had parted, finally, with renewed embraces, 
yet, after he had gone, it had struck her, chillingly, that perhaps he actually 
had been on the point of doing as he threatened and then, in a second, 
changed his mind or tactics. Had his following endearments, too, been not 
entirely spontaneous? Although she had had fancies of that kind before and 
found them fancies merely, she imagined that his caresses, on taking leave 
of her just now, were slightly, uneasily ‘different.’ Either some old quality 
was lacking from them or a new one was present. If the course of tonight’s 
disagreement had more nearly resembled that of a regular ‘lovers’ quarrel’ 
it would have distressed her less, for the subsequent ‘making it up’ would 
also have been understandable and ‘normal.’ As it was, Bertie was simply 
incalculable and ‘queer.’ She did not know how to take him or how to deal 
with him. 


V 


“Come on,” coaxed Phil. “It’s three-thirty now and tea can be ath 
thnappy ath you like. I promise to let you go at four if you inthitht’ (He 
was lisping again inconsistently but rather badly). “And my landlady’th 
name’th not Grundy....” 

Sally was starting out from Kensington for some eleventh-hour 
shopping. Phil, meeting her in the Cromwell Road, had been 


walking the opposite way but had turned eastwards with her. She saw no 
reason for declining his invitation. 

“There ...,” he said, after preceding her up two flights. “Let me induct 
you, as Doctor Thorndyke would thay, into the chair ... while I put on the 
kettle. The fags are here.... Pll be back in a jiffy.” 

As ‘thnappy’ as his word, he presently returned with tea-things and soon 
brought in the tea itself with cakes, jam and bread-and-butter. Sally, during 
his absence, had noticed that the apartment was large, bright and 
comfortably enough furnished. Between folding doors she glimpsed the 
bedroom, less spacious and, from the little she could see of it, much less 
tidy. Near her, above the fireplace as well as on the wall facing it, were 
glass cases containing stuffed fish. 

Talk, through the meal, was confined to trivialities, and even when, tea 
over, they drew up to the fire, kept an unreal ‘politeness.’ 

On Sally’s side at least. As for Phil, there was something in his manner 
she could not easily interpret. In handing her a cup, a few minutes ago, he 
had dropped and smashed it. Ordinarily, since he was supersensitive on the 
point of his physical imperfections, supposed or actual, such a piece of 
clumsiness would have abashed and chagrined him exceedingly, but he 
seemed hardly to have noticed it until Sally herself had stooped to pick up 
the broken fragments. He sat, now, hunched awkwardly in a chair far too 
small for him and biting fiercely on the stem of a pipe which he had 
constantly to relight. A sort of repressed excitement and abruptness in his 
gestures might be put down to embarrassment in playing the unfamiliar role 
of host, yet that would only make his queer obliviousness about the 
smashed cup less understandable, and could not satisfactorily explain a 
look of, almost, absent-mindedness which intermittently had crossed his 
face. He seemed absorbed in some problem of his own and, for a while, his 
infrequent remarks sounded perfunctory and forced. 

She, too, found conversation difficult. For one thing, as this was the first 
time she had visited Phil’s digs and, indeed, the first time she had been 
really quite alone with him for several months, the occasion produced a 
certain faint constraint; and, for another, her thoughts could not entirely 
cease to be anxiously engaged with Bertie. What was he doing at this 
instant? she wondered. His 


College, like King’s and all the rest, had broken up for Christmas, and he 
was spending the holidays with his mother who was leaving Eastbourne at 
the beginning of the New Year. It would be four, perhaps five, days before 
Sally could see him again. 

“You're not, er, looking so grand just lately....” Phil’s voice made her 
jump. With minute-long silences between he had jerked out occasional 
sentences on apparently disconnected themes, and, to tell the truth, she had 
not been paying him much attention. One of his recent observations had 
been, she vaguely remembered, to the effect that his own health had vastly 
improved—which was, in some respects, a fact. He had filled out a lot, and 
seemed physically tougher. It was only his alternate irritability and dreamy 
moodiness of temper and the discouraging continuance of ‘visitations’ (his 
euphemism for ‘fits’) which rather contradicted this impression. 

“Oh, aren’t I?” Sally replied, confused. “No ... I’m not frightfully peppy 
... |don’t know why.... 

“You ought to get more fresh air,” said Phil. “Like I do. I slogged it all 
the way from Malden to Wisley yesterday. You ought to get out more....” 

He had said ‘get out more,’ she noticed, and not ‘study less.’ With what 
might be a somewhat laboured tact he had avoided all reference to her 
‘work’ at King’s. 

She glanced at a clock, nervously collected her gloves, and rose to go. 

“Must you?” he said. “Well, thanks for honouring me. Do drop in again 
whenever you want to, and—and——” 

Sally, having smoothed her hair at the mirror over the mantelpiece, was 
walking slowly towards the door but he made a half intercepting movement 
to detain her. She was apprehensive. 

“Oh—and—and by the way,” he said. “T7his is a bit rummy, isn’t it? 
What do you make of that?” 

To her surprise he had fished something from his pocket and held it out 
for her to see. ““‘Rummy?’” she echoed. “I don’t see why.” Her tone, for 
some reason, was startled and defensive. 

Resting in Phil’s palm was a small metal object. She took it up and 
examined it under the light, he watching her. The thing, she perceived, was, 
primarily, a knife, but with a cigar-cuttter, corkscrew and curved implement 
for removing stones from horses’ 


hoofs as well. At the other end from the cigar-cutter was an ornamental 
horse’s head. Along one side of the case was engraved The Barbacute, and 
on the opposite side was a narrow ‘photographic’ panel representing a 
nude, very long-haired young lady simperingly contemplating her breasts. 

““Rummy?’” Sally again repeated, returning the knife to Phil. “It’s a bit 
silly, but-” 

“Oh well, I think it is rummy, too,” he said. “I found it in the Boss’s den, 
—and it certainly isn’t his. He never used this to cut his stogies, and Lord 
knows he’s no member of the ‘Barbacute.’ It’s a foreign body, I tell you;— 
and so was the cigar-stub in the ash-tray, which accounted for the unusually 
foul stench. I know what the Boss’s Coronas smell like, and that was no 
Corona. Dirty work at the cross-roads was how that one smelt, to me. A 
foreign body... 

Sally felt uneasy and bewildered. What was Phil driving at or hinting? 
He was still staring at the knife, as if it were something both obnoxious and 
slightly baleful. His eyes, as they regarded it, had an expression of strange, 
unseeing fixity, but presently, when he raised them to look at her, their 
glance was oblique and almost furtive. 

“Well,” he said, “I expect it’s nothing. But the Boss isn’t himself 
nowadays, not by a long chalk. And—I—I know how difficult that makes 
things for everybody. I—” He hesitated, and then, spurring himself, it 
seemed, to utter what he had all along been wanting to, continued: “I—and 
I say—if—if ever you, er, just happen to feel extra mouldy about anything 
—do, er, just let me be, er, of use and all that, you know, if I can.... I—I— 
well, of course I’d be awfully glad to, er, to function in that sort of way if— 
if necessary... 

“Thanks, Phil,” she said. “Thanks. I—I know—I won’t forget.” 

She put out her hand and Phil seized it, squeezing it violently. 

“That’s it,” he said. “Right oh, then.... That’s it! Well ... cheeroh, and 
good luck and everything!” 

He saw her downstairs and out of the front door, but neither of them 
spoke again. Sally set off quickly for Knightsbridge. 

Poor old Phil! she reflected. He could do no good, really, though it was 
nice to have a friend like that. Poor old— But it was not altogether a case 
of his being just ‘poor old’ Phil any longer. Something with a vapid, 
uninteresting taste of queer irrelevance that 


was yet puzzling and blandly dismaying began to bother her. A doubt 
flickered in her mind, to be instantly dismissed. She had worries enough; he 
too. In agreeing to have tea with him, she had hoped, unconsciously, that he 
could supply some kind of help and encouragement, but almost the reverse 
of that seemed to have happened. He was more ‘wobbly’ even than she was 
herself. ‘Wobbly,’ yes, that was it, ‘wobbly.’ ... She was far from feeling 
any better or steadier for having seen him. 


VI 


And pretty soon she needed steadiness—all of it she could actually 
muster or, failing that, assume. Disasters had overtaken her in the past, yet 
few, she thought, had been as black as this. 

Like many days destined to end unhappily or even direly, the last but 
one of the old year opened with a promise of brighter things which, proving 
false in the event, seemed afterwards a mockery. Remembering the 
renewed hope that had welled up within her as she stared out at its 
gorgeous orange-golden early morning glow, Sally had gathered, by the 
time the evening came, a grudge against it of heart-broken, tragic injury. 

Christmas, thank goodness, was over, though she must still go with Mr. 
Finlay tomorrow to watch the New Year’s Eve dance at the Savoy. Would 
she be able to enjoy it? she wondered. It depended on how matters turned 
out this Sunday afternoon when she would see Bertie again at the 
‘Broadway.’ Ostensibly, she was lunching with a girl fellow-student, so she 
had left Emperor’s Gate at noon, declining her foster-father’s offer to drive 
her to her supposed destination in the car. Bertie had been due back 
yesterday, and, according to prearrangement, she had dropped him a note to 
New Cross confirming the hour and place of meeting. 

In a small restaurant off Wardour Street, and resisting the temptation to 
proceed to the rendezvous before the appointed time, she had a light lunch, 
then loitered along Broad Street towards the hotel. As she approached it her 
spirits sank a little. It might be a kind of disloyalty to want Bertie to be 
different from what he was, yet she could wish that he worked harder and 
hadn’t got mixed up with this worthless ‘Broadway’ set. Yes, on the whole 
she would even have preferred him to be a bit ‘pious’ and 


to attend the Poplar Polygon as Mrs. Mauleverer imagined fondly that he 
did... 

She looked at her watch. Fourteen minutes still, but she might as well go 
in and— Suddenly, she ceased thinking and stared, in_ stunned 
astonishment. Why, there he was ... there ... and he was just—no, surely, 
he couldn t be just getting on a ’bus and going off—going away! 

But he was.... He and four or five more young men, and a girl. Sally had 
to realize it. The ‘Broadway’ was not a *bus-stop, and Bertie and his 
friends, racing wildly after the vehicle with inarticulate shouts and yells and 
a brandishing of canes, had intercepted and were boarding it in mid-career. 
The girl had stumbled, and if Bertie, stooping quickly, had not caught her 
and hauled her up would have fallen in the road. One of the others— it was 
the eternal Gavin—had barely managed to grasp the vertical brass hand-rod 
and then, having been carried several yards with his feet dragging on the 
ground, was visible being slowly hoisted into very undignified safety by the 
angry-faced conductor. 

It took only an instant for Sally to see all this. Next moment she had 
acted on an instinctive impulse. A second ’bus was rushing in the wake of 
the first, and she sprang impetuously towards it from the kerb. The 
conductor, after vainly trying to wave her off, assisted her grumblingly 
aboard. Not heeding his complaints she climbed to the upper deck where a 
scat at the extreme front was vacant. She gained it, panting, and then stared 
ahead. 

So far so bad, but now—what? She did her best not to think. There must 
be some non-fatal explanation of Bertie’s conduct which wouldn’t mean 
agony of the kind she dreaded; oh, there must.... 

Unlike her own pursuing vehicle, the leading ’bus was of the older, 
uncovered type with exposed stairs at the rear. Whereas, also, Bertie’s ’bus 
was crammed with people, Sally’s, following it so closely, had only taken 
up its ‘leavings’ at the last stop and was relatively uncrowded. Bertie and 
his companions were still plainly discernible. They were all jammed 
together, vociferating and attempting to force their way up the stairs, and an 
altercation with the conductor seemed in progress. Bertie, in grasping the 
rail, appeared to have an arm round the girl’s waist, and—yes—Sally could 
recognise her, she was pretty sure. It was that Sybil Preedy she had met at 
the ‘Broadway’ a week or ten days ago. 


Presently, something else happened, or so Sally fancied. She could not 
be positive.... The two ’buses by this time were proceeding along the 
stretch of Holborn below Chancery Lane. They had stopped once, at Grays 
Inn Road, and then gone on again. Sally, for an instant, had had the 
desperate plan of dismounting and boarding the other ’bus, but rejected it 
as infeasible. Her gaze rivetted on the group ahead, which continued 
wedged, in furious dispute, half way up the stairs, she suddenly saw Gavin 
look backwards, in her direction. Whether their eyes actually met it was 
difficult to say, but, for a fleeting, frozen second, she had that distinctive 
and hardly mistakable ‘quickening’ impression of glances interchanged. 
Immediately afterwards, also, Gavin, who was on a higher step, bent his 
head and spoke to Bertie. Had Gavin really seen her, and was he trying to 
direct his friend’s attention to her presence? If so, Bertie refused to notice 
her, and just then, in any case, the curious chase was ended. Bertie’s ’bus, 
having once more halted at the Circus, veered sharply to the south and 
down St. Andrews Street. Sally, likewise pausing very briefly but 
subsequently carried eastwards over the viaduct, had a last unbelieving 
glimpse of it before the buildings hid it from her sight. 

There was no sense in going further. She paid her fare, rather belatedly, 
and alighted, near the corner of Old Bailey, Oh hell, she thought, oh hell ... 
it couldn t be that—as bad as she suspected. 


Vi 


Don’t think! She mustn’t think. The rest of the afternoon, and then the 
night—a good deal of it—had passed in a sick delirium of ‘not thinking.’ 
Now it was Monday morning. Nineteen twenty eight had been a perfect 
brute up to September, but this, following upon two months of what had 
seemed paradise in comparison, was worse than anything yet. She was 
afraid of herself, of the silly unrestrained way she might behave if it was 
really, really, a ‘smash.’ 

The postman was due—and overdue. He would be late! Breakfast was 
finished by the time she saw him coming in a drab, bored manner up the 
road, stopping at nearly every house and parleying. ... Bertie had never 
written to her at Emperor’s Gate before, yet 


he must have broken the rule this once, to explain. Yes, he had— he had ...! 


Sally, when she saw the postman, had slipped on her coat and hat and 
made a nonchalant, deliberately indecisive appearance on the steps as he 
arrived. Mr. Finlay had gone to his study. 

“Something for me—for Phipps?” she asked languidly, somehow 
overacting her part by almost yawning. “Oh, yes ... there’s one ... thanks... 
The postman thrust the other letters through the slot and Sally, preceding 
him, went down the short path into the road. Reaching the pavement, she 
suddenly forgot to seem unconcerned and walked at a tremendous rate till 
she had turned a corner. Then she took Fate from her pocket and read tt, 
dizzily. 


Dear Sally: 

So sorry that tomorrow (yes, the postmark was Saturday’s)—that tomorrow is off. I’ve 
got a simply frantic cold. If saying, additionally or alternatively, that I had ‘to see a man 
about a dog’ would make a better alibi or things better generally I’d say that too, but je me 
hunch you wouldn’t believe me, and besides it’d merely defer the somewhat evil day. Not 
to believe too much in anything or anybody’s a safe wheeze I suppose, particularly in 
regard to 

Yours ever abjectly and affec.ly (this is true, by Gawd!) 

BERTIE. 


P. S—I am highly cut to the quick and the inner marrow but I really must pull my 
socks up and start reforming and swatting in earnest. 


Sally re-read the letter twice. ‘So that was that.’ ... Well... 

She felt faint, in a premonitory way, knowing that she would feel worse 
directly. Oh, Gawd! she said numbly, Oh, Gawd! 

The trouble was, partly, that Bertie was so uniformly incomprehensible. 
Even this bitterest of wounds was, incidentally, perplexing, as well as other 
things. In a sudden flash of intuition for which she remained ungrateful she 
realised that he perplexed himself—but that was no excuse. 

What to make of such a letter? Its confusion of motive, of attitude, of 
everything? Or why bother? She was more horribly wretched—or would be 
presently—than she had been since Thurza’s death. Nothing but death, 
perhaps, could have the 


finality of death, yet this was a death, in its degree, and pretty final at 
that.... 

Big tears began to roll, as if senselessly, down her cheeks. She took a 
deep, hard breath, several times. Oh Gawd, Gawd.... All at once she 
recalled a phrase which Bertie had used of Sybil Preedy —‘latest discard’ 
... that was it. He had said Sybil was somebody’s ‘latest discard’... and 
now ... 

Sally wandered on, drying her eyes automatically at intervals. She had 
got into the Brompton Road. A man, rounding the corner of Montpelier 
Street, bumped against her and said “Sorry!” though the collision was 
mostly her fault. If only—if only she could feel more indignant with Bertie, 
that would help, but she was hemmed-in to her own misery, and 

A touch on her shoulder startled her, yet when, turning sharply, she saw 
Phil she was somehow quite unsurprised. “Why—Sally— what is it? 
What’s the matter?” he was saying. “I ran into you just now without 
noticing who you were for a second.... Whatever is it? You’re crying...” 

“Oh ...” she said, “I—I—” Unable to finish her sentence, she abruptly 
lost command of herself, sobbing wildly. Phil led her up a side-street. “For 
God’s sake, Sally dear, what’s happened? Can’t you tell me?” 

“No,” she stammered. “N-no ... Ican’t... 1...” 

She was breaking down completely, but she didn’t care much about that 
any more. It was a shame to let Phil try to comfort her and she couldn’t 
possibly tell him her trouble, yet she allowed his hand to remain on her 
arm. 

“Look here,” he was saying. “Look here.... Dont tell me, if you don’t 
want to.... Just come along and rest up a little in my place ... or walk it off 
a bit if you’d rather. You know, you— sort of promised that. It was a 
bargain. You know, I’d—I’d do any God-damned thing for you ...!” 

Perhaps, subconsciously, her steps had all this while been trending in the 
direction of Hans Crescent, which was now quite close. Phil, too, though 
she had forgotten it till this moment, had actually been going to call for her 
at Emperor’s Gate and take a morning stroll with her in Richmond Park or 
somewhere. Doubtless he had been on his way when he ran into her. 

Suddenly she thought of Mr. Finlay and the New Year’s Eve ball. “Oh 
.... She wailed, feeling her face screwing, “Oh ...! 


was going to the—the Savoy tonight, andI... |cant, oh I cant ...!” 


Phil’s clasp tightened. “Of course not!” he said. “Of course you can’t ... 
I should say not! We’ ll fix that all right. Don’t you worry about that ...!” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


I 


HOw could she have survived without Phil? ‘What good could poor old 
Phil do?’ she had once asked herself, yet for the last month or more, since 
the smash with Bertie, Phil had been pretty well saving her life. 

Not that any one could do much. The very truest friend could do but 
little to assuage a rankling misery which, at the tiniest provoking stab of 
memory, would rise to a heart-stilling anguish. Oh, Bertie, Bertie ... 
faithless and terrible—yes, actually terrible—Bertie ...! Not you, the sort 
of ghost of him which walks incredibly in Red Lion Square perhaps and 
doesn’t know me. I don’t mean you or know you either. You are somebody 
else. ... As she sat, unstirring, waiting, in her room or lay, raptly stiff, 
awake in bed there, his image, coldly breaking, would burn in her brain, 
with a strong, mounting and finally dreadful flavour which oppressed her 
not so much hatefully or yearningly or even harrowingly as with a feeling 
of sheer fright. Bertie was of the past—he had gone—yet it was such a near 
past she could touch it with her hand. She was caught in a haunting 
dilemma of the mind and of the senses that at times literally ‘scared’ her.... 
Oh, Bertie, Bertie ...! How might she, so abruptly, cut off from his ‘sham,’ 
his lingering phantom, this flood of tenderness which, undeniable as some 
once-quickened physiological function, continued blindly welling, welling 
into nightmare emptiness after its proper and inciting object had decayed? 
She could not check it or divert its course. Had she no ‘pride’ at all, then? 
None at all? 

Oh yes, she had ‘pride,’ of a kind—“that much,’ as people said. She had 
never written to Bertie or tried to see him again. And in unwillingly 
answering a second letter from Miss Morris, she let it appear that she might 
still be on friendly terms with him, so that he would not be bothered, 
through Lydia’s questions, with what might seem Sally’s backstairs 
reproaches. Oh yes, she had ‘that much.’ ... 

But her vanity—an entirely different thing—had withered. Her looks 
had gone to pieces, she thought, and perhaps, it even occurred 


to her, this was why Mr. Finlay left her so severely alone nowadays, though 
that at least was something to thank heaven for! As a ‘character’ she had to 
rate herself very low. Bertie had tired of her and turned her down, and she 
was either too honest or too lacking in self-confidence to be able to blink 
the fact or get round it by inventing less wounding reasons for his conduct. 
It was only Phil who kept her from ‘going to pot’ completely.... 

After all, but in a general way and without mentioning names, she had 
had to tell him what her trouble was. Doubtless he had guessed it before 
that. He had pretended no surprise. 


II 


If she had been less engrossed in her own woes, she might perhaps have 
taken Mr. Finlay’s altering attitude more seriously to heart. As things were, 
it either simply escaped her Sally-Bertie-absorbed attention altogether or 
else, when it was forced upon her notice, she was rather glad of it than 
otherwise and actually put it down, in part, to her wretchedly depressed 
appearance and loss (as she imagined) of her former physical 
attractiveness. All this time, however, whether observed or not, her foster- 
father’s manner had been growing progressively more peculiar and 
constrained, and nothing, as it presently turned out, could have been wider 
of the mark than the exaggeratedly self-depreciatory explanation she 
inclined to give it. 

During the last several months, his own health and spirits had been little 
to boast of, and one day he happened to complain of a headache. It was this 
day, Sally remembered later, on which Miss Morris’s letter had arrived— 
cold, raw and foggy. Four o’clock had only just struck from the small 
leather-cased ‘travelling’ timepiece in the study, where, recently, they often 
had tea, but the January dusk had fallen and the blinds were drawn. The 
study, lit by the leaping flames of the fire, looked very cosy. 

“Confound the fog!” said Mr. Finlay. “It’s got into my windpipe and my 
eyes too. It’d exasperate a saint—and I’m no saint, at the moment.... Nor 
are you, Miss. Oh no.... And in your case the unsaintliness is perhaps of 
longer standing, if it goes with your present cessation of interest in—in 
food, say—and your warped outlook on life generally. Well, we’re a pair... 
It’s Messrs. Guy and Parrish again for us both, as in a time you wot of... 


Despite his affectation of semi-facetiousness, Mr. Finlay’s voice was a 
growl. His face was haggard and his ‘real’ eye was slightly bloodshot. 
Suddenly Sally became aware that he was much more upset than usual 
about something,—that the atmosphere was tense and dangerously on edge. 

“T hope,” he pursued directly with a demure intonation, “that you aren’t 
studying too hard. That would be extremely foolish!” 

Was there a sneer on his lips? A week had passed since Sally had 
resumed the formality of taking certain books to King’s each morning and 
returning in dazed wretchedness with them each evening. The whole 
business was a mockery, and apparently her woebegone failure to keep up 
the sham convincingly had been plain to Mr. Finlay from the start. Not until 
now, however, had he betrayed his awareness of her state of mind by direct 
comment. Perhaps, she reflected uneasily, he had remarked a great deal 
more besides and had maintained a similar curious silence on those matters 
too. Perhaps, for instance, he knew that this afternoon she had given King’s 
a miss and spent over an hour in Phil’s digs.... 

Almost as if he had read her thoughts, he added presently: 

“Now, there’s Master Philip. He, on the contrary, doesn’t take his future 
seriously enough. It’s true he’s coming in for a little from Felicia and will 
get some more presumably from the other two when they go, but that won’t 
support him in a life of idleness, and J haven’t encouraged him to expect 
one. He ought to be starting on whatever career it is he’s decided would 
provide him with a convenient relaxation from his walking and fishing, 
instead of which, as you may have perceived,—instead of which, he—well, 
I’m not perfectly certain what he is doing with himself nowadays. ... And 
that’s a pity, because a ‘career’ is going to be a problem for any one with 
his natural handicaps, which have, I fear, become rather more, er, 
pronounced and obvious of late,—rather worryingly so.... Don’t let him, er, 
—don’t let him lead you astray, by any chance. It’s not likely he would, or 
could, but, well,—there it is... 

Mr. Finlay set down his tea-cup and, without looking at her, left the 
room. 

Sally was alarmed and indignant. Was her one remaining consolation— 
Phil’s friendship—to be taken from her? Mr. Finlay’s last speech had not 
followed altogether naturally upon the ironic observation concerning 
overstudy which had immediately preceded 


it, and she had small doubt that he had known this lack of strict relevance 
must be apparent and would serve to render his concluding warning against 
intimacy with Phil more pointed. Warning, or actual threat? Did he imagine 
that she had designs on Phil? How horrid ...! She wouldn’t stand it! No 
matter what happened! 

She had, for a moment, nearly gone after Mr. Finlay to demand an 
explanation, but finally, and wisely, thought better of it. Her foster-father 
was dining out with a business acquaintance that night, and Sally did not 
see him again till next day, when, a rather chilly silence prevailing, the 
subject was not reopened. 


Il 


Meanwhile, till 1t was almost February, nothing particular occurred apart 
from a little, very private scare of Sally’s own. She was rather bothered 
over it for a day or two, but then, being really a bit vague as to the gravity 
or otherwise of such portents and fancying that she could remember 
instances which disproved a necessarily serious significance, succeeded in 
convincing herself that the irregularity was probably of trivial consequence 
and in thrusting it, temporarily, out of her mind. 

Mr. Finlay was away a good deal, ‘on business,’ yet even if he hadn’t 
been Sally would still have gone on seeing Phil. In this matter she was 
determined to be rebellious, and Phil too. It was not, of course, that he was 
‘stepping into Bertie’s shoes’ or anything faintly resembling that, but she 
had told him quite a lot about Bertie now and his continued sympathy 
seemed all the more helpful and unselfish. 

As the days dragged by, nevertheless, she felt increasingly restive. Her 
unhappiness over the Bertie fiasco was, she insisted, just as acute as ever, 
yet, by degrees, her inability to acquiesce in a merely passive misery grew 
plainer. Not only, perhaps, was the unadmitted ‘buoyancy’ of youth 
asserting itself against the futility of complete despair, but she became each 
day more discontented with her present dependent life at Emperor’s Gate as 
such. Indeed, and on its own demerits, so to speak, apart from Bertie, she 
was beginning actually to loathe it. Mr. Finlay was haunted and harrowed; 
she was certainly doing him no good, and things 


in that quarter would simply go from bad to a worse kind of ‘worse’ the 
longer she remained. 

She had, ‘in her bones,’ the prescience of a “big jump’ coming, not so 
far ahead, a sense of something gathering, banking up, about to break,—of 
the uneasy imminence of some approaching change. 


IV 


Even when Mr. Finlay returned from wherever he had been, Sally saw 
little of him nowadays. He had formed the habit of putting up overnight at 
his club, sometimes staying there two or three days together. Sally, at 
Emperor’s Gate, was often uncertain whether he was in the house or out 
unless she asked the servants or until she herself met him at meals. He 
explained these absences by implausibly averring that he could sleep better 
at the club, but when he came back from it he looked, usually, as if he 
hadn’t slept at all. Still, that was his appearance in any case. He had aged 
perceptibly in the last year and was thinner and stoop-shouldered. His 
complexion was sallow and unhealthy, while—a fantastic thing—his glass 
eye didn’t seem to ‘match’ so well as formerly with the real ‘optic.’ Quite 
apart from Sally’s unhappiness about Bertie, Mr. Finlay’s disgruntled, 
vaguely hostile manner and the actually baleful glances with which he 
occasionally favoured her would have been enough, as the phrase went, to 
‘turn milk sour.’ Her conviction that a major ‘change’—of whatever as yet 
unknown nature it might be—was both inevitable and close at hand gained 
almost hourly an added strength. 

And now, she thought, she wouldn’t have to take the first step after all! 
Something had turned him against her; he didn’t really want her here any 
more—and that was that! Mr. Finlay himself would end her wretched 
shillyshallying. She would go away and find some kind of job and he need 
never see her again! And all without the excruciating business of 
explaining, of debating what to say, of dragging from the dark those secrets 
buried between her and Fortune! Despairingly fatalistic, Sally was half glad 
to be persuaded that her freedom of decision had been taken from her. 

Some such sombre reflections as these were passing through her mind 
one particularly dismal January afternoon when an incident which at first 
appeared unrelated to her foster-father’s megrims put them temporarily out 
of her head. Coming up to her bedroom, 


books under arm and still in hat and coat, she saw, as soon as she switched 
on the light, that her drawer—the drawer—had been unlocked—and rifled. 
She rummaged feverishly. Here was the photo. Ah, thank goodness! She 
gave a gasp of relief. But her pendant was gone; and so too were a spare 
wristlet watch and a gold bangle bequeathed to her by Felicia. No attempt, 
it seemed, had been made to conceal the theft or delay its discovery by 
orderly rearrangement, and therefore, Sally reasoned quickly, its 
perpetrator, reckoning on immediate flight, had either simply not troubled 
to put things back as they were or else been disturbed in the act. The drawer 
(its lock, unbroken, must have been picked) was half open, and its 
remaining contents were jumbled about anyhow. And, actually, there was a 
ring lying just underneath it, on the carpet! Sally picked it up and slipped it 
on her linger, stared at the confused pile of her belongings for a further 
second or two in dismay and then pushed the bell. 

Richards’ eyes were round with astonished horror, as also were those of 
Futter, summoned later, and of Mrs. Duke. None of them, they averred, had 
‘heard a sound,’ which, as they frequently took ‘forty winks’ at this hour of 
the day, was likely to be true. Arkwell, brought in from the garage in a 
neighbouring mews, was similarly uninformative but suggested they should 
at once send for the police. He was going downstairs to telephone when the 
front-door banged and Mr. Finlay entered. 

“No,” he advised on being told of the theft. “Hold on a moment. Let’s 
see ... are we all here? Where’s—where’s Drummond, by the way?” 

Drummond! Ah yes, of course! The pert and unsatisfactory Drummond 
who was not only under notice of dismissal for having addressed Mrs. 
Niven ‘obscenely’ but whose afternoon out it also, significantly, happened 
to be.... Still, surely the girl wouldn’t be such a fool ...! 

In a few minutes, rather upsettingly to the notions of those who believed 
her guilty, the suspect herself chanced to return, much earlier than in any 
case expected and in order, she said, to ‘write letters’ and do some packing. 
Mr. Finlay, however, interviewed her privately in his study from which high 
words of indignant denial presently issued. “You look in my box, then.... 
You look in my box!” 

While the idea had been that Drummond might have abstracted 


the jewellery for hiding or disposal outside the house and hardly that she 
could have secreted it amongst her belongings on the premises, Mr. Finlay, 
to be on the safe side, did look in her box, and likewise, by urgent request 
of offended innocences, in everybody else’s box, except Mrs. Niven’s, with 
negative results. Suddenly, moreover, as soon as the members of his 
household realised that he was taking them at their word about the search, 
opinion had veered strongly in Drummond’s favour. Whatever her defects, 
it was now contended, she certainly hadn’t been so idiotic as to commit 
barefaced robbery.... Why, too, should the contents of Miss Sally’s locked 
drawer have been singled out for special attention when there were so many 
objects of greater value to be snatched up in an instant? This, of course, 
remained a puzzle whoever the culprit was. After all, the police were called 
in, but, having conducted a prolonged investigation, could promise little. 
The affair, Sally guessed pessimistically and resignedly, was over so far as 
recovery of her stolen property was concerned. Faces around her were 
angry and resentful or actually tear-stained; she had seen the last, probably, 
of a much-prized pendant and gold bangle, and—well, that was that! 

With the general wrongness of everything, the loss was not worth 
bothering, far less grieving, over. 


V 


Wasn’t it? Barely three hours later even this qualified self-consolation 
had proved premature. 

Sally had had a hot bath and put on a black guipure frock, of the semi- 
evening compromise type she customarily wore when she and her foster- 
father dined alone together. Perversely, after the recent commotion and loss 
of her treasures, she was feeling a shade less miserable than usual, for the 
excitement had taken her mind off graver issues, but as soon as she was 
seated and glanced towards Mr. Finlay she received a shock. 

His appearance, she could remember having cursorily noticed, had been 
jaded and nerve-wracked while the theft rumpus was in progress,—and 
now he seemed actually ill. His cheeks were hollow and of an earthy hue, 
and his voice, when he forced himself to make a casual remark or two for 
Arkwell’s benefit, was a mere croak. “Coffee in the study, I think,” he 
instructed, rising unsteadily 


at the conclusion of the meal. “Yes.... Oh, and a bottle of De Kuypers 
too....” 

To Sally’s alarm, when Arkwell had obeyed these orders and withdrawn, 
Mr. Finlay, treating the Hollands as if it were whisky, half filled an ordinary 
tumbler and took a long gulp. He was by no means intemperate or 
undiscriminating in his use of liquor, or had not previously been so, but 
now he tossed off the spirit greedily, with a desperate, drowning relish. 

“Thats better!” he gasped. “I’ve had a trying day; as you may guess.... 
Though you may guess a hundred times and still be wrong.... God, yes....” 

Sally, at a loss, made no reply. She was, as yet, frightened by his 
dreadful looks rather than by any incomprehensibility in what he said. The 
study was very silent and his irregular breathing sounded almost noisy. 
Sipping her coffee, she regarded him apprehensively. To wipe the sweat 
from his face he had taken a handkerchief out of his cuff, and when he 
replaced it his expression had changed a little, in a slightly perturbing way. 
Although, physically, he appeared as exhausted as before, the line of his 
mouth showed a faint hardening, as if, it struck her vaguely, he had just 
come to a decision. What was the matter with him, and was he going to be 
really ill? Ought she to call a doctor? Her fears increasing, she said, 
hesitantly: 

“You are terribly white.... I can see you’re not well....” 

“So?” he enquired ironically. “You do, er, find me looking poorly, do 
you? Several people, now I come to think of it, have been good enough to 
animadvert of late upon my worried and generally atrabilious air.... And 
then, this afternoon, we must needs have this burglary pother.... Not that 
that, alone, made things much worse.... For me, I mean. You, of course, 
lost some jewellery.... ?'m speaking of myself. For me, as I say, it added 
nothing new to my tribulations;—but it did, maybe, clarify something.... It 
did serve, perhaps, to, er, to precipitate something out of a mood already 
despondent and—and distrustful.... You don’t entirely follow me?” 

Sally set down her cup, clumsily. What was he hinting at? The obliquity 
and gathering strangeness of his words oppressed her with the sensation of 
a nightmare. 

“No ...,” She faltered. “I—I dont... quite ...” 

Getting up from his chair, he drained his glass, replenished it, 


and, holding it in his hand, began to pace the room. A touch of colour had 
returned to his cheeks. For an instant, inserting his monocle, he even gave 
her a faint, wintry smile, but his suddenly assumed briskness did not 
deceive her. It had an effect of rather ghastly sprightliness like that of some 
one pretending to be debonair upon the tumbrils or the scaffold. 

“Oh well,” he said, “never mind, never mind.... What do you honestly 
suppose is the truth of our little visitation—of the burglary business? Not 
Drummond, eh? No, not Drummond. I was mistaken. An _ outsider, 
undoubtedly. It’s satisfactory anyhow to know that—that we don’t nurse a 
viper. The dearest of gazelles, it’s on record, have occasionally proved 
masquerading vipers.... You must have been scared at first, till you found 
you’d lost nothing you really valued—only that pendant I presented to you, 
and that thing of Felicia’s.... It’s all very mysterious. Our cracksman, 
whoever he was, had more luck than he deserved to escape in broad 
daylight, seeing he was evidently interrupted or at least frightened out of 
his wits in the middle of his job. Otherwise he wouldn’t have left a ring 
lying on the floor. An amateur, I should say, probably, shouldn’t you? An 
amateur ...?” 

“Yes ...” agreed Sally mechanically. “Perhaps.... Oh, I don’t know 
though, either. He was pretty clever. The windows being fastened and 
everything, and besides.... He must have come right up through the 
house.... No, / think he was highly professional.” 

The various puzzling aspects of the case, including the absence of 
footprints or other clues, had been gone into thoroughly with the police. 
Already, her excitement over the affair had waned,— which again showed, 
she thought, at what a pass things had arrived. Ordinarily, such an incident 
would have been matter for eager discussion during several weeks maybe, 
yet now it seemed unimportant, and even when Mr. Finlay had reverted to 
the subject his interest in it appeared forced. In answering him, she had the 
feeling partly of ‘humouring’ him and partly of speaking to gain time. And 
something else.... She had a faint, worried awareness of something that had 
been said recently and was vaguely ‘unsatisfactory.’ It had registered itself 
perturbingly at the back of her brain but she was unable, at the moment, to 
tell what it was. 

Still seated, she happened to be staring, absently, at the silver-framed 


photograph of Esther. Suddenly she realized that her foster-father had 
ceased his uneasy pacing and was gazing, too, at the photo. 

“Ah,” he said, in a curious, fiercely musing tone. “Yes.... That’s 
Esther.... I’m glad our light-fingered visitor failed to walk off with that for 
instance.... That’s Esther, yes.... The only one of my women-kind, apart 
from Marjorie, who didn’t— turn out in some manner unworthy of my 
trust, who played the game and was frank, who didn’t—deceive me.... I 
wish the others had been like her! Oh, how I wish it!” 

Sally, when he began to speak, had looked away from the photo towards 
his face; then, as he proceeded, dropped her glance. A slow horror, still half 
incredulous, invaded her. What was he saying? Did this, could this, mean, 
at last, that 

All at once, she seemed to stop thinking. Her mind, for a paralysed 
second, went blank with the sort of paradoxical blankness that coincides if 
it be not actually identical with a thrill of sudden and unwelcome 
enlightenment—with the immediate stunned reception into consciousness 
of some adverse and pregnant ‘fact’ while yet its evilly attendant 
implications are delayed and kept at bay or have not in their full and 
overpowering significance emerged. 

As she sat, frozenly, with her head bent, Sally’s downcast gaze had 
fallen on her left hand, lying in her lap, and, in a flash, she knew what had 
been vaguely worrying her a short time since. Ah yes, she had it now,—the 
ring! Momentarily, her brain was empty, in a kind of stupour. 

Next instant, it was racing, feverishly. The ring ...! She had picked it up 
and then pressed the bell. No one save herself could have seen it on the 
floor, but—but Mr. Finlay had seen it there! And therefore.... He had been 
in the room before her. His entry by the front door afterwards was just a 
‘blind.’ Previous to that, he had seen the rifled drawer and—and Thurza’s 
photograph. He had seen Thurza’s photograph, and so—and so 

No, he had not found out everything. Even now, with her head sickly 
whirling, she clutched a reassuring straw, recalling certain words of his 
which showed his knowledge incomplete. Esther, yes, that was one thing; 
he had not discovered about Esther ... and something else as well.... A 
‘precipitation’—a mere ‘precipitation’ which had ‘added nothing new.’ 
What he did know, 


that meant, he had known all the time,—for a long time at any rate. How 
was that possible? And at this very moment (though, in view of his 
increasingly ‘hinting’ manner and especially the tone of his final speech, it 
seemed most unlikely) she, Sally, might perhaps be able to prevent him 
from knowing that she knew he knew—for what good that would do.... 

But this last hope proved vain. A pause, probably short yet weighted 
with menace, had followed Mr. Finlay’s concluding exclamation. To end its 
intolerable suspense, Sally raised her eyes and looked at him. Their glances 
met, at first unflinchingly, then, upon either side, more ominously, 
shrinkingly. Her own gaze slowly fell again, towards the floor. 

Mr. Finlay, she felt, had not ceased to regard her fixedly. It was he who 
at length broke the silence. 

“That ring!” he said in a strained, breaking voice. “Of course —yes—I 
couldn’t help noticing how you stared at it just now. ... But that’s nothing. 
That remark didn’t give me away—or not altogether undesignedly. Lord, 
no.... I saw the—the, er, photograph ... oh certainly, but, as I said, it told 
me nothing fresh. Still, it had an—an emotional impact. I was not sure, at 
that moment, how strong its effect might be, so I—I considered it was my 
turn to practise a little disingenuousness. You could scarcely complain.... 
Even if I had opened that drawer myself, Miss, you could scarcely 
complain.... Oh no; no indeed. But in—in any case—I— Are you 
listening?” 

“Yes ...,” said Sally faintly. She was listening, though in a dream. More 
plainly, she could hear her own heart thumping. And, strangely, while her 
dread was genuine enough, she was able to think: Well, what does it 
matter? Less than it would have, a good deal. The present totally 
unexpected upheaval was like the starting into life of something half dead 
and half buried, or at least overlaid recently with more important issues, yet 
she reacted to it with a sort of automatic aghastness. This, she recognised, 
was a ‘crisis,’ but it had been sprung on her so swiftly that she seemed 
partially to have forgotten what had led up to it and gone before. It grew 
harder to concentrate on what Mr. Finlay was saying. 

“in any case, I decided that the time had come to clear the air and put 
our cards on the table. I—I think it’s high time for— for mutual if belated 
frankness. Lord knows I exercised restraint over the business, an almost 
inhuman restraint, for two years 


pretty nearly, though at first I was only vaguely suspicious and not, er, sure 
of my ground or how things might develop. Oh yes, you can accuse me of, 
well, of some amount of espionage.... You can call it spying with pleasure. 
You’re quite welcome to. But—Christ in Heaven, Sally,’—he broke off, his 
voice rising— “Christ in Heaven, what could you expect? Was I never to be 
considered, never to play any part in your plans and affairs? Hadn’t I any 
ordinary feelings or ordinary curiosity?—Curiosity ...! Naturally I was 
‘curious.’ ... I still am, er, highly ... highly interested.... The whole affair’s 
so—so fantastic it’s driven me nearly frantic. I’m still utterly at sea about it, 
utterly in the dark as to, er, motives,—yours and Fortune’s. It’s all 
preposterous, incredible, grotesque. You were that woman’s—Thurza’s — 
child, and why, for some purpose it passes the wit of man to understand— 
since I’ve never, I hope, appeared to you in the guise of a monster—you 
both kept it secret ...! You and my own wife—as she became. It’s beyond 
comprehension.... If ’'d been dealt with fairly from the beginning I can’t 
tell you what it might have saved us all.... Your, er, mother and I were not 
on—on very friendly terms for some time before her death, I admit, but 
surely that alone ...! Our disagreement wasn’t such that that alone would 
explain it.... I can’t assign any reason for it, except that very insufficient 
one, but whatever the reasons were—even if they were, er, benevolent—it 
was a slight, an affront, an insult just the same. I was systematically 
deceived and hoodwinked for years—and never guessed it, till a thing or 
two happened to thrust it under my nose. An ‘insult’?—It was an outrage, 
yes, an outrage ...!” 

What should she say? Mr. Finlay, though he had dropped his voice 
again, was working himself into a frenzy. With a clenched hand he was 
beating a nervous tattoo upon the table-edge. Pretty soon, however, he 
would stop talking, and then—then she must speak. With that unfamiliar, 
shocking expression of appeal on his haggard face, he was demanding that 
she explain in a way that would not, really, be explanation. What should 
she tell him? The truth? No, no; she could not do that while he was in this 
state. He would do something desperate.... She cast about wildly for some 
way of answering him. 

“An outrage!” he repeated. “The whole precious trumped-up history of 
your ‘aunt’—and ‘Phipps’! Even that was an assumed 


name, as I discovered at that Home in Brighton. ‘Phipps’! How many 
names have you had, I wonder, and what’s the real one,— if you have any! 
That’s the question—that’s what I'd like to know —you too perhaps. Oh 
yes, there may be more behind this than you have any idea of—I’m 
prepared to believe that. But you must at least know the reason that was 
given for all this secrecy—the one given. Was it merely that your, er, 
mother and I had, er, well, had quarrelled, that—that Fortune thought I 
might—object to you on that account? But even then, even then, why had 
she pretended to me before that—before you were on the scene at Brighton 
—that the woman was dead? It can’t be.... It can t be ...!” 

He ceased speaking, but for some seconds his fist kept up its drumming 
on the table. Presently he moved to the hearth and stood there with his back 
towards her, doing something or other with his handkerchief. If his voice 
when speaking had sounded less harshly enraged she would have thought 
he was crying. Watching him, she could not think. He seemed far off and 
indistinct. Disconnected fragments of what he had just been saying dinned 
in her brain meaninglessly. ‘Phipps’ ... ‘how many have you had’ ... ‘aunt’ 
... ‘Thurza’ ... ‘outrage’ ... To her own surprise she felt herself clearing 
her throat, struggling to answer him. She had answered him; her lips had 
moved, but he had not caught what she had said. 

“What?” he asked, turning hurriedly to confront her. “What?” 

She tried again, making a great and final effort. “Yes ... she said wearily. 
“It was, though.... Nothing except that ... that ... and—and it was 
Grainger. His name was Grainger....” 

Had she said something silly—or serious? She didn’t know. Why had 
that strangely stored memory of years and years back —of Fortune’s 
‘Grainger’—popped into her mind, then popped out on her tongue? 

Mr. Finlay was staring at her curiously as if he suddenly half believed 
her. First his eyes disappeared, and gradually his entire form faded away. 
The room whirled and everything abruptly vanished. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


SALLY was running away again. There was nothing else to do, and her 
resolve was definite, though details remained vague. She and Mr. Finlay 
did not know what to make of each other any more, or exactly what to 
believe or disbelieve, or what to go on suspecting. The position here was 
quite intolerable and it was time she went.... Precisely how, when, whither 
could be thought out directly. 

Regaining consciousness, Sally had found her foster-father very 
concerned. She had been helped into bed by Richards, but presently Mr. 
Finlay had knocked at her door. Sitting agitatedly beside her, he had wanted 
her to repeat the things she had said immediately before fainting, and, for 
his part, to assure her he accepted their truth. Also, he especially asked her 
never to breathe a word of this to Phil.... And anyhow, he had concluded, 
nothing was her fault; he could see that. He had been, she guessed, alarmed 
by her collapse, and was afraid she would be so unhappy that she might— 
well, do just what she intended doing. 

Whether he could be honestly satisfied by her ‘explanation’ she strongly 
doubted, but he had apparently decided to let it go at that for the time 
being. A curious excited something in his manner convinced her that he 
had not told her all that was in his head either. Early next morning there 
had been a note from him: 


Dear Sally, 

I regret last night in many ways—because, certainly, it made you ill, but most because 
it may have shown me in a light you consider unworthy. I had, you must admit, however, 
some excuse. It would scarcely have been human to resist the temptation to ‘pry’ a little. 
My temptation began two years and more ago when you kept calling out ‘Jimmy,’ as I 
heard, after your operation. Then there was your extreme dismay, later, when you thought 
that photograph was lost. I mention 


these things only to emphasise the fact that I was not, initially, suspicious. Indeed, far from 
it. 


What I want to say now is that I hope you won’t allow all this to affect our future 
relationship adversely. As to that—the ‘relationship’ in a technical sense—it was partly my 
desire to have it a ‘black-and-white’ one, which officious and evil-minded people would 
be forced to respect, that led me to make some of the further enquiries I did make. But 
that, too, is comparatively unimportant. What is important is that you should still go on 
liking me—if you ever did. If you wish it I will never refer to this subject again. Let us 
forget 1t—if you prefer that—and live, at least peaceably, and maybe happily. 

Your affectionate foster-father, 
EDW. FINLAY. 


The ‘foster’ in front of ‘father’ had been put in, over a carat, as an 
afterthought. Well, what did it matter? He could say anything he pleased 
now, and it would not dissuade her from what she planned. Only she did 
dread having to meet him and speak to him meanwhile, during the days or 
weeks that intervened. 

When she came down to breakfast, however, he was not there. He had 
departed, presumably, to his club. 


II 


In his absence, extending over several nights, she had been able to arrive 
at a sort of tacit half-understanding with Phil. 

How this had been effected she was afterwards unsure. She had still not 
brought herself to the point of telling him either about the real facts of her 
early history or about their recent partial discovery by Mr. Finlay, and the 
‘arrangement’ between them was quite indefinite, but Phil did know that 
she was miserable at Emperor’s Gate, and she had gone so far as to drop 
him hints of her meditated flight. Though he had been plainly perturbed, 
she could see that he sympathised with her, and guess, additionally, that he 
might find it a short step from sympathising to actual aiding and abetting. A 
further question, indeed, had leaped to his eyes if not to his tongue, but 
that, up to date, had not been broached openly. Oh, yes, it was easy to 
divine that Phil was ready to run off with her if she said the word.... This, 
of course, was the crux of the whole problem, and, after 


anxious thought, she still seemed no nearer a decision.... But at all events 
she could rely upon Phil’s helping her and not betraying any trust reposed 


in him. 

One rather confidential matter, also, despite her otherwise continued 
reticence, she had talked over with him, since it concerned him directly— 
her foster-father’s disapproval of their intimacy and his ironic cautions 
against letting herself be ‘led astray.’ Phil, unsurprised, had been grimly 
amused. 

“Oh, yes,” he had said, shrugging. “Naturally he objects. The Boss can 
be the most jealous man living when he takes a notion. And a venomous 
cuss, too, by Jimminy! Even if my aunts exaggerated about my mother, I do 
remember something of how he behaved to his next wife—to Esther. Lord, 
yes.... Why, they hadn’t been married a month before he began making the 
most fantastic accusations,—and then he practically deserted her —it 
amounted to that—for all that while in Germany. I admit I was only four or 
five at the time and parked out at Orford, mainly, even so; but still, I wasn’t 
too young to catch an idea of things being all bloody wrong. Later, I further 
admit, ‘Edward’ and my step-mother seemed to hit it off better—and then it 
was Esther’s turn to start ructions of some obscure kind with poor old 
Fortune.... But there was funny stuff of one sort or another, always. Lord, 
yes, he can be ‘mean’ all right....” 

This novel version of what had occurred between her mother and Mr. 
Finlay could not fail to interest Sally, particularly as throwing a fresh if 
confusing light on her foster-father’s character and hence, to some extent, 
on his probable attitude to herself. As far as memory served her, it differed 
appreciably from Fortune’s rather sketchy account of the same period and 
events, and it was hard to reconcile the two. Phil, as he conceded, had, 
besides being very young, been away with his aunts nearly all the time, so 
that, even disregarding his prejudice, he could not really know so much 
about it; while Fortune, of course, was unable to dispute his statements 
from the grave. 

“Edward!” Phil had concluded. “Who cares a hang for Edward? He 
shan’t prevent your seeing me—not as long as you want to. I tell you, he’s 
bitter. A bitter old soul is he! What does fill me with wonder, talking of 
‘jealousy’ and all that, is that he never, er, never smelt a rat, so to speak, 
about—abotut ... 

Phil had left his sentence unfinished, but his suddenly despondent 


look was enough to tell Sally to what he referred. Bertie— Yes, it was 
rather a miracle that that-especial rat was never smelt! 

And, in regard to rats that had been smelt, Mr. Finlay’s behaviour had, 
all through, an odd discontinuity and inconsistency. Knowing so much, 
how had he, almost deliberately it seemed, stopped short of knowing more? 
The grounds of his suspicions were avowedly four:— Sally’s utterance of 
Jimmy’s name after her operation (surely a bit far-fetched, that!); the two 
photograph incidents, first and second; and the results of Mr. Finlay’s own 
enquiries at the Homes or elsewhere. In addition, however, to these sources 
of ‘information,’ Sally could now surmise a by no means improbable fifth 
— ‘Auntie’ Lydia’s last letter! Seeing that her foster-father, while still 
uncertain whether to provoke an immediate crisis, had actually tried to fix 
the blame for ‘burgling’ her drawer upon poor Drummond, and then 
scarcely turned a hair in half-suggesting he might have done it himself, she 
could not rule out the possibility of his having intercepted letters too. It was 
true, as to the ‘burglary’ business, that his tentative confession had not yet 
been made absolute by restitution of her pendant and bracelet, but she had 
small doubt that he had got the articles hidden away somewhere. Having, in 
his evidently distracted state, gone to such unscrupulous lengths as those, 
he might easily have stooped to other dishonourable actions also. Lydia’s 
letter had been burned, but Sally remembered that it had contained a 
reference to Thurza and, it so happened, to Jimmy. 

With all these facts or semi-facts in his possession, why had he, as she 
fancied, refrained from pushing his investigations further? And how, when 
he must have been so staggered by what he had already discovered and so 
consumed by torturing curiosity, had he ever managed to abstain, for 
upwards of a year apparently, from a demand for explanation? Was there, 
conceivably, any additional element in the situation which, holding him in 
check, constrained him till this moment to delay his outburst? Anything 
unknown to her which he was keeping ‘up his sleeve’? Then ‘Grainger’— 
what about that? Had Sally by sheer accident reproduced a name which 
conveyed something to him? Was it a ‘real’ name and not quite the 
impromptu it had seemed on Fortune’s part? When Mr. Finlay came up to 
her 


bedroom after her faint he had asked her again: “And that was all? That 
was all you were told of him,—yjust the name?” Sally had stuck, in weary 


desperation, to what she had chanced to say, and it struck her later that her 
foster-father had accepted her statement almost too readily, as if he were 
anxious to have the thing glossed over and hushed up at any cost. 

Well, after such a heap of lies on lies, it would be much worse now if he 
ever did find out the truth, but by that time, anyhow, she would have 
gone.... The whole Esther secret, moreover, gave her a stale, tired feeling 
of nausea. It had become so unmanageably cumbrous and complicated that 
she could hardly keep it straight in her mind, and, in a sense, she had grown 
almost bored by it and indifferent to it. The more pressing worry of Bertie 
had crowded it out and superseded it, and it had ceased, somehow, to apply 
to her or seem appropriate. 

While, as for the alienation Mr. Finlay dreaded—that couldn’t be 
prevented, for it existed, on her side, already, due not alone to reasons he 
might have supposed. With things the mess they were she could not 
possibly continue living with him any more. 

Goodness knew what was going to happen to her, but it was too late for 
regrets. She found a kind of relief in being reckless. 


Il 


Perhaps it was ‘recklessness’ which was to blame for her agreeing, 
finally, to let Phil into it—to let him in ‘or’ it too, most probably. 

“That’s my funeral!” he said, with a queer, tranced stubbornness, 
whenever this was suggested. 

Although at first he had tried to dissuade her from running away, he had 
realized pretty soon that she was bent on it, and he was now full of 
impractically chivalrous schemes for her assistance. He talked on excitedly, 
his hair tumbled, his mouth twitching. Sally just listened to him, not 
interrupting or contradicting, yet rather alarmed by his wildness. All his 
ideas were infeasible and fantastic, and she was thankful she had not 
appeared to commit herself to eloping with him or anything of that sort but 
merely, so far, to making her flight under his auspices, as it were, and with 
his active connivance. “Oh, well,” he had said, “that’s better than nothing 
... for me, I mean. It’s 


time you were out of it anyhow before the dirty work gets any thicker with 
more callers from the ‘Barbacute.’ I mean to say...!” 


Was she being an utter fool? She had nowhere special to run to and no 
special qualifications for a ‘job.’ It was exchanging ‘a life of ease’ for 
heaven knew what. Poverty again maybe. ... Miserable shifts and straits as 
in the fish-shop. It was February already and before the month ended she 
would be—somewhere, ‘on her own.’ When she thought of her plunge as 
being so near as that she did have cold feet, rather. And oh, she oughtn’t to 
encourage Phil and perhaps ruin his prospects too. She was everybody’s 
Jonah, breaking—to mix the metaphors —each reed she leaned on. 

Yet her resolution held. Mr. Finlay had come back looking like a ghost. 
He haunted her like one at any rate, even when not actually there, shooting 
weird glowering glances at her across the table and tormentedly doing his 
share to manufacture unreal ‘conversation.’ Emperor’s Gate, nowadays, 
was an abode for Bedlamites. 

One evening, at Hans Crescent, she collapsed. Phil laid her on a sofa and 
brought her whisky. He bent over her and kissed her, half crying, angrily, 
himself. She was so ‘gone’ she didn’t stop him. 

“Look here,” he said when she recovered a little. “I’m coming too! I’ve 
nothing to lose.... Damn it, why not?” 

His expression was sultry, and, beyond that, it struck her with misgiving 
later, ‘odd,’ as though his chaotic words had carried, almost slyly, some 
drift of meaning he refused to make too plain. Drawing unsteadily back 
from her, he poured out a second glass of whisky which he drained 
greedily. He appeared hardly less in need of it than she. 

“Why not?” he repeated. “Pll keep my place, you know, honour bright 
... Just hang around in the offing. Nothing to lose from him ... and his 
dirty-work.... I could help you weather the temporary storm and all that. 
I’ve got a—a ‘competency’ as they say, apart from him, and—and if it ever 
came to the point old January and March would—I bet they would ... but I 
won’t talk of that ... yet....” 

She returned to Emperor’s Gate sick and shaken. Mr. Finlay was out, but 
the smell of his cigar, a bit ranker than usual, crept 


stalely from round his empty study. She had an unpleasant, hallucinated 
feeling, as if the odour tickled some silly, misliking knot in her brain which 
she had caught from Phil. Oh, hell ... she thought, bringing him into it was 
wrong, perfectly wicked. She ought never to have slipped into even 
seeming to do so. That was a definitely wrong, false step. 


But for a while she hadn’t the strength, somehow, to amend it. 


CHAPTER NINE 


I 


THE beginning of the new month had found her plans as complete as 
circumstances allowed. She had thirty pounds in the Post Office Savings 
Bank, which must keep her till she got a job. Phil, she knew, would always 
‘see her through,’ yet it seemed even more unfair to use him as a mere 
emergency fallback than to let him help her in the way he really would 
have liked. To what, exactly, had she committed herself with him? She 
avoided thinking too steadily of his part in the enterprise. All she could be 
sure of, at this stage, was getting out of the house and staying out.... 

She might, of course, have acted more courageously by simply telling 
Mr. Finlay she was going, and then walking off. But that would mean, at 
least, another violent ‘scene,’ and though, after it was all finished, her self- 
respect might be enhanced, the price was higher than she felt brave enough 
to pay. No, it was out of the question. She hadn’t the ‘guts,’ and there was 
nothing for it but to leave a note, perhaps, and then slink silently and 
secretly away. 

As for the actual ‘slinking,’ it promised to be easy. The most treasured 
of her belongings would fill a suitcase, and she had sent several frocks to a 
cleaner’s (not the one usually patronised) whence she could collect them 
later on. Today was Saturday, and on Tuesday, possibly, or Wednesday, she 
might have said a last good-bye to Emperor’s Gate. 

Saturday, Sunday, Monday, Tuesday ... she thought, and, suddenly, 
frowned over her calculations, with a start of faint uneasiness. Counting 
days had reminded her, inconveniently, of something else.... But no; it 
would be foo silly to get the wind up prematurely about that.... She had 
probably reckoned wrongly. Tomorrow, or Monday anyhow, would pretty 
certainly set it right. 


II 


Sunday passed off unreally, though, except for a short visit to Hans 
Crescent, uneventfully. Sally was ‘all clear’ for running 


away, if omens were propitious, the morning after next, yet she remained 
unable to believe in it or fee/ it thoroughly, and she was still very bothered 
over Phil. 

Whichever way you looked at it, Phil oughtn’t to come with her. If she 
let him, it would either be getting his help on false pretences, or else ... 
Yes, notwithstanding his constant protestations to the contrary, she realised 
well enough that he must, even if he didn’t know it, cherish subconscious 
hopes which she would need considerable strength of character to 
disappoint. In some respects, for all his six-foot-odd, he was extraordinarily 
un-grown-up, and his innocent guilelessness gave Sally a worse 
‘conscience’ about him. Then again, he was under just as great a 
misapprehension concerning her ‘dark past’ as was Mr. Finlay. The fact that 
the misapprehensions were different only made more of a mess, for if Phil 
ever compared notes with his father he would think himself doubly 
deceived. Her inability to be completely frank with him irked her 
continually and could not fail to vitiate any alliance with him as long as 
secrecy persisted. 

But ‘alliance,’ in that sense...! Was she really drifting, helplessly and 
rather unworthily, into one? Phil’s co-operation in her ‘move’—whatever it 
might amount to—was bad enough. Mr. Finlay would be sure to interrogate 
him and Phil would have to defy his father or start lying—at which he was 
a remarkably poor hand. Of course, Phil could tell Mr. Finlay, as he now 
proclaimed he would tell him, to ‘go to blazes,’ but it would be wicked of 
Sally to allow that to happen. What, she was forced uneasily to wonder, did 
Phil honestly suppose to be the root-cause of her somewhat sudden 
determination to run away? How could he, unless he considered the present 
situation very desperate, encourage her in throwing up a ‘comfortable’ 
home and an ‘assured’ future? He was in love with her, she believed, but he 
was neither unscrupulous nor altogether harebrained and foolhardy. Did he 
accept her upset over Bertie as sufficient explanation and justification, or 
did he maybe imagine additionally that Mr. Finlay was—well, ‘molesting’ 
her? Several times, latterly, Sally had fancied that some such idea was 
working in Phil’s mind, and if he ever challenged her with a pointblank 
question she would find his suspicions more than ordinarily difficult to 
contradict.... 

Oh, dear ...! She ought never to have told him anything 


about it. Instead of weakly taking a mean advantage of the state of his 
affections she should sternly have kept her own counsel. Then nobody but 
herself would have been hurt,—or nothing like so much. As it was, she had 
got into a hole from which it might be very hard to scramble out. Feeble 
...! She had just been feeble,—and a fool as well. She hadn’t sense enough 
to keep out of the rain.... 

Vaguely, as that last phrase occurred to her, another foreboding, though 
still a very faint one, stirred annoyingly in her brain. Faint—oh, yes, of 
course it was faint. Was it? Well, it had got to be! She was lying in bed 
now, and the day after tomorrow— yes, actually, incredibly, the day after 
tomorrow—she was meeting Phil at the Brompton Tube and going with 
him to get lodgings somewhere. Phil, unknown to his father, had taken a 
room for himself, provisionally, at a small hotel off Holborn, though he 
would be at Hans Crescent till an hour or so before his tryst with Sally. It 
was all as quiet and low-toned and simple as that, yet it was a momentous 
occasion,—she could not quite realise how momentous. She couldn’t admit 
it, save in a numb, abstract way. But it was true just the same, if the whole 
scheme did sound utterly absurd and ‘cracked.’... She was ‘cracked,’ that 
was it. She ‘hadn’t sense enough to ...’ ” 

Who had said that? Oh, it was Emily, talking of some girl, disparagingly 
and a bit uncharitably. All at once Sally’s skin prickled and she felt, not 
scared, but scared of being scared. Tomorrow was Monday. Then came 
Tuesday. She needed all her wits about her for Tuesday—and no extra 
worries ... Tuesday —and tonight was—yes, still Sunday. She was scared, 
despite every effort. The first onset of panic swept over her in a warm, 
sickly wave. 

She switched on the light and considered herself. The mirror, and other 
tests, could tell her nothing, and her bedroom was terribly cold. She crept 
between the sheets again, shivering and, the next instant, sweating. 

Christ! she thought,—for it to happen now! But it hadn’t ... 1t couldnt 
have ... 

Anyhow, stop worrying ... 

It was nearly three o’clock, however, before, somehow, she got to sleep. 


Il 


She woke unrefreshed when early tea was brought in. A dark shade hung 
over her, clouding her mind. What was it? Oh, yes, —that ... Richards took 
herself off at last, and—no, there was no luck this morning either. Sally 
drew on her clothes, fumblingly. Her fingers were clumsy and she began, 
all at once, to whimper. Well, this put the lid on everything. Gawd, what a 
blight! And what a fool! ...And to imagine she had neglected the first 
warning and let a whole month go by, thinking it was nothing ... 

But what should she do? Her face in the mirror shocked her. It looked 
different—blurred and swollen and hopeless and unintelligent and sodden, 
the face of an utter idiot. How could a girl with a face as imbecile as that 
cope with a crisis? She couldn’t stop crying. 

Yet she must stop, and decide a lot of things rather quickly. If she were 
really ‘in trouble’ through Bertie, it meant—didn’t it?—\ that Phil at any rate 
could hardly stay appropriately in today’s picture. Oughtn’t he to be told, 
immediately, that their picnic had all come unstuck? To begin with, 
naturally, she would prefer to be sure about her condition,—though she was 
pretty certain that the worst had happened. 

And, further, she realised now that even supposing this did amazingly 
turn out a false alarm her attitude to Phil would still require revision. Her 
‘mere’ fright would still have altered everything profoundly just the same. 
Oh, Bertie, Bertie ...! How could she ever have dreamed of being able to 
forget him? 

She finished washing and dressing and sat limply on a chair. 

Perhaps she needn’t go to a doctor for a day or two. She might get 
‘something from a chemist’s.” There were things, she believed, though 
seldom efficacious,—and of course she was too late. Yes, that was no 
good.... Looking down at her hands, interlocked in her lap, she noticed 
their fingers twisting and twining frantically round one another, the 
knuckles whitening. She wrenched them apart and forced them and the rest 
of her body to relax, trying to think calmly. 

Well, what about it? In any case, and whether Phil was out of it or not, it 
was now twenty times more necessary than before that she should go. She 
must make her escape as soon as possible, 


and then, once clear of the house, perhaps put Phil off by ’phoning or, 
better, by a wire which could be followed by a note of ‘explanation’ later 
on. 


Again her fingers were writhing. She couldn’t keep them still. And there 
was the gong! She had to go down to breakfast. 


IV 


Mr. Finlay, after the meal, went off as usual at half past nine. Had he 
noticed her distressed looks? He had sat, hardly speaking, sipping his 
coffee behind his propped newspaper, and she could not say. 

Her brief conversation with Phil yesterday had confirmed arrangements 
for tomorrow. Barring any unforeseen hitch that might entail a hastening or 
postponement, they were to meet outside the Tube at noon. It was many 
weeks since Mr. Finlay had taken it into his head to return here for lunch, 
and besides, he had mentioned something about appointments with his 
Board which would probably keep him late both today and tomorrow, so 
the coast appeared likely to be clear. 

Should she tell Phil—anything? If she continued with this sort of semi- 
elopement now, she would be acting towards him more cowardly and 
meanly than she had ever acted towards anybody in her life. While if she 
did go with him and remained silent about what she feared, she couldn’t 
conceal the facts for very long, and— Oh, but the whole project with him in 
it seemed impossible. It was Bertie, Bertie she wanted, no one else ... 

A clock struck ten. The day, outside, was gloomy—a ‘black’ frost with a 
hint of fog. Theoretically, she was still attending King’s, but since the last 
rumpus Mr. Finlay, though he never enquired, must realise perfectly that 
she had dropped study altogether. Anyhow, that didn’t matter.... What did 
matter was coming to a decision quickly. Oh, Gawd, she thought 
anguishedly, oh, Gawd! 

Yes, she ought to tell Phil at once. She ought to see a doctor first, to 
make absolutely sure, but that might delay her considerably if there were a 
lot of other patients waiting, and besides ... No, she just couldnt face that 
ordeal now. All she could do was to ’phone Phil, or wire him, or leave a 
note. 

Could she? Running away was going to be much, much 


harder, all alone. She felt, suddenly, so faint that she had to flop hurriedly 
into the nearest chair. Brandy! she thought, or whisky. After a bit, she crept 
into the dining-room. Nobody was about and she was able to help herself 


from the tantalus and a syphon. She drank a stiff half-tumblerful, and her 
head ceased aching almost immediately. 

No, she perceived, the idea of wiring or ’phoning wasn’t so hot. That 
wouldn’t put Phil off—not wiring or ’phoning. She would have to try and 
see him at Hans Crescent. Yes, that was it.... And anyhow, anyhow, there 
was no sense in stopping here. It was ten past ten already. 

She went upstairs to her room. The maid, who had just ‘done’ it, had left 
the windows open. Sally banged them shut. How cold! Whenever she ran 
off she would wear her warmest coat, and her brown hat that matched it. 
What a pity, she thought, struggling into the coat unsteadily, that she had to 
sacrifice some of her nicest clothes. But pretty soon they mightn’t fit her.... 
Beneath the spurious half-elation due to whisky the bottom of her mind 
realised a stab of fright, yet dully. Her suitcase, packed beforehand, could 
stay here for the present, inside her wardrobe, at the back. She would see 
Phil now, or at least just run round to his digs. That would only take a few 
minutes and she might decide something on the way.... 

The cold air and movement revived her, though admittedly the whisky 
also was partly responsible. She walked very quickly, getting into a glow 
and reaching Hans Crescent in what must have been record time. Her 
speed, however, defeated itself, for she arrived and rang the bell without, of 
course, a single fresh idea in her head as to what she could possibly say. 

“Out? Oh! ... No, never mind, thank you.... Yes, I see. ... Good 
morning....” 

Mrs. Meakins, Phil’s landlady, whom Sally had met once or twice, had 
answered the bell. Her lodger was leaving presently, as probably Miss 
Phipps knew. Not till tomorrow, though. He’d only just gone round to the 
corner shop for tobacco, she thought. He’d be back directly most likely if 
Miss Phipps cared to wait. 

Sally returned to Emperor’s Gate more quickly, if anything, than she had 
come. While she despised herself for such weakness, her failure to see Phil 
had been, at first, a reprieve, and then, next moment, a disappointment. Her 
irresolution and vacillation 


were pitiable. But this time she would at least get definitely clear of the 
house with no more shillyshallying. She would run off now, today,—go to 
the Tube, maybe, and then, after all, phone Phil. Yes, she would do that. 


The hall, when, carrying her suitcase, she redescended to it from her 
bedroom, was deserted. ‘Running away’ was so simple; if only, she 
thought, everything else could be as simple ...! All at once, as she was 
moving towards the door, she hesitated, remembering some duty 
unperformed. Oh, the note! She had been going to put a note for Mr. Finlay 
where he would find it when he came in, but—well, she couldn’t stop for 
that. Other matters had driven it completely out of her head and she was too 
upset to think straight. A bit too tight, also, maybe. The effects of the 
whisky hadn’t worn off... She must do it by letter afterwards.... 

Continuing along the hall, she had almost reached the door when, to her 
horror, she heard steps approaching it rapidly from outside. Mr. Finlay! It 
must be he, for she recognised his tread. Her heart seemed to cease beating, 
but she had presence of mind enough to scurry back hurriedly and place the 
suitcase out of sight under the stairs. 

Next instant a key turned in the latch and the door opened. Yes, it was 
Mr. Finlay! 

“Ah!” he said. “Were you just going out? Confound it! ve forgotten an 
important paper, for that Board meeting. It’s bound to be somewhere in my 
study, though I’m not sure exactly. Do help me hunt for it a moment, will 
you?” 

His voice held merely the exasperation which, if the reason he had given 
for returning were a true one, would be natural, but his gaze, as it 
encountered hers, was ominous. 


V 


As soon as the study door was shut behind them he turned to her. “Don’t 
bother about the paper, for a minute. There’s something—I’ve got 
something rather more important to discuss with you.... Something to tell 
you, perhaps, and to warn you against, if I can....” 

His drawn face and nervous gestures reminded her at once of his 
previous outburst in the same room two weeks ago, but now 


he did not attempt to conceal his agitation. He had dropped his casual 
manner the instant they left the hall and thrown off every pretence of 
concern over the missing paper. What could have brought him home again 
at this unusual hour? Calamity upon calamity! Yet she could see at any rate 


that this time he had no intention of keeping her in suspense. This time he 
was coming to the point directly, with no beating about the bush. 

“Listen, Sally,” he said, “and forgive me if I speak rather— brutally. 
God knows I don’t want to upset you any more, yet that has to be risked. I 
was quite honest when I said I wouldn’t reopen the matter ... the question 
of yourself and your—your mother ... but—well, events perhaps have been 
too strong for me and forced my hand. And anyhow—the experiment of 
putting our heads in the sand turned out a failure. It didn’t need a fortnight 
to prove we couldnt go on like that, founding our lives on a sham. You’ve 
seen that as well as I. You’ve been worried and wretched for weeks. I’m not 
blind ... I may have—have jumped to conclusions and put it down to the 
wrong causes, but, at least, plain speaking will do less harm than—than 
drifting. ’'m gambling on being able to prevent something worse—a real 
catastrophe. I don’t know, I believe there’s a chance of it. That’s another 
thing I have to risk, and. 

He paused. His expression, while still tortured, held now a suggestion, 
almost, of supplication. Presently he moistened his lips and continued: 

“And I wish I could give you any idea of what a big risk it is to me. 
It’s no good talking of that, but—but I may say, simply, that I—that I’m 
very fond of you. What’s past is past ... and—there was always more in it 
than that, always. In a sense I have to throw myself on your mercy, 
particularly when I repeat ‘always’—always ... I was always—fond of you, 
genuinely so, and—and with more right than you knew—or than J knew 
then. More than I knew or could possibly have guessed ... I— I'd break it 
to you gently, with less abruptness, if I could....” 

What had happened? What was he driving at? Sally looked at the clock. 
Nearly eleven. On top of all her other worries, here she was entrapped, 
unable to get away.... His voice beat on her brain dully as so much 
meaningless ranting. She had, all the time, a mental picture of her suitcase, 
resting where she had placed it out of his sight under the stairs. Was she 
going crazy— 


or was he? Was he demented? He was striding to and fro, just as he had 
before—‘rampaging.’ What had started him off? Had he 

An idea struck her. Yes—his return to the house had been only a few 
minutes later than her own, and, though that wouldn’t explain his coming 
back from the city in the first instance, he might have seen what disturbed 


him on the way.... He might have seen her near Phil’s. He might have been 
suspicious to begin with and then chanced to espy her and follow her as she 
was walking home from Hans Crescent—or even earlier. She felt sick. So 
far, like him, she had been standing, but now she sat down hurriedly in one 
of the big armchairs by the fireplace. It was all mad ... and irrelevant to her 
suitcase waiting outside there, under the stairs. But he shouldn’t stop her! 
He shouldn’t! Not after all the years it had taken her to make up her mind! 

“Why ...,” she faltered, “what do you—I—I——” 

Mr. Finlay, moving to a small chiffonier, poured something into a glass 
and held it out to her. 

“Here, drink this.... Yes, go on! Drink it!” 

She obeyed him. Brandy—for a change! His genuinely pitying tone 
called forth from her an answering spark of pity for him too, but it was 
fugitive. 

“I dont want to upset you,” he proceeded. “But I won’t quibble either. 
How could I? You’ll understand when I’ve finished.... It concerns Phil 
partly, in a—a somewhat curious fashion. When I cautioned you against 
any, well, to put it bluntly, any entanglement with him I—had a reason ... 
reasons....” 

Sally stared at him vaguely. The brandy, after the preceding whisky, was 
making her head ring. Yes, he must have seen something just now. That was 
what had brought about this second so unluckily-timed explosion. Tears 
started in her eyes, but she was angry too. He oughtn ¢ to speak in that way 
and go spying upon her and Phil—and his references to the ‘past’ were 
beastly and—hypocritical. She got up unsteadily and confronted him. 

“You hadnt!” she said. “If there was an ‘entanglement’ you hadn’t any 
reason for—stopping it, except that you were—yjealous ...!” 

She saw him wince and take an astonished breath, but she no longer felt 
compunction in wounding him. It served him right! 


She was too tormented by her own worries to be sorry for any one save 
herself. This whole grotesque conversation was unreal, yet she was 
conscious of a mounting excitement. 

He too, apparently. His face, across the table, was blanched and had a 
wild, uncontrolled look. 

“Come, Sally,” he said thickly. “That’s not quite like you. And don’t 
let’s—wrangle, for God’s sake. Listen ... I had reasons. There were reasons 


for—for interfering with any too great intimacy between you two— 
between you and Phil....” 

“There weren’t! What reasons? What reasons could there be?” 

“To begin with—and I daren’t, I simply daren’t, mince matters —that he 
is, well, unbalanced. He has always been subject to— to what amount to 
dangerous delusions concerning the actions and motives of other people 
of my own in particular—and latterly—latterly it hasn’t stopped there. I’m 
afraid, greatly afraid, that he’s heading for a serious—mental breakdown. 
I’m not exaggerating my fears when I say that, in my opinion, he’s liable at 
any moment to—to go definitely over the edge.... Well, that was one 
reason, a most sufficient reason, but—but, as it happens, there’s a second, 
even—more cogent and more—more staggering. I— After what I’ve just 
said, 1t—it comes rather unfortunately. I didn’t mean to bracket the two like 
this. I—I wish I could lessen the shock for you of what I’m going to say, 
but—but, well, the fact is that—that you and he—you and Phil—are—are 
related. That you have a—a parent—in common. Phil is—Phil is your— 
half-brother....” 

“What ...?” said Sally numbly. As yet she could not grasp the meaning 
of his words, though she was aware, dimly, that they implied something 
utterly dumfoundering, and appalling. 

“Yes,” he went on after a pause. “It’s true. It’s true ... I— If I were you 
I’d sit down again ... J|——” 

He looked at her blankly, while she, still standing, gazed back at him. 

“It is true,” he repeated presently. “I— It seems odd, Sally, that a man 
with my hard sense—and with more scruple, I dare say, than you will ever 
be ready to credit me with—should have— should have.... But my 
personal relations have always been calamitous. I’m not apologising, please 
understand. If I had been dealt with more frankly by others, situations that 
—well, you may believe it or not as you like, but they would never have 


arisen. I told you that your mother and I had—dquarrelled. I don’t want to— 
to offend and bewilder you, Sally. I should certainly prefer to spare you 
every shock, but—before that—Thurza and I were—friends. The—the 
intimacy was a mistake. I thought, when we separated, it had been 
concluded, but ... I see I must be plainer! You were her child and I—I— 
Yes, Iam your 

“No, no ...!” 


Had she screamed that aloud, interrupting him? She wasn’t sure. No, no, 
no, a voice within her was echoing. 

Whether he had actually said it—‘father’—she did not know either. His 
face was twitching in a grimace of abasement which made him, in her eyes, 
absolutely hideous. He had taken no step towards her yet instinctively she 
sprang away from him as if he had attempted to seize her. She felt as 
though she were listening to something obscene. In a mirror opposite, 
above the mantel-shelf, she caught sight of her own face, the lips parted, 
protesting “No ...!” 

“Yes,” he insisted, with a sort of stubborn, anguished patience which 
seemed strangely out of keeping with the situation’s general luridness. 
“Yes, Sally, I——” 

Suddenly, something inside of her boiled over, He was mad; he must be 
—and it was as if she too were helplessly infected with his madness—with 
the gathering, accumulated madness and intemperance of each 
inconsequent word and gesture that had passed between them till this 
moment. A buzzing in her ears, to which she was forced to listen giddily 
while she tried to ignore it, seemed to become a roar, and out of it, 
somewhere.... It was Jimmy, dead Jimmy who was speaking, saying: “’E 
was a no-good—’e’s in jail!” ... and then—something else she couldn’t 
remember ... she couldn’t remember.... No, that was Grainger ... that had 
something to do with Fortune ... that ... 

Behind her, and thus also reflected in the mirror, stood the photograph of 
Esther. Sally turned, seized it, and held it out to him. 

“No ...,” she cried. “No.... Look! ... That’s my mother. She was ... 
Esther was ... Thurza and Fortune told me. ... They did! ... And ... and my 
father.... You weren’t my father. My father was ... Grain— No ... I—I 
think— No.... He was ... Litho ... LITHO ...!” 

The photograph crashed at Mr. Finlay’s feet, the glass shivering. 


Sally stared at it a few seconds in surprise and then at him. What had she 
done? It didn’t matter. His mouth opened once or twice sluggishly, but he 
said nothing. Putting his hands slowly to his head, he squeezed his brows 
together and remained thus, unstirring. His ‘good’ eye regarded her from 
between his fingers, weirdly. 

Checking an impulse to scream, she tried to collect herself. If she stayed 
any longer she would do something still more unrestrained and 


immoderate. 

She was in the hall, picking up her suitcase. A face surveyed her in 
dumb amazement—Mrs. Niven’s. 

Sally paid no attention to her. She ran along the hall, and then outside, 
down the steps, after she had slammed the door behind her. 


VI 


Quick, quick ...! Before any one follows you. Get safely away first, and 
then, later on, think about it if you have to.... 

But when, reaching the end of the road, she glanced back as she rounded 
the corner, nobody was in sight save a few leisurely strolling figures here 
and there. She turned down Gloucester Road and presently, in order to 
confuse possible pursuit, at an acute angle westwards up Victoria Grove. 

Her head ached, yet her mind seemed clearer now and even, oddly 
enough, a bit contemptuous of the last half-hour’s delirtum. Perhaps, 
however, that was merely a continuation of hysteria, another form of it. She 
had certainly had an attack of ‘high strikes’ all right when she hurled her 
own mother’s photograph at Mr. Finlay! Suddenly she felt like laughing. 
Yes, she was still hysterical. 

What an exit! ‘Pitcher of a young girl leavin’ ’ome.’ ... The denouement 
had a grim farcicality—or a farcical grimness— which preserved for her its 
utter unreality. Yet, underneath, she was shaken too.... 

How had Mr. Finlay come by such a horrible, such an insane delusion? 
And how had she come to undeceive him in such an unnecessarily 
melodramatic way? 

“My father, are you? You don’t say so! Well I declare! Just fancy ...! 
My father, did you say? I’m sure you must be mistaken, 


Sir. Oh, no—you’re not my father. My father was a very bad hat and no one 
knows where he’s got to, unless you do. You’re not my father. Oh, no—not 
likely, you’re not ...!” 

That was what she should have answered, instead of getting excited, and 
smashing things, and telling him about Esther.... But anyhow, it was done 
now—he knew—and at least it did clinch matters. There could be no return 
to him after that! 


All at once she surprised herself by bursting into tearless weeping. She 
was nearly opposite the station and a good many people were entering or 
emerging or looking in at the windows of the big department stores. To 
avoid their stares she retreated up a side-street. Her sobs seemed to rise 
slowly from her stomach rather than from her chest, racking and rending 
her whole body. For a long time—several minutes—she found it quite 
impossible to check them. 

Then, however, suddenly, she remembered Phil. 


Vil 


Was he never coming? She had ’phoned him, twenty-seven minutes ago, 
and now she was waiting. There had been a bust-up, she had told him, and 
she was slinging her lucky today— right away—instead of tomorrow. If he 
could make haste and meet her here ... she could explain.... Her own 
incoherent voice, his startled one, still rang in her ears. Twenty-seven 
minutes—no, twenty-eight. When he did come, what could she say? He 
was as much out of the picture as ever—more so, she felt increasingly—yet 
she could hardly skip off without— Oh, Gawd. ... Perhaps it was idiotic to 
have *phoned him. She was terrified to meet him; terrified not to meet him. 
And Mr. Finlay had said Phil was going mad. Pot and kettle! She was crazy 
too. Craziest of the three, probably. She shivered. Twenty-nine, now.... The 
frost had gone, or lost its edge, and the fog had vanished. She couldn’t 
remember what she had said over the *phone to Phil or how he had replied, 
except that he had sounded frightfully upset. Above her the sky grew 
leaden, and—yes, it was snowing. An old, filthy man appeared, with his 
fiddle, from a Convenience and began playing. The commissionaire, 
outside Pontings’, had unfurled his enormous umbrella and was holding it 
over the persons alighting from taxi-cabs. 


She couldn’t really tell Phil—‘anything,’ could she? So where was the 
sense of waiting? The artificial stimulation of whisky and brandy had 
ebbed. She was panicky again—scared stiff. Twelve ten, by her watch; 
twelve fifteen.... The snow fell faster. What she would, at least and at last, 
have to tell Phil was all about the Esther business and about his father’s 
extraordinary obsession which she 


Suddenly, starting slightly, she took a sharp breath of consternation. 
Heavens, what a fool! Of course ...! And here she had been hanging round 
kicking her imbecile heels and imagining her brain was clearer! Brain! She 
hadn’t got a brain! How could such an evident probability have escaped 
her? Without a thought as to what Mr. Finlay was almost sure to do in the 
circumstances she had torn off, in her excitement, to this Underground 
where she and Phil were to have met tomorrow, never perceiving that his 
father, suspecting them to be in league, would, naturally, set out at once to 
try and intercept him at Hans Crescent. Unless Mr. Finlay were actually 
prostrated by her revelation that was the obvious, initial step that would 
occur to him. 

Next moment, however, she blamed herself rather less, for even 
supposing the likelihood of her ex-foster-father’s going to Hans Crescent 
had struck her sooner her choice of action would yet have remained very 
difficult. Rushing straight to Phil’s rooms would have meant risking being 
trapped there by Mr. Finlay or running into him on the street. She was best 
out of it, whatever happened; that was the main thing. Save, perhaps, that 
her call ought to have been put through earlier, from the very first booth she 
came to, she might still have done exactly what she had. 

But now Phil’s non-appearance looked ominous. His father, she feared, 
had reached Hans Crescent meanwhile, and she must ring up again to find 
out. She could see nothing for it but that, and there was the telephone 
cabinet quite close, only a few yards off. If Phil happened to arrive here just 
while she was ’phoning, he would wait, so there was little danger of 
missing him. But did she really want him? Oh, Christ, if she could only 
make up her mind ...! 

Twice she moved hesitantly towards the scarlet booth, and twice turned 
back, but finally she entered it, setting her suitcase on the floor. She lifted 
the receiver and inserted the coins. Presently she was through. 


“Mr. Philip Finlay, please.... Can I speak to Mr. Finlay? ... Mr. Philip 
Finlay....” 

Something was wrong.... There were confused noises. She could get no 
proper answer, and—oh, here was a reply though at last. 

“Yes.... Oh.... Yes, all right...” 

She was to ‘hold on a minute please’ while Mrs. Meakins was fetched. 


The ‘minute’ passed. It must be two or three minutes, surely. .... What 
was wrong? But eventually she heard the landlady’s voice, distraught and 
breathless. 

“Yes,” Sally responded. “Yes.... It’s Miss Phipps ... I just wondered if— 
What’s that? Oh.... What? ... Oh, dear ...! Oh, dear, I am s-sorry.... Oh, 
dear.... Oh, no.... How awful! ... About five minutes? ... Yes, I see.... 
Yes.... Yes, thank you.... Thank you ... yes.... Good-bye....” 

Sally walked drunkenly out of the booth. A fit! Mrs. Meakins hadn’t 
said ‘fit,’ yet that was it no doubt. And worse than a fit, apparently, far 
worse. Mr. Finlay senior had been there too and— What had happened? 
Mrs. Meakins had been too agitated to explain clearly even if she had 
indiscreetly wanted to. She had sounded perfectly terrified. Not merely had 
young Mr. Finlay had an attack but his father was ‘pretty bad himself’ she 
had said. He had got a ‘hit on the head.’ ... Although the hurried words 
were indistinct and incoherent, Sally had made out that much. A ‘hit on the 
head.’ ... That was—was Phil's doing! It must be. Mr. Finlay had reached 
Hans Crescent just in time to intercept him. They had quarrelled and come 
to blows and then Phil had had a fit. Perhaps he was better now, for Mr. 
Finlay had left five minutes ago. Yet he might simply have gone out for a 
doctor, —or be taking Phil with him,—or—yes, conceivably he might be 
following her this very moment to the station! 

Her legs were weak, so that she staggered under the weight of the 
suitcase. The only thing she could do was to get away, at once; get away— 
anywhere. 

She entered the station and put threepence into a ticket-machine. 
Reaching the wooden platform below, she could see, where the lines ran 
out in the open air, snow whelming and whirling more thickly than ever in 
a distant, green-tinted gloaming. The train came in and she boarded it. 


Just as it started, several people who, scrambling wildly, had missed it 
by a few seconds, were to be observed upon the stairs, checking their rush 
in resignation or disgust as they gave up the chase. For an instant Sally had 
a fleeting glimpse of a figure amongst them that seemed familiar. She could 
not be sure, and her imagination was so overwrought that it might play her 
any kind of trick, but, with her heart bounding, she did half fancy that the 
form was Mr. Finlay’s. 


The train bore her away swiftly—whither? When she fled from Eric 
there had been Porcelli’s ready to receive her, and, upon other scores as 
well, she had not been so torn by agonising uncertainties. The spectacular, 
if muddled, accompaniments of her actual departure from Emperor’s Gate 
had helped for a little while to distract her thoughts from her own special 
and immediate problem, but now that problem pressed upon her with 
redoubled force. Alone—she was more alone than ever in her life. She had 
no plans; not the vaguest; not even enough to settle at which station she 
would, presently, alight. 

As the carriage swung droning along the rails and she faced the roaring 
dimness of the tunnel, complete despair descended on her. She was going to 
kill herself. Ages and ages ago she had always known that that was what 
was going to happen to her ... ever since Thurza, perhaps. Only, just now, 
she hadn’t the courage. It was something in the future ... something she 
could put off ... a little... 

With nothing but thirty pounds, her suitcase, an 1tem or two of pawnable 
jewellery, the clothes she stood, or rather sat, in, and the frocks still at the 
cleaner’s, she was leaping into a black void; plunging, it appeared, into 
utter emptiness. 


BOOK SIX 


MULTIVADO’S 


CHAPTER ONE 


I 


SCANTY snow, in comfit-sized granules, still sifted and fidgeted over the 
ground, intermittently. All through February it had been obscurely straying 
about the sky, never much at a time, and now, in early March, little inch- 
high powdery serpents of it smoked slant-wise down the kerb-side at each 
gust, with, as they passed you, a just perceptible dry hiss. Where exposed, 
the earth of an unpaved road was seen to be either a very light frost-parched 
brown or, here and there, elephant grey, wrinkle-rinded and glossy with 
seams and bosses of ice. This evening, a long, sawing sunset wind drowned 
the tissue-paper noise of the snow-dust with its own far bigger one. The sun 
itself, Sally considered fancifully, was like an inflamed eye in which cold 
had been caught or the raw red end of a bone. It was low, almost gone, and 
lurking behind the houses, but she glimpsed it momentarily between them. 
Her thick coat was something to he grateful for, and so were her new 
‘Russian’ boots that Kidwelly-Loring had given her. They would be more 
really useful later when it thawed, though already they kept her feet and 
shins warm. 

Ahead of her, presently, round an arched doorway on the right, she saw 
and recognised a many-coloured electric glitter, shewing palely, for as yet 
dusk had scarcely fallen. How funny, she thought, that the Mission Hall, 
where she had sat and cried last week, should be in the same 
neighbourhood—only a few streets away—as that other place she had left 
ten minutes ago, and with such different emotions! 

Funny? Everything was funny,—or nothing! She walked on, shivering, 
both because of the cold and of the step to which she was finally 
committed. Yet it was the single sensible course to follow. She would be 
enormously relieved once it was safely over.... 

Her head was bent and her chin buried in her coat-collar as she turned 
northwards, up Brockley Rise. On road and pavement, wherever a stone or 
other chance irregularity made tiny 


shelter from the wind, there was a thin, back-spreading fan of snow. Like 
comets’ tails, she thought.... And the lights of the shops and lamps were 


reflected greenishly at intervals from rayed or kite-shaped tatters of glued 
ice that resembled pictures of stars. Her eyes ached a bit and a refrain from 
the Mission Service rang in her brain: 


To keep that which J’ve com-mit-ted 
Unto Him a-gainst that day ... 


She went on, past Crofton Park station and the ‘Jack’ along Shardeloes 
Road, getting gradually into a glow by rapid walking in spite of the bitter 
blast. It was about seven o’clock when she reached her lodgings. 

Yes, everything was funny. Not merely ‘K.-L.’ himself and the old ’bus 
body he chose to use as a cobbler’s shop so close to the Mission Hall, but 
the whole general fact of her being quartered in New Cross—living where 
Bertie had lived, and even in his dreadfully remembered very room.... 

Though in that, really, there was little or no coincidence. Sally had come 
in search of Bertie, and his former landlady, Mrs. Veere, had suggested her 
leaving Bloomsbury and staying here instead. 


II 


“Why not?” Mrs. Veere had repeated, and, after all, why not? Sally had 
thought. She had had a wretched five days of it in Woburn Square. 

“Just while you’re looking round you ...,” continued Mrs. Veere, in a 
vaguely meaning tone, and staring, not at her caller but out through the 
dingy lace curtains of the bow window into the silent street. Beyond an 
iron-railed sooty plot of lawn, which Sally recollected well enough, this 
street, Marr Avenue, had a remotely stricken aspect, also familiar; yet now 
it seemed to wait, with Mrs. Veere, on her decision in a suspicious, surly 
manner that was new. 

The landlady, too, had altered, ever so slightly, from Sally’s mental 
picture of her, though, since their previous encounters were but three in 
number and had lasted a few moments only, 


such memories were dim and unreliable. Mrs. Veere was corpulent, short- 
winded and short-minded, with an obvious benevolence and ‘motherliness’ 
that appeared shadowed, flavoured, none the less, by an irrelevant or 
ambiguously conflicting something it was not very easy to define,— 


something which set her geniality the tiniest bit off-key. Below 
mountainously piled hair, richly henna’d, and a broad impassive brow, the 
rest of her face poured heavily downwards like an arrested waxen 
avalanche. Her figure generally, as well as her style of dress, was 
reminiscent of a tea-cosy. Shabby velveteen, and beads, and sprays of this 
and that, and scraps of fur. And ribbons—ribbons drawn through 
everywhere, in the most improbable places. Her gait was waddling and 
laborious, but she broke off suddenly in the midst of talking to take one or 
two cumbrously coquettish dancing steps and hum the fragment of a tune: 
Ta-tiddy-ta-ta; Ta-ta-tee! Stopping as suddenly and panting, she again 
stared out of the window. “There!” she giggled, “that’s me, acting silly, as 
usual.... And I’m a nut to do it, with my complaint. It’s the breath and 
legs’ ll carry me off one o’ these days, my panel says. A proper little caution 
he thinks me! Him and—and Mr. Multivado... 

Oddly, as she pronounced this curious name, her whole expression 
changed. Her voice had dropped, and ended slowly on the word itself with 
a cold sigh. One of her hands—it was her left, pressed over her heart— 
drew Sally’s attention uncomfortably. Both the back of the hand and the 
lower arm projecting from the wide, lace-frilled sleeve beneath were podgy, 
as if stuffed, while between the two, instead of even the suggestion of a 
wrist, was merely an extremely deep crease, like a very young infant’s. 

“Then Ill expect you for tea, Miss, er.... There now, I ought to 
remember.... Seeing Mr. Mauleverer did introduce us... 

“Marchmont,” replied Sally, starting, but recalling a street near her 
present quarters. “Yes, I’Il be here by four.” 

Mrs. Veere had already shown her the room, Bertie’s room, that was to 
let. Bertie had gone off in a hurry a fortnight ago. Mrs. Veere thought it was 
his mother’s being ill, though she had no idea of his address or whether he 
was coming back. She fancied not. A very nice young gentleman but rather 
undependable, owing her three weeks’ rent. And in future she was letting to 
ladies only. 


‘Rather undependable’ ...! Neither discreet sub-emphasis nor tactfully 
offhand manner were lost on Sally. The phrase, she divined, was thrown out 
experimentally as a ‘feeler,’ an insinuation she could endorse later, if she 
chose. Mrs. Veere’s nonsensical bobbing and dipping and curtseying tra-la- 
la-ing hid a good deal of shrewdness, probably, and she might have her own 


suspicions as to how the land lay about Bertie. Perhaps she was prepared to 
offer sympathy as well as board and lodging for thirty-bob a week.... 

As Sally sat in the Southern Electric from New Cross on her way back 
to settle up at Woburn Square, misgivings filled her mind, but too belatedly 
to be effective. 

And, in any case, there was something oddly to be said in favour of 
Marr Avenue,—something, apparently, which swayed her to accede to Mrs. 
Veere’s solicitations. If people started trying to ‘pump’ her she had merely 
to keep her mouth shut. 

What an elaborate old tea-cosy! And what fat baby-crocodile’s flippers! 
Miserable as she was, she was irresistibly reminded of the Quangle Wangle 
Quee. 


With a hat a hundred and two feet wide 
And ribbons and bibbons on every side 


At all events, she had thought, her smile dying, it was impossible to be 
more wretched than she had been for the last five days—since she had 
stared out at the snow falling round the Kensington platform and then let 
the train carry her blankly onwards into the featureless abyss. 


Il 


From Euston Square she had walked southeastwards, finding, in one 
hotel or boarding-house after another, an unpromising or forbidding 
something which always repelled her at the last moment and sent her 
trudging on again, through the snow. Finally, she decided at desperate 
random on a high narrow building painted a deep chocolate-red. Darcy 
Dene. En Pension. Terms Moderate, a brass plate enticed. 

‘Moderate’ meant seven-and-six. She could change to somewhere less 
expensive tomorrow possibly. 

In her small, chilly room she slumped on the bed, under a 


sleasy eiderdown, and, to her subsequent surprise, dropped off to sleep. 
Aroused by the chiming of a clock three hours later, she had a meagre 
supper in Southampton Row, and then, returning, passed a miserable, 


distracted night, disturbed by ghastly dreams and broken by long spells of 
feverish wakefulness. What could she do? What was there to be done? 

Through days that followed, the same question harried her, only one 
definite resolve emerging from the welter of uncertainties and indecisions. 
She must let Bertie know. Surely it would be unfair to Him to keep him in 
ignorance now; and besides, besides ... she wanted an excuse for letting go 
her ‘pride.’ ... 

As for her late foster-father and his son—though she was terribly sorry 
for Phil—they must cease to exist. Having addressed a couple of brief 
‘farewell’ notes, one to Emperor’s Gate and one to be forwarded from Hans 
Crescent, she felt, dropping them in a distant pillar-box, that she was 
writing to ghosts. 

What had happened after she had run away? How much had Mr. Finlay 
told Phil, and how much Phil his father? Would Phil accept his father’s 
grotesque story of her parentage, or her own contradictory account,—the 
true one? And, once again, what had put so preposterous a notion into Mr. 
Finlay’s head? Had he, perhaps, gone on believing it in spite of her denial? 
And, if the facts had been as he mistakenly supposed, would she herself be 
glad? Yes, about part of it at least;—she would be overjoyed to learn that 
Thurza and not Esther was her mother. Possibly, it was the cruel 
tantalisation of such a dream, which she would have loved to embrace but 
sadly realised false, that, in the last wild outburst, drove her to shatter it as 
passionately and hysterically as she had.... 

All this, however, was behind her now. She had three main things to do 
and only three;—to make sure Phil or Mr. Finlay did not trace her; to 
resolve the pressing problem of ways and means; and, most importantly, to 
get in touch again with Bertie. 

Oh—and there were her dresses to be collected from the cleaner’s ...! 

It was strange, and perturbing, how a small concrete duty like collecting 
those dresses was dreaded and put off, with no excuse. ... Eventually, she 
did spur herself to call at the cleaner’s—it was in Notting Hill—and for a 
short while had an easier conscience, but immediately after that she 
relapsed once more as 


though the simple expedition had used up all her energies. She wandered, 
trancedly, about, in a sort of ridiculous limbo, ‘spending money.’ ... On the 
afternoon of her arrival here she had had to sign the register, and it was then 


she first thought of ‘Marchmont,’ the name repeated later to Mrs. Veere. 
Possibly the new assumed name accentuated her feeling of a lost identity. 
She was surprised to find her sense of continuity so frail. It seemed absurd, 
somehow, that the plain, overt, arbitrary action of ‘running away’—of 
removing her physical person in space from Emperor’s Gate to Woburn 
Square—had so nearly snapped the thread. Merely by willing to do 
something and then doing it—like pressing a button—she had altered 
herself disproportionately and beyond prediction, thrown Kensington and 
her whole former life there into an entirely unforeseen perspective,— 
changed it into a dream. 

Yet, on the other hand, her “running away’ didn’t seem real either. 
Because her surroundings were still tepidly ‘civilised’ and not so 
enormously different from those she bad left, it was harder to remember 
how desperate her position actually was. She ought, she decided, to have 
gone to a ‘slum,’—and she would jolly well be in a slum pretty soon if she 
didn’t pull herself together,—before all her money melted! 

Suddenly—it was the third day—she thought of the whisky she had 
drunk on that last morning at Emperor’s Gate, and was seized with a 
craving for more. Not for the whisky itself, exactly, but for the easing, 
elating effect it had produced. It would be criminal to spend so much just 
on a drink, yet if it only helped her to make up her mind and act it might be 
well worth while. 

At a neighbouring saloon she parted, in all, with four shillings, and, in 
exchange, walked out into the street with her thoughts pleasantly confused 
and her head ringing. That was it! She’d get the next thing over right away, 
before her resolution cooled. 

Luckily, there was a doctor’s quite close. The examination was rapidly 
concluded, and with the result anticipated. Having paid the doctor ten and 
sixpence, she departed, and then stared, rather horrified, at her left hand. 
Oh, Jemimah, fancy that—she’d gorn and forgotten to buy a ring! Never 
mind; it was done now, and she wouldn’t be seeing him again. Well, that 
was that! 

But a severer test of courage lay ahead. Even the whisky could 


avail her little now. Her steps lagged and faltered at the familiar entrance of 
the ‘Broadway.’ Inside the lounge, she looked about her, dazedly. 


Bertie was nowhere visible, but presently she glimpsed somebody else 
she recognised as one of his compéres, the young man Gervase. He too had 
at the same instant observed her, and smilingly approached. 

“Well, well ...,” he said, in his high lisping tremolo. “And how many 
donkey’s years is it since you were here? Thought you’d both given us the 
go-by for good an’ all!” 

Sally felt faint. “Oh ... she forced herself to reply in a casual tone. “Has 
—has Bertie been deserting you too? As a—as a matter of fact I was 
hoping to catch him here. I haven’t seen him either ... since Christmas....” 

“Ah then,” said Gervase. “I’ve sad news for you, lady. He was here, 
considerably after the Nativity, but—well, he got into trouble of some kind 
with his precious cramming folk when term began. Rather sick-making, I 
understand. They supered him,—asked him to leave.... That was the last 
any of us heard of him. Almost three weeks ago....” 

“Oh ...,” murmured Sally. “Well, I...” Gervase was regarding her 
strangely. “That’s all J know of it,—honest. If I do run up against the old 
boy,” he offered, “I'll tell him you—you enquired. He’s bound to pop in all 
of a sudden, you know, when nobody’s expecting him. Bound to. I 
shouldn’t, er, worry... 

“Thanks,” said Sally. “Thanks.... Well.... Good afternoon.” 

“Good afternoon,” returned Gervase. “So long!” 

Blank, blank.... She had ‘drawn blank.’ Her mind was blank. She could 
have ‘yowled,’ like a cuffed kid.... And still she put off that ‘way out’ 
which might have been so easy, with more courage! Doubtless, she hadn’t 
quite given up hope of Bertie, and, if she found him, there might really be 
something to live for. Maybe she’d write to his mother.... But Mrs. 
Mauleverer was reported to be ill. No, that wouldn’t do. Not yet, anyhow. 

She was aware of the ponderingly curious stare of Gervase, pursuing her 
with bleakness, as she made her way unsteadily to the hall and then into the 
road. 


IV 


Other attempts to discover Bertie proved equally vain. Sally could 
hardly credit her bad luck, for here was a difficulty she had utterly failed to 
reckon with. The difficulty she had reckoned with was simply that of 
bracing herself to seek him out and tell him what had happened at the risk 


of a rebuff,—not, as preliminary to all this, of finding him! She realised 
now how much she had been hoping as well as fearing from meeting him 
again. 

At the ‘College’ she was informed frostily that Mr. Mauleverer was no 
longer on the books and that his address was ‘quite’ unknown. Not merely 
unknown, but guite unknown, which she recognised as much worse, and 
disgraceful. She sat on a bench in the Square, gazing at the sparrows and 
then, blankly, at the yellow-tiled Austin Reed building. If Bertie wasn’t at 
his old digs in New Cross she wouldn’t know how to get hold of him, as 
both his mother and Auntie Lydia had left Eastbourne for somewhere else. 
Of course there were the Homes. Lydia would still be known there ... 
probably. But it wasn’t the thing to do. ... She hadn’t the courage. She was 
going to have a baby, and ... well, she knew in advance what they would 
think. Yes, she must try New Cross at once. 

This expedition to Marr Avenue had preceded her interview with Mrs. 
Veere by one day, for the landlady had been out. An untidy-looking girl of 
about fifteen, professing complete ignorance of Mr. Mauleverer, had 
suggested Sally’s calling again tomorrow, when the lady of the house 
would certainly be in. Sally had done so, and ended, rather surprisingly, by 
taking the absent Bertie’s room for thirty shillings ‘per,’ paid in advance. 

As the electric train rocked on towards London Bridge she started 
figuring out how long, at this rate, even with ‘full board,’ but apart from the 
possibility of a job, she could exist. ... Still, it was at least a good thing to 
get clear of Darcy Dene, and she had found a strange ray of comfort in the 
idea of going to lodgings where the landlady was not an utter stranger. Mrs. 
Veere’s friendliness appeared, for some reason, a queer brand of 
friendliness, yet it seemed better than none at all. 

Having packed, and paid her bill, at Woburn Square, she returned to 
New Cross. The day was bitterly cold, and silent, 


its light, at half past three, strong and echoing, though already yellow- 
tinted. Marr Avenue had a numb look, like a chilled finger ‘gone to sleep.’ 
The trunks of a few leafless plane trees were unevenly grimy, patched and 
piebald with scaling sooty bark. Sally, admitted by the girl she had seen 
yesterday, ascended to her room—Bertie’s room. It was two flights up and 
in the front, its windows giving on to the drearily-tranced street. 


“You can ’ave tea in ’ere, if you’d rather, just for the first go-off, 
any ow,” said the girl, smiling. 

“Yes,” agreed Sally. “Thanks.” 

She was glad, she told herself, to be here instead of in Bloomsbury, and 
tea, when it arrived, did her good. Mrs. Veere, apparently, was out again, in 
spite of “breath and legs.’ Sally could not quite ‘get her straight.’ Oh well, 
she thought, that didn’t matter, did it? She sat in the arm-chair that had 
been her lover’s, before a wan ghost-fire, toasting her toes. 

All the same, she was aware that her curiosity had been half-heartedly 
stirred by the waft, the suggestion, of some slightly puzzling or, it might be, 
ludicrous quality in the atmosphere of number seventeen Marr Avenue. She 
imagined, about the place, a very faint, urbane and probably innocuous air 
of thuggery or other strangeness. What had happened to the house since 
Bertie left? 

Nothing, of course. Nothing that concerned her at any rate. 
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And, indeed, 1t had been nothing very much, and had not, whatever it 
was, concerned her very directly. Sally had her own ideas as to its nature 
later on, but these ideas were never definitely confirmed and never 
definitely refuted. She could think what she pleased about bald-headed Mr. 
Multivado, who lived a few doors down, over the way, at number twenty- 
eight, and her thinking what she pleased did nobody any harm. ‘Ours is a 
nice house, ours is.’ ... That was, vaguely no doubt, the opinion of the 
policeman who occasionally patrolled Marr Avenue with a particular regard 
for numbers seventeen and twenty-eight. He had a hard, pondering 
expression, the rather obtuse dogged expression of a man ‘worrying things 
out,’ but, again, his expression broke no panes of glass. If he became a 
zealot, Ma Veere 


would have to speak to him and explain—Ta-tiddy-ta-ta; Ta-ta-tee! And 
then Ting and Hello, Mrs. Veere’s daughters, would giggle and shrug their 
shoulders, and there would be more conferences with ‘Ma’ and with Mr. 
Multivado, over the kitchen fire. Talking, talking ... always talking over the 
kitchen fire after Myrtle, the day-girl, had gone home. It was none of 
Sally’s business. 


But her business had proved to be theirs—or at least Ting’s— and 
perhaps that was fortunate. Ting was in Variety, though temporarily out of 
work. She slept in the room under Sally’s, and it was through her that Sally 
met *K.-L.’ 

“Don’t be a nut, dearie,” Ting had remonstrated. “You listen to sense for 
Chri’ sake! There’s being poor-but-honest I dont fancy with the Friendless 
and Fallen; there’s joining the Borstal Blossoms as a let-off from the gag; 
and there’s K.-L. And K.-L.’s scarcely worse than going to the dentist. 
Except you’ll have to sing the Red Flag once or twice perhaps. Think of 
your figure and forget the rest!” 

There was little immediate hope of finding Bertie apparently (the 
‘Broadway’ still knew him not) and Sally’s decision about Kidwelly 
couldn’t be indefinitely delayed. Ting kept on saying how lucky Sally was 
to have chanced on some one who could tell her the run of the ropes in such 
emergencies. People of Kidwelly’s usefulness were not to be discovered 
easily, for the supply of ‘vanishing-cream’ was strictly contraband;—and 
being an unmarried mother was no cop these days. 

In a ‘sort of a kind of a’ way, Sally had Bertie himself to thank for what 
would otherwise have seemed solely due to the guiding hand of 
Providence. He had got her into a mess, but he was also, though far more 
indirectly, helping to extricate her from it. If he had been the model student 
Mrs. Mauleverer imagined him to be, he would certainly not have made 
those Bohemian contacts which were now to prove so advantageous to poor 
Sally.... Bertie, it turned out, had had a friend called Huxtable, a 
considerably older man who was, at that time, a favoured admirer of Ting’s 
sister, Hello. Through Huxtable, Bertie had become acquainted with the 
two girls and Mrs. Veere, and, shortly afterwards, had changed his lodgings 
from Pimlico, where he had been originally established, to New Cross. 

As to the socially dubious Mr. Huxtable, Sally was never privileged 


to meet him, and save in his off-stage capacity of a connecting link he 
remained unimportant. He was only one amongst several ambiguous 
figures, concerning whose precise activities she was free, in her ignorance 
and innocence, to speculate, without being able to come to any definite 
conclusion. 


CHAPTER TWO 


I 


SALLY had got a job. Duddish, but distinctly better than nothing. She 
went up to Finckelstein’s (Peckham) Ltd. from Mrs. Veere’s at 8.10 each 
morning on the dot. 

By a shade, she was happier now. Although, when her thoughts dwelt on 
Bertie, all the old pain came sweeping back, as keen as ever, she was not 
quite so helpless or without resource before it. Having to contrive—if 
unsuccessfully—about balancing the weekly budget was almost a blessing 
in disguise, and the very exhaustion which frequently resulted from 
standing for hours in a stuffy shop and not losing her temper with absurd 
and exasperating customers did her good, in the same way. 

To have landed a job, no matter how modest, was a tonic. Finding one so 
quickly had been ‘luck’ of course, but then, the feeling of better ‘luck’ was 
precisely what she most needed. Perhaps, in future, her ‘luck’ would mend 
and not be entirely bad. 

Perhaps, in just a few respects, she did have a certain capacity for 
‘falling on her feet.’ 


II 


“No previous experience? ’M ... No, I’m afraid we’ve nothing.” 

Or: “No, I’m sorry. .. Not just now....If it’?d been a couple of months 
ago, before the sales.... No, I’m afraid not... 

Or else: “No, I’m afraid we haven’t.... Our young ladies start a year or 
two younger as arule.... Sorry... 

These were the typical rebuffs she had encountered, twelve or twenty 
times a day. And everybody always so afraid and so sorry ...! Simply 
terrified, weren’t they? Oh, yes! Shaking in their shoes directly she came in 
sight—and so haunted by unavailing grief forever afterwards at having had 
to reject her services. Oh, yes ...! The constantly repeated formula of 
perfunctory regret had got rather badly on her nerves. Would she have to 
crawl back upon bended knees to Emperor’s Gate? No; 


she’d far sooner die. And as for communicating with poor old Phil—that 
was, if anything, yet more impossible. 

Why didn’t she try for a position where her ‘education’ would be an 
advantage? Sally didn’t exactly know, except that a very subordinate post 
in an office or inferior school, or even, say, as a ‘receptionist,’ struck her as 
much more repugnant than standing behind a counter selling things. For the 
ladylike trades, moreover, some sort of references might inconveniently be 
required, —a danger which, besides, had ruled out registration with 
employment agencies, forcing her thus in any case to do her job-hunting in 
person. 

And at last (really it was pretty rapidly) she had clicked, with Daddy 
Finckelstein, no further off than Peckham. By the time she came to him, on 
her way ‘home’ one day, she had nearly abandoned hope. She had been so 
discouraged by her frigid welcome in the various drapery establishments 
that she had had shots at other kinds of stores as well—toys, fancy-goods 
and stationery. It was upon the offest of off-chances that she walked up the 
narrow tiled alley between the fat curved glass walls of Finckelstein’s 
‘arcade’ and timidly pushed open the shop door. 

Could it be possible that she was actually being considered? She had 
been taken behind the shop to a funny little room stacked with green-and- 
white cardboard boxes, and Mr. Finckelstein himself had been summoned 
to do the considering. FIc was short, tubby and smiling; slightly paternal in 
a somewhat oily way. 

“Hm...” he demurred. “No experience ... Hm ... of course you couldn’t 
expect a very high salary. Twenty-five shillings a week.... And at first your 
jobs” (he said ‘yobs’) would be rather odd.... Odd yobs, ch? Ha, ha!” 

She was to start work next Monday at eight-thirty sharp. 
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Ting too had got a job, almost simultaneously. Rehearsals for ‘Ring the 
Bell’ had just begun, and she was very elated. Dressed in a bathing-suit, she 
capered up to Sally’s room and went through some of the numbers, 
humming the tunes and a word or two here and there: “He ra-ang my be-ell 
...! She congratulated Sally about Finckelstein’s, though declaring herself 


aghast at the pay. “Twenty-five! Why, it’1l hardly keep you in stockings! He 
must be an old sheeny! Not that I’ve any quarrel with the sheenies either, 
really. Anything but. The bloke who owns my new outfit’s a sheeny, and 
he’s generous. Lots of ’em are. Say, Sally, I wish you were in my line of 
trade! Your dial passes the test O.K.—no trouble about it—and your legs 
look nice and loose as if you might be able to manage the dancing. Might 
have been able I should say, of course. Well, it’s a shame!” 

Previously, Ting had done nothing but run down her profession in the 
most savage way, yet now it had become ‘the only life.’ Sally didn’t want 
to be infected with her friend’s reborn enthusiasm for the stage, since it 
would never do to get too discontented in advance with Finckelstein’s. Ting 
was a funny girl whom Sally alternately disliked and liked. Occasionally, 
though in the main warm-hearted, tolerant and a ‘good sport,’ Ting showed 
a curious, surly, hostile streak that made one almost frightened of her.... 

This side of her character had seemed uppermost two or three days ago 
in an incident which had disturbed Sally rather seriously. Ting had brought 
in a copy of The Post and pointed to an advertisement in the ‘Agony’ 
column. “Look,” she had said. “You look at that. Might interest you.” 

The notice had run, with comparative prolixity: 


Sally. Why not communicate? No reproaches and full explanation. Could take extreme 
measures find you but wish spare you humiliating mess. Your home here. E. F. and also P. 
F, 


“Tt is for you, isn’t it?” asked Ting. 

“Yes,” replied Sally, her heart pounding. “I suppose so.” 

“Well,” said Ting with a shrug, “I decided you ought to see it. It’s not my 
business, but you’ll be a fool not to think it over anyhow.” Her face 
scornful and scowling, she turned sharply on her heel and bounced out of 
the room, slamming the door behind her. 


IV 
Meanwhile—Finckelstein’s. Were the fifty hours or more a week that 


Sally spent in its cramped bustle worse or a little better than she had 
expected? A Jittle better, perhaps. Her debut 


had been agonising, a nightmare, and she had made blunder upon blunder, 
yet somehow she had survived and stuck it out and not been sacked. She 
was still there.... 

‘Odd yobs’! Yes, they were ‘odd’ all right, especially at first. Running 
errands; carrying try-ons to the fitting-rooms; carrying them back again to 
Stock, Reserve or Regular; checking interminable lists and even tying 
parcels. Pale blue raffia ribbon, inscribed ‘Finckelstein’s,’ came jerkily out 
of a globular holder of pierced metal and was conveniently severed on a 
clamped knife-edge. Night after night Sally watched the ball skipping about 
as it dwindled inside the holder; night after night pulled never-ending yard 
on yard of pale blue raffia ribbon in her dreams. 

Later, she was given a counter, or a share therein,—‘piece linens,’ such 
as sheets and pillow-cases, which didn’t have to be measured and snipped 
off against the sunk brass rule. Later still, she was promoted, or at least 
transferred, to ‘Children’s, —everything from diapers to ‘rompers’ and 
‘brownie’ suits. Her salary went up to twenty-seven,—actually! ‘Sign, 
please, Miss Bastowe’ ... How funny to have one of those dingy red bill- 
books she had so often noticed from the outer world, with carbon paper, 
and a pencil dangling on a chain! Bill and money went into a screw-lidded 
boxwood affair rather like a pepper-mill or enormous castle chessman. 
Sally would pull a lever resembling the handle of a beer-engine and the 
boxwood affair would skate singing along the wire track to the elevated 
cashier’s den, bringing up there abruptly with an importunate little rattling 
thud. Then, the sales-slip torn off, it would return, with the change. This 
was but a single flagrant instance of the ridiculous manner in which Daddy 
Finckelstein clung to old-fashioned methods, earning Miss Bastowe’s 
contempt. 

Miss Bastowe, it seemed, had taken a fancy to Sally and wanted to be 
friends with her. Some of the others too—Miss Rowe from Dresses and 
Miss Bolt from Underwear—were amiable enough, but it was Miss 
Bastowe who insisted upon accompanying Sally in the ’bus or walking 
‘home’ with her if it were fine,—a mark of favour which, considering the 
disparity in their ages and professional experience, could be regarded either 
as flattering and condescending or a bit pathetic. 

Sally found Miss Bastowe unattractive, but put up with her 


because escape was impracticable. “Call me Adelaide, would you mind?” 
asked Miss Bastowe, and Sally, though ‘minding,’ did. If the request had 
been made within the shop instead of, as it happened, in the street, ‘mind’ 
would undoubtedly have been replaced by ‘maind,’ since Adelaide, besides 
having a gummy complexion, possessed a detachable accent. Inside 
Finckelstain s she was strictly refained; outside it, merely ‘refined’—f that. 
Sally had every reason to doubt it, for Adelaide always wanted to talk about 
ailments and, in particular, to exhibit the ravages of a grossly unpleasant 
skin affection on her left hip. In order to do so she had twice invited herself 
into Sally’s room and there, with horrid confidential twitterings, partially 
disrobed. 

This was not the only way in which she got on Sally’s nerves. Adelaide 
lived continually in the shadow of disaster and was forever prophesying 
doom. “You find another job while you can, dear,” she warned gloomily. 
“T’m going to. Finckie’s won’t last us long.” 

“Why not?” Sally asked, depressed. 

“Why, because it’s smashing up. Look how he runs it! Like a country 
drapery-and-general! Trying to sell everything at once as if it was a big 
Department Store” (Miss Bastowe was seldom consistent), “Instead of 
specialising, as he ought to in a shop that size! It may answer in the 
provinces but not in the Queen’s Road. At least, he is just able to say he’s in 
Queen’s Road, though most of the window-frontage is round the corner 
reelly. He’s no right to be in the Queen’s Road at all!” 


V 


Perhaps he hadn’t, and perhaps—perhaps—he had already realised it. 

Sally, after supper one evening, had gone out for a stroll up the Old Kent 
Road and around Leyton Square. As she faced southwards again upon 
rounding the top of the square she saw a fire-engine dash across its lower 
end, and a few minutes later, turning from Peckham Park Road into the 
Commercial Road, she was overtaken by another. 

She proceeded, sauntering leisurely. It was mildly amusing to make- 
believe that number seventeen or Finckelstein’s was on fire and see how far 
she could walk in that direction before 


her pretence was contradicted. Rather, the idea came to her, like the story of 
the sin of Achan in the bible, as the field was gradually narrowed down.... 
And, actually, it must be somewhere near Finckelstein’s. Dusk had begun 
to fall and she could detect a red, shaking glow ahead of her, different from 
the ordinary steadier, whiter radiance of lamp-lit streets, and roughly in the 
‘right’ quarter of the sky. What fun! Her game was getting quite exciting.... 

Almost too much so, presently, when a third fire-engine thundered past, 
and still ominously going the same way, as if towards Finckelstein’s. 
Suddenly she was seized with consternation. It was Finckelstein’s! How 
ridiculous! Yet she knew it, was plumb certain of it. No longer in the least 
amused, she started to run. 

Yes, it was! Not only Finckelstein’s, but the adjoining, more extensive 
premises as well. One of the big blazes of the year, it was to prove. Sally, 
from the fringes of the crowd, stood staring stupidly at the belching smoke 
and wicked, darting orange tongues of fire. If it hadn’t, in a practical, 
livelihood sense, been so extremely inconvenient, there would have been 
something faintly comical about watching one’s highly respectable place of 
employment devoured so surprisingly by the flames. 

Oh help, and oh hell! she thought: whatever should she do now? 


CHAPTER THREE 


I 


UNTIL the serio-farcical accident of the fire jolted her, rather 
beneficently, out of indecision, Marr Avenue had worked on her a clumsy 
spell. Its blowsy secrets—if any—should be nothing to her; the queer, 
sheepish guile of their indication was, on the face of it, preposterous; yet 
their very irrelevance oppressed. The place stole on her, then stayed with 
her, like an inert dream, a foolish indolent aroma or pervading savour of 
which her palate hardly could be rid. What had it all to do, ‘I arsekew,’ 
with herself,—or him? 

Both before and after Finckelstein’s she would sit, in this room that used 
to be her lover’s, wondering what he was doing now; or would stand 
frowning, this and each further wonder numbly lapsing, in a variety of 
answering trance, as she gazed out, through fly-specked curtains, on the 
grim stupor of the road. 

No doubt, if she had been less thoroughly discouraged, she might have 
tried to get on Bertie’s track somehow, but such pertinacity seemed at 
present beyond her and would in addition have had a flavour of ‘hounding 
him down.’ Illogical as her reaction was, her unexpected initial failure to 
find him had struck her as a deliberate repulse—as if, knowing her to be 
seeking him, he had disappeared on purpose to evade her and had made up 
the story of his mother’s illness as a cynical excuse! 

What had he done to be sacked from his college? It was some hare- 
brained prank of course, which might, however, ruin his entire career. Oh 
no though, she reflected next moment, not necessarily it wouldn’t, unless 
the uncle heard of it and cut off supplies. The college was only a ‘private’ 
college and Bertie could continue his studies elsewhere.... And why—why 
should she worry when he had treated her the way he had? All that she 
heard of him or could put together concerning him, even apart from that, 
was, she had to admit, a bit discreditable. Yet she could not stop caring for 
him, desperately, and the idea of having recovered or partially convalesced 
from him, with Phil’s assistance, 


had been the rankest of delusions. She had never shaken him off or 
expelled him from her very bones. Everything, of late, had rushed back to 
her, every little thing about him. The whole of her mind and her body cried 
out for him, dotingly, each minute. 

And in this place, particularly, he haunted her. They had been here 
alone, twice or thrice. In the corner of a drawer she had come on a pipe 
which he must have left behind in his hurry. The sight of it affected her 
fantastically. Discovering it there, by accident, gave her a terrible sick 
scare. It was as if the pipe were an engine of death; or a warning, like the 
‘five orange pips’ or ‘black spot’ of detective stories. Something like that. 
Although, strangely enough, she possessed no other relic of Bertie, she 
burned the pipe. If she had had a photograph of him she would have burned 
that too,—not, certainly, from hatred, but from a sort of fright. 

The only photograph she did have was Thurza’s, and this, at last, she 
was able to display, openly, on her dressing-table. “Oh, was she?” Ting had 
said, rather uninterestedly, when Sally happened to tell her that Thurza had 
been on the stage. “One of the old-timers, eh?” 

It had proved utterly impossible to be secretive or reserved with Ting, 
who had jumped at the truth about Bertie almost at once. Probably the 
truth, by now, had been pretty easy to guess, and besides, Ting herself, she 
frankly admitted, had a weakness for Bertie. In a rough, flat-footed way she 
was benevolent, though of course if Bertie had not behaved so badly to 
Sally Ting might have been considerably less friendly. 

Sally, when she came to Marr Avenue, had half feared that people would 
try gradually to worm things out of her, but had been unprepared for this 
immediate frontal assault. It hadn’t been a case of ‘worming out.’ Ting’s 
questions were direct and her comments rather brutal, yet presumably she 
meant well. ‘An old man’s darling’ was her succinct reading of Sally’s 
position in regard to Mr. Finlay. “Well, kid, you know your own business 
best, but 1t seems to me you could have let him sing ‘Yes, Sir, that’s my 
Baby’ ... except, as I say, it does spoil the figure some... Sally, taken by 
surprise, had had to disclose more of her history than was agreeable, or 
wise perhaps, yet she iad managed to keep back a certain amount too. She 
had avoided 


saying anything of her parentage-complications, and had revealed nobody’s 
identity, save Bertie’s. Ting had been quick to notice this last reticence. 


“Oh, you’re quite right ... s’far as names go. Christ knows /’m not a Nosey 
P.... But still, if I was you, ’d make sure I thought twice about not 
answering that little ‘Services Required and All Forgiven’ in the ‘Agony’ 


II 


Should she take Ting’s advice or shouldn’t she? Answer, or leave 
unanswered, which was best? If answer,—how? Alone in the shabby room 
that once was Bertie’s, she sat wrestling with the problem for a distracted 
hour or more. Not only had the actual advertisement unnerved her, but she 
was chagrined too by the tame readiness of her admission that its ‘Sally’ 
was herself. Why was she so—so ‘wet’? Why, when Ting taxed her, hadn’t 
she denied it? Instead, at the mere sight of the four signed initials, her hard- 
won ‘poise’ had instantly deserted her,—which proved, of course, just how 
illusory and spurious it was. 

For a while near-panic seized her. Would Ting or Ma Veere betray her by 
coolly inserting a reply to Mr. Finlay if she didn’t? No, really, she could 
scarcely see them going quite so far as that. Ting wouldn’t have shown the 
paper.... But still, it would be wiser to move on from number seventeen.... 
She hadn’t covered up her traces very thoroughly, and doubtless Mr. Finlay 
might unearth her.... Even then, naturally, he couldn’t force her to return to 
Emperor’s Gate, yet she shrank dreadingly from ‘scenes’ and fuss. For the 
degree of her present alarm there was no reasonable excuse, but reason, 
apparently, had little to do with this sort of thing. It was odd, considering 
the weeks—indeed, months—of genuine contentment she had passed under 
Fortune’s wing (and afterwards too, especially at school) how, now, every 
faintest suggestion of that discarded period filled her with, almost, loathing. 
What did Mr. Finlay’s “extreme measures” mean? That he would employ 
detectives, notify the police? No, he could hardly call in the police—but 
private detectives.... He wasn’t handicapped as Fortune had been when she 
had striven to hoard Esther’s bit of a legacy, and if he wanted to turn 
London upside down to find out Sally’s whereabouts he could do so and 
would. Circuitously but eventually, he might discover 


her through Bertie’s previous residence in this house,—through Lydia or 
Mrs. Mauleverer, maybe ... “E.F. and also P.F.”, she reflected. That meant 


that Phil, to this limited extent at least, was acting with his father. It would 
be worse than ever! 

Oh, Gawd, she thought, ready to sob, what am I to do? What can I do? 

For one thing, get away from this address,—after “K.-L.” had done his 
stuff at any rate. And, for another.... 

She was awake most of the night and it was four o’clock before she 
came to a decision. Yes, she must write! Unless she made it clear to her ex- 
foster-father—and poor Phil—that never, under any circumstances, and no 
matter what story of his relationship to her Mr. Finlay crazily believed, 
would she set foot in Emperor’s Gate again, she might be hounded by the 
two of them for the next year, the next five years,—or ten! Climbing 
wretchedly out of bed, she fumbled for matches, found them at last, and, 
shivering, lit the gas. The fire in the grate was long since dead. Throwing a 
coat over her shoulders, she sat down at the table and began her letter. 

Iam sending this, she wrote, because I have to convince you that the 
only thing that will ever come of trying to find me will be that you'll make 
me feel I cant go on living at all. I know you tvere good to me, and Phil 
especially, if you wont mind, after everything, letting me tell him, but I had 
rather, really (here Sally hesitated, then went on recklessly) J had rather, 
really, be dead than go through it all again. I am (once more she was 
uncertain) J am with friends, I have got a job, and I feel self-respecting and 
satisfied for the first time in my life. So please do not worry about me, and 
if you go on trying to communicate you will just be filling me. Anyhow, 
though I hate to say it when I am grateful for what you have done for me, I 
won t come back, and if you try to make me I shall only run away again. 
I’m not writing angrily. Sally. 

As she finished the letter, which, since she didn’t quite know what to 
call Mr. Finlay, seemed to begin in the middle, a sensation of sickness and 
weakness became so strong that she was close to vomiting. She didnt 
regret doing this, she told herself, yet, just the same, setting it down in 
black and white revived all the emotions of the scene of parting. Maybe she 
wouldn t live! Maybe she would commit suicide! But she acknowledged, 
even 


as the notion hauntingly recrossed her brain, that, while the smallest hope 
remained of meeting Bertie, it was, to put it temperately, unlikely. 


One trouble was, of course, that trying to find Bertie—at all events 
through Lydia or his mother—had its dangers; since both these avenues of 
exploration (others too) might, quite conceivably, lead back again to Mr. 
Finlay. 


Il 


However, a fortnight later, having spent ninepence in the posting of her 
letter from as far off as London Bridge, and with the sick despondency its 
writing caused grown in the interval considerably deeper, she chanced upon 
a crumpled copy of the Post (already nearly a week old) left, with a heap of 
other rubbish, outside the door of an adjoining room which Myrtle, it so 
happened, had been busy cleaning. Since replying to Mr. Finlay, Sally had 
deliberately refrained from looking for further notices in the “Agony,” and 
it was no more than a vague craving for some mild distraction that now 
constrained her to pick up and carry off the paper. But then, almost 
immediately, under the front-page heading “Personal,” she read: 


Sally. Respect your wishes but anxiety unendurable. Compelled go abroad business 
and feel unable undertake journey without assurance you all right. Fear you left under 
misapprehensions. E. F. 


She looked at the words and wept. A longing for easeful surroundings 
and freedom from responsibility possessed her like a physical hunger. It 
depressed her to think that Mr. Finlay was going to the Continent. Did that 
mean that, after all, in spite of her resolution, as long as he had been in 
London—as long as she had been able, secretly, to tell herself that he could 
be reached if she wanted him—she had really ...? And was he going to say 
it wasnt Litho or Grainger? Was that the ‘misapprehension’ referred to? 
Simply that? 

Yes, of course, that was what he meant. He had gone daft in his 
possessiveness towards her, and would probably stick to his ‘claim’ on her 
to the end. He was like Eric—just like Eric! Calling himself ‘fatherly,’ 
when ...! Oh, she could remember! She hadn’t forgotten! But you couldn’t 
switch suddenly from being 


a father into being something else and back again and get away with it— 
not with her! She wasn’t a little girl to be taken advantage of now—not in 
these days! Though with Fortune gone and nobody to uphold her, she 
might, she supposed, tell him, until she was blue in the face, that Esther had 
done ... had done what she had ... and he would go on insisting that he had 
the real right to keep her with him and say what she should and shouldn’t 
do with her life! 

She felt almost crafty. No, she hadn’t given up yet! She would have to 
be in a worse fix than at present before he could draw her back into that 
tangle! Of course she did feel sorry for Phil, who wasn’t to blame. Phil was 
unhappy, too. He might have some imagination about her motives. He 
might see that the only thing she could possibly have done was to put 
behind her everything that had preyed on her mind for years and years. 
Maybe she was deceiving herself. Maybe she would find out later she 
couldn’t go on with this lugubrious, solitary existence; but she didn’t 
believe it yet. Still, she would have to send some message, if only to keep 
Mr. Finlay from employing detectives, or doing something even worse. 
And perhaps another letter in which she could state her attitude without 
equivocation would be more effective than mere newspaper snippets. 

What she actually despatched, brief though it was, would, she 
considered, hold him off for a while—that was if he still had any pride 
about her, any sensibility! 

I read your message and I havent changed, she wrote coldly, with a 
shaky pen. J am managing very well and am certainly a good deal happier 
than I could ever be in any place where I was dependent. 
‘Misapprehensions’ have nothing to do with it. I realise how much you have 
helped me materially, but I dont want to have to remember nightmares as 
long as I live, please, and your attempts to communicate make me feel 
desperate. I could forgive anything else. If I am in any practical trouble, I 
will tell you. Meanwhile, I have a job and new acquaintances who dont 
have to be told what a mess everything is, and if you really wish me well 
you ll know that leaving me alone is the one kindness you can do me. 

That night, huddled under thin covers, Sally prayed to the darkness that 
she wouldn’t lose her courage altogether. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


I 


IN the meantime, despite repeated fitful spurts of resolution to the 
contrary, she had stayed on, half recklessly and half supinely, with the 
Veeres. For one thing, there had been, originally, a certain quite particular 
reason for continuing here at least a little while, and, for another, even 
when that consideration had happily ceased to apply, Marr Avenue was still 
convenient for Finckelstein’s. Moreover, as a species of insurance against 
spend-thrift lapses, Sally, immediately after landing her first job, had paid 
her landlady not just a week’s but a whole month’s rent in advance. 
Whether she subsequently regretted doing so she was never sure. Whether 
she actually loathed the house or, in some curious oblique fashion, almost 
liked it, she remained similarly unable to decide. It was a cheesey, wheezy, 
sleasy hole enough— and yet.... Such following echoes of the life she had 
put behind her as had been roused more recently by the exchange of notes 
and messages with Mr. Finlay fell on her, in this place, with a peculiar 
inappropriateness, with an outrageous, signal unreality that, in a way, was 
comforting. Cheesey, wheezy and sleasy—but somehow there were pros as 
well as cons.... 

The precise character of either, none the less, was, to the last, and to the 
last degree, obscure. Ting, while she bartered numerous seeming- 
confidences with Sally, could be close-mouthed and mum in fer turn when 
she liked. Concerning Mrs. Veere and concerning Mr. Multivado she said 
remarkably little, exercising a discretion which itself was never suffered to 
become obtrusive. Sally, indeed, did not realise it as discretion until over a 
week had passed,—and by then her own curiosity had faded. Whatever was 
out of the ordinary—if anything—about Marr Avenue was no longer her 
affair, though she occasionally suspected that it almost might have been her 
affair, ‘at the first go-off,’ as Myrtle would say. Why had Mother Veere, 
whom she now saw rather rarely, wanted her to come here? Mother Veere, 
it struck Sally, had lost interest in her and ‘handed her over’ to Ting. 
Further, 


the whole bunch of them had, perhaps, sized up Sally wrongly. She had 
disappointed them, or at least failed to ‘fit in’ and fulfil their anticipations 
in some way. There had been a misapprehension somewhere, a revision of 
opinion. Some tentative project had vaguely miscarried and had to be 
abandoned. 

All this was purest conjecture which, far from alarming her, served 
merely to pass the time and keep her thoughts from dwelling exclusively on 
more important and more woeful things. At the unpenetrated core of the 
enigma—such as it was—might lie what would have seriously upset her 
had she been able to surprise its nakedness, but it eluded her scrutiny to the 
end. Paradoxically, maybe, it was at too close range to be recognised. The 
house guarded its ‘infamy’ with a warm-hearted, vulgar giggle. If Number 
17 was sinister at all, it was so dowdily sinister that the dowdiness was 
what Sally chiefly saw—a thin, smirking burlesque of possible horror. Oh, 
Bertie, Bertie ...! 

In a half-dream, and thinking of Darcy Dene, she could imagine a brass 
plate affixed to the railings of her present lodgings too, in front of the 
scrubby patch of lawn. Mr. Multivado, leering at constables, would polish it 
each morning. Sweet Seventeen. Moderate Terms a Speciality. No Questions 
Asked—Or Answered. 


II 


“Oh, well,’ Ting had said, “that depends. Poor girls like us aren’t 
expected to cough up a heap. How much have you?” 

“Twenty-three left, I think.” 

“Twenty-three! My Christ, keep it dark then. No need to let on you’re 
rolling in it. Why, Kidwelly’s functioned for nothing before now,—only 
afterwards they’ve contributed to the cause, sometimes. It’s a Nobby with 
him, I tell you, not a business. Way he figures it, 1t’s mixed up with politics. 
Give him two quid, or three perhaps. That’d be handsome—and don’t 
trouble to tip the commissionaire as you come out. Oh—and by the way, 
you might lend me a couple, would you? Thanks, dearie, lots. I won’t 
forget...” 


Il 


Sally had gone miserably to a few meetings, dragged round to them by 
Ting, who was really very kind, being at that time in 


such straits herself. The meetings were hot and sneering, often a bit rowdy, 
but Sally didn’t try very hard to take in what they were about. Rather 
curiously, the most violently embittered of any she attended had nothing to 
do with the fetter-striking ‘surge’ of the proletariat or the millennial rearing 
of barricades across Whitehall, but was concerned abstemiously with the 
comparative significances of two young Ukrainian dramatists whom Sally 
had never heard of. Nor, certainly, had Ting, who was frankly disgusted. 
“Such a fuss!” she exclaimed. “It may be all right, but give me Ernie 
Lotinga!” 

Out of doors, it had been bitter. Sally’s hands and lips were chapped, and 
her mind, too, was clenched and ‘perished.’ It was ‘cold enough to freeze 
the dogs off a brass monkey,’ Ting said, or, with more forcible 
understatement, ‘a bit parky.’ In those days she was constantly going up to 
theatrical agents in search of work, so far with no success. Once, after 
looking over Sally’s frocks, which she had asked to see, she had 
surprisingly flounced out of the room in quite a contemptuous manner, 
paralleled later by her scowling glances and door-slamming on the occasion 
of the first Finlay notice in the ‘Agony.’ It appeared, presently, that she had 
been envious. “Oh, you’ve no call to worry!” she would tell Sally. “With 
five dresses and twenty-three pounds!” By then, Sally had not got twenty- 
three pounds, yet Ting always kept it at twenty-three in a jibing way. Sally 
had been so convinced of her own alarmingly poverty-stricken state that 
she could hardly suppose her friend was speaking seriously. And whenever 
she had consulted Ting about jobs Ting would dismiss the problem lightly 
with: “Oh, you'll land one without much trouble. A girl like you. You’ll 
land one easily....”’ But she had never definitely said how. 


IV 


During the day, while Ting (and generally Hello) were out, Sally had 
taken walks alone. She believed in nothing. Mr. Finlay and Phil had 
become incredible. She was a ship adrift, lacking even the rudder of 
reliable memory. Ting, with her dark, sulky-pretty face, long legs and 
boisterous though drawling voice, formed an uncertain link with reality of a 


kind, yet Ting herself was actual only by fits and starts. While as for 
Emperor’s 


Gate...! Sally had stopped trying either to recall it or to forget it. She would 
not ’phone Hans Crescent now.... 

Breakfast and tea were lonely meals, eaten in the privacy of her room, 
but midday dinner and supper were served downstairs, where she had the 
two girls, and it might be Ma Veere as well, for company. Supper was latish 
as a rule,—tripe and Guinness (an ‘extra,’ of course) often enough; 
occasionally baked sheep’s heart or pigs’ fry, left over from dinner. 
Sometimes Mr. Multivado would be present, and once he brought another 
man along with him,—one of his ‘college-pudding friends’ said Mrs. Veere 
in faint disparagement. His name was Loft, and he was cold, snarling and 
shabby, with a woman’s face, smelling of scent. 

“Have some o’ these pickles on your bread, Mr. Loft,’ Mrs. Veere 
invited. ““They’re what all the Heads cat. Look—‘As supplied to the House 
of Lords’—or else have some cheese and chutney... But “No thank you 
Ma,” said Mr. Loft. He was dyspeptic and it must be only “bread and bread’ 
for him this evening. There was a slightly offended pause, then, rallying, he 
asked: “Well, how’s the family?” Another pause, this time of hurt 
nonplusment, mingled with uneasiness. “Whose,—mine?” enquired Mr. 
Multivado bleakly. “No, mine he means,” said Mrs. Veere, intervening 
quickly and scowling. “Mr. Multivado hasn’t a family. He’s lucky. I wish J 
hadn’t either. Two Gawd-forbids are two too much for me... Tension 
increased, inexplicably. “I can guess what your favourite flower is, 
anyway,” said Hello, pertly, to Mr. Loft. Silence again, a rather wary 
silence, till Mr. Multivado ended it by saying, strangely: “Oh yes, he knows 
that. But you don’t know what mine’ll be some day.... It’ll be a— 
snapdragon.”’ Suddenly Mr. Loft choked and spluttered, burst, finally, into 
tears. He shook with deep rending sobs. It was difficult to be sure whether 
he were laughing or crying, but Sally, in a nightmare, believed the latter. 
Usually, after supper, Ting would come up from her own room to Sally’s 
and sit talking on the bed, in her camisole and knickers, but that night she 
stayed away. Reference to the ‘college-pudding friend’ and to his 
extraordinary behaviour was carefully discouraged. 

“Oh well,” thought Sally once more, “what do J care?” She had, even so 
far back as that, made up her mind to leave New Cross before long,— 


directly she was able to get a job. Wandering, one evening, towards Forest 
Hill, she had found the Mission 


Hall (it was Salvation Army), gone in and wept nearly all the time. Blood 
and Fire instead of the Hammer and Sickle. The hymns tugged at her heart- 
strings—because the hymns, as well as everything else, had become unreal. 
Yet the people who could believe in them were more fortunate than the 
people who put their faith in the surging proletariat, for they, the hymn- 
believers, would not be disappointed quite so soon. 

Not till they were dead, with any luck,—if then. 


V 


Thus, in due course, through Ting’s good offices, she had seen 
Kidwelly-Loring;—both Kidwelly and Loring, to be precise, since these, it 
appeared, were two ‘partners’ working in collaboration. Loring, compared 
with Kidwelly, was unimpressive and ‘ordinary,’ yet somehow she had got 
them muddled up, not being quite sure which was which. 

What did that matter, either? She felt deranged, rather light-headed, with 
the absurd notion that for a long, long time she had been secretly aware of 
the mere name ‘Kidwelly,’ dropping to her through a dream, before the 
man himself;—that it had been hintingly foreshadowed or conveyed to her 
mystically ages in advance. Yet, naturally, the name had not been known to 
her till her friend spoke it, and certainly she could never have predicted the 
physical presence to which it was attached. An elderly, battered-looking 
individual, with stiff frayed cuffs and, she imagined, the ‘extinct’ face of a 
snail; that was Kidwelly. He was kind, however,—he had given her those 
‘Russian’ boots—and earnest. An eccentric and a fanatic, and to that extent 
most un-snail-like. Years ago, some scandal had dished him, and since then 
he had been ‘persecuted,’ he maintained. In spite of his kindness he was 
bitter and slowly contentious, one of the old-fashioned ‘freethinker’ type. 
Like the Marr Avenue policeman, he ‘worried things out,’ though the things 
respectively worried out were very different. 

“ °M,” said Ting, appraising the boots. “They’re not in fashion now. 
1925 was when everyone went crazy over them first. Still, theyll be 
useful.... Well, kid, I’m glad that’s fixed. Sunday afternoon, isn’t it? Pll be 
there O.K. to hold your hand... 


Sally go round the stars on a Sunday afternoon.... This, 


already, was Saturday. Sally would be glad to have tomorrow safely behind 
her, and glad (so she had thought) to get away entirely from Marr Avenue, 
for an experience of the previous evening had given her, at last, a rudely 
unpleasant jarr. Setting off for a walk, she had happened to cross the road 
and halt a moment, in faint and unwise curiosity, outside Mr. Multivado’s. 
She had barely turned to continue on her way when a man strode rapidly 
over from the opposite pavement and addressed her. “Any room for a little 
one tonight?” he had whispered, with stealthy jocularity. Sally had gaped in 
scared amazement. “No,” she stammered. “I—I don’t know what you 
mean... Apparently she convinced him, for, staring back at her under the 
lamp-light, he had muttered an apology. “Oh ... no offense,” he growled, 
“but I thought you just came out of the ‘Shady Bower’ there, number 
twenty-eight.... Sorry; it’s my mistake.” Wheeling, he had made oil 
abruptly. 

So that was it! she had thought. A common, low-down cheap and nasty 
place of that sort! And number seventeen, where she lived, was what? A 
kind of ‘overflow’ or ‘chapel of ease’ or newly opened annex to what 
Thurza would have called, briefly, a ‘bad house’ or, sometimes, a 
‘knocking-shop.’ Could it be that? Or a ‘feeder,’ possibly, a “preparatory 
branch’ of the College? No; it couldn’t be. That surmise was altogether too 
lurid. There were too many points that didn’t square with it—flatly 
contradicted it, indeed. And whatever was wrong, she was pretty certain, 
had not been wrong, at least in the same fashion, when Bertie had been 
here. Was she certain? Not quite. She could be certain of nothing. 

From first to last the mystery defeated her, so that long afterwards, when 
she had left Marr Avenue, she often inclined to fancy the whole thing a 
delusion. The incident of the accosting man was all she had to go on in the 
way of ‘tangible’ proof to the contrary. And out here, in New Cross;—it 
seemed so flagrantly un-/ikely! Yet in any case she had received a shock. 
She was not frightened so much as disgusted. There was, she was sure, no 
threat to her personally, but the atmosphere of ‘Sweet Seventeen’ had 
suddenly grown very repugnant. It had for her, henceforward, a sickly, 
clinging flavour that stifled her;—not exactly a terrifying flavour, but a 
depressed, seedy, vapid and pre-eminently si//y flavour of unsuccessful, 
unremunerative vice; 


dirt in the doldrums; bungled, unprosperous ‘wickedness.’ ... 

Once tomorrow afternoon was over, as soon as she could, she would 
have to get away. 

So she had been thinking as she returned, in the cold and the bitter wind, 
from her visit to the ’bus-body used as a cobbler’s shop. 

As long ago as that. But, from one misconstrued, misapprehended 
‘reason’ and another, close on two months were yet to run before she left. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
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“FURNISHING Fabrics—Hosiery—Bed Linen—Third Floor... 

Though, at the eastern end of the Queen’s Road in far-away, unvisited 
and irremediably suburban Peckham, a blackly gutted shell was suffered 
still, in spite of protest, to remain an eyesore, summer, well past its prime, 
was yielding rustily to autumn. Twelve weeks and more had sped, as if by 
magic, since the fire. Sally’s new job was better than the old one, and it was 
a good thing for her that Finckelstein’s had been burned down. 

Over her right shoulder, while she dispensed, or waited to dispense, trite 
intimacies of ‘lingerie,’ the lift slid decorously, never-ceasingly, with the 
faint creaking sigh and gulpy whisper of a pair of bellows. Through frosted 
panels its alternate indicator lights winked white, winked raspberry. “Going 
—up ...! Sally was friends with the gauntletted, smartly uniformed 
operator, Kitty Nugent, and hundreds of times a day Kitty’s voice, like a 
voice heard dimly ‘under ether,’ would rise to her hypnotically exactly one 
second before the arrival of the lift. 

“Third Floor—Underwear—Hosiery—Furnishing Fabrics and Bed 
Linen—Third Floor....” 
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Leaving Marr Avenue had proved, thank goodness, simple. Sally said 
‘thank goodness’ because, in spite of sanity, she had had lurking fears of 
some last-moment vague ‘unpleasantness.’ Yet nothing in the least 
abnormal had ensued upon her announcement of departure, which was 
received by Mother Veere composedly enough. Once or twice, and 
particularly when she had had to ‘take it easy’ for the few days following 
‘Sunday afternoon,’ Sally had even gone to the hysterical length of 
wondering whether the Multivado-Veeres would try, for some nefarious 
purpose, to detain her, but they seemed, indeed, rather 


relieved to be rid of her. All the same, she did not feel entirely reassured 
until the front door actually closed behind her. 


This had been on the Friday preceding the Monday on which her new 
work was to start. Sally had given Mrs. Veere a week’s notice on the Friday 
before that, just after the fire, so she was moving to other lodgings in any 
case, but it was certainly a mercy to be able to go to them (they were near 
Marble Arch) with a fresh job securely in her pocket. Seven pound ten was 
all that remained over from her ‘twenty-three.’ But now, with an increase of 
salary in prospect and much cheaper lodgings she could make both ends 
meet. 

Even so, no denying it, things had been pretty tough. Anyhow, for a 
while. At Marble Arch, it was true, instead of paying an extravagant six 
pounds a month she was paying only eight shillings a week, and ninepence 
daily in addition for her breakfast,— but the room was tiny and the 
breakfast rather bad. Apart from Tich’s garret and the last months at the 
fish-shop, this was the toughest time she had had in an immediate, 
privational sense. She ‘saved on’ meals and, as the penalty of 
undernourishment, started sick, dizzy spells; ‘saved on’ tube or ’bus tickets 
and promptly caught cold in the rain; ‘saved on’ coal, and, after the day’s 
drudgery, was often forced to go straight to bed in order to keep warm. 
Spring had been tardy, and it was still miserably raw and damp and shivery. 
Finally, she had sense enough to ‘blue’ twelve-and-six of her remaining 
capital on an oil-stove, which did come a lot cheaper than her landlady’s 
fourpence-a-scuttle and ‘take the chill off’ satisfactorily with the wick 
turned no more than half way up. That was one advantage, at any rate, of a 
room too pokey for kitten-swinging. 

“Going ... down!” What an existence! Yet now that she had quitted 
Marble Arch and, since the end of June, ‘slept in’ at the new hostel, 
matters, at least financially, were on the mend. And, really, she might easily 
have been less comfortable. Even the underwear counter of a large 
department store had, here and there, its mitigations of ferocity if you but 
persevered in reassembling relics of a humorous point of view.... Nainsook 
or cambric for the very young and those so elderly or otherwise estranged 
from life as to have left all hope behind; rayon or mercerised or silk for 
everybody else,—the sanguine vast majority. “Oh yes, madam ... a little 
fuller-fashioned? ... Certainly, 


madam.... Yes, perhaps it is, just a shade.... Oh, it’s no trouble ...!” Suave 
and poised yet deferential. She had the patter. It was standing round, in the 


slack periods, was worst. Stifling her yawns, and avoiding the enterprising 
fishy eye of Mr. Small, the ‘walker.’ Roll on, Oh roll on, six o’clock! 
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Roll on ... and yet, when six o’clock came, what did it amount to? 
Closing hour: she had her hat and coat on and was in the street—the dark- 
bright, teeming, hectically slumbrous street of a September London night. 
Buses roared by in glowing, towering procession; the cars and taxis— 
jammed together in the traffic ranks or gliding venally, preoccupiedly and 
eventually on—maintained, in motion as at callous rest, their equable and 
utter heedlessness of her.... Supper, a book out of the circulating library 
maybe, then bed. Occasionally a cinema or cheap theatre seat,—and that 
was all. 

If only she had some description of—well, some real ‘interest,’ a real 
career.... Often, as she walked by Palladium or Alhambra, Sally would 
pause, and dawdlingly, in vague dissatisfaction, scan the bills. And, doing 
so, would broodingly recall odd bits that Thurza (Fortune, more strangely, 
too) had told her about early days. There was that old newspaper picture to 
remember also,—the twin ‘Moselles,’ their meretricious ‘sparkle,’ in the 
reproduction, badly faded, yet, in some wayward fashion, glamourous just 
the same. And what Ting once had said to her concerning dancing,—that 
she was ‘loose’ and possessed pretty legs. ... But now she doubted whether 
she would have the zest for dancing, even supposing that she had the 
chance to learn. She was still too unhappy, too ‘cut-off.’ 

As to that last condition—her ‘cut-offness’—she had cheered, tortured, 
tantalised herself successively by looking through the telephone directory 
for any name which might hold hope of possible connection, ultimately, 
with Bertie. But of the Mauleverers listed there appeared none she could 
imagine had relationship with him. And she turned from the Ms. to the Fs. 
Finlay, E.W.! The address was unchanged. Perhaps he was still on the 
Continent, or had been there, come back, gone off again. ... Plenty of time 
for all this had elapsed. Well, she could say, 


honestly, that she was very glad that she had stuck to her resolve, and very 
thankful that Mr. Finlay had taken her at her own ugly word and had 
decided, seemingly, to leave her ‘unmolested.’ She had, now, an 


exaggerated, morbid dread of the least further ‘mess,’ of any further tangle 
or emotional involvement. In a way of speaking, quitting Mr. Finlay’s was 
almost like determining to be a nun. 

Not that she always could regard this state of things as permanent or 
even necessary. Her present indrawn loneliness was in a measure self- 
inflicted, and might, she knew, be remedied or mitigated when she chose. 
Gazing into the mirror behind the plate-glass of some costumier’s or 
milliner’s, she would allow her glance to stray beyond the frocks or hats 
displayed for sale and to seek, ponderingly, her own image, staring towards 
her out of a background of reflected movement from the street; and she 
would furtively study all the familiar details of her now indubitable 
prettiness, wondering what ‘good’ it was to look like that and have nobody 
care. 

Pointed chin; delicate indications of dimples which would show if she 
smiled; golden-brown hair always almost ‘professionally’ sleek and of late 
sprucely shingled; large eyes which, when she felt cynical, she could 
describe as ‘becomingly’ melancholy. And she was, if genteelly, rather 
conspicuously ‘smart.’ That was because she got dresses, through Crake 
and Claybourne’s, for the price paid by the wholesalers. 

Yes, her new job was a step up from Finckelstein’s at any rate. A hostel 
with a canteen instead of creeping out from your miserable “bed-sitter’ near 
Marble Arch to get a ninepenny or shilling meal in a tea-shop. And of 
course the wages here were a lot higher. There was no sweated labour— 
none to speak about—at C. & C.’s. 

Then why, being comparatively so comfortable, did she think of 
leaving? It would pay her far better to sit tight, with a chance of promotion, 
or at least to stay on for a year or two. One good long reference was worth 
a deck of shorts. 

Yet her mind was made up. She felt restless and discontented. Already 
she was vaguely in treaty for another job which would be grand, supposing 
she got it. ‘Lisette,’ the place was called, just off South Moulton Street. A 
girl from C. & C.’s who had gone there recently said it was fine. There 
were openings for Junior 


Assistants in the show-room and she might be able to let Sally in on it if 
Sally liked. That, pretty certainly, was only ‘talking big,’ but still there 
would be no harm in trying. 
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Talk of a ‘rolling stone!’ But she gathered moss all the same. Falling on 
your feet was in part just luck or an inborn instinctive knack and in part, 
maybe, an aptitude acquirable by practice. The more jumps you took the 
better chance you stood of landing right side uppermost. In whatever way it 
had come about, Sally was right side up—‘sunny-side-up’—at Lisette’s 
anyhow. 

Chez Lisette, of course, was what one should say. C. & C.’s had been 
very well, but the customers here—the clientéle—had real chic. Or at least 
recognised real chic when privileged to see it. They were, many of them, 
distinguées.... And Lisette herself, whose actual name, rather shockingly, 
was Mrs. Higgins, had not only chic and presence but a flair—a flair for 
people as well as for clothes. And an iron claw within a glove of which the 
velvet, often enough, seemed very thin. It was all the greater compliment 
that she had formed the favourable opinion of Sally that she evidently had. 

A somewhat peculiar incident, Sally was fain to confess, had had more 
than a little to do with it. She had been at Lisette’s barely a fortnight, and 
the replacement of the second-personal ‘Madam’ by the third-personal 
‘Modom’ had not entirely lost its strangeness. There was not much doing in 
the show-room, for it was early,—so early in fact that the left-hand window 
was being chastely redressed, the glass door to it still open. A stout woman, 
with a vague, sleepwalker’s eye, had come in to ‘look round’ a minute or 
two ago. Sally had not paid her particular attention. 

Suddenly, however, happening to glance at this lady, Sally felt very 
uncomfortable. Worse than uncomfortable,—dismayed. Good Gawd,—that 
damned old fool was—stealing something— some flimsy confection—yes, 
a scarf. She had scrunched it up in a ball and was calmly waddling off with 
it. 

No, not so calmly either. Realising that Sally had observed her, she 
quickened her step. Her left eye (which was the eye Sally could see) 
became haunted and antagonistic and her left 


cheek went up quiveringly in a snarl, not quite high enough to part the lips. 
She trotted hurriedly into—the shop window! 


Oh help! Sally had thought. What should she do? But the blood of the 
Lithos and Derings—a curious proposition, in admixture—was ‘up’ and 
had settled the problem for her. Striding swiftly to the window, she had 
turned the ‘snib’ and locked the lady in. 

‘Lisette’ in person had effected the release. The shoplifter’s face wore a 
slipshod, corpselike grin. Her saliva, the idea came to Sally, must be thick 
with venom, a snake’s. Lisette blandly abased herself, though grinning too, 
very ironically, somewhere at the back of her skull. The girl, she said, 
meaning Sally, was new, and perhaps her ladyship would overlook such a 
silly mistake. The girl, in locking the window, had foolishly omitted the 
routine precaution of first making sure that there was nobody, no customer, 
trapped inside it. Five—was it five?—-yes, five guineas was the price of the 
scarf. 

Just before the luncheon hour Sally had official audience with Mrs. 
Higgins. “You idiot!” said Lisette, now smiling easily. “You young idiot! 
Come here!” 

Timidly, Sally approached her. “Walk over there!” commanded Lisette 
in an amused, imperious manner, and Sally walked. 

“Put your arms up—No, no, not like that! Like this ...! ve never seen 
anyone so entirely awkward ...” 

Sally, so Sally divined, was going to be a model! 
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Not all in a moment, however, of course. Her career wasn’t quite as 
meteoric as that. But there were several reasons for drawing the most 
hopeful auguries and for feeling pretty sure of their fulfillment before long 
if only she behaved herself and could retain Lisette’s somewhat uncertain 
favour. 

For a while the brilliance of her own presumed success came near to 
dazzling her. It was October now,—barely six months since she was 
despicably tying parcels at old Finckelstein’s. Not so bad, was it, for a little 
bastard? As a matter of fact her salary here was slightly less than at C. & 
C.’s, but then, in compensation, ‘prospects’ were far brighter. She almost 
wished that somebody she knew—Mr. Finlay, even, or Emily or Phil— 
would drop 


in here one day by accident and see her ‘in her glory,’—see, with 
amazement, how the unrepentant prodigal had thriven and ‘made good.’ 

No, she did not wish that,—not really! It was much better and more 
sensible to stick to the clean break, and there would be the danger that an 
alien point of view might take a little of the ‘gilt’ off her achievement. 
What she had done might not, to other eyes, appear impressive or amount 
to much. Perhaps;— though that was silly, and she had every reason to be 
proud of her good fortune up to date. Despite a host of moral maxims to the 
contrary, it was ‘luck’ people were really proudest of. Ever so much 
prouder of it than of the rewards of striving and sheer honest effort.... 

Well, she had been lucky so far. “Lucky in cards” (or in ‘getting-on’), 
“unlucky in love.” 

Neither Monty Le Pledge nor Cyril Enraght would like hearing her say 
that! 


CHAPTER SIX 
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OF the two, she preferred Cyril, though she didn’t let him know it. Up to 
a point there was ‘safety in numbers.’ She went out with one or the other of 
them now and then, but it was nothing serious. Flirtation with Monty and 
Cyril was mildly humorous, and placid. They were just ‘nice boys.’ 

Cyril was tall, blond, blue-eyed, and worked in a bank. To begin with, he 
had ‘belonged’ to Joan Foley, the girl who used to be with Sally at C. & 
C.’s. Joan had pretended to ‘turn him over’ deliberately, being better suited 
elsewhere. “Oh, you can have him!” she said, laughing, to Sally. 

At the time, Sally hadn’t been having any, and had conscientiously held 
her would-be admirer at a distance. But since Cyril had queued up, looking 
for her, at Lisette’s, she had relented. Neither he nor Monty must be 
allowed to guess what an excitement it had been to her when she had first 
decided she had better be done with this nun’s life for good ... because she 
would never see Bertie again anyhow. And, after all, she had to do 
something with her evenings, hadn’t she? Something besides sit at home 
and mend or darn her stockings, or languidly open the pages of another 
book she had picked up from the library on her way from work? 

To be sure, these lodgings, in Seymour Street, were almost as great an 
improvement on the Marble Arch bed-sitter (and in certain ways on the 
hostel) as Lisette’s was upon Finckelstein’s, but still, Cyril’s intrusion on 
the genteel monotony had done a good deal to relieve her gloom. And when 
Monty was produced and straightway offered a rival candidacy for her 
favours, she felt, shortly, brought back to earth again after her bad dreams. 
Both of them gave her ‘good times’ yet seldom tormented her or got too 
obstreperous, and Joan was a reliable, even-tempered friend, never mean- 
spirited or ‘catty.’ The rest of the girls here had been a bit stand-offish at 
first but of late had thawed considerably. On the whole you could not 
complain of them. They were a pretty decent crowd.... 


As for the mannequins—the ‘models’—they, of course, had to be a trifle 
haughty, living a life apart. In the model-room, you dressed them, or 
assisted in dressing them, and in the showroom you observed them, with 


delicate rancour, as they paraded, resplendent visions, on their platform. 
They were the focus of rumour and of a constant speculation, not invariably 
charitable. 

Despite herself, Sally, since her original as yet unjustified ‘hunch’ or 
intuition that she was destined to be one of them, seemed to have caught 
something of the faint, envious disapproval in which they were held by 
members of the ordinary show-room staff. Perhaps it was ‘sour grapes.’ 
Oh, hell! She was not so keen on being a model, not so frantically. She was 
contented enough as she was. 
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Or, if not actually—not guite—contented, she was, at least, and all at 
once, ‘alive’ again. To be complimented, sought after, escorted to theatres 
and brought little gifts—yes, it did help. The two young men weren’t 
supplanting Bertie, and the first time Cyril kissed her she was, though 
unprotesting, upset rather than merely flattered by his ardour. She couldn’t 
get over a silly conviction that, by allowing Cyril to ‘take liberties,’ she had 
been definitely relinquishing a hope. 

And, truth to tell, beyond the mildly grateful stimulus of being courted, 
the only deep emotion stirred by her new ‘frivolous’ experience resulted 
from encouraging illusion. When Cyril put his arms around her, she could 
—almost—by closing her eyes, or some similar subterfuge, imagine it was 
Bertie who was making love to her. 

But, afterwards, alone, she would feel more like crying. It would come 
over her disturbingly and crudely at such moments that she was far from 
happy, still. 
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And when, a few weeks before Christmas, things did indeed fall out 
felicitously as she had hoped, she remained, to her disappointment, quite 
unthrilled. Her rise from sales-counter to model-platform had been swifter 
than she could ever reasonably 


and unpresumptuously have expected, yet her rejoicing, even in ‘first 
flush,’ was only mild. Unlike the story-book heroine whom otherwise, in 


this exemplarily triumphant progress, she almost resembled, she was 
surprised to find herself so little flattered or excited by success. 

“Oh, come,” said Monty. “Don’t tell me you’re not bucked. You can’t 
take it as calmly as ail that. Isn’t it what you wanted? Of course you’re 
bucked!” 

“I’m pleased,” Sally corrected soberly. “Yes, it is what I wanted. The 
hours are less and the screw’s better...” 

A few weeks previously, Lisette had had a mid-autumn show. 
Sometimes a show would be staged in one of the smart restaurants but on 
this occasion it had been held in the house. Extra models were needed and, 
owing to a ’flu wave, not readily obtainable. A Mannequin Academy, rung 
up for girls at the last moment, had provided two, one of whom succumbed 
to the epidemic on the second day. Sally, allowed to fill her place in the 
emergency, acquitted herself creditably, and although, when the show 
ended, she went back for a time to her ordinary work, was now at length 
promoted permanently to the platform. It was her legs she had to thank, 
Lisette informed her. Starting from next Monday—the day after tomorrow 
—Sally would arrive at nine-thirty instead of nine and leave at six instead 
of seven. She was to wear the jeune fille dresses.... 

“Well,” said Monty, “I congratulate you, most sincerely,— which is 
highly noble of me. I know the kind of life mannequins lead.... Or I can 
imagine it. Twenty-three, roughly, will be my number in the queue I 
suppose, if I’m lucky....” 

“Oh, don’t be silly!” 

Sally and Le Pledge were standing on the kerb near Selfridge’s, still 
undecided where the Saturday afternoon was to be spent. Monty had made 
various suggestions, all vetoed by Sally. In a smart little dark blue knitted 
turban and a short, loose-woven belted coat, also dark blue and amazingly 
becoming considering its bargain price, she was comfortably assured, 
without Monty’s admiring stare, that she looked nice, yet in spite of that 
and in spite of the soft, un-December-like air and every other piece of 
relative good fortune she felt out of sorts and discontented, almost 
exasperated. 

“T know,” she said suddenly. “Let’s take a ’bus.” 


“A bus? What ’bus?” 
“One with four wheels. The next that comes, whatever it is.” 


“They’ ll all be going east,” Monty pointed out, “from this side.” 

“So much the better. I haven’t been East for ages, though it’s there I 
belong. The slums is where I was riz, Sir; I told you that. You needn’t come 
if you don’t want to... 

“Oh, Pll come” said Monty, alarmed. “But how funny you talk! Have I 
— Have / done anything to upset you?” 

“Don’t be an ape! You couldn’t upset me! Come on; this is ours.” 

Clambering to the top deck, they sat in one of the front seats. Sally, 
reminded of that wretched time nearly exactly a year ago when she had 
watched Bertie from just such a front seat as this, stared fixedly ahead, 
ignoring her companion. Le Pledge, of whose broad, black-eyed and rather 
swarthy face she was, while not actually regarding it, aware, sat silent too, 
for perhaps a minute. 

“Barking,” he presently reflected aloud, in a deprecating tone. “We’re 
going to Barking. How—how, er, quaint of us!” 

“Oh, is it?” said Sally. “Thanks for telling me! I’ve no doubt you would 
prefer Ealing... 

“Probably shall,” rumbled Monty, “when I see and smell Barking—and 
its cloaca maxima. Though I never said you lived there... 

“Who said you said I lived there? Look here, if you’re in such a bloody 
bad temper as that sounds you’d better hop it!” 

“Hop it?” he echoed. “Why, I——” 

“Yes, hop it, for Christ’s sake! I mean it!” 

“But Sally, I——” 

Sally put her hand on his. “I’m sorry, Bonzo, but I think I do mean it 
really; It isn’t your fault, but I do want to be alone. If you insist on staying 
we'll only scrap and—and I’ll be horrid. Do be a good boy and go now, 
will you? It’s nothing terrible, honest it isn’t, but—but it’s me that’s in a 
vile temper and you’d better hop it, really, and—and I am most awfully 
sorry!” 

The bus was stopping and he got up. “Oh,” he said stiffly, “naturally,— 
if you mean it, seriously. That’s all right. See you again, er, some time, I 
suppose?” 


“Of course .../! And it isn’t ‘serious’ in that way, fathead; and—and do 
forgive me!” 


As he made his way to the stairs she almost called him back, but 
checked herself. How ridiculous! And a couple behind were knowingly 
diverted, surmising a ‘tiff.’ Yet she couldn’t help it, and she had got to be 
alone. She could put things right and be extra nice to him later. 
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And, again, for the thousandth time, with the bus bearing her, now 
mercifully companionless, still eastwards, her heart sprang, half in panic, 
half in a curious fatalistic feeling near elation, as she recalled the step 
which she had taken suddenly a fortnight since,—the step of writing, after 
all, to Mrs. Mauleverer. 

Why had she done it, and reversed every hard-won decision? Well, in a 
contradictory fashion, Monty and Cyril were responsible, through seeming 
(though she realised this as folly) to make Bertie more remote, to signalise 
her final resignation to his loss. Also, in part, a previous (but truncated) 
*bus-journey on her own was to be blamed. She had got about as far east as 
she was now, thought better of it, or been frightened, and returned. It had 
been, sentimentally, her first intention to revisit Ratcliff, and maybe the 
Polygon, but she had got a grip of herself in time,—or so she fancied. She 
had not actually seen the Polygon or Number 8, yet she might have done so 
—she had ‘as good as’ seen them—and she was sufficiently able to savour 
the emotional anticlimax which would have resulted if she had gone on. 

An anticlimax, true enough, in theory anyhow,—but with after-effects 
which were a trifle puzzling. The anciently familiar flavour of the Polygon, 
merely conjectural and putative as it was, had ‘done something’ to her,— 
undermined her resolution. When she had changed her mind about going 
further and really seeing the old place, she had scrambled down off the ’bus 
in a hurry, and rushed, at top speed, to the nearest stop for vehicles 
proceeding westwards—back again. It hadn’t been a mild and sunny day 
like this. The air was wintry and she was shivery. To the limits of such 
awareness as she had at the moment, she believed she was in a mood of 
bitter common sense. Even when she had let herself into the house in 
Seymour Street, and climbed the neat 


waxed stairs to her room, she remained under an impression that the 
conjectured ‘sight’ of the compulsory resort of her childhood had left her 


the more satisfied to forget a life she never could live over. 

One day—two days—three days, her sense of re-established satisfaction 
in her independence lasted. And at the end of that time, suddenly, she was 
throwing discretion to the winds and, drawing her bow at a venture, had sat 
down and written to Mrs. Mauleverer in care of the Homes, giving her own 
present address and hoping that, if Mrs. Mauleverer herself were not in 
London and not expecting to be shortly, Bertie perhaps would deputise for 
her and call some evening and leave news. 

The wonder seemed, indeed, not that she had ‘insanely’ written as she 
had, but that she had not done so earlier,—weeks, months before. She 
despised her previous caution, pusillanimity and vacillation. And anyhow it 
was just nonsense to say that she couldn’t somehow find Bertie if she really 
set her mind to it and tried hard enough. If he were continuing his medical 
studies at all his name would certainly be contained in some list or other. ... 
Why had she weak-kneedly delayed so long? Whatever happened, it would 
be better to ‘have done with it’ and force a ‘show-down’ so that ‘that would 
be that.’ ... 

There was no unpleasantness, she had lied in her letter, and Mr. Finlay 
was very good to me, but I had a feeling I would not be really happy until I 
was earning my own living and malting my own way in the world. I dont 
thinly he understood my motives completely and I am afraid he is hurt, but 
I trust to time to make it all right, especially when he does realise I am 
happier like this. So, briefly, and with calculated obscurity, Sally explained 
a state of affairs which, she was certain, would make Mrs. Mauleverer 
curious. 

And it was done! Still rather frightened of her own precipitateness, she 
held the letter over until Saturday before posting it. However, the delay 
made no difference in her feelings—she had to risk this one chance. If the 
end of it was that Mrs. Mauleverer, through some mistaken idea of the 
Christian duties of a peacemaker, went to see Mr. Finlay, or wrote to him— 
Sally would have to accept that, too, and take the consequences. 

It was a snowy, blowy afternoon as Sally, after rushing to a pillar-box in 
Orchard Street, walked slowly back to her lodgings, 


through a gently descending cloud of white flakes so minute she could 
barely distinguish them—though she felt their cold tingle on her nose and 
cheeks. A pearly indefiniteness hung about the grey houses, and the trees, 


dimmed at only a short distance from her, were rigid smears of bole and 
bough but faintly black. Why hadn’t she done this before, she asked 
herself? Why had her pride, returning to her at Ma Veere’s, seemed to 
matter so much? Or Mr. Finlay and Phil? What if they did find out? It 
wasn’t extremely likely, but even that ...! 

Oh, God, was she really going to be happy? Really—veally? Sally 
turned her face up to the wind and breathed in the ammonious air with a 
sudden greed and zest. The sloping roofs ahead of her looked as 
immaculate as blank sheets of white paper. She could scarcely hear the tiny 
crunchings her feet made on the cottony nap spread over the pavings. A 
single taxi, fluff sparkling on its top, rolled by cautiously, leaving behind it 
two long wet marks. But no one and nothing else passed, and not so much 
as a lonely sparrow hopped in the enchanted branches above her head. It 
was lovely to be alive—after all! She couldn’t, she thought, have actually 
meant it when she had said to herself that she wanted to commit suicide! 

Since then, however, nothing had happened. Her gesture had been 
reckless, but the fruits of recklessness had not been borne. No reply from 
Mrs. Mauleverer, from anybody,—no anything. Once more, an anticlimax, 
in a different sense. 
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In due course the ’bus reached Barking and Sally got down, trying half- 
heartedly to ‘explore’ but too self-engrossed to be very interested in what 
she saw. No, she thought, ruefully amused, Monty would not have cared for 
it, and in her present crotchety mood she had dismissed him wisely, though 
afraid he must feel very aggrieved. She didn’t like him so well as she liked 
his ‘rival,’ Cyril, but still he had done nothing to deserve such harsh 
treatment. Why had she bitten the poor fellow’s head off in that way? 
Partly, it was just calculated cussedness of the Calendar, which appeared 
always to catch one at the most plaguishly inopportune moment possible, 
and partly it was—Oh hell, never mind what it was! 


Boarding another, westward-bound ’bus, she returned as far as Poplar, 
where she resumed her aimless strolling. It was past four o’clock, already 
darkish, and she had tea and bread-and-butter and watercress in an eating- 


house. After that, she walked on, more quickly, to Stepney, along the 
Commercial Road. 

This was the first time, for donkeys’ years, that she had been so close to 
her old haunts;—to these particular old haunts, that was, since of course 
there were several groups or series of them. Anyone who had been a fairish 
while in London could probably wander about in the same sentimental 
manner, staring up at a lighted window here, into a garden or an area there, 
and wondering, futilely, who was living in those places now. Scenes which, 
temporally or in their emotional associations, might belong to different 
worlds were so compressed and interaccessible in mere space that you 
could revisit the whole lot in an hour or two, if you were soppy enough. 
What was happening at this moment, for instance, at Porcelli’s, at Cheyne 
Grove Crescent, on the by now transfigured site of the old fish-shop,—or at 
Emperor’s Gate ...? 

She turned northwards up Bromley Street, halting when she came to the 
vaguely looming tower of St. Dunstan’s Church. How well she remembered 
that! And the wide green surrounding it, where she had walked often and 
often while at Porcelli’s. Near to her, on the opposite corner of the road, 
children were dancing to the music of a hurdy-gurdy, one of them, a girl of 
eight or nine, high-kicking in such careless ecstasy that an admiring ring 
was quickly formed about her. Even her companions presently stopped 
their own dancing and stood still to stare. 

Sally, crossing the road, watched also. The girl had a pale, grubby face, 
not pretty, but her motions were vivid and exquisite. That easy fling and 
free abandon were no mere agility. They were something natural and lavish 
which she could scarcely help. Yet her expression was solemn. Hands on 
her hips, she whirled. She must realise, presumably, that she had become 
the single focus for some score of steadily appraising eyes, but being the 
sole turn hadn’t disturbed her. The casual, sudden audience had not 
surprised her,—had only spurred her on to fresh, and effortless, endeavour. 
Up, up, up, she seemed to float. Yes, she was good. 


And the crowd saw it too. It was grinning and grimly amused but 
attentive. Applause, while warm, was intelligent and not uncritical. The old 
fellow who twirled the handle of the barrel-organ was sourly gratified as 
coppers fell. Street-dancing was common enough, God knew, and had to be 


above the ordinary standard to attract much notice. These men and women 
were pretty used to it. They were connoisseurs in a way.... 

The tune, and the dance, ended. Sally, after throwing a six-pence, 
walked off, relieved to be gone, and for some reason shaken and upset. 
That girl, with her white, ugly little mug— what fun she had seemed to be 
having! Though of course you couldn’t tell.... But Sally herself could recall 
the lark of dancing outside the Wheel & Harrow. Perhaps dancing really 
should have been her own career from the start! That, 1t was suddenly plain 
to her, was what she had wanted and had a hanker for all along,—dancing, 
real dancing, and not simply ‘parading’ on a platform. Well, she had 
realised it a bit too late and she was crazy anyhow. What a fool! And here 
she was, under twenty, thinking the sad, regretful thoughts of an old 
grandmother, just through watching that kid! Oh hell ...! Yet Esther, and 
Thurza also before her limp, had been dancers. Yes, that was true.... It was, 
all at once, important. 

In for a penny, in for a pound! A regular orgy of mush while she was 
about it! She struck eastwards again, along Ben Jonson Road, across the 
canal, and back into Poplar. 

Here, its embattled walls familiarly rearing, was the Polygon. There was 
a Saturday evening service ‘with orchestra,’ but it didn’t begin till six- 
thirty. She spent the intervening time, nearly an hour, in trudging up and 
down, brooding now, in half-pleasurable melancholy, on Thurza, and 
Porcelli’s. At last the doors opened and she went in. 

The effect upon her of the well-remembered hymns, the sight of those 
colossal curving terraces of varnished pews which had so often been 
repictured in imagination, was, she discovered, less intense than she had 
hoped—or dreaded. Something she had persisted in counting on was 
lacking, wasn’t here. For one thing, though she had been prepared for that, 
the Homes were absent. There were no tramping boys in blue and scarlet, 
no thunderously arriving band outside.... This wasn’t Sunday, and, besides, 
the bigger Homes had moved, she understood, to the 


country. Well, so much the better, probably, and she could harden her heart 
and return to her senses more easily. She had come, she had to admit, 
disgracefully ready to bawl, and the waterworks weren’t functioning. A 
jolly good thing too.... 


Somebody, however, in the same long pew as herself, was managing to 
cry, even if she couldn’t. She looked at him stealthily, and for an instant her 
mind went blank in pure wonder. It was Bertie. 

At Marr Avenue, for a while, she had given up pursuing him. As soon as 
that particular crisis was negotiated, apart from him, she had seen, she 
thought, how silly and un-self-respecting she had been. And even latterly— 
Oh, very latterly!—she had, with one part of her mind, been sensibly 
relieved when nothing came of writing to his mother. He had turned her 
down once, and why should she allow him the chance of doing it again? 

But now, in the Polygon, she was caught, as if at a disadvantage,— 
trapped. Whether it would be strength or weakness to accost him here was 
not a matter for debate. Sidling towards him along the pew (there was 
nobody between) she collected herself sternly, breathing a sort of inward 
prayer. She put a hand on his arm and he regarded her vaguely, yet with 
unsurprised recognition, and without shame for his tears. “Hello ...,” he 
mumbled. He might have been seeing her every day for the last year, he 
was so little astonished. 

“What is it?” asked Sally. “What’s the matter?” 

His expression was sleepily, abjectly, wretched. “It’s my mother,” he 
said at length in slow exasperation. “My mother. My mother’s dying....” 

“Oh ...” said Sally. “Oh ... lam sorry ...! 

She sat by his side, biting her lip in agonised indecision. Was he drunk? 
No; or but very slightly. He seemed sunk in a stupour of misery, hardly 
noticing her. 

Christ, she thought, Christ! She was crying now all right, and frightened, 
with a cold, scared intuition of all that stretched before her. 

How unlucky she was! What hadn’t she let herself in for! 


BOOK SEVEN 


TERPSICHORE 


CHAPTER ONE 
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“LINE, girls! Girls, will you stop talking ...!” 

Rehearsals. Rehearsals. Rehearsals. Sally ate, drank and slept rehearsals, 
but it was better than the swoonings, struts and ‘Modoms’ of a year ago. 
What she was doing now was nearer to what she wanted to do, a great deal 
nearer. 

Out of two narrow windows she caught, intermittently, a side-long peep 
of West Street, exchanged, as she turned her head every two seconds, for an 
alternating view of the blank inner wall of the room. Up went the ten 
scarlet-trousered legs, and down again. Up and down. The wooden muskets 
of the ‘soldier routine’ at the ‘present.’ “Now, girls, we’ll get this number 
right if we stay here all night....”” The producer’s voice was suavely firm, 
pretending to suppress exasperation, though really he was pretty satisfied, 
and they knew it. A stout, curly-yellow-haired little man who twittered his 
fingers, covered with rings. Sally didn’t like him particularly, but, for her 
own sake, she obeyed his lightest gesture with enthusiasm. Next to her, and 
still afraid about muffing that final high kick, was Linnie. It was hard work; 
they were all sweating; and Linnie, always pessimistic, was in dread of an 
eleventh hour expulsion from the troupe. 

“You were a model, weren’t you?” she had asked Sally once more, 
wonderingly, in the last ‘rest.’ “Whatever made you chuck it for this? My, I 
wouldn’t!” 

And “Oh,” Sally had said, “I dunno. I just got fed with it. I couldn’t stick 
ite 

“°M.... Well, some folk are difficult to please, I guess. Some folk don’t 
seem ter realise it when they’re in luck....” 
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A year ago, almost, since she had been ‘in luck,’ if you considered being 
one of Lisette’s models ‘luck.’ And well over a year since she had watched 
the slum-child dancing and met Bertie. The two things seemed to have 
more than a chance connexion, and their results at any rate were linked. 


Not far from Seymour Street—indeed, so close as to have frequently 
been noticed before this by Sally on her walks abroad— stood the grave 
building, facing a small square, where Mrs. Mauleverer lay ill. 

“Better draw it mild about the mannequin trade,” Bertie had warned. 
“Soft pedal it somehow....” That had been on the occasion of Sally’s first 
expedition to the Nursing Home. Mrs. Mauleverer’s operation, for which 
her employer was paying, had taken place the previous week. After it, she 
had had a relapse, then rallied. She wasn’t going to die. 

As for the letter written to her close on three weeks since by Sally, it had 
indeed arrived, belatedly and bearing numerous redirections, with some 
others, during, it happened, one of Bertie’s visits. The invalid being in no 
condition to attend to her ordinary affairs, Bertie, at the nurse’s suggestion, 
had gone through her correspondence to see if it contained matter of 
importance requiring an immediate answer. Thus it was Bertie himself who 
had read Sally’s communication, and who, he now averred, would certainly 
have called on her at Seymour Street even if they had not, as it had actually 
fallen out, encountered at the Polygon. Whether his avowed intention made 
her letter potentially ‘fateful’ after all and half-deprived their meeting of its 
effectively coincidental character, or whether their meeting had cheated her 
letter of its ‘fatefulness’ was a nice—and useless—question;—but she did 
rather think that Bertie, in this instance, spoke the truth. He was, as she had 
quickly diagnosed, ‘up stage’ and desperately craving comfort from 
whatever source, and she, revealed abruptly to him as so near, might well 
have seemed more ‘handy’ and accessible than anybody else. 

“Yes,” he repeated. “Draw it mild, I should. No need to worry her with 
that...” 

Sally, staying only a few minutes, kissed Mrs. Mauleverer’s cheek and 
held her hand. On a table near the bed were ranged some of the devotional 
works familiar at Number 8;—addresses by F. B. Meyer and A. B. 
Simpson, poems by Francis Ridley Havergal, and that old green-bound 
volume, rather tattered,— Spurgeon’s Cheque Book of the Bank of Faith. 

The day, outside, was gloomy. Rain had ticked sorrowfully in the square. 
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Later, following Mrs. Mauleverer’s convalescence and departure, with 
her ‘lady,’ for Devonshire, Sally went on seeing Bertie. While his mother 


was ill he had been terrified, but as soon as she was out of danger he had 
forgotten his fear and regained his former evasive, half-jesting manner. He 
had slipped glibly into it again as Sally knew he would. Even at the time of 
his greatest alarm and tribulation—when, in some fit of sentimental self- 
torture, he had sat crying in the Polygon—it had really been his own 
possibly imminent distress, the scarifying of his own emotional skin, he 
had been scaredest of. He was less presently miserable than afraid of being 
miserable. Remembering the effect upon him of his father’s death, he had 
been seized with panic at the idea of its happening all over again, but 
directly the threat was withdrawn and God’s back, as it were, was safely 
turned, he was apparently as debonair and irresponsible as ever. This 
sounded a strange, and harsh, judgment to arrive at, yet Sally was sadly 
convinced of its truth. She had no illusions about Bertie now. 

“Why didn’t you try hunting me up here?” he had asked her, as they 
made their way, down a central aisle, to one of the screened and cushioned 
‘cosy corners’ of ‘Jane’s Pantry.’ “I dropped the Broadway, for various 
reasons, but I did look in here, off and on. I wish to Christ you had thought 
of that, and— and reported on the situation a bit earlier.... So that 
appropriate action might be taken.... Still, all’s well that ends well.” 

Sally, though it was no longer worth mentioning to Bertie, had come to 
the restaurant in search of him, even enquiring for him at the desk. She 
doubted whether he had been here as often as he pretended, nor could she 
believe that he had written to her several times, and naturally without reply, 
at Emperor’s Gate. Tears had shone in his eyes as he listened to her story of 
all she had gone through during the last year, yet somehow he avoided 
taking the least share of blame for it. And his very tears,, she guessed, had 
little real relation to what she told him. For that unhappy week, while he 
was in such a state about his mother, just anything would do to make him 
Cry. 

Since then, he had recovered, too completely. Happening to 


meet Sally exactly when and where he did—in the historic belly of the 
Poplar Polygon and under the anticipated shadow of bereavement—he had 
no doubt been softened towards her by her association with old days at 
Number 8, but as soon as the bond of a common anxiety had ceased to 
draw them together he had become his usual careless, cavalier, unserious 
self. Sally had chanced to catch him in a moment of stress—on that first 


evening he had actually sobbed in her arms—and now, she feared, he was 
merely embarrassed by the memory of his ‘weakness.’ Instead of making 
him feel kind to her, or grateful, her seeing him like that, so broken down, 
might act as readily, if cruelly, the other way. It might, so far from 
furthering her cause and placing her at the advantage with him she had 
hoped for, prove definitely a disadvantage and a handicap. She 
wondered.... 

Already, yes already, she was abjectly wondering. Up to the present he 
had offered no proper explanation of the manner in which he had coolly, 
woundingly, let her drop last year. There was, as she well knew, none to be 
offered or demanded, but even an obviously faked explanation would have 
been ‘polite’ and better than nothing. He had merely ignored the matter; 
and yet she cared for him, incorrigibly. 

She had no idea what his real view of her was. It was just painful, rather 
degrading, guesswork. She could pin him down to no consistent mood or 
attitude,—except to one, which had the least value. 

And on that point, for a while, she managed to remain extraordinarily 
stubborn. As long as they were technically not ‘lovers’ she could keep up a 
rather poor pretence of self-approval. There were some things, she had 
fancied, that she would never give him again. 


CHAPTER TWO 
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MEANWHILE, from nine-thirty to six each day, Lisette’s. Work might not 
be her ‘salvation,’ but it did help in some ways. 

“Do I give satisfaction, mum? I’m only a poor little bastard as is doin’ 
’er best.” 

And, “Oh yes, bright eyes,’ Sally would imagine Mrs. Higgins 
preposterously replying. “Every satisfaction. And besides, aren’t you the 
life and soul of the Mess? It is rather a mess, isn’t it?” ... 

How ridiculous! Sally, her own face schooled to an erased expression, 
an expression of affable vacuity just not too modest, would watch that old 
beldame at her tricks of imperious obeisance, and feel cynical. Though she 
liked ‘Lisette’ all the same. Lisette resembled some sort of slowly prancing 
battle-charger, incredibly distinguished, with a dull-silver mane and black 
eyes,—which certainly sounded nonsense. Also, one could not avoid 
remarking, she seemed to breathe a good deal.... The model-room and 
platform; back and forth. Joan, who now often had to dress Sally, was still 
sweet, and not a bit jealous. She was a dear. 

Lunch from one to two, and then the model-room again. When not 
parading, you sat about there in wrappers, gossipping, or doing your own 
sewing, or manicuring your nails. A small stir in the show-room—divined 
rather than actually heard—might announce the arrival of a customer, and 
Lisette’s voice might occasionally be caught outside, instructing in a mock- 
confidential tone: “Oh, Miss Habgood, Lady Grisly-Geezer is here; will 
you....”» Miss Habgood would come into the model-room. “Doris, put on 
that tailor-made, quick.” And later: “Oh, cant you hurry up!” Doris gone, 
the rest would continue their conversation. Boys, Cosmetics, George 
Robey, But-What-Are-Curates-Actually-Like? and, recently, a Beauty 
Competition. It was for the most beautiful model-girl from each country, 
the winner getting a hundred pounds and a free trip to Paris and the South 
of France. As a preliminary you sent up your photograph and 


measurements to the Paper. How wonderful to be ‘Miss Britain’! But would 
you go to France all alone? No; the Paper was providing a chaperone! 


Giggles. A few more, fading, giggles, and a lull. Sally didn’t find it very 
interesting. 

During a show, of course, it was more exciting. A mild pandemonium in 
the model-room, and feverish dashings-out of one dress into another. One 
show—it was at the end of February— had been held, not in the house, but 
at Flatulento’s Restaurant. Cocktails (but not for you yet awhile) and a 
small orchestra. That had been rather fun. 

Six o’clock and you were free. Sometimes a girl would ‘borrow’ a cloak 
or hat from the house, though quite frequently, too, the ‘borrow’ had no 
inverted commas and the clothes were requested openly. “Oh, Miss 
Habgood, do let me have this, just for this evening! I swear I'll bring it 
back tomorrow early!” 

Monty, whom Sally still saw occasionally, had been right, in a way, 
about the ‘kind of life mannequins lead,’ and no doubt he found gloomy 
satisfaction in what he considered the fulfilment of his prophecy. Knowing 
nothing of Bertie, he imagined that Sally was as dissipated ‘as all the rest’ 
and was being entertained ‘night after night’ by sprigs of the nobility in a 
style with which his own purse did not allow him to compete. 

How little he—or Cyril either—guessed of the real truth! Sally spent, 
sometimes, two evenings a week with Bertie, but never more, and when 
Bertie was not available she would often, so far from following the round 
of gaiety surmised by Enraght and Le Pledge, drop into a cinema for a 
lonely hour of brooding or, if the day were fine, merely go for a walk. 
Gaiety! ‘The Life and Soul of the Mess’! Ha, ha! Ha-bloody-ha! 

Telling herself what a fool she was didn’t stop her continuing to be one, 
that was the trouble; and despite Bertie’s vows of reformation and hard 
work she couldn’t help remaining sceptical. As a matter of fact, though, he 
had passed his First Medical and was now studying Anatomy and 
Physiology for the Second. The ‘rag’ which had procured his expulsion 
from the College hadn’t come to his uncle’s ears, and he was doing ‘much 
better’ as an ‘Internal’ at University. 

“Well,” he said once, “I’m glad you up and bolted from that Phipps- 
Finlay louse at any rate. That b r did stick in my craw... 


Sally, of course, had told Bertie everything about herself, Esther 
included, and, also, about ‘Shady Bower,’ arousing his incredulous 
amusement. Nonsense, he had said; she must have dreamed it, and next 


time he saw Ting he would tell her what a nice mind Sally had got. Bertie, 
however, being in digs near Gower Street, hadn’t been near the Veeres for 
over a year and had no wish to renew their acquaintance. On that point at 
least he and Sally were in hearty agreement. 

Generally speaking, they agreed none too well, though a common desire 
for ‘peace’ usually confined their differences of opinion to a trivial sphere. 
Why did Bertie hang round her, or rather let her hang round him? Sally 
wondered. He was obscure—harder to read than any one she knew, despite 
her supposed ‘insight of affection.’ In particular, he made her blood run 
faint when he said things like that about Mr. Finlay’s sticking in his craw. 
What did he care? He had cared a hell of a lot at the time, hadn’t he? And 
now, as he produced that sort of graceless remark, his tone was—what? She 
had difficulty in deciding. Half-heartedly mocking, almost, expressing a 
mild ennui which was all the more subtly murderous because, as she finally 
concluded, and to do him ‘justice,’ it had been partly undeliberated. 

At other times she had fugitive, frightened pangs of happiness. 
Obviously, he did care for her, a bit. And she knew him, in some ways, so 
well. She could be so darned good to him, if he would let her! She did 
believe that he ‘admired’ her, and even ‘depended on’ her, in a fashion. 
There might, as she feared, be no soundness in him, yet that very realisation 
made her compassionate towards him, and understanding. The 
responsibility of having, as people used to say, ‘more ballast’ would be a 
lovely responsibility if only it could be made to function.... 

Up and down, up and down. All the ignominious secret private self- 
assessments, the small calculation of small effects, the pitiful attaching of 
weights to gestures and to inconsequent words, the loathsome start of the 
mind at the discovery of ‘hidden meanings,’ the humbling hopes and 
despondencies, the subsequent scorn and rebellion.... 

What a life! 

Short of cutting him out of it entirely she found refuge in the evening 
stage-dancing class. Bertie, and perhaps the little high-kicking ugly-mug 
opposite St. Dunstan’s, had driven her into 


it, and it was, curiously, thanks to Bertie, indirectly, that a whole six months 
later still she was able to leave Lisette’s and do nothing else. 

Bertie, it happened, was unaware as yet of his contribution to this happy 
result, but Sally had planned a celebration, to tell him. 


It was August, 1930, and they were in the Kursaal, looking at Cedric the 
Cetacean. 
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“Well, ’m damned!” said Bertie, grinning. “Well, ’'m damned ...! 

He was in one of his nicest moods, tolerantly amused at everything,—at 
the journey to the seaside by ‘Underground,’ at the funny sights and sounds 
of the Kursaal, and at Cedric the Cetacean in particular. But the best, 
though he didn’t know that, was still to come. Sally, resisting terrific 
temptation, had managed to bottle and save it up until this moment. 

Cedric the Cetacean, billed as a rather flashy monster with a fierce 
thrashing tail and an unorthodoxly exposed palate like the vermilion roof of 
a cave, proved actually, when viewed at close quarters and ‘in the blubber,’ 
to be an almost pathetically inoffensive sample of his kind. High and dry in 
his hangar, where he was surrounded by a railed inspection-scaffolding, he 
was, as Bertie restrainedly pointed out, ‘a bit on the small side,’ and 
presented, in his embalmed condition, a stiffly vulcanised appearance. 
Bertie bent, peering at the taut varnished skin from over the rail. “A 
repaint,” he pronounced. “Yes, I thought so; he’s a repaint. They’re a drug 
on the market nowadays, reglazed whales are. His soup-strainer out east 
there’s the only part of him that’s new....” 

“Shut up, do! Don’t talk so /oud!” implored Sally, shaking his arm. 
Already, by his hilariously disparaging comments, he had earned the hatred 
of the brightly blue-and-gilt ‘naval hossifer’ who had been Cedric’s captor 
and to whom they had paid six-pence each as they came up the gangway. 
Bertie, when in a good humour, as now, remained something of a trial and a 
social scandal. She could imagine him, for instance, scoring Beavers and 
King Beavers in the most insufferable manner,—though 


during the Beaver era he had not, luckily, been under her continuous 
observation. 

“Oh,——.,”’ said Bertie. “For Pete’s sake don’t be mad to me or I'll get 
real sore and start speaking American. I can. No idle threat. As advertised. 
‘They smiled when he asked the waiter for three old-fashioneds, but ...’ 
Etc. You must know it. I’m bilingual, like P. G. Wodehouse. Anyhow, why 
mayn’t I enjoy my sixpennorth?” 


Sally, regarding him, felt a warm, happy glow of indulgence. It was hot, 
but her make-up had stood the test. Ordinarily, at Lisette’s, you spent 
perhaps a whole half-hour on making-up before beginning work, and today, 
for some weird reason, she had left it all on,—or nearly all. In their third- 
class carriage, coming here to Southend, she had been eyed askance, as one 
of ‘those’ women. Why had she done it, and what did Bertie think of such 
perversity, if he had noticed? Oh yes, he had noticed.... He had noticed, 
and now at last she would tell him.... 

“It was worth more than sixpence to worship at this shrine,” she said, 
meaningly, and brimming. 

“ *Shrine’ ...?” Not understanding, he was puzzled, as she wished. 

“Yes, shrine! Don’t you remember? That cross-word.... Number Five 
down;—a marine mammal in eight letters; and you told me. Cetacean. And 
I—I got it! First prize! I got two hundred and fifty pounds 

“Holy Mike!” exclaimed Bertie. “You did ...?” 

For the rest of that day she was very gay, delighted with herself and him. 
Even when nothing would satisfy Bertie but that he should kiss Cedric’s 
fairy blow-hole—an arduous expression of gratitude which resulted in 
further marked estrangement from the fairy’s showman—she couldn’t 
really feel annoyed for long. 

“And you’re going to have half of it!” she insisted as, after leaving 
Cedric, they wandered uproariously arm in arm from booth to booth and 
then finished up with a wild yelling ride over the grit-sparking floor of the 
electric ‘Bumpodrome.’ “You are! It’s only fair.” 

“Oh rot! That is rot; it highly is. Who’d be such an ignoramus as not to 
get ‘marine mammal’ in eight letters? Forgive me, but it’s true. I merely 
saved you the trouble of finding it in the dictionary or somewhere....” 
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He did not, however, protest too violently. Bertie was always hard-up 
and in debt, and she had guessed latterly that he had been in a more 
awkward fix than usual. 

As for herself, she knew what she would do with her share. A damn-fool 
thing, a ridiculous idiotic gamble, but it was what she wanted most. She 
would chuck up Lisette’s and go in for her stage-dancing al/ the time 
instead of, as hitherto, just in the evenings. 


Il 


So for half a year now she had been attending the classes regularly, four 
nights a week. 

Strolling after supper along one of the rather narrow, indifferently lit 
thoroughfares that run, on the western fringe of Soho, between Shaftesbury 
Avenue and Oxford Street, she had noticed a large pile of buildings from 
within which faint sounds of music stole into the February dark. A sort of 
entrance hall—square, concreted and chilly—was open, and she had gone 
in. 

Yes, she had guessed correctly. The place, whatever its almost certainly 
different original character, had been turned into Rehearsal Rooms. 
Covering the walls were large glass or ‘porcelain’ notices announcing a 
quite unsuspected number of theatrical or sub-theatrical activities: 


TRALAZZI SCHOOL OF DANCING 
Troupes Supplied. Trained by Fuocino, late of Ziegfeld Follies. 


KURSTWOHL AGENCY 
Licensed Annually by the L. C. C. 


JANE JONES 
Audition & Production Pianist. 


C. TERPSICHORE VOSPER 
Composer & Arranger. Band Parts. 
Music Copying. Melodies Taken Down. 


And many more. 
Why not? thought Sally. Why not now? She would! 
And had. Ascending several flights of stone stairs and passing 


through a perfect warren of passages, approaches, vestibules and ante- 
chambers (she encountered a café too in her progress), she arrived finally at 
the ‘school’ she had arbitrarily picked out from the advertisements below 
and came to an arrangement with Miss Flora Flore. Every week-night 
except Wednesdays and Saturdays, beginning at seven tomorrow. 

That had been that; and, from the word ‘go,’ she had enjoyed it. Starting 
stage-dancing lessons when she was already getting twelve pounds a month 
as a model might be a bit eccentric— might be, in part, an act of belated 


piety towards Thurza—but there was more in it than sentimentality or sheer 
perversity. Anyhow, the dancing was ‘fun,’ and all the better ‘fun’ that you 
were forced to take it seriously while you were there. My God, yes! Sally 
felt rather a snob, secretly, because she had a good job up her sleeve and 
seemed to be coming here on false pretences. But she would not 
masquerade. This, if she could pull it off so late in the day, was her ‘line.’ It 
should be! 

So she had danced. Tap-dancing (shuffle so weak at first on that left, so 
insanely, gigglingly feeble!); high-kicking and a little ‘acrobatics.’ Then, 
also, might come ‘operatic’—toe-work and ballet. Meanwhile, bar- 
exercises, constantly. The bar ran round the room, a fat wooden bar, a foot 
from the wall. Battement, Flier, Petit Battement and Bends. It was the 
‘Back Bends’ that led to ‘acrobatics.’ Amusing to get yourself equipped 
with the necessary two pairs of shoes—a pair of ballets or ‘pumps’ and a 
pair with ankle-straps and aluminium taps. Sally, waiting in the shop as the 
taps were being hammered on, had gazed at festoons of incomprehensibly 
numerous wooden sabots, and then, more curiously, at the frieze of signed 
photographs. “To our shoemaker, from Trixie, Hippo and Zoe”—and scores 
of similar others. Amusing, too, while it was still novel, to feel so oddly 
submerged as a mere single unit amongst these seventeen or eighteen girls 
all dressed exactly like you were, in black knickers and white silk jumpers, 
and with bare legs. Most of Flora’s pupils went to jobs during the day, 
assembling here from offices, department stores and even schools—from 
every sort of tiring employment. A few, incredibly, turned up for a dinner- 
hour class as well, yet always seemed keen as mustard and were ready, 
usually, to be nice to anybody new who needed help. This spirit of 
enthusiastic hard work was infectious, and not confined, 


apparently, to Flora Flore’s domains. Something was, had been, or soon 
would be, going on in practically each room you passed, no matter when;— 
a band blaring in that; an act rehearsing in this; and in a third, maybe, full 
of sewing-machines and theatre baskets, a wardrobe-mistress feverishly 
‘fitting’ members of a company about to start on tour. The whole 
enormously resounding place was a perpetual hive of industry, morn, noon 
and night. 

But whither, finally, in Sally’s own case, could it lead? Nowhere, quite 
likely; yet there was no harm in trying. 


After five months under Flora she had had the cheek to apply for a job in 
a revue. Although, of course, she didn’t stand an earthly, the experience 
was interesting and useful. 

Flora herself, besides giving lessons, ‘supplied troupes,’ and Sally, by 
hearsay, was familiar with the procedure. When a manager wanted girls, 
Flora would advertise, and, in addition, circularise her out-of-work pupils, 
past and present, whose names, ages, heights, attainments and addresses 
were entered in her register. The audition would be held at the rehearsal 
rooms, and neighbouring stairways would be chock-a-block with those 
unable to find space inside. Sometimes nearly a hundred candidates would 
turn up,—for, probably, some ten or dozen vacancies. 

It was not, however, at “her own’ rehearsal rooms at all that, on a sunny 
early morning in July, Sally had lined up in the noisy, four-deep queue. 
Flora had nothing to do with it, and the place was near Cambridge Circus. 
Sally had read the advertisement in the Stage: 


WANTED Dancers 5/3 to 5/5; tap, acro. & operatic. Good appearance essential. Continent 
& cabaret. Apply Thurs. 12 o’clock. Bathing costume. Queenie Starr, 93 D, West Street, 
W. C. 2. 


Having, with plausible huskiness, ’phoned Lisette that she had caught a 
chill, Sally set off, in trepidant excitement, for the agency. 


IV 


What followed was more or less what she had been prepared for, and 
failure did not discourage her. The experiment, it happened, was worth 
while not so much on account of the educational 


value of its negative result as because it was the means of introducing her 
to Queenie Starr. 

Sally was fortunate to be interviewed the first day. As it was, she had to 
stand three hours and forfeit lunch. Creeping a step a minute up the stairs, 
she at last reached the small changing-lobby, whence, now in bathing- 
costume, she went into the waiting-room and was thankfully able to sit 
down. 


A little later, however, she was curtly summoned—‘You!” The usual 
questions (she supposed) and, no doubt, much less than the usual assurance 
in answering them and giving her audition. Kicks, cart-wheels, splits, some 
tap and buck. It was soon over. “ ’M.... That’s all, thank you. No, ’fraid 
you needn’t....” She was out again in the waiting-room. The few lucky 
ones who, after preliminary weeding, were still liable to be chosen were 
remaining behind to be put in line and ‘matched,’ but that didn’t concern 
Sally. Once more in her street-clothes, she was just going to descend the 
stairs when Miss Starr, bustling from the audition room, stopped short an 
instant and happened to catch her eye. 

Possibly Miss Starr had forgotten something and halted to think, but in 
any case she gave Sally a friendly smile when their glances met. It was past 
four o’clock and the crowd had thinned considerably, so that faces, perhaps, 
had regained individuality after being lost in a milling sea. Sally smiled 
back, and the agent—she was a youngish, pretty black-haired woman— 
drew down the corners of her mouth in a brief grimace of commiseration. 
“Hard lines!” she said, and then, over her shoulder as she turned and 
walked away, “Never say die, though. Everyone has to keep their peckers 
up these days....” 

That had been all, but Sally was surprised and grateful. In the street, she 
found herself half resolving to leave Flora’s and take lessons from Miss 
Starr instead. 


CHAPTER THREE 


BEFORE the execution of this project became feasible another month 
went by, for the first week of which she continued work as usual at 
Lisette’s. 

She was now, however, eager to be finished with the place entirely. 
Although rejected so uncompromisingly at West Street, she appeared, in a 
manner, by her mere application, to have ‘tasted blood.’ In the rehearsal- 
rooms café—a clearing-house for theatrical ‘shop’ of every kind—she 
listened greedily to the gossip as she sipped her coffee, and, on the model- 
dais next morning, could not stop restively day-dreaming over what she 
heard. There too the ‘glamour of the footlights’ (but it was not exactly that) 
would still pursue her. In person, so to speak, on two occasions. Just 
recently there had been visits from a world-famed variety star and from a 
wardrobe-mistress, further increasing her already quite sufficient 
discontent.... 

Yet she was not, in any ordinary fashion, ‘stage-struck.’ She had sense 
enough to realise that the stage was nine tenths bloody hard work and only 
one tenth dazzle and glitter and ‘dissipation.’ And she wasn’t so keen on 
the ‘dazzle’ any old how. She must be a bit what you would call ‘serious- 
minded.’ ... When with Mr. Finlay, she had enjoyed, from one reason and 
another, remarkably little ‘frivolity,’ and despite enlarged opportunities she 
had no great appetite or talent for it now. 

It was easing, relief, she wanted! Well, say ‘escape’ or ‘antidote,’ then, 
very partial. Bertie, through his past treatment of her, had caused her to 
regard him with, almost, a fascinated dread. To preserve her balance, she 
mustn t see him too often, mustn t, at least and ever, venture inside his digs, 
and mustnt, in between whiles, brood on him too continuously. If she 
became simply his slave, as she so readily could, she would go to pieces. 
Nothing, in that event, would save her, and she was always conscious that 
she ran the risk. 


As things fell out, she hadn’t spoken to him, once, for—how many days 
was it? Eighteen; yes, for eighteen consecutively dismal days which 


seemed like eighteen months. By the pleasant irony of fate, after pretending 
to Lisette that she had caught a chill when she played truant at the agency, 
she caught one in real earnest—and a bad one—a week later. Dosings and 
garglings were of no avail; her out-of-season ‘flu’ was too severe, it quickly 
proved, to yield to half-measures. She had to go to bed and, with repeated 
weak apologies to Mrs. Trimingdale, her kindly landlady, remain there. 

During this interlude of enforced idleness she had the leisure to consider 
many things besides her dubious relation, and its growing difficulties, with 
Bertie. 

Her memory dwelt, for instance, upon Emperor’s Gate. Looking back at 
that entire stretch of her existence, she felt sorrier than she had hitherto 
admitted she could feel for her ex-foster-father. Against all the gathering 
constraint and bitterness which led up to the final ghastly scenes had justly 
to be set his real affection for her and the tormented state of jealousy that 
sprang from it. Upon both him and Phil she had inflicted suffering, and in 
Phil’s case at any rate she was to blame. What had they done, she 
wondered, about the mess she had left behind? What (to take an example 
that, though comparatively trivial, was typical of the complexities she had 
bequeathed them) had they told ‘January’ and ‘March’? How had they 
sorted it out, and what had each of them decided to believe? 

A host of questions, old and new, teemed in her brain until her headache 
became really maddening. Why had Mr. Finlay quarrelled with darling 
Thurza? That was a serious point in his disfavour. She would have loved to 
own Thurza as her mother, but to have Mr. Finlay as her father ...! Would 
she, if she could choose, this minute, rather have him than—than the ‘bad 
hat’? It was difficult to say. And where was the ‘bad hat’? now? Was he 
Grainger or Litho? Perhaps he was dead, or, if Litho, still ‘in jail’ as Jimmy 
said.... And had Mr. Finlay ever heard either name before she mentioned 
it? Anyhow, it must have been a bit of a knock, so to speak, to poor Mr. 
Finlay to realise that that man was her Daddy, that a bloke of that 
description had made him a—what was the funny word? ‘Cuckold,’ ah yes, 
a ‘cuckold.’ Particularly after barking up the wrong trees so diligently. 


What had, in truth, given him such a crazy idea to begin with, and exactly 
when? Before he took her to the cemetery, she imagined. Yes, he had had 
that notion germinating before then. And the Thurza’s-photograph rumpus, 
later on, had been, as it were, unnecessary. Like so many other things.... 


Her young career, when you surveyed it curiously, seemed full of 
comparably gratuitous events. It seemed full of happenings which 
appeared, on the surface, to be coincidences but weren’t,— at least they 
failed to live up to the complete and proper character of a ‘coincidence’ 
because, as you presently perceived, the changes they initiated might easily 
have taken place apart from them in any case. They were a sort of ‘waste.’ 
The Thurza’s-photograph business was a ‘waste,’ and so maybe were 
meeting Fortune at the hand-bell-ringing and meeting Bertie outside the 
University and again at the Polygon; for Fortune, Sally was assured, would 
have got on her track ultimately even if they had never encountered at the 
Duke Street hall; while, as for Bertie, his mere name in the examination-list 
would certainly have crystallised what she already vaguely planned and set 
her off hot-foot in his pursuit. And, similarly, her letter to his mother 
seemed to have made her subsequent discovery of him in the Polygon 
‘superfluous.’ ... 

She thought, in snatches, of Esther, of the Tallison aunts, of one or two 
girls she had mildly approved of at King’s, of Mr. Thurloe at the 
Commercial Studios,—of scores of people who had once seemed in the 
running for ‘coincidence’-providing too, but then dropped out.... Finally 
(and for three mind-straying nights in succession) she remembered Mr. 
Mauleverer. 

“The man with the gold ring!” she heard him complaining, with bluff 
bitterness, referring to a biblical character who was given the seat of 
honour at a banquet in toadying homage to his wealth. “The man with the 
gold ringL that’s what it is! We’re poor in this world’s goods and our richer 
brethren draw their skirts aside and pass by on the other side like the Levite 
of old. ‘Depart and be ye warmed and filled.’ ... But they can’t take their 
riches away with them. Keep us low, Lord! Loosen the tent-pegs and help 
us to sit lightly to the pomps and vanities... Mr. Mauleverer would storm at 
this and that,—at ‘infant baptism,’ ‘prayers for the dead,’ and ‘ritualism’; at 
the Boer War and English trade-treaties with China. “... go there with the 
Bible 


in one hand and the whisky-bottle in the other.... Forced it upon them at the 
points of our bayonets....”’ Yet despite such outbursts his heart was kind. 
“Good old Charlie Dickens!” or “Good old Paul!” (He meant the Saint). 
And he was often jovial,—‘So happy I wouldn’t call the Queen my uncle!” 


After a satisfactory shave he would fondly caress his chin, exclaiming, in 
forgetfulness of who might overhear him, “Smooth as a baby’s bottom!” 
Or, upon sitting down to tea when he was “spitting sixpences,” he would 
delightedly confess “A royal thirst! A thirst I wouldn’t sell for half a 
crown!” Sally could still sec his enormous ‘jumbo’ mug, inscribed / AM 
NOT GREEDY BUT ILIKE A LOT. 

Why she harked back in this way to poor Mr. Mauleverer she could 
hardly say, except that it was all part of a stocktaking, reminiscent mood 
which lasted just as long as she remained in bed. When, in nine days’ time, 
she was able to get up, the mood gradually faded, but it left with her a 
feeling of increased serenity. 

Then, towards the end of the month, came her astounding piece of good 
luck, recalling her from past to present with a sudden joyful bump. The 
cross-word competition had closed three weeks ago and she had scarcely 
spared it a thought meanwhile, so that the announcement of the result (Mrs. 
Trimingdale had rushed up wildly before breakfast, brandishing the paper) 
took her completely by surprise. 

That same morning she had given notice to Mrs. Higgins and rung up 
Bertie to arrange for the excursion to Southend. 


II 


So now, having finished with Lisette’s, she had duly thrown away her 
dirty water before she had clean and was dancing at Queenie Starr’s nearly 
all day long. 

Or at least she was there, at West Street, from ten A.M. till quite late at 
night. When not dancing yourself you hung round, watching others to gain 
experience. 

Queenie was ‘good sort,’ and at four you had tea and biscuits. Nothing 
could be more informal and delightful than this having tea in such semi- 
nudity. Sally was no ‘thruster’ or toady, but she was glad to be one of 
Queenie’s favourites. She deserved it, really. 


There were girls here who had spent a year or two years at *s Academy 
and weren’t half so advanced. Sally had once or twice accompanied 
Queenie to the music publishers’ in Poland Street. “I want a soldier (or 
Spanish) number,” Queenie would say, and Sally felt proud. She felt proud 


too when she saw notices of dance contests outside the ordinary public 
‘palaces.’ 

Amateur fox-trot competition. First four couples placed will form 
Splendoria Challenge Team against neighbouring halls. 

‘Pooh’ to that, with beaucoup embellished, knobs on. She was no in 
‘amateur’! The only respect in which perhaps she failed, in her own 
estimation, to achieve extreme professionalism was in paying for full-time 
tuition ‘like a lady,’ but even this, she soon discovered, had had precedents. 
And there was a girl Queenie knew—a former pupil—who had had a 
windfall recently and spent the money in dressing her act. Why not, 
indeed? 

Anyway, here she was, and anyway here at last she got her ‘chance.’ 
Opportunely, too, for her own ‘windfall’ was nearly exhausted. 

How had it come about? Well, it was ‘luck’ again,—somebody else’s ill- 
wind which blew Sally good. 

Queenie had had a pair of troupes rehearsing for several months, and in 
due course (though there was really nothing ‘due’ about such matters) one 
of them was engaged by the under-Manager of a new revue called ‘Kick the 
Bucket.’ A principal—the soubrette—had also been fixed by Queenie, and 
a girl or so as well, for the same show. 

Sally had given an audition. She was rather hot stuff now, thanks both to 
training and to pure anatomy, but she hadn’t actually clicked. Her voice 
was merely passable—a light singing voice—and being able to kick the 
back of her head hadn’t been quite enough. She had felt perfectly resigned. 

Then, presently, a girl went sick. Appendicitis and an operation. Sally, 
remembered favourably, took her place. She had almost made the grade 
before—it had been touch and go—and now she was chosen. 

The company wasn’t particularly high-class and Queenie had drawn up 
the contract for her troupe, it afterwards appeared, with some misgivings, 
but to Sally this mattered little. Getting a start was the important thing. 

For the first week they rehearsed in a drill-hall near Victoria, 
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and then, as soon as one of Queenie’s own rooms was vacant, in West 
Street again for two more weeks. 

“Line, girls! ... We'll run through the Spanish routine.... Girls, wi// you 
stop talking!” 


Up and down, up and down....Was it exciting? Well, was it not! Though 
a bit exhausting too. Up and down, for hours and hours, up and down. 
“That’ll do for today, girls. Ten-thirty sharp tomorrow.” 


CHAPTER FOUR 


I 


ON tour. Sally was on tour. Nottingham, ‘Brum,’ Leeds, Manchester and 
now Liverpool. Except at Leeds, where they had had capacity houses for 
three successive nights, Kick the Bucket had set no rivers afire, but so far 
the girls were getting their money all right. ‘Treasury’ was on Saturday 
morning in the principal dressing-room which was converted into a kind of 
office. The Head Girl of the troupe paid the other girls and sent Queenie her 
commission in a registered envelope each week. 

Sunday, of course, was spent in travelling. Usually, on the platform, you 
would encounter other companies waiting to entrain, the ‘straight’ 
companies always recognisable by their greater haughtiness and 
shabbiness. There were so many carriages reserved for your own company, 
and you knew where you had to go because the stage-manager had looked 
after sticking the names on the doors of the compartments. From town to 
town you would try to kill boredom by manicuring your nails and reading 
the ‘News of the World.’ “Actors and fish: shove ’em on a siding.” That 
was a classic, but depressingly near a literal statement of the facts. By the 
time you arrived at your lodgings you hated the whole outfit. You loathed 
the way everybody breathed. 

Monday morning and ‘band call.’ The stage chaotic; scenery being set; 
cleaners at work in the ‘front’; the electrician doing his stuff with the 
limes.... 

After that, dinner, round about 2.30; and when dinner was over it was 
not so long before the opening show. 


II 
Behind the footlights, she could forget heaps of the things she didn’t 


like, and although facing her first ‘real’ audience had been an ordeal, she 
was cured of ‘stage-fright’ now. 


When I hand in my chips 
He'll get my orange-pips. 


That was a fair sample of the flat barley-wateriness of the ‘book,’ but, in 
atonement, the music was crisp and fluent, the joins smooth enough, and 
the dancing a genuine fizz. Queenie, as owner of the troupe, had supplied 
the regulation three “specialities, —one of them being an acrobatic number 
in which Sally, coming out in front of the rest, had a chance to display her 
own particular line of virtuosity,—travelling splits. Each of the other girls 
of the troupe would similarly, in turn, give an exhibition of cartwheels, 
high-kicking or whatever happened to be her forte, but it was Sally, as a 
rule, who received most applause. 

Apart from the troupe ‘specialities,’ she had, of course, chorus-work, an 
ensemble to take part in here and there, and backing to certain principals’ 
numbers. The soubrette, Lolly Hunter, and the comedian, a raw-boned 
lanky man called Philo Tranter, had both been fixed by Queenie. Perhaps 
this had something to do with (though it couldn’t actually account for) their 
graciousness to Sally. The one principal she didnt care about—indeed the 
only member of the company she actively disliked—was the insufferably 
and imperviously conceited juvenile lead, Merlin James, —and him she 
loathed with a loathing all the greater that it had remained, so far, ineffable 
and mute. 

Often, she thought of the St. Dunstan’s little ugly-mug. 

It was a memory which reconciled her to all the minor ‘rubs’ and 
inconveniences of her present life. 

Even to theatrical lodgings. 
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As to lodgings:—all the girls who had been on tour for some time had 
what they called an address-book containing addresses of rooms in almost 
every town any company would go to. There were addresses also on the 
theatre notice-board, but as a matter of fact very few people went by that. 
You went either by an address-book or by something you had been told 
about. It was supposed to be a ghastly business to walk around looking for 
rooms after you had made a long train journey;—and it was, too. 

Sally’s best friend in the company was a girl named Billie Stanford, and 
the pair of them shared rooms, paying from 27/6 to 30/-a week each. That 


included a sitting-room, and food as well. They would order a joint of beef, 
say, on the Monday, and 


that would last them in various forms right up to the Friday. Returning from 
the theatre at night, you had a sort of supper,— boiled onions, or bread-and- 
cheese, and Guinness. The Guinness you paid for yourself; it was an 
‘extra.’ Sometimes you would sit up very late—till two o’clock or so— 
talking. The landlady was used to it because she was a professional 
landlady, and that was that. It was very rarely that a landlady who wasn’t a 
professional landlady let to theatricals, and professional landladies were 
never what you could call very benevolent. In Manchester, the landlady 
stopped Sally and Billie from coming downstairs to breakfast in kimonos 
because, she said, the Watch Committee was after her. Most of the 
theatrical people Sally had got to know seemed to hate the North of 
England. Once a chorus-man shewed her a sketch he had done of Burnley 
or Blackburn or somewhere in a red fog. He had called it “Why We Drink.” 

On the whole, however, there wasn’t really much drinking, except 
perhaps amongst the principals, who were ‘older’ than the other members 
of the company and who did tend occasionally to find refuge in Guinness 
or whisky. Philo, for instance, was at least forty; the obnoxious ‘juvenile’ 
lead was well over thirty; and the German conductor might be anything 
between fifty and seventy. 

It was this lovely German conductor who, at a band-call, said to one of 
the girls: “Get be-’ind a tr-ree. You’re like a bloody elephante... 


IV 


Dressing-rooms. Pretty awful, usually. You dressed, say, eight to ten 
girls in a room. Names on the door. Each girl had her own dressing-place 
and some girls made them very ornate with white napkins and flowers and 
so on. As a rule, and it was advisable, you toured your own looking-glass. 
Whoever came first to the theatre on Monday morning got the best place. 

A few of the ‘sports’ used to hang rubber-goods above their mirrors 
because, they said, it brought them luck. 


V 


After Liverpool, the company went to Oldham. Houses, for two nights, 
were fair, but some one had started a rumour. Sally 


told herself how silly it was to be superstitious, yet she succumbed along 
with all the rest. Never say die last line of the show at rehearsal. Never 
whistle in a dressing-room. No people, unless perhaps it was sailors, could 
be more superstitious than theatricals, and it was ridiculous, but you were 
affected just the same. Something had gone fluey with the tour-list, which 
had said ‘Glasgow,’ and Oldham was an unexplained surprise. Were they 
here merely ‘on spec’? Was the show ‘drying up’? 

Oldham, however, had, at all events, provided one amusing episode— 
the ‘apples’ incident—and anything remotely comical was welcome. 

Very frequently, and even when attendances inside were poor, there 
would be quite a queue of men waiting at the stage-door after the show. On 
a certain evening—a Wednesday— Sally and Billie were thus accosted, 
politely enough, by a short, middle-aged gentleman with a red face and 
spectacles. His name, he explained, was Cartwright, and, although this 
announcement failed to fire their enthusiasm, he asked permission to 
accompany them ‘home.’ 

“Oh, all right. If you like ...,” shrugged Billie. 

On the way he bought them a lot of fruit, and when, carrying the large 
brown-paper bag of it, he arrived at their lodgings, evidently expected to 
enter with them. 

Billie now took the bag from him. “Well—Good-night,” she said. 

“But—but can’t I come up and have a talk?” asked Mr. Cartwright, 
agerieved. 

“No,” said Billie. “You can’t.... Good-night!” 

“T can’t?— Well—give me back my apples!” 

This story became a classic in the company, and “Give me back my 
apples!” would always raise shrieks of laughter in the dressing-room. 


VI 


It was as well they had discovered something to laugh at, for there was 
plenty, otherwise, to depress them. 

Sally herself, though less downcast than the rest by increasing rumours 
of the show’s ‘drying-up,’ found that the gingerbread of ‘touring’ had 


already lost a little of its gilt. Either as cause or 


as result of this, moreover, she had again begun to worry about Bertie. 

Several weeks had passed since she had last heard from him, and she 
admitted sadly that his neglect of her and absence from her seemed only to 
enslave her more. To a certain extent the Bedouin life of a third-rate 
company in Revue had prevented her from brooding on him for a while— 
even its incidental discomforts of horrible flea-smitten lodgings 
contributing perhaps to this effect—but now that the first excitement had 
worn off her thoughts harked back to him incessantly. 

“Oh, hell!” said Billie, whom she had taken partially into her 
confidence. “Forget him! Till next time you see him anyhow. Distraction’ 
what you want, like everybody else. Why don’t you play around a bit? 
That’s only sense....” 

‘Distraction,’ however, of the kind available, was not very alluring. For 
one thing, you were pretty tired after a show, and for another, landladies 
and Watch Committees being what they were, it was practically rather 
inconvenient. While if Mr. Apples were regarded as a sample— Well ...! 

Mr. Apples, it seemed, had not been as crushed or angered by his rebuff 
as one might have imagined, for, to everybody’s surprise, he had the 
effrontery to present himself at the following evening’s performance. Both 
Billie and Sally had spotted him immediately during the opening chorus 
and subsequently compared notes at intervals in the wings, describing his 
appearance and location to other members of the company who had heard 
the story of the night before. 

Stationed in the middle of the third row of stalls (they weren’t 
expensive) he was meaningly chewing at a sample of his favourite fruit and 
carrying on, between bites, a whispered conversation with a lean, dried-up 
looking man in a check suit who was seated next to him. 

“Well ’'m damned!” said Billie, giggling. “He certainly has a neck all 
right!” 

Through the entire show that evening, and whenever not exchanging 
sotto voce comments out of the corners of their mouths, Mr. Apples and his 
companion kept their eyes fastened, Sally thought uncomfortably, on her. 
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The following Sunday found Kick The Bucket at Burslem. What had 
happened about Glasgow to explain their zig-zag trek? Nobody knew,—not 
even the principals. Or if they did they wouldn’t say. 

Lodgings were awful, the rottenest Sally had ever had. To say that she 
was ‘disillusioned’ in her chosen career would be incorrect, but still, the 
night-to-night life of fleas and tinsel did perceptibly have drawbacks. 

Matters were made worse by nearly empty houses. The flop could be 
ascribed, if you liked, to the sheer native ‘dumbness’ of Burslem, but there 
was also, at the moment, a special reason in the form of an unfortunate and 
unexpected counter-attraction,’— a display of ‘local talent.’ The only other 
sizable theatre in the district had been engaged by a man who had 
advertised that, next week, the show would contain not a single 
professional. All the artists, he announced, would be girls and lads who 
worked, during the day. In Burslem shops and factories. His ‘next’? week 
was now ‘this’ week, and the place was packed each evening with relatives 
and friends. It was merely a ‘stunt,’ of course, and couldn’t last long, yet 
while it did last it proved a tremendous draw and effectually kicked the 
bottom out of its rival’s bucket. “Hell!” exclaimed Billie as they were 
getting wearily to bed on the first disappointing night. “May their guts rot 
in hell!” 

“Whose?” asked Sally. 

“Oh, every one’s. This landlady’s in particular,—and our Manager’s. 
May his parts turn to bulldogs and bite him! Fancy getting us landed here! 
There were exactly forty-seven in the audience, —which is forty-six not 
counting friends and followers. By the way, that was rather funny, wasn’t 
it?” 

“What do you mean?” Sally enquired, mystified. 

“Why, didn’t you see him? That feller who was with Apples once last 
week at Oldham and then kept on turning up at every show afterwards 
alone. That little old lad in a check suit,—only it wasn’t check tonight, and 
he was way back in the pit... 

Sally rinsed out the brassiere and gloves she had been washing in the 
basin and hung them optimistically over the towel-horse to dry. 

“°M.... No, I didn’t notice him... 
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And presently, in a day or two, though she had noticed him meanwhile 
each evening, there were increasingly other things to think of, which 
appeared much more serious. 

Can you beat it?” asked Kitty, the Head Girl. “Stranded in a 
place like this! I ask you!” 

“We don’t actually Anow yet, though.” 

“Oh, no, of course, it’s only a rumour! When your landlady won’t give 
you tick for one single ing Guinness you can fe// it’s only a rumour, 
can’t you? Landladies are the ones to go by: they always know first... 

“Well, why doesn’t Percy say something? He f 

“Girlie, you’re wet! You don’t imagine he considers us, do you? He’ll 
squeeze out the last drop before Treasury on Saturday and then I’ll wire 
Queenie, that’s all! ‘Treasury!’ Some hearty jest!” 


ing 
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This conversation took place in the middle of the week, yet when its 
gloomy predictions were fulfilled on Saturday morning Sally cared very 
little. Just as, previously, thoughts of the impending crash had left no room 
in her mind for the mysterious ex-companion of Mr. Apples so now the 
final ‘drying-up’ of the show was in its turn quite dwarfed by what proved 
after all far more momentous. 

On the Friday, having written a letter to Bertie and one to Queenie, Sally 
went out alone for a stroll. Her letters posted, she walked away from the 
centre of the town towards, as she hoped, green fields and leafy lanes. 

But the fields, when she reached them, were definitely not green, and of 
leaves, in late October, there weren’t many left. It was only three o’clock, 
or thereabouts, yet already the light was waning under a pall of smoke. She 
passed over a canal, its water a dull orange. Some sort of chemical, she 
thought.... There were slag-heaps still, and an acrid smell. On the sky-line 
to her right towered five enormous things—she didn’t know what they were 
—in a linked, belching row, and closer was a file of other strange encased 
affairs, like awkwardly shaped 


mammoth crates. ‘The Black Country,’ she said to herself. Or if this wasn’t 
actually the Black Country it was near by, anyhow. 


She felt, all at once, uneasy, and half decided to return. 
x 


Continuing, however, she crossed another canal and then branched off 
along a narrower road which promised to lead back by a wide detour to the 
town. 

From far away, its precise origin indeterminate, came a rhythmical, 
uncouth battering, made mild by distance. Sally, idly wondering, looked 
around her to locate its source, and frowned sharply. A hundred yards 
behind, a man was following her. 

Or so she thought. She was not sure, of course, and her suspicion was 
instinctive rather than logical, yet, with nobody else in sight, he had turned 
the corner after her,—and, beyond that, she fancied that she recognised 
him. He was the man, she was pretty certain, who had sat next to Mr. 
Apples once at Oldham and, having come alone to each performance since, 
had, it appeared, pursued them here from there. 

Hell! She was not so much afraid as plainly exasperated, and faced 
about deliberately to meet him. If he had the cheek to accost her she would 
give him as good as he gave, and anyhow she was tired of Black-Country- 
walking and might just as well return by the same way, which was probably 
shorter. 

“Good afternoon,” said the man. “Excuse me, J-——’ 

So he was speaking to her. To her own surprise, she realised that she had 
known he would and that now, when he did, she experienced not exactly 
alarm or even indignation, but a feeling of intense depression. 

“Yes?” she said. “What is it?” 

He looked at her with a strained smile that had, the idea occurred oddly 
to her, a limp in it, yet his attitude was alert, full of a briskness and air of 
resource which might, however, be forced. 

“I— It’s a bit difficult to know what foot to step off with, though it 
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ought to be simple....””» He laughed. “Your name’s Marchmont, I think? 
Pardon my presumption and so on, but you’ll see there’s a reason 
directly...” 


“Yes ...,” said Sally again. “Why?” 


As he paused, they were staring at each other. His clothes, she noticed, 
were not very good. They had pretensions to a ‘sporty’ kind of smartness 
which was spurious. The halting, ingratiating smile on his lips was belied 
by a shrewd glitter in his eyes. In spite of his would-be assured manner of 
easy deprecation—the almost jaunty manner of a man whose pose it is to 
be never at a loss—she could tell that he was nervous. He was fifty, or fifty- 
five perhaps, his hair slightly grizzled. Suddenly, as she gazed at him, a 
vague something in his features gave her an odd, void sensation of distress, 
as if she reacted only now to whatever vaguely painful or unhappy stimulus 
they might contain. For the first instant since she saw him following her she 
grew alarmed. 

“Well,” he answered her at length, “well, ’'m coming to that.” He gave a 
half-hearted laugh, and paused again. They were walking on once more, as 
if by tacit agreement, Sally found, towards the town, he keeping loitering 
step with her. His feet, she remarked mechanically, were quite abnormally 
small, in shoes that were highly polished but badly worn, the uppers 
cracked. 

“I’m coming to that,’ he resumed. “Or trying to. You—you don’t 
happen, perhaps, to recognise me, eh? Don’t happen to have seen me in the 
front in any of those towns you’ve been playing in, eh? Oldham, say?” 

His identity, at least to this extent, had already dawned on her, and she 
assented mutely. 

Clearing his throat and grinning, jumpily, at the ground, he braced his 
shoulders. “Guess how I knew you were playing there?” he asked. “You 
won't guess, I dare say, so I'd better tell you. You see—a friend of yours ... 
he put me on to where you were. Accidentally, so to speak, so there’s no 
need to blame him. ... Only fair to get that straight. Fair to him I mean, eh? 
He——” 

“Who?” she interrupted. “Who?” 

“Why.... Why, I was just going to tell you that. No harm in telling you, 
as far as I can see, and, as I say, it wasn’t his fault exactly. No, not by any 
means.... Well, he was ... s’matter o’fact he was a young chap named— 
Mauleverer, Bert Mauleverer... 

“What?” gasped Sally, faintly. “Bertie—‘You—Bert Mauleverer? It’s 
not true.... Itisnt.../” 


Her heart pumped wildly. She looked, for a moment, shrinkingly, at her 
companion, and then, beyond him, at the grime-encrusted countryside, the 
view of Burslem. If this were a lie it could be disproved, probably, but she 
did not think the man was lying. Somehow, helplessly, she believed him. 
Her legs felt numb, yet she had increased her pace; he too. They were both 
walking on, more and more rapidly. 
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“Oh yes ... the man said. “It’s true all right. Sorry if it upsets you, but 
it’s true all right.... Certainly. Why not? I’m not—not that kind of fraud. 
And—and there are other names I can give you that might interest you; 
other names you'll know too, like his. What about—what about Thurza, 
eh?” 

His gaze, bent recently upon the ground, sought hers an instant, still 
diffidently, but in anxious calculation. Insensibly, their rate of walking had 
quickened to, almost, a half-run, which struck her, inappropriately, as rather 
ludicrous. It struck her, also, that, although she was not as yet actually 
trying to break away from him, he had suspected some such intention on 
her part and was ready if necessary to frustrate it. A hundred yards ahead of 
them was a small public-house. ‘The Yellow Fox.’ He jerked a thumb at it 
and said: “Look. That’s where I’m putting up, er,—temporarily. We can’t 
talk out here very well. Come in, just for a minute.... As I said, you must 
know Thurza’s name, and—and, come to that, I’ll bet she mentioned mine 
too. She couldn’t have kept her trap closed however much she might have 
liked to. No, not she ...!” 

The greyness which, at his first words, had begun to settle on her mind, 
enveloped her thoughts as in a shroud. Bertie—Bertie—Oh, God—Oh 
God! Why couldn’t she have stayed bitter against Bertie? Oh, God, what a 
Judas! 

“Look,” said the man again. “Here’s my hotel-de-ville— though I know 
that means town-hall really.... Anyhow, itll be quieter in there. A bit 
snugger for talking at least. Youll want to hear more about those names 
and how I know them, won’t you? And I swear it won’t take longer than ten 
minutes—five minutes—to explain....” 

She halted, in a daze; turned, without volition one way or the 


other, and waited. Outside, for a second, as he rapped on a side-entrance, 
the country loured and lifted, like a warning;— but she must hear more! 
She followed him, went in. 

A tall, lazy-looking man in a brown Norfolk jacket and knickerbockers 
admitted them and stared, still lazily, as they passed through. There was a 
smell of stale beer; a fly-specked ‘sporting’ print or two on incongruously 
papered walls; a shuttered tap-room—funereal and deserted at this time of 
day— and a yet darker winding wooden stair. Sally’s escort led the way to 
a small untidy room on the first floor, overlooking a yard and a stretch of 
the dreary road. “Sit down,” he said, indicating a seedy arm-chair and 
closing the door. “Well, er—as I was saying sf 

“What?” she demanded. 

He had mumbled something but she hadn’t caught it. A dog, which she 
must have failed to notice as they came in, set up a tremendous agonised 
yowling below the window, flinging himself passionately, it appeared, to 
the length of his chain, this way and that. 
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““Well—there was Thurza. And Ill be bound she mentioned me. I expect 
it’s no use trying to break it gently—in five minutes. I’Il have to introduce 
myself, that’s all, though I do wish that I was a—that times were a bit better 
at the moment. Well—” He was nervously rubbing his rather sharp shaven 
chin with thumb and forefinger. “Ever hear of—” He slightly dropped his 
voice, “—of a party named, for instance, er, Litho? Christian name Larry. 
In full, er, Larry Litho ...?” 

So that was it! She had guessed it, felt it coming, all along; guessed it 
and tried in vain to ward it off even while something else at war with that 
attempt coerced her into listening till she heard the worst. Her lips parted 
but she had no intelligible comment to make. She merely knew that she was 
withering, wilting, shrivelling,—already all but non-existent. 

He regarded her oddly, with a canny half-turning of his eyes and cock of 
his head. 

“Litho—yes, that’s the name. Yes, I can see you know it. Well, as we’ve 
only got five minutes, take a good squint at me, young lady, ’cause—” He 
paused, perhaps dramatically, perhaps embarrassedly, 


then, with an evident summoning of wry bravado, ended slowly: “’cause, as 
it happens—as it happens—I’m your Dad.” 

That too! Although expected—maybe the more that it had been 
expected—the announcement did not lack a quality of sickening 
momentousness; even, ridiculous as this should sound, a certain crude, 
unfortunate and bizarre dignity. The formidable echoes which it loadingly 
awakened from the past constrained her to accord it an importance it might 
not—yet might—deserve. She stared at him stonily, in silence, for a long 
while, her pulses fluttering, till his gaze shifted, shrank, and was averted 
from her finally towards the floor. 

“My what?” She had found speech at last. “My what?” she stammered 
faintly. “My—my what? My ‘Dad’! Well, I—I— That certainly is a new 
one ...!” 

He, when she sat down, had remained standing. She pushed back her 
chair and got up, confronting him. Something warned her to hide from him 
as much as possible her consternation, and impelled her to go on repeating 
in derisive violence: “Thats a new one! My ‘Dad’! That certainly is a new 
one ...! 

His tight mouth stretched into a quick, dejected grin. “Yes,” he replied 
with a kind of queer tranquillity. “It sounds like it, I know, but it’s true, no 
kidding. And don’t—don’t let’s make too much noise. No need for that, is 
there? And. ss 

She continued to stare at him unseemingly, rallying her incredulity. “But 
—but you cant be.... And Moth—Thurza never spoke of you. Not once! 
My—my father.... He’s not here. He’s——” 

“Yes? Well, where is he? Did you think he was dead?” 

“No.... I don’t know. He’s—he’s in prison....” 

For a second, an expression of discomfiture, instantly erased, passed 
over the face looking into hers. In the yard, the dog, working itself into a 
fury, began barking again, thrashing its chain. The man waited, coldly, till 
its outcry had subsided, then replied: 

“In prison, eh? Maybe, but I could still be him. I am anyway, if Thurza 
spoke of me or if she didn’t. Makes no difference. You don’t always stay in 
prison. You can get out, sometimes. Get a remission, if you behave 
yourself.... Oh yes, I’m him all right, worse luck. I’d show you my card to 
prove it, but my name’s 


changed too, since—since then. But Litho was what it used to be. Larry 
Litho.... Miss Blender was in the know then about— about me and Esther. 
Expect she told you.... But anyhow Litho was the name. Yes, Larry 
Litho... 

On a wide shelf over the fireplace—draped with a frayed lambrequin 
and surmounted by an elaborately hideous over-mantel—stood a bottle of 
whisky and glasses. The man poured some whisky, adding water from a 
carafe. “Better take a spot of this,” he said. “We both need it. Sorry I had to 
spring the news on you so suddenly. I expect it’s a blow to you all right— 
bound to be—but I had to be sure about you myself to begin with, and then, 
you see, at the last moment there wasn’t much time. I’Il explain it all later. 
If-” 

For a while she stopped attending to him. Her own features, reflected in 
the mirror of the appalling overmantel, shocked her by their look, signally 
inappropriate, of amiable vacancy. “No ... no ...,” she said, pushing away 
the whisky. “No... 

“No? Really? Well, I will. Here’s to the two of us.... Happy days ...!” 
He swallowed the liquor she had rejected at a gulp. 

If she remained he would go on offering proofs, or attempted proofs, and 
there would be no sense in listening to them, for corroboration already was 
unnecessary. She moved to the door. 

“Oh,” she heard him agreeing reluctantly. “Oh, all right. I Anow it’s a 
blow. Must be, of course, but I couldn’t help it, and that’s a fact; it is, 
really... 

They passed out into the road, encountering nobody, and walked on 
towards the town. The complaint of the passionate dog, dying behind them, 
was exchanged gradually for the muted batterings and clangings from the 
sky-line. Sally’s throat gagged. She had a stunned feeling, and her legs 
were still so unsteady that, presently, her companion had to take her arm 
and support her. 

At the next turning, however, she disengaged herself, with weak 
violence. He looked at her undecidedly as if in two minds whether to allow 
her to go on alone. For him, too, apparently, the interview had not been 
altogether satisfactory. His face, once more, wore a dejected, crestfallen 
expression. 

“Well,” he said, slowly and without bitterness. “Well, after all, I suppose 
I couldn’t expect you to be glad, not glad exactly, 


though you are my own daughter. It’s natural, very natural. ... Yes, I can 
realise that.... But later on maybe we’ll feel better about it,—both of us.... 
And—and don’t get it into your head that I don’t, er, mean well by you, er, 
Sally, because I do. You mayn’t believe that now, but give me time. We’ll 
have plenty, I hope.... Well, au revoir, as the French say. But I'll be seeing 
you. Tomorrow most likely. And I’m sorry to have sprung it on you the 
way I had to. Very.... You’re sure you can get home all right? Sure? 
Honest? You're really sure ...?” 

She reeled away from him, drunkenly, but long after she was actually 
out of possible earshot imagined she could hear his voice, at least, pursuing 
her. 

He had been extraordinarily solicitous. 


BOOK EIGHT 


APPARITION 


CHAPTER ONE 


I 


LARRY and Bertie and Sally. Bertie and Sally and Larry. Sally thought of 
the story about ‘Oh, father, we are an unfortunate family!’ 
Theirs was a nice house, theirs was! 


II 


Over four months had passed since Mr. Litho (now Mr. James Nathaniel 
Nolan) had declared himself. Sally, that night, had been too shaken to do 
anything but temporarily get rid of him and go to bed, thus missing what 
turned out to be the final miserable performance of the show. Next 
morning, true to promise, Kick The Bucket had dried up, and Kitty wired to 
Queenie for the fares back to London. After a distracted Sunday the money 
arrived, the troupe thereupon taking its forlorn departure from Burslem in a 
drizzle of murky rain. 

Sally’s latest and realest father, whom she had seen twice again 
meanwhile, had the tactful consideration, during the railway journey, to 
occupy another carriage, but joined her on the platform subsequently at 
Euston. 

She foresaw already that he would stick to her like a limpet. 
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Four months—four curious, gradually overclouded months. Sally could 
hardly have conveyed their strange, uneasy quality in words, except 
perhaps by saying that throughout this period she had a stealing, growing 
sense of insecurity and of suspense. 

Of unreality as well, of course, which even very concrete problems of 
subsistence failed, quite remarkably, to dissipate. For part of the time she 
had no job, and it was not till nearly Christmas 


that she got one, thanks again to Queenie, with the pictures; yet in spite of 
such practical anxieties she had felt, constantly, as if sleep-walking, living 


in a dream. It was not easy after all to rearrange her ideas concerning her 
ex-convict parent, and she was not sure that she was rearranging them now 
in the proper, safest manner. As to the man himself, ‘Nat’ was better, in 
certain respects, than you might have expected; in others, maybe, worse. 
Surprisingly, he was not so bad—in a way. 

“Oh yes,” he would say, “I know I’m a shock to the system. It’s natural I 
should be prouder of you than you of me. A girl feels prejudiced against a 
fellow who’s been in clink, even when he’s her own father. But I’m an 
innocent man, Sally, and the Great Judge up yonder knows that, right or 
wrong to do it, I did love your mother, though she was far from acting on 
the square by me. I don’t reproach her. She had her difficulties, too, oh 
yes.... Well, that’s as it may be, but the point is, I loved her. She was the 
high spot of my life, Sally, and you—you are her child and mine, my only 
daughter.... That’s how it came over me when I was pining in my cell; my 
only daughter.... A prison cell does do one thing for a man,—it gives him a 
perspective. It gives him time to see just where he stands and think things 
out....” 

When ex-Litho talked in this strain Sally grew embarrassed and finally 
angry, so by degrees, perceiving that it didn’t work, he dropped it. She 
preferred him, and was sorrier for him, when he made fewer pretences, and 
sat, either scowling or laughing, over a glass of whisky. He had been ill, 
and, on release from prison, too short of cash to go to a doctor, but now he 
had luckily got some money—exactly by what means was not disclosed— 
and had paid the rent while Sally was out of a job. In addition he had 
bought a pair of new suits and looked much sprucer, yet his cheeks, which 
had rough, scaling patches, were still hollow. His face was chalky-pale, 
narrow and small featured, not very like Sally’s. He set great store by his 
personal appearance, being particularly proud of taking size six in shoes. 
Apart from this satisfaction in his tiny feet, however, his vanity caused him 
merely worry and unhappiness, for there was little else he could feel 
pleased about. He had ‘fallen off’ terribly, he said, ‘in there,’ and, besides 
that, ‘things had changed a lot’ during his confinement. There had been a 
war, and his old haunts were altered out 


of recognition, or no more. A new generation of barmaids had arisen, a new 
system of ‘passwords,’ a new indecent style of dressing with the women 
and a new lingo with the men; new ways of touting and a new exorbitant 


price for liquor,—new blasted everything! His sly, dashing air of a man 
always ‘in the know’ and ‘in the swim’ was assumed with difficulty, and 
crumbled rather easily. When it crumbled there was nothing left for him to 
do but sullenly retire into being cryptic. 

And in that pose he was far more successful, because, perhaps, it was to 
some extent a native attribute and not a pose at all. 
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Far too successful! 

Sally would look, covertly, at his white, faintly monkeyish face and 
wonder. How much was he concealing and how much revealing, and with 
what ends in view? 

That he was actually her father she had now no doubt, for he had given 
proof, or virtual proof, of that in plenty. His knowledge of poor Thurza, 
Fortune, Finlay, Uncle George and their affairs seemed of itself sufficient 
guarantee, while, in addition, he had shewn her letters, and a photograph of 
Esther. 

Perhaps, had Sally not so instantly confronted him with her own 
knowledge (own guess, rather, for it was really something short of actual 
knowledge) he would have made an effort to present himself in a more 
favourable light than could be shed on an ex-convict, but, as he never tired 
of explaining, he had been ‘unlucky.’ As to the difficulty of discrepant 
‘Grainger,’ —the introduction of that name, which Fortune had significantly 
failed to follow up in later talks, had always seemed to Sally a pure 
fabrication. In any case, the name on her new ‘Dad’ ’s passport to freedom 
stood as ‘Harold Litho.’ Yes, she was thoroughly enough convinced. 

Regarding other matters he appeared more mysterious and evasive. 
Imprisoned for forgery when Sally was barely three, he had been 
discharged shortly after the end of the war in 1919, only to be almost 
immediately convicted of some further (though by him unspecified) offence 
and sentenced to a second term of fifteen years. Whether, in his brief 
interval of liberty, he had had time and interest to discover that both Esther 
and Thurza were dead was never definitely declared, but at all events it was 


during the latter, lengthier period of his incarceration that his thoughts, 
according to his own account, had fixed themselves romantically and 


sentimentally on Sally. ‘Pining,’ as he said, in his cell, he had resolved to 
look for her the moment he was freed.... 

Good conduct had earned him a remission of four years, and it was 
therefore a few months ago that he had started on his quest. 

His general procedure in this search seemed plain enough, in outline 
anyhow. The reversed sequence, Finlay—Porcelli’s— Bertie, appeared 
pretty obvious, but there were certain points at which ex-Litho’s detailed 
methods remained dubious, points where a sudden, unexplained reserve 
deprived his narrative of full lucidity.... Had he, for instance, seen Mr. 
Finlay personally? Oh no, he said, there was no need for that. Finlay 
himself, a well-known City man, was easily locatable, but it would not 
have done, as Sally must realise, to meet him face to face. There had been 
other ways.... And Mrs. Mauleverer, she wondered next,—had she been 
made a link—and a consenting one it might be—in the chain? No, nor she 
either. ‘Other ways’ again. Recalling her visits at the nursing-home, Sally, 
despite his ponderingly alert expression, could not, in this particular, deny 
him credence. Or at least, if he had ever approached Mrs. Mauleverer it had 
been after that, for Mrs. Mauleverer would else, ill though she was, have 
surely mentioned or somehow betrayed such strange enquiries to Sally. As 
to how he, ex-Litho, had succeeded where Mr. Finlay, evidently, had been 
discouraged or had failed, that, on reflection, did not puzzle her for long. 
Ex-Litho’s higher talents for manceuvres of this delicately devious kind 
would certainly have placed him at a great advantage.... Surprised perhaps, 
but undeterred, by ‘Phipps,’ and definitely reassured by ‘Plender,’ he had 
worked backwards to Porcelli’s; thence, skipping Mrs. Mauleverer tactfully, 
to Bertie. 

This history, while it hung together pretty well, struck Sally, still, as 
curiously vague and disingenuous. There remained something about it he 
wouldn’t clear up, something she couldn’t fathom,—till she saw Bertie, 
anyhow. 

“But what did you do then, exactly?” she would ask. “What did you 
actually do?” 

And oh, he would always reply, that (whatever it was) had 


been simple. There weren’t many things he couldn’t find out or people he 
couldn’t track down, if he wanted to. That picture of her in the paper when 


she won the crossword prize, that was a help,—and he had picked up extra 
clues besides. 

““Clues’?” said Sally. “I don’t see what clues, or even why you needed 
them, by then,—or how that picture of me was a help... 

He had declined, as yet—not by point-blank refusals but by continual 
evasions—to be more explicitly illuminating, and the precise course of his 
past investigations was left almost entirely to her imagination. Even the 
egregious Mr. Apples had now caught, through his presumably casual 
association with ex-Litho, an absurd, inappropriate tinge of mystery. 

This ominous reluctance on her father’s part to lay bare his methods 
frankly had worried and exasperated Sally a good deal. For a while, she did 
not cease to importune him, to no purpose. Always, he would answer with a 
show of candour but with an obvious avoidance of the issue that was at 
once inept and yet, somehow, adroit. Wriggling and parrying, side-stepping, 
dodging cleverly, allowing her to surmise but on no account to know, he 
remained for some reason close about his chosen secrets as an oyster. 


Or if she gave him sacks of gold, 

As many as ten ships could hold, 

And pestered him for donkeys’ years 

With tears and fears and jeers and beers, 
—He wouldnt tell. 


Finally, resigned to or at least admitting this, she had left off questioning 
him. 


V 


And now, with that trance of unreality gaining ground within her 
steadily, she was still living with him in two rooms near Bishopsgate. 

He had no claim on her, and had said so before she could say it. If she 
felt him a ‘digrace’ she had only to tip the wink. ... And she needn’t be 
afraid of his being a ‘drag’ on her. Whatever he might be, he wasn’t a 
‘sponger’; never had been.... 

Introducing him to Billie as ‘my father’ had given Sally a 


weird sensation. It was so unbelievable to herself that she was sure it must 
be unbelievable to Billie too; which, in a way, it was. 

“Your father!” Billie had said afterwards, accusingly. “I didn’t even 
know you had a father. You didn’t te// me ...!” 

“No,” Sally answered, confused, yet with an impatient sense of ridicule. 
“He—I don’t see much of him. He’s only stopping a few days, probably.” 

This had been just after the doleful return of Queenie’s troupe to 
London, and Sally, by then, was trying to tell herself that she had survived 
the worst of the shock. 

The Burslem week-end, however, had been pretty ghastly. Throughout 
the night that followed her first meeting with ex-Litho (through the next, 
too, for that matter) she had been on a rack of horror and suspense. What 
should she do? Chaotic projects for leaving by an early train occurred to 
her, but, lacking funds, she couldn’t make a private get-away like that. 
Until the money had arrived from Queenie she was stranded, though, she 
supposed, she might adventurously have ‘jumped on a lorry’ in the true 
story-book tradition. But even then she doubted whether she could give her 
‘Dad’ the slip so easily, and, even then again, there remained the 
involvement, so mysterious, of Bertie to consider. Since He was mixed up 
in it she would probably have to see the business through in any case, and 
shaking of? ex-Litho in the meantime mightn’t be much good. Still less 
(without, it seemed, the slightest grounds for doing so) could she have 
handed over dear Papa to the police. No, that plan too was wild, 
impossible; and putting it into effect, had that been feasible, would but have 
made things worse. Oh Lord, what should she do? If only Bertie were not 
implicated the affair would be simpler. Did Bertie know that this man was 
her father, or at least claimed to be? Had Bertie put him on her track 
deliberately, or, as ex-Litho chivalrously stated, just by ‘accident’? It was 
imperative to interview Bertie and find out how he had done this to her, 
inadvertently or not. And then.... What then? What of the future, then? 
Perhaps, after all, she had made a mistake in dismissing Mr. Finlay and 
resigning his protection. This was what had come of it. Perhaps, even now, 
it wouldn’t be too late to— No, she could not do that. Yet, all the same, she 
played with the idea,—the notion that some day she might go back to Phil 
and 


Mr. Finlay and be reconciled. Perhaps, perhaps.... When it had actually 
become a last resource.... 

But now—four months had passed. She had ‘recovered,’ partially. Her 
emotional tumult had subsided a little, and, anyhow, she had to get 
acclimatised to what had happened and to make the best of it. Ex-Litho, 
new and formidable complication in her life as he bade fair to be, was, his 
credentials once accepted, inalienably though unluckily her father, and— 
well, that was that. The situation, short of her running away again, was one 
with which she must somehow come to terms, and even if she did in 
desperation run away ex-Litho, certainly, would follow her and find her in 
the end. 

Gradually, she had regained equilibrium, of a sort. Her attitude in the 
matter contained, she perceived, irreconcilable elements. On the one hand 
she felt an automatic terror at the sudden materialisation of a long-dreaded 
phantom—the famous ‘bad hat’ of poor Thurza’s and of Fortune’s 
narratives—while, on the other, the ‘bad hat’ himself, apart from what she 
had been told of him, was not, in some respects, so very ‘bad.’ The error 
lay, of course, in seeking to assimilate the two. Ex-Litho, present on his 
merits in the flesh, was just ex-Litho; and to go on attempting to identify 
him with that former different dim uneasy ghost was vain. 

Despite the clinging remnants of her dread, she was forced slowly to 
admit in him some estimable traits. After a fashion, he was kind, and, 
curiously, up to a point, considerate. At Burslem, having once made his 
stupefying announcement, he had had sufficient delicacy to keep entirely 
out of her way except for two short prearranged interviews on Sunday 
afternoon and evening, and then, in the train he had sat in another carriage. 

For a man with his record—an old jail-bird with the jail’s taint still upon 
him—he had so far behaved, she argued frantically, a good deal better than 
you would have feared. 


VI 
Lastly, and (whether it were matter for thanksgiving or renewed 


misgiving) most importantly, he had, to all strange seeming, ‘hit it off’ with 
Bertie. 


This had been the confrontation—reconfrontation, rather— about which 
Sally had felt really scared to death, but before it might take place there 
was, preliminarily, another, between Bertie and herself. 

They had sat together in a Holborn café, less expensive than ‘Jane’s 
Pantry,’ and Bertie’s face was strained. 

“T didn’t know what he was after. / didn’t know I was being pumped, I 
tell you. How should I? Damn it, I ask you!” 

“No,” replied Sally bitterly, her lip quivering. “Perhaps not. But it 
certainly is—unfortunate. You might have been more— discreet. You might 
have guessed I wasn’t exactly dying to leap into the arms of that old 
surprise-packet landed on me straight out of prison, and. ms 

“Christ Almighty ...!” He interrupted her exasperatedly. “Christ AIl- 
blinking-mighty! Haven’t I told you! I’d no idea, then, that he’d been in 
quod. And, secondly, / didn’t sic your surprise-packet on to you! J didn’t 
mean you to get landed with him! How should / suspect what he was up to? 
I didn’t even dream he was your father! He was just a friend of your 
mother’s he said, who’d known you when you were little. And he didn’t 
say that much till I’d met him a number of times at that Tote-Club place. 
As a matter of fact it was—let’s see—yes, it was almost a year ago I ran 
against him first. The whole thing was perfectly casual and—and natural. 
Seemed so to me, that is... 

Was he speaking the truth? He isn’t being frank, she thought. Why not? 
Primed for a ‘scene,’ she had begun by loading him with anguished 
accusations and reproaches. Hadn’t he any loyalty, she asked? Didn’t it 
matter to him a Dit that, after all her struggles to get on her feet, a man of 
this kind, an ex-convict, should be fastened on to her? And Bertie, whose 
lack of scruple was balanced by his vanity in appearing well before others, 
had looked blank, then, fearful that their conversation should be overheard, 
grown very angry. But at the moment there was no one in the little 
restaurant, even the slipshod woman who had served them having retired to 
sequestered premises behind a baize swing-door. 

“T didn’t know,” he now repeated sullenly. “You can’t blame me!” 

Tears smarted under her eyelids and her throat was tight. Once more, 
sitting here with Bertie, she was engulfed by a wave 


of terrified revulsion for ex-Litho. Once more, she felt, almost, a nausea 
towards herself, a revolt against her own flesh for having to admit its 


blood-relationship with such a man. Yet need she admit it? Need she? He 
had been twenty years without her,— though, as he pointed out in his half 
plausible half cringing way, he hadn’t been ‘to blame.’ He seemed to think 
(since she had been forewarned and there was no use trying to deceive her) 
that his incarceration furnished, actually, a full excuse for his behaviour.... 
And what, or whom, in any case, could she believe? Bertie had just 
declared that he had met ex-Litho nearly a year ago,—a statement which 
did not appear to tally with her father’s. Yet, possibly, the two conflicting 
versions might be reconciled. What had ex-Litho said? “I had to be in 
Oldham anyhow, and that’s where I first saw you as you know, but the truth 
is that even then I’d a good mind to keep out of your life. Come out of 
where I had I’d be a shock. Shock to the system, naturally, I realised that... 
Did this remove the discrepancy? Did it? Somehow, she feared not. One of 
them was lying, she suspected, or both were. Yet she was too crushed and 
wretched to charge Bertie, at this instant, with the inconsistency. 

“Oh, well,” she said, “it’s done now anyway. He’s here now anyway,— 
for keeps, I expect. But—but what am I to do? If I can’t get rid of him? I— 
And you don’t card You won’t help me out! You’ve let me in for this like 
you’ve let me in for everything else!”’ Her spineless rage was becoming 
hysteria. “I wish— I wish—.” She stopped, then went on, vehemently. “But 
I know what Ill do! Pll write to Mrs. Mauleverer, and serve you right! 
She'll help me somehow! She will ...! Or if she can’t, then— then Ill go 
back to Mr. Finlay. Yes I will ...! 

Was Bertie frightened? Or what? His face, as she spoke, had gone white, 
and dense-looking with a sort of terrible obscurity. 

“Will you?” he said, with attempted dispassion. “Oh—very well. I can’t 
prevent you. Go on. Go ahead and do it. Do it! Play hell! But if so I can 
promise you you'll never be troubled with my company again, Miss. 
Never!” 

Throwing down his napkin, he made as if to rise, but, thinking better of 
it, poured himself the dregs of some very strong tea and swallowed them at 
a gulp. 

Sally felt bewilderment. ““Why—why, Bertie!’’ she exclaimed in soft 
miserable contrition. “But—but how would it ‘play hell’ with 


you? For—for heaven’s sake, Bertie! Why, for heaven’s sake!” 


Bertie drew a deep breath, took out his cigarette case, flipped it open, 
offered her a cigarette, and, when she refused, lit one carefully for himself 
before answering. 

“Well,” he replied at length, recrossing his legs and settling back with a 
would-be poised and easy air, “Well, it might not play hell with me exactly, 
except indirectly, but it would with others. With my mother, certainly. 
There are—various reasons, which should be pretty obvious, and I don’t 
propose to go into them. Act as you like of course, but—well, you can’t 
start a hic-boo either with Finlay or my mother without dragging me into it, 
and, as I say, from then on count me out as far as you ’re concerned.” 

She stared at him, with (and she knew it from Ais glance of, almost, 
hatred) disbelief. His ‘reasons!’ There weren’t any—or none that he would 
tell! ‘Reasons!’ That was a joke! A perfect scream! All at once she felt his 
hand on her arm, shaking her. She hadn’t realised that, between laughing 
and crying, her eyes had filled with tears and that, her shoulders heaving, 
she had begun in her distraction to rock slowly to and fro. 

“Cut that, Sally! Stop that—that laughing—or whatever it is you’re 
doing! Pull yourself together for Christ’s sake, and listen. Listen to me. 
There’s nothing to go off the deep end about, rea/ly,—and if you do you’ll 
only make things worse. As I see it —now lJisten!—as I see it, your revered 
parent isn’t going to hurt you. He may hang around for a time, and that’ll 
certainly be tiresome, but he’s too much of a rolling-stone to stay put in 
London long, and, if I may say so, knows his onions too well to think he’Il 
get a great deal out of you. Pretty soon you’ll be rid of him without— 
without fuss or trouble. You’ll see. And meanwhile don’t jangle my nerves 
to pieces over it. Come along now; be a good girl!” 

He took the arm he had just gripped so viciously, drew it inside his own, 
and, clasping her hand tightly, held her. “There,” he said cajolingly. “Kiss 
and make up!” 

A fresh customer had entered, but they were shielded from his view by 
the high pew-back. Glancing around him to assure himself he was 
unobserved, Bertie bent towards her and brushed her mouth with his lips. 

“Don’t—no, don’t!” said Sally, but her tone lacked conviction. 


She could taste her tears where they had run into her mouth with his kiss. 
“That’s a good girl,” he whispered. “I knew you’d turn up trumps and 
keep your woollies on,—at least I hoped so. You wouldn’t want to lose me, 


would you? Thorn in your flesh and curse inherited from the life you’ve 
abandoned though I am. You wouldnt want to, would you? After all, it’s 
only when you threaten me that I have to start threatening you. But—but 
you wouldn t want to, eh? You did squirm when I said you’d never see me 
again, didn t you?” 

She was faint and trembling, more conscious of her utter weakness with 
him than she had ever been before. And what was at the bottom of this? For 
the last second or two she had kept her gaze averted, but now stole a glance 
at him. His expression was curious, holding a mixture of anxiety, furtive 
triumph and a kind of buried malice she could not interpret. 

“Come on,” he said, reaching for his hat. “Pll pay the bill and let’s be 
toddling. Let’s come on out of this,—and no more squalls.” 

She followed him into the street, dazedly. 


Vi 


Four days passed by, and then had come a meeting of all three, —Bertie, 
ex-Litho, Sally. After it, Bertie and Sally went out together and strolled 
slowly along Leadenhall Street. 

“Why,” Bertie argued indulgently, “what are you kicking at? He might 
be a lot worse and my originally favourable opinion of him is confirmed. 
You’re prejudiced in the ordinary conventional fashion, that’s all. He 
always did strike me, the few times I happened to knock up against him 
before, as quite a decent sort, in his way, and now I know it. In fact J think, 
according to his lights, he’s a regular feller. Why shouldn’t I? Who cares 
what put him in the jug? / don’t. All this ‘smirched and tarnished’ business 
is rot. Considering what he’s been through, the old boy’s a bloody marvel. / 
rate him as, upon the whole, a most surprisingly good egg, so there!” 

Such an emancipated point of view (while it sounded suspiciously, 
inexplicably, partisan, and while it was a bit ridiculous to let this ‘might be 
a lot worse’ grow, from a mere extenuation 


or concession, into a species of superlative, full-blown and positive tribute) 
had something in it with which she reluctantly agreed, something which 
woke—if it was genuine in Bertie’s case or not— an echo, though a 
dubious one, in her own mind. Perhaps she was being a trifle unfair to ex- 
Litho. And perhaps it was better that Bertie should ‘take to’ him (or even 


just pretend to) than that he should be scandalised and find the prison 
stigma, ‘jailbird taint,’ too much to stand. Yes, that, too, would have been 
horrible. Perhaps this friendliness was better.... Who could tell? 

“And after all,” pursued Bertie. “After all, he is your Papa. The least you 
can do is not be foo severe just yet, and suspend judgment while he’s on 
probation.” 

“Oh,” said Sally. “No. He’s going. Not ‘on probation,’ for much longer. 
He’s going away next week.” 

“There then,—what did I tell you? So there’s all the more reason ...!” 

Bertie left her at Gracechurch Street and she wandered back alone. 
Could she adopt his attitude? It would be easier, and happier, if she could. 
But was it real, or professed merely, upon Bertie’s part? She couldn’t think. 

Here was a pub. She looked in her purse. Three shillings odd. Enough to 
justify a double whisky anyhow. It had done her good before,—did her 
good now. Gawd, yes! She had another, and, drinking it, caught herself 
finding her ex-convict parent not so bad. Yes, that was it,—just ‘not so 
bad’—“as he was painted’— yes. Was she actually getting to tolerate him, 
now he was leaving? Getting ‘reconciled’? Even a shade remorseful? Was 
this a softening of the heart, or of the brain, or both? Oh, hell, why not? It 
was Bertie who mattered in the last resort, and Bertie wanted it.... 

She climbed the stairs to her father’s room, found him sitting in there, 
gloomy, head on hand. Poor old baggage! she thought. 

Bertie, as he and Sally had loitered in the dim hall before going out, had 
thrown his arms around her neck and kissed her, and now, moved by and 
yielding to an impulse of compassion, she kissed ex-Litho too. 

“Eh?” he said, startled, his mouth open. What had she done? She was a 
fool, and she didn’t actually like him as much as that, not nearly. His 
expression was at once confused and dour. “Eh?” he said again, in a tone, 
she could imagine, of faint suspicion. 


“Well,—that was nice. It’s nice to be friendly, Sally, with your own dad. 
And I won’t be here long. Going next week... 

“Oh, there’s—there’s no hurry... She turned, sick and miserable, in a 
sudden fury, and left him, doubtless, more surprised than ever. 

As for herself, her brain seemed splitting. Why had she done that?— 
Kissed him! It was the first time she had made any gesture towards him that 
might pass as ‘affectionate,’ and it was a point in his favour, she supposed, 


that he had never suggested he had any right to such embraces or tried to 
exercise his parent’s ‘privilege’ in this respect. But now she violently 
disavowed the act. Kiss him! In an access of compunction and revolt she 
could, for the moment, as readily have murdered him. 


VUl 


Still, and as Bertie said, there had been several things that might be 
counted unto him for righteousness. Wasn’t it Thurza who had always 
‘made allowances’? And really, when you ‘made allowance,’ ex-Litho’s life 
was seen to be a pretty ruinous mess. In spite of his ‘knowing’ air he was a 
bit at sea, Sally guessed, in the cold, scrambling London of today. Even his 
raffishness, of which by degrees she had gathered certain hints, was in a 
discouraged, outworn and autumnal style.... Here and there, it was 
surmisable, he encountered rebuffs which shook his confidence. Nothing, 
he complained, was quite the same. The old hang-outs had disappeared; 
there were licensing hours and dog-racing tracks; Ruffs had a new format, 
and the very Turf seemed, in some subtle manner, to have been 
transmogrified. Altogether, 1t was a poorish sort of a world, if you asked 
him. 

None the less, in the course of peregrinations which continued cryptic, 
he had ‘struck it lucky’ in a small way and supported the pair of them 
handsomely enough till Sally got her job. This had been the original excuse 
(not too convincing) for a postponement of departure. Perhaps, he said, it 
would be better to put it off a little while now that, for the first time in 
seventeen years, he was, comparatively, ‘in soft’ and could actually 
contribute to the family exchequer so long as Sally remained out of work. 
In the same breath, and earnestly, he proclaimed his willingness to pack his 
traps and ‘move on’ at any moment if she ‘said the word,’ and 


though his good faith on this point had not been tested it reassured her 
somewhat that he should at least ostensibly admit their mutual 
independence. At least, she thought, he wasn’t openly just hanging round 
her neck. 

His Burslem pretensions to injured innocence, fair dealing and 
respectability had appeared to her contemptible as well as pitiable, and 
latterly, perhaps realising this and seeing her to be a little shrewder than he 


had presumed, he had, by easy stages, changed his tune. Loathing him at 
sight (she had supposed), she was surprised now to find herself gradually 
disliking him less and less. For one thing, he seemed to have been almost as 
fond of Thurza as had Sally, and he regaled her, chucklingly, with 
anecdotes, affectionately humourous, of this and that. As he told the story, 
Thurza and he had been chums, boon companions, pals. Such a retrospect 
was hardly corroborated by Sally’s memories, for it was queer that, even 
taking his unsavoury situation into account, he had never, so far as she 
could recollect, been discussed in the fish-shop, and that poor Thurza’s 
final revelation about Esther had embraced no reference to him. In view, 
however, of his having been in prison at the time, this reticence on Thurza’s 
part might merely have been due to an unusual discretion. But whichever 
way it was, Sally, occasionally to her own discomfort (remembering that he 
was a criminal), felt more and more at home in alias-Nolan’s unregenerate 
company. He had, as an initial virtue,-none of the devastating 
‘ladywomanish’ refinement of Fortune, which, in the Brighton days and 
afterwards, had been so trying. Fortune had seldom admitted her 
‘Bohemian’ past without letting a note of condescension creep into her 
voice, whereas ex-Litho would, increasingly, make the surroundings and 
associates of Sally’s early childhood live in her mind as they, since then, 
had never lived before. 

Hell, she would sometimes think, now that ex-Litho had, thank 
goodness, given up his sham, she didnt hate him! And she would think too 
of how, when he invited her with him into pubs, his every word, his way of 
speech, every detail about him and each gesture, would re-establish for her 
instantly her own connection with a variety of coarsely ungenteel existence 
which, from the squeamish luxuries of Emperor’s Gate, seemed as remote 
as Mars. 

Yes, she would tell herself, a shade hysterically, he was her 


kind. He was the right sort of a father for a girl brought up in the East End, 
—and, if it came to that, quite good enough! He was what he was,—and it 
certainly wasn’t much! But he was none of your Eric Pallisters or Edward 
Finlays. He didn’t put up a front as an important and respectable citizen and 
then go about trying to seduce little girls, or, like Mr. Finlay, showing 
himself half insane in his sense of possession, interfere with everything you 
wanted to do! And if ex-Litho had been a fit companion for darling Thurza 


and poor old Uncle George then Sally wouldn’t be the one to scorn him and 
turn up her nose! But at this point of rather desperate special pleading her 
mind would trail off in a weariness that, of a sudden, took the strength out 
of her legs and made her brain a blank. 

At other moments, and in violent reaction from such moods, she would 
resolve to end a situation that must grow intolerable. The Shoreditch 
quarters which they now inhabited were taken under Mr. Charles Nathaniel 
Nolan’s name. She and ex-Litho were established, unbelievably, beneath 
one roof, father and child. ... Sally, while temporarily accepting the 
queerness of this state of things, had a trancelike feeling of unreality and 
marvelled at her own quiescence. It couldnt go on, she thought, surely it 
couldn’t! Something in her, sooner or later, would rally to protest. The 
entrance of ex-Litho into her affairs hadn’t made her a different person! 
Hope and hardihood hadn’t gone out of her in Burslem. Her ambitious 
attitude towards her stage career wasn’t altered. She would land a fresh job 
on the road presently and this would be over! She would shake him off. But 
she felt weak and strange, and, in secret, cried a good deal. And Bertie! 
How could Bertie be so nonchalant? There was some mystifying rapport 
between the two, between him and ex-Litho. Yet in what instance, or for 
what cause, exactly, she had been deceived she was unable to imagine. 

As to just how her father spent his time, or gained the money that had 
kept them going for six weeks,—that was an added, secondary puzzle into 
which, luckily, it had not been her business to enquire.... Usually, she saw 
him only late at night and early in the morning. On Sundays too, of course. 
The rooms off Bishopsgate were rather decent—‘reasonable’ as well—and, 
while a trifle inconvenient for any work that Sally might obtain, or for its 
quest, suited ex-Litho, it appeared, ‘down to the ground.’ He was 


extremely snug and comfy where they were,—provided, naturally, that 
Sally didn’t mind. 

Long, long ago—those four long months ago—he had been stopping 
with her only for a week, ten days perhaps, two weeks, but there was now 
no further talk about his ‘moving on.’ 

For good or ill, and whether she really wanted it or not, he was 
becoming pretty much of a fixture, she supposed. 


CHAPTER TWO 


I 


“HURRY up, Sally! The sharrer’s waiting.” 

“Well, it’1l have to—for two whole seconds. Is it the orange?” 

“No; green. Buck up ...!” 

Tumbling out of the very improvised dressing-room, whither she had 
dashed up again to fetch her coat, Sally clatteringly descended the stairs 
close on her friend’s heels. This particular theatre, at Clapton, had been 
‘converted’—most imperfectly— from six or seven tall old-fashioned 
residences. Part of it (representing an abandoned previous ‘conversion’) 
was still a potential roller-skating rink, unused, and along one edge of that 
ran a walled open-air court where, when not ‘on,’ members of Charlie 
Russell’s Jazz Band Symphelodians played soft-ball single-wicket cricket 
with a cut-down bat. Of all the houses in the same circuit-section Clapton 
was the least popular with the girls, lacking even such obvious essentials as 
proper wings and limes. Each of the other four—Leytonstone, Finsbury 
Park, Stoke Newington and Harringay—was infinitely preferable, and Sally 
felt relieved when the be-knockered antiquated door had slammed behind 
her. 

Outside, the film-company’s ‘sharrer’ was trembling by the kerb. It was 
already overcrowded, for whereas the ‘Orange’ coach held thirty-two, this 
one, the ‘Green,’ accommodated only twenty-six. Clambering in at the 
back over the suit-cases of ‘props,’ Sally made her way to where Queenie 
was seated near the front. No room, as usual. One of the band-boys, Tom 
Winslow, caught her arm and pulled her on to his ‘lap.’ A second man, 
meanwhile, had politely risen for her to take his place. “Sit down!” he was 
exhorted. “Don’t spoil Tom’s picnic!” 

Comfortable enough upon Tom’s knees, Sally, as the ‘sharrer’ rushed 
them swayingly towards Leytonstone, chatted at intervals with Queenie 
across the aisle. Miss Starr would occasionally be invited to ‘pop in’ at 
certain of the theatres where ‘her’ girls happened to be performing, and this 
was one of such visits. Queenie had watched the show from two-thirty to 
three and then, while the band and pictures were on, had had tea with Sally 
and another 


ex-pupil, Jill Jasmine, in the little Italian restaurant just opposite. Tea,—but 
no cakes or cigarettes, at least for Jill and Sally. 

“Well,” said Miss Starr, “I’m glad you like it so-so. Your nine weeks’Il 
be up directly. Are you in for a renewal?” “Oh, I think so,” answered Sally. 
“This job’s not frightfully hot but it’11 do me for a bit. Being a ‘principal’ in 
anything s worth sticking to I s’pose....” 

Around her rose a buzz of talk and laughter. Some of the band were 
playing cards. All the girls were in the heavy make-up and scarlet ‘soldier’ 
rig of their last number. Sally put her hand to her mouth to cover a yawn,— 
a bad sign after merely the first show and with four more to come. She had 
been sinfully late the previous night, owing to Bertie. Tomorrow, thank 
goodness, was Sunday, but on Monday, from ten-thirty rehearsal, the 
week’s grind started all over again. Still, she mustn’t complain. She, with 
her partner Jill and a youth whose real name was Isidore Bugg, formed the 
‘Act,’ billed as “Tony Lafleur and Jasmine Sisters.” The Act was supplied 
by Queenie, while the ten ‘girls’ had been fixed by another agent with 
whom Queenie split commissions. The ‘girls,’ poor devils, got two pounds 
a week, whereas Sally got three. But at that she worked hard for her money, 
Lord knew. 

The sharrer had stopped in front of the Leytonstone theatre. “You 
coming in here too?” Sally asked Queenie. 

“No. I just took the ride on my way to the Regal. Doris is there. Well, so 
long, dears.... And that high-kicking and tambourine number’s good, Sally. 
Does you all credit; me too! Well, so long!” 

“So long.... And thanks for coming!” 

Sally hopped out of the char-a-banc and ran up to the dressing-room. 


II 


From Clapton, via Leytonstone, Stoke Newington and Finsbury Park, to 
Harringay. From Monday, via Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, to 
Saturday and the longed-for oasis of Sunday. Six times five was thirty, and 
thirty ‘kicks’ a week, working out at two bob a ‘kick,’ kept you busy, sort 
of, for your 


money. Kept you from brooding too, which was as well. Either you cracked 
early under the strain or became hard as nails— and cracked later, more 


suddenly, surprisingly and thoroughly. But there had been no signs of 
Sally’s cracking yet. 

Tonight, oh glory be, was Saturday again, its fifth show blessedly over. 
Not the raw February Saturday, however, of Queenie’s visit, which was 
three months ago. This was the end of May, quite summerish. Presently it 
would grow really hot, and you would be drenched in sweat when you 
danced. Those little old theatres on the Hobday circuit would be like 
ovens.... 

She felt almost too tired to undress and wash properly before crawling 
into bed. It was a few minutes past twelve and her father, unless already 
asleep, was still out, for his room, adjoining hers, seemed perfectly silent. 
Why wouldn’t he agree to move just a bit further north, where her drag 
home from Harringay would be a trifle less exhausting? And tomorrow she 
wanted to be fresh for Bertie.... 

Sighing, she turned off the gas and crept between the sheets. Oh, golly, 
she was tired! 


Il 


As was often the case, however, sleep evaded her when she most needed 
it, and, upon dropping off at length into uneasy slumber, she had troubled 
dreams. She woke up, frightened, to find it not yet five. 

What had she dreamed about? A queer medley of persons and places. 
Mrs. Mauleverer playing the harmonium to Phil, and Jessie Twisaday (of 
all people) dancing to a barrel-organ with Mr. Finlay in the library at 
King’s. That much she could recall vaguely. And then,—yes, of course, 
there had been the other old thing..... 

The ‘other-old-thing,’ which was honestly becoming rather a nuisance. 

At first, when it began, she had supposed it no more than a heightened 
fragment of her waking memory, and it was only recently that, with a start 
of interest, she had discovered it a dream,—realised surprisedly that she 
had dreamed it regularly now, night after night, for several weeks. 

“Take a good squint at me, young lady, ’cause, as it happens, 


I’m your Dad ...! That was how it invariably commenced,— and then, 
instead of going on, stopped dead, stayed motionless. Merely those opening 
words; her father speaking them, not (oddly) as he actually had stood inside 


the room but as he previously had waylaid her in the middle of the road; 
and, stretching drably in his rear, the picture.... The view of Burslem, with 
the obdurate imprintedness of any stage-set, yet so vivid! The sullen picture 
which had not, in fact, quite synchronised with that particular 
discomforting announcement.... Grimed fields and fences, scattered 
buildings and a veil of smoke. She could hear, from far away, that inferred 
bedlam of the steel-mills, weak in distance. 

For ten days, possibly, while she had simply been intrigued by the 
phenomenon, this ‘dream’ had not bothered her especially, but gradually it 
had grown oppressive and obsessive. The scene had possessed, originally, a 
stale, factual quality in which terror, if any, had been latent or implicit, 
never obvious. Of late, however, its recurrence worried her. It seemed 
worse, in a way, to be just annoyed by a curious something of which you 
couldn’t get rid than to be scared out of your wits by an ordinary nightmare. 
Somehow it seemed more serious—more of a ‘symptom.’ 

And, presently, real dread was added too. Since she had recognised the 
dream as such she was increasingly afraid of it. Whereas, formerly, she had 
experienced only a faint quickening of some dim uneasiness, henceforward 
she felt genuine alarm at its approach,—throughout its course, and 
afterwards as well. “... ’cause, as it happens, ’'m your Dad ...!” The 
sentence ended, though it had no end. Always, and without repetition, the 
same words were being said. Behind her father, slowly uttering them, the 
arrested landscape, static as a back-drop, also endured and persisted 
wearily,—in a pin-point of time. This contradictory effect of changing 
changelessness reminded her somewhat of that which she had noticed on 
continuing to gaze out of the windows of an abruptly halted train,—a 
reversed, giddy-creeping seeming-movement of the earth and sky which, 
demonstrably false, seemed movement still. Even the man himself, his 
mouthing face, participated too completely in the paradox. 

The man himself! ‘Litho’ or mere ‘ex-Litho’—which? Here, apparently, 
he was both, the pair combined. As the vision remained (it could not be 
described as progressing) she became 


more afraid of it. In. her waking consciousness she had taken her father ‘as 
she found him’ and ceased to connect him closely with that lengendary 
‘bad hat’ he had displaced, but now the two had fused and coalesced. Or at 
least overlapped. The figure she saw standing in her path, while possessing 


the physical attributes of known ex-phantom, ‘Nolan,’ was by degrees 
instilled with the dismay and horror of the ousted ghost. Everything she had 
feared from him for years, everything that had hung like a vaguely 
frightening cloud about the imagination of her childhood, was once again 
revived, and operative in the co-present Lithos. And, similarly, the 
annunciation-scene, that unexpected meeting on the Burslem road which 
she could fancy had not struck her as so overwhelmingly calamitous in 
actual fact, seemed, in her dream, to bear the full significance it would have 
borne had she anticipated it before. It was ‘unlucky’—how ‘unlucky’ !— 
laded with dreadful portent, a disaster. Foreseeing instantly the hurt and 
harm that must accrue from it, she could do absolutely nothing to escape. 
She had survived the real event, perhaps, too easily, but, where the new ex- 
Litho and his myth were joined, she paid the price. All the old terror which, 
in the daytime, she was able to deny took its revenge upon her grimly when 
she slept. 

Lastly (though she was not sure whether it was strictly part of the dream 
or no) there was something else, a fresh ingredient. Just as the view of 
Burslem and of the speaking form was fading, yet while she still was not 
quite wide awake, she saw it, coiled. At first she had been uncertain of its 
nature, but, after several nightly repetitions, knew it for what it was. It was 
flung down dimly in the foreground of the picture, between her and her 
father, almost at her feet. 

And that, at any rate, she thought, shewed plainly how she was letting 
morbid fancies run away with her. She would leap up, as at this moment, 
from her bed, with the sweat starting coldly on her face. Thank goodness, 
she would say to herself, it was only a dream,—if an exceedingly vexatious 
and monotonously unvaried one. 


IV 


Dawn had broken an hour ago and though the blind was drawn she could 
distinguish the various objects in the room 


clearly enough. Presently, unable to sleep any more, she got up and slowly 
dressed. 

As she languidly pulled on her clothes her thoughts were still attracted 
towards her father. He had ‘put up with’ her now (and she with him!) for 


close upon nine months, the length of his ‘visit’ constantly extended until it 
had been tacitly agreed that he should remain indefinitely, on, to be sure, a 
‘profit-splitting’ basis. Supposing Sally had clicked for a second touring 
job it would have been a different matter, but, as it was, and unless she did, 
he might as well stop on. Might he? Yes, probably, so long as he behaved 
himself and paid his share. Besides which, she was forced to realise with 
uneasiness, it would most likely prove much harder to get rid of him, if she 
desired it and he didn’t, than he had all this time made out. 

The fancy took her to leave the house for a breath of fresh air before 
breakfast. Creeping down the scuffed staircase with its worn carpeting, she 
opened the front door quietly and passed into the damp glitter of early 
morning streets that were drearily delicate with haze. Comparatively few 
people were astir, and she was able to pursue her brooding on ex-Litho 
undisturbed. 

What could explain her relative passivity, almost complaisance, in the 
situation? What was it that had dulled the violence of her reaction, causing 
the blow to lose a good deal of its force and to seem other, somehow, than it 
was? Possibly it was a quick, self-preserving instinct that had stifled her 
recoil, disguised her dread. To admit the thing too soon as a catastrophe 
would have rendered it indubitably so. Panic might have taken charge; she 
might have ‘gone to pieces.’ Instead of that, whatever tumult had arisen in 
her emotions raged at a hidden depth and very secretly, finding its outlet 
only in her dreams. 

Latterly, however, it had not been entirely so. It was not in her dreams 
alone that she felt terrified. Though she and ‘Nat’ might get along together 
passably upon the surface, she had grown conscious of a strengthening 
undercurrent of suspicion and mistrust,—a sort of ‘wariness.’ After all, it 
was a trifle wearing, so to speak, to have a recently-freed convict for your 
dear Papa and fellow-lodger, wasn’t it? Her temporarily submerged fright at 
the ‘idea’ of him was cropping out again, not quite in the old way but in the 
dim foreboding form of a presentiment of coming ill, coming ‘bad luck.’ 
What he actually did to procure the sums of 


money he occasionally contributed to the common fund she never asked, 
yet that it must be something which afforded opportunity for sharp and 
shady practices she had no doubt. For several weeks, moreover, those 
contributions had been small and few; his temper every day more curious 


and uncertain. Once or twice he had been extremely drunk. Ex-Litho had at 
least a pair of very pretty felonies to his discredit, and it was improbable 
that either prison or release therefrom had radically changed his character. 
She was scared, constantly, of what new trick he might be up to next. 

And as for Bertie’s persuasions,—Bertie was a cold-hearted, selfish 
beast most of the time, with too little imagination about other people’s 
troubles to have more than the faintest conception of what association with 
ex-Litho was constantly doing to her. Admitted or not, there was some 
secret, private, entirely inconsiderate motive behind Bertie’s insistence on 
the status quo—on leaving ex-Litho alone! But if he wouldn’t confess it, 
and would never take her feelings into account, why should she put up with 
his conduct? She wasn’t obliged to, was she? She wasn’t consecrated 
forever to keeping Bertie out of trouble! She didn’t exist merely for that! 

But her mood of rebellion was short-lived, lacking, apparently,the force 
to maintain itself in being. Retracing her steps, she turned her key in the 
latch and mounted the stairs again to her room. Dejectedly, she sat about in 
there, still brooding, till it was ‘late’ enough to think of getting breakfast. 


V 


Bertie, who had promised to call for her at nine, showed up at ten. 

“Never mind,” he said shamelessly after kissing her. “We’ve missed that 
boat so we’|l catch another, that’s all.... Where’s the old boy?” 

“Out. Not seen him since yesterday morning.” 

“°M.... Then let’s grub somewhere quick. I’ve not had brekker yet.” 

They ate ham and eggs in a dingy little chop-house off Norton Folgate. 
Bertie, when taking her out, insisted as a rule, despite her remonstrances, 
on doing things in greater style, and choice 


of such a humble restaurant proved him not very flush. After the meal, 
instead of proceeding directly to the wharf, he made an apparently 
senseless detour by way of High Street, New Inn Yard and Curtain Road. 
The usually busy thoroughfares wore the stiffly gutted air of Sunday and 
an increasing clangour beat downwards from neighbouring church steeples. 
Saint Botolph’s, Chad’s, James’, Leonard’s,—many more. “ ‘When I grow 
rich,’ say the bells of Shoreditch” Sally, depressed, stared at the shuttered 


fronts of shops and offices. Plywood importers, moulding millers, veneer 
merchants, marqueterie cutters,—hardly a trade-sign visible which didn’t 
contain reconditely casual mention of deals, dowels, matchings or 
moquettes. But her thoughts were far away and even the Gilbertian 
announcement: “Turning and Twisting Done on the Premises” failed to 
provoke a smile. Bertie, she imagined nervously, had something on his 
mind which he had wanted to ‘spill’ and now found himself unequal to 
imparting. “Oh, it’s a weary world, ain’t it?” he kept on repeating. “An all- 
bleeding-mighty weary world ...!” 

Feeling momentarily too listless and discouraged to try and help him 
out, she was relieved when, with a final petulantly abandoning shrug, he 
turned their steps in earnest towards the river. 


VI 


It was better on the boat for a while. They had intended going to 
Margate, but decided instead on a voyage round the Nore. Bertie’s spirits 
revived a bit. He pointed out to Sally ‘Execution Dock,’ the floating Fire 
Brigade Station near Cherry Gardens Pier and the place where the Princess 
Alice had foundered memorably off Tripcock Ness.... 

Depression, however, soon crept over her again in a submerging tide. 
Over him, also, she saw. Afraid of silence, they were constrained to keep up 
‘conversation’ of a barren sort, smiling at each other too often and too 
shallowly. 

He would never marry her, she thought; never, never! 

Until this instant she had fended off the realisation that marriage was 
what she wanted from him ultimately, and the admission, now, was like 
blurting something to herself in an access of despair. 


“Oh, yes,” he had just been saying, concluding a description of the 
wealthy uncle. “Got a swell place in Bucks. Oodles of plate and dead wife’s 
jewellery too, locked up there. Just gloats over the useless muck, that’s all. 
Spends a few weeks in town occasionally. Puts up at his club, where I’m 
invited to report to him at dinner exactly twice a year. Mean old bugger! 
But he does me proud when I do see him. Brings up his own wine from the 
country. Very educated wine indeed. Oh, yes, he pays corkage all right ...! 
Half a crown a bottle is the modest rate; for still wines, that is....” 


This ‘paying corkage’ was one of Bertie’s jokes. When the day dawned, 
he often said, on which he first should know the joy of paying corkage, 
then he would feel he hadn’t lived in vain. To incur—and be in a position to 
meet—a corkage charge was, he declared, the height of his ambition. It was 
to constitute the seal and signal of success. 

Sally considered sadly. The corkage jest was nothing but a whimsical 
pleasantry of course, yet it grated on her all the same. Yes, Bertie and 
herself were just a mess.... Even supposing he did ever become stable and 
‘serious-minded’ enough to want a permanent alliance, it wouldn’t be with 
a poor dancing girl he’d choose to get tied up. A bastard, with no 
‘prospects’ and an ex-convict parent.... Being ‘entangled’ with such a 
person was sufficiently deplorable: to marry her would be disaster! And the 
very fact of Bertie’s liking for ‘Nat,’ real or pretended, only made things 
more difficult, not less, since it prevented her from counting on her lover’s 
siding with her in any plan for shaking off her father,—in any plan, say, for 
escaping from him by procuring a fresh job somewhere out of town. While, 
besides that, she lacked the strength of character to face again the 
separation this would mean from Bertie. Several times, recently, there had 
been the possibility of a different class of work,—with one of the ten Army, 
Navy and Air Force Concert Parties, for instance, which performed in 
canteens on long engagements and good pay and in which dear Papa would 
find it highly irksome to keep dogging her—, yet upon each occasion, 
solely because of Bertie, she had let the opportunity go by. Because of 
Bertie,—who had never truly loved her, who was (his silence on the matter 
argued) still flunking or not so much as sitting for his medical exams, and 
who incorrigibly wanted to pay corkage! Oh, well, it was no use 


stewing. She was so tired, after her week’s grind and dream-harassed night, 
that she couldn’t stew any more. She wished, suddenly, that she could go 
on the binge, get blind drunk, and not care. Why not? She would go off the 
hinge directly, go clean scatty, anyhow, if this went on. If things went 
smash they went smash, that was all. 

The lightship had been rounded an hour ago. They were on the 
homeward journey, steaming upstream rapidly with a flood-tide. Cross 
Ness, Creekmouth and Gallions were passed. The Thames wherries, 
numerous in the lower reaches as the late afternoon sunshine slanted on 
sails of russet amber, grew rarer while the banks gradually drew closer. 


There, on the Surrey side, was Lavender Lock, and over there, a little ahead 
on the opposite shore, was Free Trade Wharf, where she and Mr. 
Mauleverer and Bertie had gone together when they were at Number 8. For 
an instant, caught by a strange elation of regret, she turned sharply to Bertie 
and was about to remind him of it,—then said nothing. No, better not.... 
The Tower Bridge, and Billingsgate, and their own wharf. Drooping, she 
followed Bertie up the gangway. 

Gracechurch Street, and Shoreditch again,—and again Bertie wanted to 
walk round a bit and ‘stretch his legs.’ 

“This is Nile Street ... where the coster-market is, on weekdays. You’ve 
seen it though. I expect....” 

“Yes.... Let’s go back. I’m sort of tired I think....” 

“Oh.... Yes, all night.” 

On the stairs, as they ascended, they encountered a little girl, 
whimpering. 

“Who’s that kid?” Bertie asked. 

“Oh, she’s the landlady’s. Minnie’s her name. What’s the matter 
Minnie?” 

The child would not answer and they passed on. Once in the room, Sally 
half reclined on the bed, leaning against the pillows. 

“Hell!” said Bertie. “I’m awfully sorry you’re so fagged, and— Don’t 
you feel well? You’re staring at me in such a rummy way ...” he added 
fretfully. 

“Tt’s nothing. I didn’t mean to. I’Il be O.K. directly....” 

Bertie wandered softly to and fro in an undecided reconnoitring manner 
for a few moments. “Old boy still out, I suppose?” he enquired at length. 


“Yes, I suppose so. Yes, he must be.” 

“That’s all right then, but I’d better lock the doors... 

When he had done so, and lowered the blind, he came over to her, 
peering into her face, startled. 

“God damn it! Now you’re crying ...! What is it? God damn it, there’s 
nothing to cry about ...!” 


CHAPTER THREE 


I 


EXACTLY a fortnight later Sally sat alone at her table in “Little Paul’s,” 
waiting for Bertie to return, with cakes and tea. Little Paul himself, talking 
to Bertie now across the bar, was a wizened misshapen oddity with very 
pale ‘pop’ eyes and grotesquely long arms. Sally, as she watched his 
grinning mask through the haze of smoke, felt her eyes reluctantly chained, 
yet knew him for a good fellow according to his lights, and far preferable to 
the majority of his patrons. She was never very comfortable amongst the 
motley clientele of number thirty-seven, Vosper Court. 

Outside, the place resembled many another Soho ‘caff’ of the same class 
and size. A large Neon sign pulsed over the doorway which, flush with the 
facade of grimy mustard-coloured brick and set back a few feet, was 
slightly below street-level, so that a shallow area, containing dustbins, 
intervened between the front windows and the pavement. Within, as well, 
the dim and narrow room was unremarkable. It had recently been done up 
in saffron, with crude decorations by an out-of-work ‘artist’ customer who 
had settled his score that way, and the concrete of the floor was yellowish 
too. No, the ‘caff,’ merely as such, was right enough, while nothing special. 
It was the people who consorted there that Sally didn’t care about. 

How Bertie had become a regular habitue she wasn’t sure— though she 
might guess—but he had taken her here three or four times already. 

She was glad when he stopped talking at the bar and, carrying tea and 
pastries on a tray, regained his seat beside her. 


II 


“Let’s go, shall we?” said Sally. 
The tea had been drunk and the cakes eaten, and she had smoked a sinful 
cigarette. It was five o’clock. 


“Oh, just a mo’ ...,” expostulated Bertie. “I’m half expecting the rest of 
the family. He pops in here pretty often from Carlo’s. Give it ten more 
minutes....” 


Sally sat silent, unable to conceal her nervousness from Bertie who also, 
she imagined, was a shade restive and on edge. Ten days ago ex-Litho, 
finding them here together, had been annoyed with Bertie for bringing her, 
but now, apparently, he didn’t mind. So long, that was, as Bertie or himself 
accompanied her. It wasn’t quite the sort of place, he pointed out, to go to 
on her own. 

Well, that was certainly a trifle rich, from him! This shielding her, 
forsooth, from contact with the seamy side of things! She was really getting 
a bit fed up with her parent’s pseudo-protection and with the general male 
clannishness surrounding her. From now on she was going to do as she 
goddam pleased! Go on the binge and stay on it—anything!—stay pickled 
for ever and a day if she felt inclined. He shouldn’t complain! It would be 
her funeral and he would have only himself to thank for it. Since she was 
saddled with an ex-convict Dad, she’d extract what dubious ‘fun’ she might 
out of the situation! She’d be one of the ‘ghirls’ and lead a ‘gay’ life,—if 
she could! He, or Bertie either, shouldn’t stop her, and then perhaps they’d 
be sorry and it would serve them right! 

Still, ex-Litho had been correct, in a way, about “Little Paul’s.” This 
hang-out mightn’t be so evident a thieves’ kitchen as Carlotti’s, where, on 
the occasion of her single visit, she had got a terrible frightened hump and 
whence she had almost immediately fled alarmed, but its frequenters were 
distinctly dwellers in the social twilight. Actually, Sally wasn’t so much 
scared by what she heard, beheld and smelt as simply disheartened and 
depressed. It was so ‘sordid,’ shoddy.... As a rule, the caff didn’t fill up till 
eightish but this afternoon there was a fair crowd. In a corner near her a fat 
man in seedy black who, Bertie had informed her, was a quack medicine 
vendor was arguing about communism with a raw-boned, red-haired lad—a 
Scotsman by his accent. The Jock, however, wasn’t very interested, 
constantly breaking off from the discussion to exchange bawdy taunts with 
the slope-shouldered, slant-eyed girl they called Tinky Wink. Was she 
Chinese or Japanese? Sally couldn’t be certain. Beyond Tinky sat a bunch 
of loud-voiced, flashy-shabbily clothed youths, 


and beyond them again was a group of pretty obvious prostitutes, not 
Piccadilly dames or anything but just cheap tarts. Every now and then, and 
savvying the fragments only incompletely, Sally caught queer drifts and 
snatches of their talk. 


“°S’about time she did.... Coo, she ses, I b’lieve it’s a packet I got, she 


ses, coo, it ’urts....” “ ’E was inside two ’ole years fer it, in the ’ Ville, 
and....” “No, Endell Street....” “ ’E isn’t then, she ses, cos I ’appen ter 
know. Givin’ a bloke a bunkup’s not lettin’ ’1m ponce on you, is it? she ses, 
an’ besides ’e’s a pouf, she ses, ’cos I ’appen ter Anow, an’....” “Two ’ole 
years, I ses, an’ ’e’ll shop you same as me, the twister....” “S’about time 
She....”. “Coo, it ’urts crool w’enever I.... Coo, it ’urts so, she ses, 
w’enevert....” 


Suddenly Sally started. One of the girls, who had so far remained silent, 
sitting a little apart from the rest, was staring curiously at her and Bertie. 
Presently she came swiftly over to their table. 

“Why ... Ting!” 

Bertie, without getting up, shook hands with her, and Sally, after a 
second’s mutual hesitation, kissed her. Ting, rather defiantly, took a chair 
by Sally’s. 

“Well,” she said. “Fancy barging into you two in this place! What are 
you doing here?” 

“Same to you, old thing,” said Bertie a trifle sharply. “We’re just a pair 
of layabouts come here to tap the wealthier patrons, if we can. But what are 
you doing?” 

“Oh,” said Ting, with a toss of her head and a what-the-hell-do-I-care- 
for-your-opinion look, “nobody much comes here for their health, do they? 
Pll leave it to your imagination. Can one of you spare a fag? Thanks, 
Sally.” 

Ting, though ‘carrying it off’ debonairly, seemed harassed, and the gay, 
sleasy, striped rayon scarf flung jauntily about her neck couldn’t disguise 
the evident state of her finances. Her hat, worn rakishly, was the ‘latest’ 
too, yet Sally guessed it to be a not entirely successful home-made 
confection. 

“Listen,” Ting confided, lowering her voice after some further desultory 
interchanges. “I might as well tell you my luck’s been rotten, ever since 
Christmas. ’S’matter 0’ fact, Sally” (for some reason her momentary 
softening was for Sally rather than Bertie), “ ’s’matter 0’ fact I’m flat on 
the ribs—but I don’t really run with 


that click over there. And Ill pull out O.K. Why, there’s a producer in ...” 
Ting had planted both elbows boldly on the table and was _ heavily 


discharging smoke through her nose. But, as she talked, the tears rose in her 
eyes. “I say, Sally,” she broke off explosively. ““You—you couldn’t pass me 
ten bob—or five would do—could you? You give me your address and I'll 
pay you back when... 

Sally opened her purse perturbedly. “I’ve half a crown.... Maybe 
Bertie....” 

Bertie nodded and, arrogantly taking out his wallet, offered— no, he 
hadn’t ten he could spare this evening, only five. He put the wallet away 
and counted silver on to the table. Ting received it sullenly with scarcely a 
thank-you. Yet Sally could hardly blame her when Bertie seemed so ... so 
contemptuous! He really could be odious when he liked! 

“Where’ll I send this back to you?” asked Ting, pocketing Bertie’s 
benefaction angrily and snubbing the end of her cigarette in a saucer. 

“Oh, don’t trouble,” he said coldly. “I take it for granted some 
transactions must be put to profit-and-loss, you know.” 

Ting flounced up from her chair, and, as it happened, ex-Litho now 
made his appearance, having walked down the room to them unobserved. 

“Cheeroh, Sally,” said Ting. “Here comes a gentleman who seems to 
know you so [’Il hop it. Best o’ luck! It was good to see you again!” Jerking 
her gaudy scarf into a tighter knot under her chin, she haughtily departed, 
only turning, as she left, to bestow an inquisitive, malignant glance on the 
newcomer. She was obviously ‘off men,’ whether making her living at their 
expense or not, and Sally couldn’t help sympathising with her, for Bertie’s 
rudeness to some one so plainly down and out had depressed her more than 
ever. 

“Well,” he said. “What are we going to have? A spot more tea ...?” He 
had, Sally noticed, abruptly lost his air of easy nonchalance. 

Ex-Litho, however, had no intention of lingering. Ignoring the seat 
Bertie drew up for him, he excused himself with rather elaborate politeness 
on plea of an ‘appointment.’ 

“Oh ...,” said Bertie. “We may as well all go ... I—” He rose quickly 
and walked on, with ex-Litho, ahead of Sally, saying 


something in a low tone which she couldn’t catch. Indignant and alarmed, 
she got up too and hurried after them. 


Il 


‘Mr. Nolan’ had been imbibing a little, but only enough to put him in a 
good humour. As they proceeded up Dean Street he took the outermost 
position by the kerb, Sally came next, and Bertie was on her other side. 
Like this, they were ranged according to height, for Bertie was the tallest, 
while ex-Litho, as well as being spare, was generally undersized, rather a 
‘runt.’ The silly idea entered Sally’s head that she was walking between 
Bertie and her father in a ‘captured’ manner, as if they were ‘bogies’ 
marching her off to jail.... Her throat burned, and she felt hot and sweaty, 
though shivering too. 

She wished she hadn’t been to “Little Paul’s” and met Ting there. 
Somehow, it was difficult to fight the resulting suggestion of gradual 
inevitable submergence. Ting, for example, it was easy to see, had left the 
‘straight and narrow.’ She was ‘on the game,’ a prostitute, and still 
frightened at being one because she realised vaguely what it usually meant. 
Later, she would cease to realise it or be frightened, and that would be 
worse.... 

“... then divides it,” ‘Nat’ was saying, “by the probable field. He 
may’ve been a wide man once—he used to circulate with the old 
Pennyfields boys before the Race Gangs were broken up —but you 
couldn’t call that a system. There are systems and systems. I’ve one myself, 
and it can’t fail, given the proper run. Can ¢ fail, Sally, absolutely can’t!” 

So far, ex-Litho had been speaking across her, to Bertie, but now, 
conscious of her abstraction, he wanted to draw her into the conversation. 

“Can’t it?” said Sally, wanly sceptical. 

“No,” he insisted, “Can’t. All it needs is patience, and perseverance.” 

“_And capital, too, I suppose,” said Bertie. 

“Well yes, naturally, a little.... By the way, Sally, is there any loose cash 
at home? There’s a friend of mine I’d like you to meet—really nice fellow 
—and he may be dropping in for supper....” 


“There’s two or three shillings you can call ‘loose’,” Sally calculated 
grimly, “if he eats sausages and mashed, and drinks beer... 

For a while they walked in silence. The evening was warm, and Oxford 
Street crowded with Sunday promenaders. A barb turned suddenly in 
Sally’s heart. “Oh Gawd,” she was thinking, “I must. Pll just have to. Oh 
Gawd ...! 


A decision, long-delayed and painful, seemed almost made. With a 
scared awareness of the moment’s importance she saw herself, all at once, 
marching along between these other two, and making it; letting it 
crystallise, or nearly, in her brain. But her resolve was wrung from her 
anguish. She wasn’t sure yet that she could stick to it. 

“Tube, eh?” said Bertie. Sally didn’t look at him. She was looking at her 
father, whose face, whenever he had been speaking about racing, was both 
fanatical and unhappy. His brown eyes were mournful, flooded. “Yes,” he 
answered. “Change Museum, then Holborn to Finsbury Park.” 

That was another thing! They had left Shoreditch a week ago and had a 
new ‘gaff’ up in Prah Road, Islington. Sally had come in one night at 
Shoreditch to find ex-Litho ‘packing traps’— hers as well as his—ready for 
their departure early the next morning. Beyond stating that he was fed up 
with the place and was at last moving to fresh quarters closer to Sally’s 
work he had given no adequate explanation. Nor had the landlady, either. 
Her expression, when Sally encountered her on the stairs, was frozen and 
forbidding—tight with rage. At the distant top of the house the little girl 
Minnie, apparently locked up there for some reason in her mother’s room, 
could be faintly heard kicking at the door and howling.... 


IV 


The ‘really nice fellow’ (his name was Winship) did not turn up and 
they had supper without him. Bertie, coolly regarding Sally’s two-or-three- 
shillings as thereby freed for spending, went out and bought beer, merely to 
discover on returning that ex-Litho had produced a whole bottle of whisky 
from a secret hoard of his own. Sally joined in on the whisky. Oh hell, she 
thought, what did anything matter? She wouldn’t have Bertie much longer 
now.... 


It was still light, and they stood about, by no means tight yet in a kind of 
distracted vagueness, staring out of the window, first in Sally’s room, where 
they had eaten, and afterwards in ‘Nat’s.’ The new gaff was better than the 
old in some respects; in some appreciably worse. It was grubbier and 
smaller. Ex-Litho’s apartment was at the rear, commanding a prospect of 
other, equally dismal, ‘backs,’ with dust bins, and wireless aerials, and 
clothes hung out to dry, and slinking cats; while Sally’s was, at least 


relatively, in front. Strictly, though the house was in a row of villas, it was 
on the ‘side,’ overlooking a deep and narrow ‘recessed porch.’ Across this 
gulf a corresponding window of the adjoining residence gaped 
disconcertingly at hers, barely five yards away. The rest of her ‘view’ was 
just blank wall, the two paths down below which led up to respective street- 
doors, —and more cats. “’M ...,” said Bertie. “Prah Road, eh? The famous 
Prah Road—and the ‘Prah Road cat.’ ... What did he mean, Sally asked, 
and, oh it was something to do with the Thompson-Bywaters trial. A cat 
had come into it somehow. ... The ‘Prah Road cat.’ ... 

Gradually it grew darker. They sat down and drank again. Bertie, 
reaching a stage of semi-bravado and apparently forgetting whatever had 
previously caused his underlying nervousness, was actually addressing 
Sally’s father as ‘Sir,’ in a deference which must certainly sound mock. 
“Yes, Sir.... You think so, Sir ...?”” Her flesh crawled every time he did it. 

At last, collapsing all at once into boredom, he yawned, got up and 
abruptly said good night. Sally, terrified by his exhibition of callow 
‘youngness’ and still disgusted by his bounderish behaviour to poor Ting, 
was glad when he left. Indeed, she had been full of suppressed animosity 
towards him throughout the evening. Disliking Bertie! It was a new, and 
rather stimulating, experience! If she could get to the point of really hating 
him it might ‘make a man of her’ yet! Pretty soon, she was going to be 
‘hardboiled,’ about him and everything else! 

She felt excited, elatedly wide awake and not in the least like sleeping, 
though it was late. Directly ex-Litho’s back was turned she poured more 
whisky into her tumbler and swallowed it quickly. She had already, once, 
showed up mildly squiffy for a performance, and if she now went at the 
booze too recklessly mightn’t be able to appear at tomorrow’s rehearsal, but 
she 


couldn’t, properly, care. Such a state of defiant self-assurance as the present 
was too unusual to forego. It was fun, learning to hate Bertie! Humming, 
she took a few dance steps across the room. 

“About time to turn in, isn’t it?” ex-Litho said, moving away from the 
dark window through which he had been absently staring. ““Why, what’s the 
matter with you? Where’d you get so much ginger all of a sudden?” 

“Nothing,” said Sally airily. “Oh, nothing ... nothing’s matter....”” His 
very suspicion heightened a delightful sensation of craftiness and self- 


satisfaction. 
Vv 


Yet, finally, it was not over-indulgence in the favourite refreshments of 
Bertie and her father which lost Sally her job and prevented her from 
pursuing the drastic line of action upon which she had, that night, decided. 
Things fell out otherwise,—and through no fault of whisky. 

For three successive days Bertie had not favoured Prah Road with his 
company and she was thus reduced to spending several hours of semi- 
amiable domesticity with alias-Nolan. Even these not entirely ‘cosy’ téte-a- 
tétes, however, had seemed far preferable to forming one of that 
uncomfortable trio with Bertie present. Ex-Litho did not, indeed, appear to 
have taken offense at her lover’s behaviour, but still there was no telling. 
There was no telling what ex-Litho really thought about her and him,— 
whether he was content to regard Bertie as a potential son-in-law, or what. 
He kept mum, as nearly always, and you could merely guess. 

Just now, he was in a reminiscent vein. His eyes were haunted and 
wistful as he talked of Gatwick, Doncaster, Uttoxeter,—of all the meetings 
he used regularly to attend. “Trodmore’s the only one I ever missed!” 
Chuckling, he briefly explained the joke. Trodmore was a mythical 
racecourse, invented by three or four choice spirits who hit on the bright 
idea of holding a fictitious meeting, backing the selected ‘winners’ thereat 
with unsuspecting bookies, and wiring ‘results’ to the newspapers. Some 
bookies actually paid out at 5 to 1—and it was due merely 


to the S.P.’s being ‘mis’-reported in a later paper as 5 to 2 that an enquiry 
was set on foot and full exposure made. “But it was a good wheeze ... 
might have fooled any one ... from your aunt Jemima Jane up to old 
Admiral Pooh Bah Rous himself....” 

He rambled on, whisky at elbow, speaking of horses, trainers, jockeys of 
a bygone day,—of Manifesto, Pommern and the poisoned Orme; of 
Dawson, Randall, ‘Fred’.... Sally, he gibed good-humouredly, might know 
all about the Classics and Higher Mathematics she’d been taught at that 
swagger school but she was a babe in arms when it came to racing. How 
did the ‘Blower’ work, for instance, and what deposit must accompany an 
‘objection’? Or what did D.I., B.C. and A.F. mean at Newmarket? She 


hadn’t the vaguest. What was the wettest racecourse in England, then? 
Putney to Mortlake, naturally! What would she bet that Good Friday (who 
turned out to be a steeplechaser) never ‘fell’ on Boxing Day? And so on, 
endlessly.... 

“Why!” he said suddenly. “You’ve never even seen a race, I b’lieve, in 
your born days! Never even seen a race!” 

It was true, as it happened, she hadn’t. She remembered Thurza’s talking 
of “the Oaks, a ladys race,” and that was all. 

“Didn’t Finlay ever take you?” 

She shook her head. 

“No? Well, it don’t surprise me. Pretty close-fisted, Finlay. A dry sort of 
fellow, very....” 

“He was very kind, in his way,” said Sally. “I told you that. He was 
never close-fisted with me. ” 

Ex-Litho looked at her with his pinched, rapid smile. 

“Oh, of course I know you were fond of him, till he went loupy. But the 
wisest thing you ever did was to leave him. You saw the danger, in the nick 
o’ time. I’ve knocked around a bit and I know the world. Seamy side, 
mostly. Nothing surprises me.... Nothing you’ve told me about him or 
might still care to tell me would surprise me exactly—I’d just feel more 
sorry for you— but, well, there are some things.... If he’d been a younger 
man, now ... but at his age, well ...” 

Sally opened her mouth to answer, then shut it again. Into what 
admission was her father trying to entrap her? He had never, till this 
moment, made quite the same sort of insinuation. After a pause he added, 
ruminatively: 


“Nine years older than me, Finlay is. It’s trouble ages a man. Nine 
years.... Believe it or not....” 

Was ex-Litho getting really tight, perhaps? Not evidently so. He was 
leaning back in his chair, lips pursed despondently, those mournful eyes of 
his reproaching the world. 

“Trouble,” he pursued. “And he’s got off light, compared with some. 
He’s built so things don’t hit him,—not so hard. The less natural affection 
you’ve got the less things hurt you, stands to reason. Even having your only 
son go mental, or losing him altogether, mayn’t hurt you—much....” 


Sally spoke at last. “What do you mean? What do you mean about that, 
—‘losing his only son’?” 

Ex-Litho shook his head slowly. “J didn’t say he’d lost him. I said JF. I 
meant Finlay’d be glad, like as not, if he did. I took it as an example. You 
catch me up so smart. You’re always so suspicious, aren’t you?” 

“And you’re—you’re always hinting!” she burst out. “You never give 
any one a straight answer. You’ve never told me yet about—about getting 
to know Bertie,—not really told me....” 

“Oh, that ...,” said ex-Litho with a resigned air of patience. “I thought 
we'd been into that. There were methods I used, certainly, because I had to, 
but I’m being frank with you, Sally, when I tell you that perhaps I didn’t 
enjoy using them. Perhaps it goes against my grain to use methods that’d 
no more’n sound like sneaking and prying to you, if I went into details, and 
Id rather forget ’em. That’s all...” 

Meeting his glance, she felt herself looking at him queerly. 

“You ‘frank’!” she said. “That’s a joke, I suppose you know!” 

To her surprise he smothered a laugh. “Is it?” he said. “Maybe. Every 
one’s got to have their little joke, though, haven’t they?” 

Sally shrugged her shoulders. A church clock struck half past ten. She 
gulped down the remaining whisky in her glass. 

“Well,” she said, “I’ve got to earn my living again tomorrow. I’m going 
to bed.” 

“What?” he said. “Oh, bed.... Chucking me out, eh?” 

She removed her shoes and stood ready to pull her dress up and over her 
head, waiting for him to depart. He went off at length, collecting his own 
whisky very deliberately, and then hesitating an instant, staring back at her 
and shrugging his shoulders just as she had done. 


“Well, ... Night, Sally.” 
“Good-night,” she answered, closing the door after him. A moment later, 
very softly, she turned the key. 


VI 
That finished it, she thought, undressing quickly, but then, in pyjamas, 


pacing the room for a minute or two almost distractedly,—that finished it. 
Ex-Litho was more than she could stand. What had he meant about Mr. 


Finlay and Phil? Probably nothing, yet his mystery-mongering exasperated 
her just the same. Yes, he was getting worse,—a regular old-man-of-the-sea 
round her neck. God, how had she let herself into such a mess? 

In bed, she pondered plans. Her second engagement with Hobdays 
ended in a week. She would try for another job, most likely. If her new 
work were still in town, or if after all she continued with Hobdays, or if she 
couldn’t find anything suitable at once, she would put up at the Y. W. C. A. 
Theatre Girls’ Club in Soho. That wouldn’t be such a giddy whirl, but the 
strict rules as to being in by a certain hour would help to keep ex-Litho 
from pestering. She had nearly four pounds saved, secretly, and might also 
borrow at a pinch from Queenie. 

But Bertie ... Oh, Jesus ...! A few days previously she seemed to have 
gone so gloriously bloody hard inside about him, yet now she began to cry 
softly into the pillow. He was no good to her and never would be, and she 
had lost her last hold on him, she feared. Whether she had acted ‘unwisely’ 
in denying him what he wanted as long as she had she didn’t know,—but 
that had been over with some time ago. For more than a month now she had 
given up resisting him and they had got back to just where they were before 
the first bust-up. She pictured him coming in with her at Shoreditch, here 
too, locking the door and, boyishly elated, pulling down the blind.... 

His simple, pagan abandon had reproached her. She had found it 
impossible to be care-free even in his arms. Bertie, for the moment, 
enjoyed her body, but that he was frequently unfaithful to her she could 
scarcely doubt. It was she who had always been the ‘worrying one.’ Often 
enough, after arranging to spend a Sunday afternoon with her, Bertie had 
both not turned up and failed subsequently to explain his non-appearance, 
and latterly, 


when this occurred, she had pretended, self-despisingly, to have gone out 
with a substitute. Once, indeed, she had actually done so,—with her old 
flame Cyril, whom she had met by chance in Rupert Street a fortnight 
since. 

No, it had all been bound to smash, and none the sooner, maybe, for her 
breaking with ex-Litho. Anyhow, and whether it meant leaving town or not, 
she was going to do that,—or try to. 


Vi 


In the event, however, her plans were entirely upset by an unexpected 
minor catastrophe. ‘Man proposes; God disposes,’ as Mr. Mauleverer might 
have said. 

It was one of those foolish misadventures by which, with a thoroughness 
in grotesque disproportion to the seeming gravity (or triviality) of the 
occurrence at the time, the whole future current of affairs proves frequently 
enough to have been changed, and it happened to Sally only a few days 
after her decision to remove herself from Prah Road and ex-Litho was 
arrived at. 

She came in, on the following Friday night, to find her father, Bertie and 
a stranger—the Mr. Winship who had failed previously to turn up—in 
possession of her room. The ‘really nice fellow’ was very tight, and even 
ex-Litho was tightish. They had been drinking whisky and were now going 
to drink ‘punch,’ towards preparation of which a kettle of water was 


simmering on the gas-stove. “Ow-der ... ow-der—doo!”’ moaned Mr. 
Winship, floundering at her across the floor when introduced, as if he were 
wading or treading dough. “ ’Ere ... lem-me ... "low me... ” He lifted the 


kettle, got involved in it or utterly confused and enraged by it or entangled 
in it or hooked up by it in some extraordinary manner, and then, managing 
to reverse it so that the lid fell off, poured its boiling contents over her left 
leg. 

After that he faded from the scene. Sally did not so much as remember, 
later, what he had been like, except that he was stout and had worn, 
amazingly, breeches beneath a kumma-bund. Her leg was all she could 
think of for a long while. It was badly scalded, and moreover, in falling 
forwards with a shriek, she had struck her knee against the stove. Bertie 
fetched a doctor and she was assisted to bed. Ex-Litho, not quite alive to 
the seriousness 


of the disaster but vaguely solicitous, kept on proffering her whisky. 

The calamity was simply too preposterous and absurd. She had had no 
least intention of lifting the kettle from the stove; hadn’t even noticed it at 
first, or realised what the wretched thing was doing there. And who but the 
already very drunk would have dreamed of brewing punch on a hot summer 
night? One second, she had been opening the door; the next, a strange fat 
gentleman had rushed mooing at her and poured boiling water over her.... 


And now, of course, all her schemes were wrecked. ‘Running away’ was 
out of the question for an indefinite period. They were short of money, and 
when she did recover she would be jobless. What was worse, her injured 
knee might handicap her permanently. There was just a faint horrible 
chance of its preventing her from ever getting the same sort of work again. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


I 


HER accident had happened on a Friday, and a couple more Fridays had 
gone by in between before she was able, on the same day of the week, to 
leave the house after it for the first time. The scald had healed pretty well 
but her knee was a nuisance. There was ‘water’ on it, or something. She 
was lame—like Thurza, she recalled—and could only walk to the end of 
the pavement and back. Next day she limped a bit farther, and on Sunday a 
little farther still. Just a very little. She had to take it easily and gradually 
and not overdo it yet awhile. 

Ex-Litho had proved a surprisingly good nurse. Rather too good, indeed, 
for he could hardly be persuaded to leave her alone. He was full of 
compunction for what he accepted as his share of blame for bringing Mr. 
Winship in so late and then helping to get him tight. “Never again!” he said. 
“It’s not often I’m mistaken in a man, but I admit I was in him. And he a 
horsebox driver too ...! Not often I have a drop too much myself, either. 
Not so that you could tell... His vanity, on this point, was evidently sore. 

Sitting at her bedside, he would smooth her pillow and damp her 
forehead with eau de Cologne. He cooked meals for them both, efficiently. 

“But where’s the money coming from?” Sally would ask despairingly on 
being presented with some particularly tasty dish, flanked, it might be, by a 
flask of Chianti. And “Oh,” he would reassure her. “Don’t you bother over 
money. ’'m having a spot of luck.” At the beginning, while her leg was 
very painful, she was too miserable to be perturbed or disconcerted when 
he wanted to ‘see how it was getting on’ and change the dressings, but 
pretty soon she put a stop to his doing that, even to his brushing the crumbs 
out of her bed and performing other small offices. The rebuff had brought a 
curious wincing, half-scared look into his eyes and she, also, had 
experienced a measure of confused alarm at realising, suddenly, that she 
had started to act 


‘cautiously’ with him, and had let him see it. Perhaps she had been a bit 
unfair to him, she thought next morning. Modesty, up to a point, was all 


right, but to imagine you had to warn your own father off the grass would 
be the limit. 

Still, she was glad when ‘business’ claimed him for an increasing 
portion of each day. By this, she needed but little assistance. Bertie, who 
had just hire-purchased a small car and moved to lodgings near Russell 
Square, visited her occasionally, and anyhow she could always call Mrs. 
Prunt in an emergency, ex-Litho said. Mrs. Prunt, or ‘Adelaide,’ their 
landlady, was a large, somewhat shabby yet flaunting ‘chromium blonde’ 
of the decayed ‘fine figure of a woman’ type. She was a widow, childless, 
and kind-hearted, and professed great admiration for Sally’s father. “So 
superior. A real gentleman.... Oh yes ...!” 

Sally was wanly amused. Did Mrs. Prunt, she wondered, know that he 
had been in prison? Maybe. A number of people did know, in “Little 
Paul’s” and elsewhere, and apparently thought none the worse of him. As 
for that, why should they? Sally herself had stood him well enough till his 
‘old-soldierly’ ambiguities started getting on her nerves, and even as it was, 
now that he was away again nearly all day, her recent panic about him had 
appreciably died down. 

Nevertheless, her determination to break with him remained unaltered. 
This wretched accident had postponed her liberation and she chafed under 
the delay. Forced to abandon hope of an immediate escape, she had been 
reduced, temporarily, almost to despair. 

It was, therefore, with an incredulous bounding of relief that she had 
received his announcement, a few days ago, of instant and perhaps 
permanent departure. 

“What?” she asked, too amazed to be tactful. “Where? How long for?” 

“T don’t know, yet. Depends. But it’s not good-bye for ever, exactly.... 
Well, we’ve had some good times.... Mustn’t lose sight of each other 
altogether.... And say ta-ta from me to the boy....” 

Staring through the window, she watched him stride up the road, 
carrying suit-case and handbag, and then disappear round the corner. 

Suddenly, as she remembered something she had momentarily 


forgotten in her jubilation, her heart sank a little. She hobbled out on to the 
landing in search of Mrs. Prunt. 

“That?” said Mrs. Prunt. “Oh, that’s all mght, till end o’ the month 
anyway. Your rent’s paid in advance till then. Just for the one room, 0’ 


course.” 
Mrs. Prunt’s gaze, fixed in prim lethargy upon a cobweb floating at 
anchor from a gas-bracket on the wall opposite, did not encounter Sally’s. 


II 


The afternoon was sultry; the leaves of the trees in the Park heavily 
glittering, some already rusty. Sally boarded a ’bus at the corner of Seven 
Sisters Road, changed after twenty minutes to another and rode for a 
further three-quarters of an hour. Marylebone and Edgware Roads, Royal 
Oak and the Lock Hospital. Where the canal diverged, she alighted and 
walked the rest of the way. 

Here too, beyond the gates, the trees were burnished to a sombre lustre, 
their branches fixed unwaving in the breathless air. The place was much as 
she remembered it from the last time. Proceeding slowly down the East 
Drive, she spared this fact a passing wonder. The last time;—not the 
innumerable times before, of which she had been anguishedly reminded 
then, and which, upon this second more deliberate revisitation, seemed 
thrust back a step, recalled impurely and indirectly through the time 
between. 

But she limped on, methodically, her brain closed against sentiment, till 
she reached the vault. It stood there, all at once, in front of her, and she 
stopped abruptly. Hesitating only an instant, she peered at it over the 
railings and read the new inscription. 

Yes, there was a new inscription. She re-read it, and made sure. 


And of Philip Wayne Finlay. Born Feb. 11th, 1905 
Died Jan. 4th, 1931 


Testing herself fearfully, she was relieved to find that she wasn’t greatly 
shocked. Not yet at any rate. She suspected that she might feel worse later. 
Phil dead ... it was funny. Her father had known. He had seen it in the 
paper, most likely. 


The ghost of an idea, or of some fresh connection of ideas, which was 
too improbable to be entertained, stirred in her mind, but failed narrowly to 
materialise. She turned away, not looking again at the vault. 


Il 


In Paddington station refreshment room she had a cup of tea and ‘Marie’ 
biscuits, trying to avoid memories of Phil. “A fit, probably,” was the most 
she would say, matter-of-factly, to an imaginary faintly interested listener. 
“He had fits, you know, off and on, since he was a kid.” But “Oh yes,” the 
listener would tactlessly insist, “and then he went mental, didn’t he? He 
was always inclined to, and your running away sent him over the edge.” 
Near Sally, on the wall, hung a colour-print of horses galloping over very 
green turf inside a framing horseshoe. It was a list of the year’s Newbury 
fixtures, and turned her thoughts for a while to ex-Litho. 

“From your Aunt Jemima Jane up to old Admiral Pooh Bah Rous 
himself....”> Who was Admiral Rous? She had no idea, but the name ‘Rous’ 
was familiar. Oh yes,—the man who had been hanged last March; the 
‘Blazing Car Mystery.’ And Mrs. Thompson—‘Peidi’—had been hanged. 
The ‘Prah Road Cat.’ ... Lately, she hadn’t had that dream so often, 
quite... 

But her father had never been in danger of the rope, anyhow. She had 
overheard a group discussing him in the ‘caff’? once, and found out what 
he’d got his second stretch inside for. Blackmail.... What was he doing 
now? Apart from paying her rent in advance till August he hadn’t bothered 
much about what might happen to her. Still, and although glad to be rid of 
him, she couldn’t actually accuse him of being a parasite or blood-sucker 
while he had been with her. In a way, he’d played fair enough. Recently, 
also, he had seemed more communicative, talking to her, as he sat by her 
bed, of Thurza and of Uncle George. “One of the best, Thurza was.... And 
to think of her being killed by a rotten bomb ...!” Thurza and George and 
Esther and he—the Plender girl too for a while—had been great pals in the 
old days. They had had week-ends up the river on Eel Pie Island and in 
‘Tibber’s Cave.’ Even at Phyllis Court. Any amount of fun. No God- 
damned Dora then. Thurza, poor dear, 


had never had a bean, or the rest either except himself, and he’d always 
been the one with the spondulicks, the one to treat them and flash the 
yellows. Well, he’d been pleased to do it, before Finlay came.... 


Sally left the refreshment room and wandered up and down the platform 
till her knee began aching and she sat on a seat, watching the trains. 
‘Spondulicks.’ ... Money, money.... She owed Queenie two pounds ten 
already. 

And Phil. Even the problems of money and of ex-Litho hadn’t prevented 
the back of her mind from continually re-picturing the new name on the 
vault. 

Seeing it there had been a shock, from which, though rallying a little, 
she had by no means recovered yet. 


IV 


Six o’clock. She didn’t want to go back immediately to Prah Road. 
Turning out her purse, she counted six and sevenpence. 

Oh hell ... she was going to do what was very wicked. Boozing away 
money when so ribby was more wicked than, say, sleeping with some one 
you weren’t in love with. It seemed so to her now, anyway. 

She ordered a double whisky. For some reason the ‘doubles’ here were 
‘trebles,’ costing two bob. But gosh, it was good! 

At an alcove table she sat thinking of Phil, ex-Litho, and comparative 
iniquities. Bertie, probably, would never know of her ‘unfaithfulness’ and if 
he did would not care much perhaps, yet it had been partly as a sort of silly 
revenge on him that she had done it. With Cyril, of all people, who was a 
nice boy and not ripe for such behaviour. She had had actually to entice 
him. 

Yes, it was silly. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


I 


“LITTLE Paul’s” had had its ups and downs; so, too, a neighbouring caff, 
“Mike’s Nook,” known to its patrons as “The Flea-Pit,” in Old Compton 
Street close by. Both establishments had declined in class since Sally’s first 
introduction to them, having become more evidently the resorts of tappers, 
decayed buskers, petty fences, tarts, ponces, latbags, layabouts and riff-raff 
generally, yet because they were handy and extremely cheap she had grown 
used to dropping in at one or other of the joints from time to time. Her 
spirits even lower than upon the afternoon or two ago at Paddington, she 
was morosely drinking tea with “English Gertie” in the Flea-Pit now. 

“English” Gertie, thus distinguished from a “Scotch” Gertie, also an 
habitué, had auburn hair, grey eyes and a kindly disposition. At the 
moment, however, she was huffed with Sally, mainly as a result of Sally’s 
inability to lend her half-a-crown, though partly on account of something 
else besides. “Well, kid,” she said, getting up, “we naturally imagined that 
was what you wanted. You oughtn’t to speak one way and act the opposite 
... but that’s finished with, and what I put up to you’s still open, if you 
change your mind. You think it over....” 

Sally meditated following, but stayed on, inertly. “Russian and a small 
Weights, please.” ... More people were drifting in; ‘Professor’ Astro, 
Yiddisher Jake, the fourth-rate boxer and cigarette-coupon trader, and an 
extra tart or two. Snatches of conversation floating over to her concerning 
narks and police-courts set her thoughts running on her father once again. 

This, if there ever was one, was the time to flee from him. Yet, if she 
did, what about money? What, more particularly, about Bertie too? 

She had tried twice to see him yesterday and failed—this morning also. 
He had been “out” his landlady had bluntly said. Yes, he had got the note, 
but he was out, still out. The front door had been slammed in Sally’s face. 

What did that mean? And if she did at last succeed in testing 


Bertie’s attitude to what extent should she be really frank with him? It 
might turn out he knew where Litho was, and be base enough to betray her. 
Had Bertie done something? His mysterious conduct in first casually 


thrusting Litho upon her —and without decently apprising her of what was 
about to happen—had never, come down to it, been properly explained, and 
since that.... Suppose he did know perfectly where Litho was, but didn’t 
want to tell? 

Sally looked up from her tea. Two men—a dagoish person called 
Captain Blitz and an older man with tightly curling ash-blonde hair, a 
furrowed forehead and a furrowed smile— were staring at her. “Fine 
evening,” suggested Blitz. His companion appeared momentarily convulsed 
by a sort of silent snigger. 

“Yes ...,” said Sally uneasily. She had spoken to Blitz several times 
before, but the second man, a stranger, rather scared her. Instinct warned 
her to keep clear of him and take herself off. 

Behind her, settling the question of her departure, hubbub suddenly 
arose. A slightly drunken group sitting in a back corner had awakened from 
torpor to start a sugar-fight. Though it was on the early side for such 
behaviour, barely eight o’clock, they were grabbing handfuls of lumps from 
the bowls and hurling them about. 

Not wishing to become involved in a brawl or even to be hit by one of 
the flying lumps, Sally made her way quickly out into the street. 


II 


Next morning, still postponing flight, she pressed a dress (borrowing a 
flat-iron from Mrs. Prunt), rouged her cheeks carefully and went to ask a 
loan of Queenie. She came away from the rehearsal-rooms with three 
pounds in her handbag. Yes, she would move tomorrow! 

Resisting the temptations of the ‘bird-shops’ lining Shaftesbury Avenue, 
she proceeded loiteringly to the Imperial Photographic Studios. 

This concern was now owned by a breezy Canadian called Saltyre. All 
sorts of people, from superior clerks, cinema aspirants and out-of-work 
actors up to samples of the ex-personnel of the 


Brigade of Guards, infested the place glumly, waiting to register and have 
their photos filed. Mr. Saltyre’s voice, offensively cheerful, could be heard 
barking in the next room. “Hah! Where’s that bloody doings got to? Who’s 
been playing hell with the doings? Must speak to the boys about this!” 


‘The Boys,’ Sally discovered, were a purely mythical troupe, for Mr. 
Saltyre was unassisted. When he had taken her photograph, grinned and 
sprung casually into the air once or twice, he asked her if he might drive 
her back as far as Russell Square. “No more!” he bawled in parenthesis to 
the disgusted crowd outside. “Too late. Queue up tomorrow.” He beamed at 
Sally. “Shoo ’em off, that’s it. Not supposed to be let in after six. Have to 
speak to the boys....” 

Sally was a bit overcome, but allowed him to give her a lift in a senile 
two-seater whipped magically out of a neighbouring garage. Mr. Saltyre’s 
charioteering proved tempestuous. Stamping on the gas, he would dart 
forward round any obstructing car, and, leering, shout to its speechlessly 
indignant occupants “Me first, ye b s ...!” Once, as he was crossing 
into Rathbone Place, he literally grazed the toes of an old white-bearded 
gentleman who thereupon leaped backwards, goggling. Mr. Saltyre, 
pausing an instant, stuck his head out of the window. “Hi! Wot’s the gime?” 
he remonstrated. “Flirting with death ...?” 

At Russell Square Sally alighted, shaken. “Ta-ta!” waved Mr. Saltyre, 
and was gone. She had the feeling of having been taken up by a whirlwind 
and then dropped with a bump. 


Il 


Again in the ‘Pit,’ she was thinking dully of her last night’s adventures 
in company with Gertie, who had left the caff a minute since. 

Pete, a close friend of Gertie’s brother Harry, had driven the two girls 
out to Romford in a ramshackle car which he boasted of having got as a 
swap for a stolen fur, and which, returning, had broken down near Bow. It 
was past one o’clock, but the car was able to crawl to an open garage a few 
streets away. “Never m-mind,” Pete had stammered. “My s-sister’Il g-give 
you g-girls a bunkup. She’s quite near here.” 


His ‘quite near,’ however, was twenty minutes’ walk, and the place, 
when they entered a back room on the ground floor, was full of people, on 
whom, at sight of Sally, a strange silence fell. Actually, perhaps, the 
gathering (it was of men only) numbered a dozen, but, in the confined 
space, it gave her the impression of a crowd. Pete, embarrassed, whisked 


her and Gertie out again and shut the door. “Louie ...,” he hulloaed softly 
for his sister. “Lou-ie ...!” 

Sally and Gertie, conducted to a carpetless cubby-hole by Louie, a gaunt 
pale-faced woman, had spent an uncomfortable night in a duck-boarded 
double bed which was comparatively so monstrous as to leave the merest 
margin for undressing. Gertie had offered no explanation of the assembly 
downstairs, but Sally, having recognised one of the men, had asked her: 
“Who’s that kinky-haired fellow in the grey suit? I’ve seen him in the caff 
with Blitz.” It was the man with the furrowed forehead and frilled lips, and 
Gertie had replied, sleepily: “Oh—he’s—I dunno ... ‘King 0’ Nobs’ill’ 
they call ’im. Towers is ’is name, I think, really... 

This morning, after going to bed so late, Gertie could hardly be roused 
and it was noon before the two returned to Soho, Pete having ungallantly 
disappeared without them. 

Across the narrow aisle from Sally sat, with heads close together, 
Bobbie’s lot. Bobbie was a sort of semi-professional who was known to 
supplement the wages of harlotry with the proceeds of intermittent 
shoplifting. Usually her menfolk were smart, but this afternoon they 
seemed a rather frowsy crew. In company with them, however, was the girl 
called ‘Wiggy,’ one of the more recent and classy frequenters of the Pit. 
Presently, with a smile of recognition, she got up and took a chair by Sally. 

They chatted desultorily of this and that. Sally had first met Wiggy only 
a fortnight since. A girl, very pretty, had come into the caff alone for three 
nights running, vanished, then reappeared. She had tapped Sally for a 
cigarette and exchanged a word or two. “Oh, ’er,” had said the usually 
omniscient Gertie. “I dunno. Except I ’eard some bloke call ’er ‘Wiggy.’ ... 
Some fancy tart I expect.” 

Later, Sally had got into conversation with the stranger. ‘Wiggy,’ it 
transpired, was derived from ‘Piggy,’ and ‘Pig,’ by 


rearranging the initials, from “Ivy Gladys Pearl.’ Despite this suggestion of 
sentimentality Wiggy herself was not particularly sentimental. With a 
strange mixture of reserve and freedom she told bits of her history to Sally. 
Or, rather, bits of her family’s history. About her own more personal 
concerns she remained reticent. 
Her surname, she explained, was really Pound, though there had been a 
‘Soho marriage,’ since dissolved, with a hotel proprietor called Baxter. 


Eight years ago her mother, a widow, after pushing somebody over a cliff, 
was charged with murder, but, thanks to insufficient evidence, acquitted. At 
that time Ivy had possessed two elder sisters, one of whom, Sisley, was the 
mistress of a young man, Gerald Imray. Falsely supposing it was by this 
Gerald that Mrs. Pound had been betrayed to the police, Sisley (who, 
incidentally, was pregnant) had promptly jumped into a pond. Gerald 
himself, less promptly, had swum out to sea one afternoon and drowned. 

Why Ivy should still be so engrossed with these events Sally could not 
quite understand, but that question was unimportant. What was important 
was that she liked Wiggy and that her liking was, apparently, returned. 

“Come round to my place some time, will you, if you’d care to?” Wiggy 
had once suggested. “I'll try to be alone for you and we can have tea. It’s 
not far—near Baker Street.” 

“Okay,” Sally had then agreed, and today, when Wiggy, after a few 
minutes’ further talk, had asked her to redeem her promise, she assented. 
They were on their way together to the tube station now. 


IV 


When they got out at Baker Street the sun was setting down the 
Marylebone Road. Far in the distance, along there, what was apparently a 
house with an unusual jutting roof caught Sally’s attention momentarily, 
but she was not sure of its being a house at all, and never was, for they 
turned away from it, to the right. The wintry afternoon was cramped and 
still. It was about four o’clock. 

Something in the smell of the air or the look of this rather quiet region 
went, with a queer kind of excitement, to Sally’s head, yet she felt too a 
faint, not wholly unpleasant half-alarm. 


She even harked back in her mind to the odd roof which she had failed to 
see properly a minute ago and which, on closer inspection, might have 
proved not to be a roof. Its memory, quite inexplicably, moved her to a 
vague gloating thrill, and she felt a childish desire to pretend to be scared of 
it—to take longer strides to get further off from it, and to talk more loudly 
to break the tingling silence. 

They walked on, Ivy now chattering brightly, past a forlorn, lost little 
bow-fronted pub called the ‘Pig & Thistle,’ painted a stale winkle colour 


and hemmed in incongruously by great blocks of flats. Ivy had not noticed 
it—why should she?—but to Sally there seemed a deliberate patient guile 
about it, of a piece with whatever eager spell it was that worked threading 
through her veins and twitched her marrow. The light waned, and again 
they went by another dimly curious thing—a narrow hushed courtyard, 
bridged at its lower end by a continuation of the two top stories of the 
buildings that enclosed it, and labelled enigmatically by a signboard: ‘Cite 
Warot!’ What could that mean? wondered Sally. It was a French name, and 
perplexing here.... Ivy, as before, was unobservant, stepping briskly and 
keeping up a cheerful flow of conversation. Sally, preoccupied, barely 
replied. The streets, the chill respectable house-fronts and a snow-boding 
sky seemed sham and secretive, accumulating, behind bricks, clouds, 
masonry, a sly and musing grin. Ahead, the looming mass of some hotel or 
office-pile stood out, crowned with dull fire. She had a rapt, anticipatory 
sense of waiting, coming to a brink. It was as if she witnessed the slow 
spreading of a smile upon a threatening face; as if some secret signal rang 
within her brain. 

“Well, this is it,” said Ivy. They entered one of the large, obsequious- 
porter-guarded blocks of flats, “Wenham Mansions,’ and went up in a lift. 
Ivy’s apartments were spacious and softly carpeted, and their luxurious air 
was a surprise to Sally. Since leaving Finlay she had seen nothing 
comparable to this. There were round-swelling easy chairs, a richly 
upholstered divan, rugs, pictures, shaded lamps and scattered books. 

Ivy, having made tea in an adjoining room, brought it in on a lacquer 
tray and set it on a low table. They talked, fitfully, of one thing and another, 
chiefly about Ivy’s own affairs, though, as before, with that same queer 
avoidance of anything much nearer than eight years ago. Ivy was 
affectionate, resting a hand on 


Sally’s neck as they looked at photographs together,—photographs of Mrs. 
Pound, of the dead and the living sister, of the aquatic and otherwise 
ineffectual Gerald. 

Strangely, as in a kind of dilute semi-nightmare, Sally had the sensation 
of having been here previously, and recently. She felt, with a faint half- 
alarmed yet dreaming start of pseudo-recognition, as if this were at least the 
second time. 


V 


And, pretty soon—no later than the next day’s twilit dusk—it was the 
second time. Once more, at the same hour, the gloaming sky, the jutting 
roof, the dwarfish ‘Pig & Thistle’ and the still courtyard. Once more, with 
that effect of odd reduplication in each lapsing moment, her timorous 
arrival at the door of Wenham Mansions, the respectful porter, her decorous 
ascent within the blameless lift. 

Tonight, however, Ivy Pearl had company. She was not, as she explained 
hurriedly when Sally entered, actually throwing a party, but some friends 
had dropped in and she had opened a bottle or so of Scotch. Not quite so 
cordial in her welcome as she had been yesterday, Wiggy was wearing 
black satin pyjamas cut with a sun back, and her bared arms and neck 
looked very white and pretty. Her face, on the other hand, was flushed and 
her hair in something of a touzle. Voices behind her, as she opened the 
door, were loud and raucous. 

Again, the opulently furnished living-room struck upon Sally, queerly, 
with a sort of chill. Such intimations of comparative luxury gave her, for 
one thing, certainly, a dull oppressive sense of her own poverty and 
shabbiness, yet there was more—a vague unspoken more—in it than that. 
Two bold-eyed girls, when introduced to her, acknowledged her presence 
perfunctorily and then instantly returned to boisterous discussion of 
somebody named ‘Peg’ who had been pinched, and charged with (it was 
quickly manifest) infanticide. 

“Didn’ any one try an’ ’elp ’er, then, w’en she got bail?” indignantly 
demanded one of the girls whom Wiggy had called, simply, ‘Trixie.’ She 
was modishly dressed in clinging red crepe, and the mink coat she had been 
wearing hung over her chair. As all her gestures had an affected 
fastidiousness and she might, 


at first glance, have passed for a young woman accustomed to wealth and 
fashion, her way of speech and the topic of conversation seemed, with her 
elegant appearance, somewhat incongruous. 

“ “°Elp ’er. Oh, yes!” retorted her companion, a black-eyed young lady 
whose Spanish-looking ear-rings swung wide whenever she turned her 
head. “A Salvarsan Army jane an’ a flat-footed policewoman pounced on 
er, moment she come out.” 


“Shes not twenty-five, any’ow,” Trixie pronounced consolingly; and 
“No; itll be Borstal f’r ’er ...,” the brunette shruggingly agreed. 

Sally had remained silent. The room and the three other girls —the 
whole environment—produced in her a kind of stage-fright. 

“Here’s a drink,” Wiggy proffered. “Don’t you feel well or something? 
Why, your forehead’s burning ...!” 

Wiggy’s curly cropped hair flared in an aureole around her baby face, 
framing eyes that were brilliant but abstracted. 

“A bit of a headache,” Sally answered her. 

The air was close. Having flung up a window, and with her red-heeled 
mules slapping on her naked feet, Ivy, in the flaunting semi-nudity of her 
‘hostess’ pyjamas, trotted out of the room, while Trixie and her friend, their 
attention abruptly diverted, hushed their loud chatter and regarded Sally 
with polite smiles which were inquisitive and obscurely hostile. 

Presently Wiggy returned, holding something in her closed hand. 

“You do look rummy, but here’s what’Il put you right.” 

“What are those tablets?” asked Sally. 

“Oh, ... sort of aspirin. You’ ll feel better soon.... That’s it.” 

Sally swallowed the two white tablets, washing them down with whisky. 
She sat now by the partly open window, inhaling the chill flavour of the 
dusk, which carried her back immediately in fancy to her walk, an hour 
previously, along silent streets from the Bakerloo. What it was that had 
excited her she did not know, yet its itching influence remained and stirred 
in her. Something. ... Something abroad out there that had been at once 
prim and stealthy, like a hidden mockery, something in the whole look of 
the district that had struck upon her as covertly derisive, a bland elaborate 
blasphemy. Up here, the lavishly appointed room denied it, though not 
quite. Her throat was dry but her head ached less. 


She had got up this morning with a slight cold and, noticing a faint 
yellowish gummy line on her lower lip, had been afraid she was going to 
have a sore there. For this reason, and for fear too that her breath mightn’t 
be absolutely right, she had been a shade embarrassed in Ivy’s and the 
others’ company and glad to take a seat away from them. 

“There,” repeated Ivy, “you’ll feel better soon. You do already, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, I do. Lots.” 


Outside, the dusk deepened, and inside, where it was so light and 
different, Sally sat without saying anything, not caring, while the others 
chattered. Yes, she did feel better. And, after all, nothing was going to 
happen. Why should it? Half relieved, half disappointed, she was putting on 
coat and hat to leave when an electric bell buzzed startlingly, three times. 

“Whoever can that be?” said Ivy in a vexed tone which did not sound 
quite genuine. Her plump little buttocks oscillating under the satin sheath of 
her trousers, she shuffled into the small entrance lobby and admitted some 
one. Trixie and Black-eyes exchanged glances. “’Is Nobs, that is!” Trixie 
exploded under her breath,—and, though the intonation was derisive, the 
two girls, all at once, looked sobered and respectful. “Oh ... you!” Sally 
heard Ivy exclaim outside. “Why, of course. Come on in!” The room door 
reopened, and Ivy returned, escorting the ‘some one’ with a coy deference 
appropriate to a celebrity. “Sally, this is Mr. Towers. Mervyn, this is a 
friend of mine, Miss Marchmont.” 

For the barest fraction of a second Sally drew back and hesitated before 
offering him her hand. It was not so much (she told herself afterwards) that 
she was scared of the man they called ‘King 0’ Nobshill’ as that she was 
afraid of something that he seemed to bring in with him. Her imagination 
played her a ridiculous trick. He had come, she fancied, out of Cité Warot, 
for hadn’t she, now that she remembered it, seen him leaning against a wall 
in there as she went by? How preposterous, and of course she hadn’t! Yet 
his arrival had followed so aptly, as a kind of mockingly confuting ‘oh, 
won ¢ it then?’ upon her decision that ‘nothing was going to happen’ that it 
had an unreasonably sinister effect. It threw her back, at once, into the 
queer excited mood aroused by the hushed streets and dimming wintry sky 
—a mood which he appeared somehow to focus and to represent. This was 


something of the same feeling—cold, terrible, far-away—something of the 
feeling she had had in Burslem, that afternoon when she had met her father! 
Why’? 

Next moment her alarm, if it had been alarm, abated. The 
melodramatically pseudonymic Mr. Towers seemed innocuous. “How-de 
do?” he had said, bending over her hand with a sort of mincing scrape. His 
voice was mincing too, low but reedy, disengaging itself from his broad 
chest and bullish throat in a foolishly affected, ‘tweedling’ way. It was a 
soft yet exaggeratedly distinct voice, with a probing, teasing quality that 


reminded her, somewhat absurdly, of a very fine wire,—like a hair-spring 
or the ‘cat’s whisker’ of a crystal radio set. 

And now, conflictingly with her temporary disparagement of him, she 
understood why his appearance had caused such a flutter in the group. Of 
course! ‘King 0’ Nobshill.’ ... A real ‘bad man.’ A real one! Her agitation 
again increasing, she felt a sort of elation, trrumph—as if this meeting were 
a species of revenge. For what would Bertie, with his smart little-boy ideas 
of going to the dogs, have said to some one who was ‘somebody,’ a 
criminal who had the small-fry—the ex-Litho kind—under his thumb! Oh, 
yes, she thought,—she’d show them! Or she could. She could show Bertie 
and ex-Litho, with their petty secrets and their paltry plots! 

“Oh, no ... don’t go, Sally,” Ivy had said. “Take off your things, do, and 
sit down.” 

“Well, just a minute. I must go then, really.” She removed her hat but not 
her coat. Ivy had opened more whisky, and the ‘King o’ Nobshill’ had 
lowered himself gingerly (he had something wrong with one foot, which 
dragged slightly) into an easy chair, vacated by Trixie. “Been going the 
rounds?” he asked Sally in a casual, conversational tone. “He, he.... We all 
have to go the rounds....” She had no idea what he meant, but gave a 
noncommittal smile in answer to his fixed and furrowed one. He was a 
rather stupid man, she tried to think, and ugly too. His light kinky har, 
deeply lined brow and ruffled lips were repulsive, and what Ivy could see 
in him goodness only knew. For of course, Sally reflected with a fugitive 
matter-of-factness that seemed instantly incongruous, some situation of 
‘that’ sort existed. Ivy had admitted, by implication, that she was kept, and 
Mr. Towers, pretty evidently, did the keeping. It was funny how, 


with both of them going, though separately, to the caffs, he had been 
unknown to Gertie. 

Talk, after a few minutes, had languished. While it lasted it had been 
unspontaneous and banal, and now an uneasy silence ensued. Mr. Towers, 
dressed in a suit of oyster-grey and reclining limply in his chair, took his 
whisky from Wiggy as a man accustomed to homage. Dominating the 
situation, he made no effort to ‘improve’ it. Though not addressing Sally 
again directly, he had continued with a foolish concentration to regard her. 
His fervent, frozen smile was mask-like, faintly quizzical, and gave his face 
some odd resemblance to the puckered countenance of an old woman. Sally 


grew nervous under his scrutiny, and presently, as it was not relaxed, 
resentful. What was he doing? His eyes did not quite meet hers, yet his 
gaze was certainly fixed upon her. Suddenly, with a glow of embarrassment 
and anger, she realised it,—he had been staring, all this time, in slow 
deliberation, at her mouth. 

“Why haven’t you been around this week?” demanded Wiggy, jealously 
intercepting the stare, and poutingly attracting his notice to herself by 
drawing a footstool to his feet and huddling upon it, where she appeared to 
be all curls, large intense eyes fixed on his, and bare back and shoulders 
exhibited for his benefit. 

“Eh?” Towers glanced towards her absently. 

Sally’s half voluptuous dread had abruptly become a definite fear. She 
got up, flustered and ashamed. “I must go ... thanks awfully ... yes ... so 
long, Ivy.... Good-night....”» She had her loan from Queenie, she reminded 
herself, and she was leaving Mrs. Prunt’s. She’d better try to do it this 
evening.... 

Towers, with heavy celerity, rose also. “Not going?” he said. Did she 
merely imagine that his silly tones now had a horrible, gibing archness? 

“Ye-es,” she stammered. “ ’Fraid I must ... it’s rather ... it’s late, you 
know.” Her voice was trembling. 

“Allow me—,” Towers suggested. “I’d just dropped in for a minute. 
P’r’aps I can take you....” 

Wiggy was climbing to her feet. “Oh, must you ... so soon, Sally?” But 
her stare was bright with accusation and she did not sound regretful. 

Forgetting farewells to the others, Sally limped rapidly towards the door. 
She had made no polite reply to Towers’ offer to accompany 


her and was now in such a panic that she vaguely imagined herself to be 
eluding him until, stopping to ring for the lift, she was made aware, by a 
light touch on her arm, of his insinuating presence at her side. 

“Not trying to run away from me?” he asked. “He, he ...,” and he threw 
back his head in a laugh made tolerant at her expense. 

He had caught her elbow firmly, though not at all indecorously but, 
indeed, in what might have been assumed a protective manner. “Far to go?” 
he enquired. 

“No,” Sally said faintly. Melting in submission to her dread, she felt, to 
her own mortified surprise, suddenly weak and ‘dithery.’ Of the expression 


of shrewd lenience in his ambiguous deep-sunken eyes she could make 
nothing, but, in a flash, the moment had declared itself as critical, a 
question-mark. Despite her fear, it was, moreover, with a certain odd relief 
that she now realised it as such, knowing already ‘in her very bones’ how 
she would answer it. My God, she thought, what rot! He stood there, his 
hand still on her arm, smiling at her. 

What utter rot! And if she must be the young girl who took (not for the 
first time) the wrong turning, why take it, repetitiously, in lunatic 
perversity, with him? Yet it was hardly so much Mr. Towers, whom with his 
tweedling voice and scraping step she rather loathed, as some far more 
insidious enchantment of the night that, before this, had laid its spell on her. 
Something for which he could not be given all the credit stole out, 
obscurely, from him and drew close. Something ... more subtle and beyond 
his guess, that importuned her self-relinquishment to a delicious violation. 
It was like—almost like her operation for appendicitis long ago at 
Lotteshunt when she was going under ether. Should she or shouldn’t she? 
Heads, tails; heads, tails.... Let’s toss for it! What utter rot! and, oh, yes, 
she could be shrewd as well. She wasn’t committing herself to a great deal; 
not necessarily. He had merely asked, presumably, to see her home. So why 
all these exaggerated premonitions? What utter rot! But by this, her heart 
admitted, she had yielded. She couldn’t resist— because, at the same time, 
she wanted to and didn’t want to.... 

It’s Bertie’s fault! she thought vaguely and rather wildly as she 
descended with Towers in the lift. It’s Bertie’s fault! And to herself, 
anyhow, this explained everything. Why shouldn’t it? He 


and ex-Litho, with their bloody secret understanding, had got along without 
her well enough! 


VI 


Down there is East, she dimly could remember thinking once, and, 
though no longer sure just when and why, she recognised as wonted and 
familiar a chill sense of almost rapturous abandonment to fate in making no 
demur at Towers’ urgent proclamation that she was to come with him to 
dinner. I can probably get money from him, if I go about it properly, she 


told herself. Rallying an as yet incipient hardness, she had determined to 
live up to the example set by Wiggy and her friends. 

And yet this facing of her dire necessity had only been the rational 
excuse for something far less practical and reasonable. Serve Bertie right! 
was the refrain re-echoing in her mind throughout the evening. The very 
fact that Towers, when amorous, repelled her sickeningly seemed but to 
make more sure her planned revenge. A crook! A real bad man! she had 
gloated over and over, in the confusion she deliberately produced by too 
much drinking. And as for corkage, Bertie’s great ideal—Towers could 
spend as if he were the Prince of Wales! She’d seen his flat ...! 

It was his coldness, possibly, which ‘fascinated’ her, if you came down 
to it. Coldness and, to be frank, brutality. For he had, actually, all that poor 
little Bertie had aspired to and could not attain! Bertie, who’d thrown 
himself into her lap that day and cried heartbrokenly—heartbreakingly— 
about his mother! Oh, Gawd, oh, Gawd, she had his number now! 

Towers had driven her to the corner of Prah Road and set her down 
there, making himself scarce at once. But he expected to see her again ... 
and maybe she would see him ... if this didn’t ... if Bertie didn’t find out 
about this. Because, and after all, she wasn’t sure that she could tell him ... 
yet. 


Vi 


Walking along ‘Peidi’s’ Road, and, of a sudden, unreasonably depressed, 
she tried her best to cheer up. She had, for once, brought herself to the point 
of gold-digging, and Towers had given her five pounds. Hip, hip hooray! 
Why not? Oh, Hell, 


why not? Her move could be effected now without the slightest fear of 
running short,—and on a margin! 

And, anyhow, ex-Litho had vamoosed. Thank Gawd for that! 

She entered, went into her room. About to throw herself limply on the 
bed, she halted. There had been something ... something ... rather horrible 
in letting Towers.... She closed her mental eyes. Yet, just the same, if 
Bertie ever found it out—oh, she’d be bloody glad! 

Abruptly, she stiffened in dismay, and stared. What could that mean— 
that object lying in the ash-tray there? It was the butt-end of a cigar. She 


had noticed it immediately because the ash-tray was on a small table near 
the bed, and she gazed at it now in a sickening suspicion which deepened 
presently into an as sickening certainty. Bertie never smoked cigars, but her 
father sometimes did. Ex-Litho had come back. 

“Wos that?” said Mrs. Prunt. Sally had ascended immediately to the 
landlady’s apartments and knocked at her door. Mrs. Prunt had apparently 
been dozing, and stood gaping owlishly, in her knickers. ““Wos that? Oh.... 
Oh, yes, your dad’s back. Why yes, he’s back. He come back ... lessee.... 
He come back day-bfore yesday... 

“Oh ... said Sally. “Thanks. I only wanted to be sure.... Thanks... 

“Welcome,” said Mrs. Prunt, slowly closing the door. “ ’Ot this evenin’, 
ent it? Inside, I mean, with the gas-fire. I was just ’avin’ a lay-down... 

Sally returned, stricken, to her own quarters. The day before yesterday! 
And she had glimpsed, behind the portly form of Mrs. Prunt, several 
unmistakable tokens of male habitation,—of cohabitation. A pair of shoes 
which were definitely ex-Litho’s; a stick and a bowler hat which might or 
might not be his. 

Mrs. Prunt, as Sally had discovered a good while ago, was by way of 
being a ‘semi-professional’ and not above receiving a select class of 
gentleman caller in her rooms at night, presumably in exchange for a 
material recompense. Ex-Litho’s status also might be merely the transitory 
one of ‘visitor,’ but it didn’t appear likely, since he had been up there 
secretly two days already. The landlady’s manner, in admitting this, had 
wavered between simpering confused elation and rather lame bravado, 
suggesting strongly a more permanent arrangement. Exactly what his 
reasons 


could have been for going into hiding, as it seemed, and keeping everybody 
except ‘Adelaide’ in ignorance of his return Sally had no idea. 

It was the limit. He was the limit,—an ecnop, or a kind of one. Poncing, 
or sort of poncing, upon Mrs. Prunt. 

Well, that didn’t matter, particularly. What did matter to Sally was that 
he was here again and that she had been a fool, imagining herself so simply 
rid of him. 


BOOK NINE 


MAULEVERERS DECEASED 


CHAPTER ONE 
I 


NICKING things from the stores was easy, provided you thought it so, 
and until something abruptly rattled you and proved the contrary. 
“Beginner’s luck.” 

Patterson’s, where she sold dress lengths and head-linings, had never 
been very congenial, and upon Alias-Nolan’s coming in there drunk one 
afternoon her goose was cooked. He lounged, with precarious nonchalance, 
over her counter, his eyes rapt and glassy, and his feet gracefully 
intertwined like Tishy’s,—or like a nancy’s, which was funny, for him! “Be 
g-good g-girl,” he exhorted her. “Don’ deny y’old father. B’fore the cock 
crows thrice. ... Be g-good g-girl ...!” 

This incident rendered Sally unpopular, and when odds and ends began 
to be missing she was accused of stealing them. All right; to hell with 
Patterson’s! She left the same week—and now perhaps she jolly well would 
steal! 

The February Sales rush was on—an excellent time to start. “You come 
round with me and watch,” Gertie said. In Harridge & Snellworthy’s a lot 
of extra amateur saleswomen had been engaged temporarily, but were still 
too few to cope with the crowd. Indeed, since they wore no special 
uniform, you had only to be without a hat and coat and look sufficiently 
distracted to be mistaken for one of them. Gertie, however, had not 
prepared for this new idea, and for the moment decided to dispense with it 
and reserve it for a future occasion. Sally ambled around with her, though 
‘ambling’ was hardly the word, in such a crush. Gertie was so dexterous 
that Sally herself could scarcely catch her in the act. They spent about ten 
minutes in Harridge & Snellworthy’s, making two small genuine purchases, 
and then went on to another shop. 

Here their rdles were reversed. Sally, her heart thumping, walked hither 
and thither for a while, unable to take the plunge, but finally abstracted a 
couple of flimsy embroidered handkerchiefs. How very original! she 
thought inanely. Of course, it would be just handkerchiefs! But anyhow, the 
die was cast. She 


felt a horrible stab of fear. The theft had been clumsy. Had she been seen? 
Apparently not. She proceeded to the next counter and stole—now she was 
going it!—a pair of gloves. That, she imagined (although Gertie undeceived 
her later) was more neatly done. It seemed no harder than falling off a log. 
Thrilling with half-scared elation, she was faintly surprised when Gertie 
gave her a warning glance and moved towards an exit. Sally was frightened 
again. Clearing out was the nervy part of it. If a floorwalker or house 
detective had rumbled you he would wait till you reached the door, and 
then have you pinched. But they emerged, unchallenged, into Oxford 
Street, with their booty. 

So she was a shoplifter; Public Enemy number 93764. Hooray, she 
thought, I’m a shoplifter, though she was not very clear as to why she was 
pleased. This might have happened any time during the last year, and 
wasn’t particularly significant,—by no means the ‘thin end of the wedge,’ 
for instance. They celebrated mildly in a pub off Orchard Street and then 
separated. “Enough for today,” said Gertie; but she had other fish to fry. 

Sally continued foolishly excited. Getting toot from men by going ‘on 
the game’ was a sordid business, whereas shoplifting, in comparison, was 
an almost ladylike occupation. For the first time in many months she felt a 
returning glow of animation, even, it seemed to her, a kind of self-respect. 


II 


Her father’s disappearance and return were destined to be typical 
phenomena—the first of an extended series of such exits and back-stairish 
entrances. She had guessed then that it would be so, and so it duly proved. 

During the several months that had elapsed between the five-pound 
Towers night and now, not much had happened that could be reckoned 
hopeful or inspiring. Remaining only a few days with Mrs. Prunt, ex-Litho 
had set off once more ‘on business.’ Before his departure, however, Sally 
had had it out with him and Bertie both. Relatively flush with Towers’ gift 
and Queenie’s three pounds loan, she might have left Prah Road 
immediately, but hadn’t done so. Bertie had made an embarrassed 
reappearance the next evening—which was as good as saying (though he 
averred he had been down in the country seeing his mother and 


had had no idea that Sally was trying to find him) that he had known all 
along. In the five minutes téte a téte she had with him while ex-Litho was 
busied in the next room, she accused him sotto voce of exactly what she 
fancied really had occurred. He answered her constrainedly with flat 
denials and she could see that he was in a fury with her. Ex-Litho himself, 
of course, had treated his mysterious absence as a joke. He had told Mrs. 
Prunt ... hadn’t wished Sally to be worried ... something had come up. ... 
And he had winked at her, his eyes appealing, asking to be forgiven. It was 
no explanation. And here were Nolan, Bertie, again thick as thieves,—or 
Bertie pretended to be, for his scared air and evident intention to propitiate 
her father hadn’t altered. Obviously, Bertie’s placating mood of the moment 
included exhibition of a feigned (or was it genuine?) indifference to her. 

I won’t endure it; 1 won’t stand it! Sally thought, sulking before them 
and feeling almost ill. She would have the impulse to flaunt in Bertie’s face 
what had happened between her and Towers —and then the impulse would 
die. It was no use. Bertie, where she was concerned, was beyond jealousy. 
She might just as well never have humiliated herself. 

But had defiance of Bertie been the whole reason for her behaviour? 
Somehow she half wanted to believe herself a bit ‘infatuated’ with Towers. 
Get money exactly when and where you could, at all events! And there was 
no bunk about Towers. He claimed that he had known her well by sight for 
a long while— seen her a score of times in the old Pit. Not absolutely 
swallowing that, she felt disturbed. Her vanity, abruptly, itched for 
something which might indicate that she possessed a special interest for 
Towers; that she was more than a mere insignificant chance item in his 
bloody harem—the harem which she had at least suspected! 

However, Towers, when she had tried, too eagerly, upon her own 
initiative, to seek him out, had gone,—and Wiggy also. For well over four 
months she could find neither hide nor hair of them, and, in default of 
anything less wounding to her pride, had held the job at Patterson’s,—and 
worse. 


Il 


Casting her mind back, and trying not to brood on Mr. Mauleverer 
(which was somehow dangerous), she could recall, dejectedly, 


the various shifts to which, thanks to her father, Bertie, and the momentary 
but disastrous Winship, she had been reduced. 

Still unable to dance, she had held, briefly, a wretched job in an Arts and 
Crafts shop; a slightly better-paid one selling wicker-work in the West End 
Distributing Depot of Lady Sweetgall’s Cautionary Refuge for the Unsaved 
Blind; and, a bit earlier, ten days or so before the Christmas rush, had 
signed on in sheer desperation for a perfectly preposterous stunt—sticking 
implausible gilt, green or crimson lacquered fruits around the edges of 
small Japanesey ‘gift’ trays. Because she stuck the fruits all cock-eyed on 
two gross of trays she had been swiftly fired—and felt rather glad. 

What else? Now and again she had encountered Cyril, who, having it 
fixed firmly in his noddle that, on account of what she sometimes let him 
do, he was ‘responsible for’ her, had forced five pounds upon her—spent 
long since. Occasionally, also, had come alleviating and more honest 
guineas from the breezy Saltyre. Instead, however, of devouring Cruncho 
Rusks, Sally was shown applying Urquhart’s Unexcelled ‘U-topian’ or ‘U- 
phoric’ Unguent to her face. For a short while she had put up, in what 
proved but a valedictory manner, at the ‘Theatre Girls’,’ Soho.... 

Meanwhile, ex-Litho, even when not actually present, was at least ‘in 
the offing,’ still ambiguously ‘cruising.’ FIlc was away again, and back— 
away and back once more. 


IV 


Strange tales concerning him were current in the Pit and other caffs. 

“Wot’s Naughty Nat up to now?” 

“Bein’ naughty. Sellin’ trouser-buttons....” 

“Sellin’ atherletic straps ahtside the Adelphi Arches!” 

“Or travellin’ in ’Erculoids.” 

“ °R’s yeller. ’E’s a split, too. A ‘clean ole man,’ that’s ’ow ’e’ll end up. 
That’s all ’e’s fit for...” 

“Yus, but ’e di’n reckon so, way ’e useter talk, did ’e? Way ’e talked ’e 
was a muckin’ masterpiece. "Member that ’e was tellin’ us abaht, ’ow ’e 
settled a screw an’ that? Hoh yus, ’e was the wizard all right; ’e was the 
nightshaker!”’ 


Sally would try in vain not to listen. The voices went on in a raucous 
drone behind her, or else, upon supposedly not-till-that-moment recognition 
of her, two yards off, hushed in a mock abashment. Ex-Litho,—what a 
thing, what a poor tail-drooped mongrel cur to own as ‘Dad’! She 
remembered, with nausea, a time when he had vanished from their gaff in 
Berstead Street for an entire month, and the rumours that his absence set 
afloat. Even Bertie, though in mere malice probably, had affected inability 
to contradict them. She’d better hear the latest. 

“ “Inside’?” she had demanded, looking round at him from her mirror. 
“What for, in heaven’s name, and for how long?” Bertie had told her, 
shrugging, and Sally, turning from him swiftly, had gone on brushing her 
hair. 

Next week, she had shared rooms in Berwick Street with Gertie. If dear 
Papa had really been convicted of—of that offence, she must have guts 
enough at last to break with him—and stick to it. Apart from the fact that 
Gertie’s brother, Harry, proved a nuisance by trying to make love to her, 
Sally had got on pretty well in Berwick Street till ‘Dad’ turned up—which 
he did, promptly, on the first Sunday morning after his ‘release.’ Tracing 
her had doubtless been quite easy, but Harry, refusing to admit him and 
with the idea of doing Sally a service, had rowed with him and blacked his 
eye. “Doesn’t want me, doesn’t she?” said ex-Litho. “Perhaps not. That’s 
for her to say. But if she doesn t want me there may be one she knows of ’II 
regret it. I put it up to her.... And if I see ‘Room to Let’ in the window and 
want to pay, say, half a crown a night for it, week in advance, why should I 
be prevented? I put that up to you, Ma’am....” 

The landlady, to whom his last question was addressed, closed with him 
as soon as the money was produced. She had probably heard about what he 
had been sent to the Scrubbs for, and in the ordinary way would not have 
considered him a desirable tenant, but, on the other hand, her rents were 
constantly being bilked and he was offering double her usual charge for a 
distinctly incommodious attic. “All right,” she had said, glaring defiance at 
Gertie whose own rent was badly in arrears. “All right, Mister. Come on 
in... 

He had done so, installing himself vindictively, and doggedly staying 
out the week. At the end of that period, since his morose presence rendered 
relations with Gertie uncomfortably strained, 


Sally and he had left Berwick Street for a gaff near Seven Dials. 

Gertie was very peeved, especially about her brother’s being made to 
look a fool. “He’s case-oh on you, ” she had reproached. 

Well, he might be, but Sally didn’t want him, particularly. Or anybody 
else inside this bloody joint.... She looked around her in a vague disgust. 
Why did she come here, then? She didn’t know. 


V 


People would loom, change, fade and melt away, kaleidoscopically, both 
in the Flea-Pit and in Little Paul’s—as also in an East End dive of even 
shadier repute, the ‘Tin Mine.’ Appearing, staying round a day, a week or 
month, then vanishing completely for a while, they would turn up again, 
with fresh strange tales to tell or with fresh versions of outworn ones. They 
were an odd assortment, and their stories often picturesque enough, if 
sordidly. 

There was Tinker Mack (Cowcaddens, Borstal and the ’Ville) who had 
deserted from the Army and now sold smutty postcards and other 
pornographia sent over to him in seed catalogues from Holland. There was 
the huge-nosed Snitchy Prince (Winchester and Balliol, 1f you believed 
him) still sporting a faded Old Wykehamist tie, who lived in one of the 
Euston brothel hotels when he was in funds and in one of the L. C. C. 
lodging-barracks when he wasn’t. Nobody knew how the Prince got his 
money, but recently, in the confusion of a sugar-fight, he had been relieved 
of twenty nicker which he had unwisely flashed when tight. There was a 
‘Little Tich’ (there always is) whose fourteen shilling dole supplemented by 
what he could make on the book game enabled him to apportion his nights, 
in the unfavourable ratio of five to two, between the meagre warmth 
obtained by hanging over baker-shop gratings and the comparative luxury 
of a kip-house, and who, like certain horses known as ‘roarers,’ breathed (it 
was solemnly reported) ‘through a choob.’ Few, indeed, of the caff’s 
habitués had ever seen the ‘silver spout’ reputedly inserted in his neck, yet 
fewer still would be so heartless as to cast doubt on such a title to 
distinction. 

And there were many more.... In a kind of repetitious dream they passed 
and repassed, drifted in and drifted out again. Sally, though listening to 


them mechanically when they spoke, refused to credit them with actual life. 
Their apparent unreality reflected 


her own dubious and unstable state of mind. Limbo was where she dwelt; 
they too, it seemed. She had small interest in them or their affairs. 

More really, clearly, she could hear, in memory, the tones of Bertie’s 
voice as he addressed her father, rallyingly yet in faint malice: “One night 
with Venus, Sir; three years with Mercury.” She had half fancied then that 
her two menfolk might be on the point of falling out, but the event, to date, 
had proved her wrong. 


CHAPTER TWO 


I 


THAT had been not so long after Towers’ disappearance from the 
picture. A late January Sunday, in particular, stood out. 

“Ruins?” ex-Litho had exclaimed derisively in answer to a mild 
suggestion of Elijah’s. “What if there are? Who wants to see them?” 

Sally and her father were living in the Waterloo Bridge Road right in die 
midst of a series of rehearsal rooms for acrobats and gymnasts, and Elijah 
Parcus was one of the ‘De Rojack Family,’ of which the other members 
were named Paul and Mercy. Ex-Litho had struck up acquaintance with the 
De Rojacks about a week ago, and hit it off with them remarkably well, for 
him, but this afternoon he was in an evil temper. Beginning, latterly, to 
display valetudinarian tendencies, he was bothered over the little sores on 
his cheeks and a few more serious things besides, and had sought Bertie’s 
medical advice, calling forth, in reply, the Mercury and Venus jest. 

“Who wants to sec them?” he repeated. “Ruins!” 

For some unrecollected reason, Sally, her father and Elijah had 
tramridden complicatedly south-eastwards, somehow bringing up 
eventually near the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum at Peckham and from that 
point proceeding up the Old Kent Road on foot. 

“Oh well,” importuned Mr. Parcus diffidently, “now we’re so close.... 
That’s it, right ’ere,—Avondale Square....” 

Sally and ex-Litho, following, stared at the weed-grown mounds of 
debris and scattered chunks of masonry. Of three houses, one had its 
basement and ground floor relatively intact; one consisted of a few feet of 
wall and a wretched ‘garden’ of nettles, and the other was just a heap of 
bricks and rubble piled up between the front railings and the area steps. The 
eyesore, while visible from where they were now standing by a church in 
the centre of the square, was screened to some extent by hoardings, almost 
equally unsightly and bearing the notice: TO LET. 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY CITY SURVEYOR, GUILD-HALL, E.C.2. 
“Twelve year an’ over,” mused Mr. Parcus fondly, “since them bombs 
was dropped, an’ they ain’t done a ’an’sturn about clearin’ away the mess. 


Well, you can’ deny it’s a sight, like, any’ow... 

“No ...,” said ex-Litho. “No, no, I dont deny. Parcus, you put me to 
shame. It is a sight.... Makes me think of poor—of poor Thurza, Sally.... 
One o’ the very best....” 

His mood, from being contentious, had become maudlin. At a pub, 
during the last ten minutes before two o’clock, he had knocked back five 
double whiskys on an empty stomach. Sally had only had a single, but 
previously she had drunk the best part of half a bottle secretly at ‘home.’ 
Seldom in her life had she felt so utterly miserable, and now ex-Litho’s 
solicitous presence at her elbow, his banal comments, his reference to 
Thurza before Parcus, filled her with delirious exasperation. If he said one 
thing more ... did one thing more ... to torture her by breathing, by 
existing, She would ...! She did not complete the expression of her 
intentions, even to herself, and when, at last, they were walking off, she 
found it difficult to meet his glance. Some instinct told her that she mustn’t 
let him read her feeling—though the warning was obscure. 

While she was viewing the sordid confusion of the long-ago bombed 
square, her throat had constricted with sobs she was determined to 
suppress, yet, once away from the scene, loathing of her father dominated 
sentiment, and she was, of a sudden, unnaturally elated—almost happy. It 
seemed better to hate him, better and more—more decent.... 

“Pity it’s Sunday,” said ex-Litho mournfully. ““No pubs open till seven, 
and another drink would have done you good, Sally. Haven’t seen you so 
down in the mouth for weeks. I understand, though—wears on your 
feelings. Poor Thurza and all that!” 

Sally stopped in the road, and, wheeling to face him, gave him a look 
she knew he would think mad. “You leave me alone!” she cried breakingly. 
“T want some peace! Get the hell out of here!” her own violence alarmed 
and startled her. 

And ex-Litho had no retort. He stared at her dejectedly, shocked. “Why, 
Sally, why ...,” he stammered at last, “when I was only doing my best to 


“To hell with your bloody best!” Sally almost shouted at him; 


and she rushed on, humiliated to realise that she had screamed at him in 
public, where people were passing, yet triumphant, too, over her bold 
exhibition of independence. 


Neither ex-Litho nor the dumbfounded Elijah attempted to follow her. 
Swept by a wave of unreasonable terror, and feeling the scream preparing 
again in her throat, she rushed blindly up the first turning. 


II 


Entering another road, she encountered buses, of which she boarded one 
at random. At the moment she was urged to escape not only ex-Litho, but 
everybody—herself most of all. Whenever she caught a glance fixed upon 
her she thought: Do I Jook as if I had that sort of dad? 

And she would remember Towers, the recollection of her escapade with 
him bringing, invariably, the same obscure assuagement to vanity. Nobody 
can hurt me now ... I suppose ... she decided vaguely. 

Loathing the bus, she alighted, tramped about. I'll go to—to the 
cemetery again, she thought. As if her morbidity were precious and must be 
fed lest it vanish in a duller sanity. But the cemetery was too far away and 
she abandoned the idea. 

None the less, as at last she gave up all attempts at ‘flight’ and made her 
way towards ‘home,’ her thoughts ran moodily upon the graveyard and on 
Phil. Of that, as well—Phil’s death—her father had somehow had advance 
cognizance, and now, in what approached a frenzy of resentment, she was 
inclined to lay all her misfortunes at his door. For all she knew, he might 
even, somehow, have been responsible for Phil’s death. No, of course, that 
was silly, but still... And Mr. Finlay.... It would serve ex-Litho right if 
she.... God damn him, p’r’aps she would.... 

Reaching the Waterloo Bridge Road gaff, she halted on the landing. 

Yes, her father was back, and Bertie, she could hear, was there as well, 
talking to him. 

She walked in on them. Bertie too, she thought. Him too! Him, sitting 
there as large as life and tossing off a glass of her father’s beer. Him! 

Ex-Litho was rising at her entrance, and Bertie also, without 


grace to be very polite, uncrossed his legs and made a movement toward 
standing. 

“Do you know where I’ve been?” she demanded in high-pitched 
accusation. “Do you know where I’ve been?” 

“No. Where?” Unprepared for her manner, they were alarmed. 


Sally bit her lips, marched over to the bed, tossed her hat on the coverlet 
and sat on the bed’s edge. Ex-Litho and Bertie, mouths half-open to 
question her, were still waiting, holding their glasses arrestedly. 

But Sally had at least partially recovered. “Oh well,” she lied, in a tight, 
dry, indifferent tone, “it doesn’t really matter. I went to—to a cemetery. Mr. 
Finlay’s son’s dead.” She was becoming shrill again. 

“Oh!” It was Bertie. “My gawd, you gave us quite a fright!” It was as if 
he had exclaimed: “So that’ all it was!” 

“I could have told you that before,” ex-Litho remarked at length, 
hesitantly. 

“You could have told—!” Sally sprang up. Indignation, again sweeping 
through her unexpectedly, made her feel suffocated. “Then why didnt 
you?” she challenged, looking ex-Litho up and down. “Instead of just— 
hinting!” Yes, I could kill him, she decided, the hurt of his presence as if in 
her eyes. I really ... could ... Ai// him ...! 

“Why, Sally—why ... who’d’ve supposed you’d take it—!” Ex-Litho’s 
expression had become mean with suspicion and injury. “Why, you 
might’ve read it in the papers easily yourself. 7 never thought it’d be such a 
—such a bloody tragedy to you! Finlay himself’s in Europe. Been there for 
months in fact; so I believe....” 

Sally got up haughtily, walked back into ex-Litho’s room, slammed the 
door after her and turned the key. 

She had fled here to cry, and now that she was alone (for her father and 
Bertie, after rapping and calling once or twice, had left her to her own 
devices) the tears came, stingingly. But they were less relieving tears of 
grief than tears of bitter rage. 

Next day—and of course merely to check up on what her father said— 
she went to Emperors Gate. “To Let.” Looking, then, in a telephone 
directory, as she should certainly have had the sense to do before, she found 
a new address, in Pimlico; went there as well. It was evening, and a ‘busy,’ 
suspicious of her 


uneasy reconnoitring, asked her what she was after. “Oh, Finlay,” he said at 
length, mollified by her smile when he had scrutinised her under a street 
lamp. “Finlay.... Won’t find him here, Miss. Place all shut up, as you see, 
and I’m keeping an eye on it. Party’s been gone some months. Gone off 
abroad, I understand... 


So that was that. Ex-Litho’s information was proved accurate. To hell 
with ex-Litho! And with Bertie, too! A vague dream of Machiavellian 
revenge, unlike her, was becoming her preoccupation. 


Il 


Memorable, as well, had been a day on which she let ex-Litho take her 
to her one and only race-meeting, at Newbury. However, although 
something like a partial reconciliation was effected, she was as far as ever 
from relenting towards him in her heart of hearts. Merely, her active and 
immediate resentment had died down. 

Paddington again, on a clear late-February morning, but Sally didn’t feel 
very well. They had watched the special train carrying the Totalisator staff 
draw out at 11.25, and their own train followed it at 11.50. Ex-Litho had 
bought their tickets in a sort of wooden cabin planted near the platform 
barrier. “First class!” Sally had rebuked. “We can’t be Ritzy like that!” Her 
father grinned. “This is on me, isn’t it? And besides it’s lucky. ’ve a good 
thing,—several good things.” 

Ealing, Maidenhead, Reading.... They were alone in the compartment. 
Ex-Litho held out a flask and, after she had drunk, took a long pull at it 
himself. “Not my affair!” he was saying. “ ‘Live and let live.’ /’ve nothing 
against the boy, but... 

“But what,to goodness sake!” asked Sally. She was languid; too languid, 
even, to rally with any energy to Bertie’s defence, looking out of the 
window in a daze. 

“Ah, but ... said ex-Litho. “But ... it’s not my business. Mud sticks. 
That’s my misfortune. I don’t expect you to believe that ve your best 
interests at heart.” 

“All right. You’ve said it. You don t expect it.” 

She continued staring in her daze through the window, thinking of where 
the river broadened, the part of it being left behind 


now. Rushing Newbury wards, they narrowed the stream; but this evening 
they would reapproach its lower reaches where, seen for instance from the 
railway near New Cross, a gruff array of funnels poked above the trees in a 
pair of parks;—occasionally the staid, tranquil masts and spars of a 
windjammer too. Surrey Docks; and the parks actually Southwark and 


Deptford. ... She imagined herself being shown over a steamer by its clean 
simple captain, a Scandinavian, say, fixed in his ideas and very contentedly 
chivalrous. The steamer, smelling of its brown and its white paint, was 
littleish, the size suitable for the opening chapter of a mystery novel, with a 
number of ‘extra’ built-up structures making it quite high in places;—what 
Mr. Mauleverer would call ‘top-hamper,’ or was it ‘upper-works’? Mr. 
Mauleverer, supplanting the Scandinavian, was suddenly the one 
conducting her about the ship, which, also, had changed from a steamer to a 
sailing-vessel. The Lady Macquarrie, at Blackwall. And that, as she 
remembered oh so distinctly, had really happened. Blackwall was farther 
from Ratcliff Causeway than Free Trade Wharf was, yet they had gone 
there once. 

“You dont expect it.” ... But she had not repeated the words. It was 
merely their tailing echo, mixed with the rushing noise of the train. 

Mr. Mauleverer had met a former shipmate, an old man boring into 
something with an augur. This old man had got up slowly, a palm on the 
small of his back, and the two had conversed a few minutes in a stubborn, 
downright manner, but adequately, with mutual respect and comprehension. 
Bertie had been introduced:—“Young hopeful.... Like a young bear; all his 
sorrows to come.” Sally, as well, had shaken hands. She had stood, feeling 
pleased at it, on the Lady Macquarries deck, in her clumsy wind-whipped 
Porcelli frock and clumpy Porcelli boots, watching the cheeky, grubby 
irrepressibles of tugs snouting to and fro with comic self-importance in the 
chop of a weather tide. ‘Joe Poodlers,’ Mr. Mauleverer had called them, or 
‘Rorty Boys,’ in an amused, bluffly indulgent fashion. 

The scene, at this so-different moment, was superimposed on the rattle 
of wheels and the sight of ex-Litho, sitting opposite her in his bowler hat. It 
was something that her and Bertie’s present world knew nothing about, or 
had forgotten the use of. He and she had both fallen away from it with 
astonishing completeness, 


she reflected; from anything that his parents could ever possibly have 
envisaged for either of them. Mauleverers Deceased,—effectively if not, 
since Bertie and his mother were still living, actually. The picture of tugs 
and breeze-cocked water, of stoutly planted Mr. Mauleverer in his baggy 
trousers, baggy coat of greenish black, sprang upon her palely again with a 


last flicker of vividness. “Good-bye,” 1t seemed to be saying to her soberly, 
as it retreated and she let it go. 

“What do you mean, about Bertie?” she half decided to ask ex-Litho, but 
didn’t. The train was slowing, and stopped, before long, at the race-station. 


IV 


Luncheon, in an upstairs room of the stand. Irish stew, then plums and 
rice. The place was staffed by Bertrams. A group of light-blue-uniformed 
R.A.C. men were at the next table. “What I mean is,” said ex-Litho, “that 
he’s well enough up to a point. As long as you don’t mistake him for what 
he isn’t. If you’ve kept your peepers open it’s all right and I need say no 
more. I don’t need to do any more than drop the hint. A word in season. But 
there are several little things....” 

They strolled about the gravelled six-and-sixpenny, which contained its 
own small edition of the main Tote building, men’s conveniences and a 
telegraph booth with writing counters. At the rear of the actual grand-stand 
were a ground-floor bar, a police-office and a Ladies’ Room presided over 
by an ancient female clothed stuffily in the garb (lower orders) of the 


nineties and wearing a very high-crowned derelict black hat. “ Ello, 
Ursula,” a man said to this dame as Sally was coming out. “I’ve been 
an’-—.” The rest was inaudible, but ‘Ursula’ stamped her foot in comic 


scorn. “O-oh yeah!” she yapped derisively. “O-oh yeah ...!”” Somehow 
Sally felt shocked. And there had been inane scribblings on the walls 
within which had depressed and surprised her as much as had the temple’s 
oddly named and mannered vestal. Rejoining ex-Litho, she was oppressed 
and silent. 

Other things were largely lost upon her. Bookies arriving with immense 
brown canvas bags. Bookies already vigourously established on the asphalt 
front and hailing (as affairs like restaurant-menus in wide bannerish brass 
or nickel-plated frames made 


plain) with a peculiarly disproportionate frequency from Croydon, 
Walthamstow.... A bookie throwing boxes of matches to the crowd; 
another starting raucously to bark the odds: “Six to one bar one.... Six to 
one bar one ...!” Wine-waiterishly bechained-and-labelled ‘Turf Adviser’ 
touts; umbrellas, satchels, stools; the gradually denser and more milling 


press.... Her eyes attended yet her mind did not. Instead, and idiotically, it 
dwelt on Mr. Mauleverer, on Bertie and on domestic dragon Ursula, 
tatterdemalion in high-crowned hat, resembling ‘Something that the cat 
brought home’ and calling out ‘O-oh yeah!’ Sally’s brain was numb. Even 
when ex-Litho picked the winner of the first race—and the next—she 
disappointed him by failing to be properly enthusiastic over his success. 

The next hour or two passed similarly in a dream. They sat in the top tier 
of the stand, through the rear windows of which an oblique view of the Tote 
Indicator could be caught. Ex-Litho, though he kept on protesting his 
preference for the flat, was fairly cheerful to begin with, but gradually grew 
morose again in spite of his good luck. And he was lucky for a while. 
Between races, he and Sally queued up outside the paying-out windows at 
the back, admonished with a wheedling belligerence by the tipsters. “And I 
might say, gentlemen, that.... And I might say.... No, it’s not Deben. 
Wouldn’t touch ’im at a million to one. And I might say, gentlemen....” 

In the grand-stand once more, Sally, despite herself, felt a springing of 
interest. This was the big race of the day—the Newbury ’Chase—and her 
father had chanced most of his previous winnings on the result. When 
relatively flush he could be perfectly reckless, backing his fancy to the 
limit, and when out of funds would pawn something or annex any loose 
cash of Sally’s he could lay hands on, passing the money to ‘Young 
Blizzard.’ The Blizzards, old and young, ran a joke-shop in Three Balls 
Road, but while one or other of them remained behind the counter to sell 
cigarette snow and buckling forks and squeaking cigars and detonating 
lipstick (“ ‘Oh, oh,’ she cries ...”), his brother—it would usually be 
Blizzard Junior— pursued the profession of ‘runner’ on a street-corner 
pitch near Sally’s present lodgings. How much of her own and of her 
father’s ‘income’ had vanished in this manner she would never know. 


Just now, ex-Litho was in a queer, superficially hilarious mood. His left 
arm was round Sally’s waist, and though she didn’t appreciate such 
demonstrations of paternal affection she let it stay there. For all his evil past 
there were vestiges of a comic gallantry in his behaviour towards her. 
Wretched as she often was, Sally knew she was still ‘easy to look at,’ and it 
was natural enough perhaps that the old son-of-a-gun should enjoy taking 
her out for a ‘spree’ whether she was his daughter or not. Natural 
enough.... 


“You know, I wasn’ trying to prejudice you against the boy— It’s only 
since he’s taken up with that rum Coleby lot he has ... been taken up, I 
should say.... That’s all, Sally.” 

“Oh, don’t you worry. You’ve your opinion of him and I’ve mine. I’m 
not likely to get them mixed.” 

Her voice, to her own ears, sounded hard, and tired. Casting a glance at 
her father, she noticed, suddenly, how much older he looked. His arm, 
behind her back, was trembling slightly, and his face wore a wistful and 
melted yet excited and harassed expression. He had been drinking pretty 
freely, she reflected, as he always did nowadays whenever he could manage 
it. 

“You see—,” he was recommencing, with an almost alarmed, 
conciliatory intonation, but she cut him short. “Oh, never mind. Keep it 
canned till I pass you the opener. They’re just starting out there, aren’t 
they?” 

“Yes. Let’s go lower down.” 

The horses were lining up, far away. “What are our colours, this time?” 
asked Sally. 

“Blue with grey cap and copper with silver cap. Jubilee Boy and 
Housepride. We’ll be comfy if either— Damn! He’s drawn outside place, 
Housepride has. Number thirteen in a field of thirteen starters. I{——” 

“They ’re off!” Ex-Litho stood tensely staring; uttered, presently, a growl 
of disgust. Housepride was out of it already; hadn’t an earthly. The horses 
thundered past, took the first fence —the second—and soon were distantly 
visible, like toys, stringing, with an appearance of utter lethargy, along the 
far side of the loop. The water jump and a couple of casualties; a second 
curve, and they had entered the straight again. Jubilee Boy, who had 
improved strongly after being in the last pair, was now well in front—was 
leading.... 
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Confused shouts arose. “Jubilee Boy!” “Mominette!” “Flag Day!” “No, 
it’s Jubilee Boy!” “Come on, Jubilee!” “Flag Day!” “Flag Day!” “FLAG 
DAY!” The final duel into which the race resolved itself had ended in the 
victory of Flag Day by a neck. 

Compressing his lips and shrugging, ex-Litho took a couple of cards 
from a pocket and tore them meticulously across. “Come on,” he said in a 
cold but slightly shaken voice, “we may as well vamoose.” 


“What?” said Sally. “Go home? Oh, all right...” 

At the turnstile, however, her father hesitated. “Pity I didn’t back him for 
a place, Jubilee Boy.... But I’ve still five bob, and—and you’ve a bob or so 
maybe. Like to—to stay and risk it on the next?” 

Sally, abruptly very conscious of the few shillings she had tucked into a 
recess of her bag, glanced at him guiltily, rebuked, despite herself, by the 
haggard desperation of his face. 

“Christ!” she exclaimed. “Haven’t you had enough? Besides 

“Don’t tell me you’re flat!” he answered her sourly, while a blush of 
exasperation dyed his wan face and his eyes grew hard. “You’ve always 
enough salted away somewhere to pull us out of holes like this—when 
you’ve a mind to!” 

“The hell I have!” Sally began. Then she stammered, “But how do you 
know what I’ve got? What the hell a 

He interrupted her morosely. “You put your bag down, up there on the 
stand, didn’t you? Well, I—I took a peck in it!” 

“Oh, you did, did you?” She had no adequate reply, but finished, lamely, 
with “Well, I must say I like your bloody check! And I’m not staying 
anyhow. That’s that!” She pushed on through the stile. 

Preserving a resentful muteness, ex-Litho followed her. Sally, somewhat 
disconcerted, yet relieved by his failure to question her further, was as 
dourly reticent as he. 
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V 


Having missed the early return special, they kicked their heels on the 
platform till the next train left at 4.45. Even then, it was by no means 
crowded and again they had a compartment to 


themselves. Before the money gave out ex-Litho had replenished his flask. 
He took a long pull at it and then, grunting, replugged it, smacking the 
stopper into place with the palm of his weakly dainty, aging hand. 

“an” besides,” he was muttering argumentatively, “Zev was there on 
the ground. Not seasick like Papyrus. Shprinters, their horses are. Don’t 
have t’think ’bout shtamina.... If Zev came over here old Tishy’d beat him, 
I tell you, or Cockney Boy....” 


Sally stared out of the window. Her father, realising she paid him no 
attention, shook his head despondently, heaving a deep sigh. 

“Well,” he brooded, “no system works every day....” 

““System ’?— Getting tight’s your system, isn’t it?” 

“Tight? No, not yet. I’m worried, thash what’s wrong with me ... 
worried....” 

“Really? What about?” 

“About you....” 

She was taken slightly aback. Her father was regarding her queerly and 
presently repeated the words, weightily. “About you —you!” 

“Oh ... me?” What was coming now? she wondered. 

For a while, however, ex-Litho said no more. Contenting himself with a 
mournful shrug, he subsided into moody silence. Sally returned, as 
moodily, to the fleeting evening landscape; to the stark trees, their shadows 
lengthening Londonwards, and to the sombring fields. 

None the less, wryly, she was aware to some extent of what was passing 
in her father’s mind. The Dickens! she reflected with, almost, a faint 
amusement; well, the Dickens! She never poked her nose into his dubious 
goings-on, yet he apparently considered that he had a right to meddle in her 
personal affairs. Though it would certainly be a joke to call him ‘idealistic,’ 
he still preserved old-fashioned notions about women, and Sally knew that 
he got upset whenever he suspected her of not observing the proprieties and 
of departing from the ‘straight and narrow.’ To her astonishment, he had 
proved capable, as he had said, of being genuinely ‘worried’ by any such 
behaviour, and latterly this criticising tendency of his had become more 
pronounced. At the moment, seemingly, it was her relationship with Bertie 
that was bothering him. 


Oh, hell—what a silly mess! And what a silly mess of a day this had 
been, in particular! Her first race-meeting; and that had been no picnic! She 
thought of the Ladies’ Room there, repicturing the tutelary goddess of the 
spot and remembering, with weariness, a ribald rhyme of Bertie’s which 
began: “She was only a lavatory cleaner. And he was a tick-tack boy.”... 
Bertie had made a lot of new friends recently through a man called Coleby, 
but they were not the kind of friends, she felt instinctively, that did him any 
good or would have been approved of by his parents.... 


The cycle of her harassed speculations and melancholy reminiscence 
was broken in upon abruptly by ex-Litho. 

“Worried, that’s it ... about you. But you don’t care, and never will, I 
S’pose....” 

Sally turned towards him. ‘Why should I?’ rose, bitterly or half 
frivolously, to her lips, but she kept silence. Usually, suspecting him of 
‘playing a game’ or of imagining he was, she did not take his remarks of 
this sort very seriously, yet now, perhaps because he was a trifle too tight to 
be disingenuous, there was a sudden ring of honesty in his voice. Her heart 
sank at it. She was in no humour for a ‘scene.’ 

“You don’t think, for instance, that I could have got fond of you.... You 
don’t think, of course, that—that I'd deal fair by you if you’d deal fair by 
me. It wouldn’ enter your head....” 

She felt dismayed. Ex-Litho’s glance did not meet hers. His chin was 
sunk on his chest and he was speaking, as it were, into his waistcoat, in a 
‘grumpy’ mumbling tone of complaint. The waistcoat itself was a ‘fancy,’ a 
somewhat gaudy, blue-enamel-buttoned affair which he brought out for 
special occasions. His face, at the moment, was mostly hidden by his 
down-tilted hat, but one of his ears was displayed with particular plainness. 
Like the rest of him, it was small and rather wizened,—a crinkled, new- 
born-babyish and so-to-speak ‘aquiline’ organ. She had never noticed how 
very pointed his ears were, before. 

“Hinting things about Bertie isn’t dealing fair,” she said at length. “He 
minds his own business anyhow, and—and earns his own living; or he soon 
will. You just want to prejudice me against him. That isn’t being ‘fond’ of 
Mes. 

It had cost her an effort to reply at all, and now that she had replied her 
words failed completely to represent her actual 


thoughts and mood, giving her an appearance of wrangling or disputing, 
which was precisely what she least desired. 

Ex-Litho made a noise like a dejected snort. “No, no,” he said. “No, 
no.... I don’t mean to do that—prejudice you.... Not my concern.... J 
haven’t a hate or anything on him. It’s he’s a hate on me. Old Larry’s too 
much of a hearty for him, these days, maybe. Yes, by Jove.... And as for 
earning his own living ... well, he’s earning it already. ‘Earning’ 1t;—but it 


depends how you spell it. There’s no letter E perhaps, in some kinds of 
urning....” 

A spattered burst of white and yellow brilliance flashed by the train 
windows—Acton. Sally, though conscious of some vaguely sinister 
implication in her father’s final cryptic remarks, forbore to question him, 
while he, for his part, evidently thought it best not to enlighten her. Instead, 
he raised his head and looked at her. His face, moist with sweat, wore a 
wolfish, harrowed expression. He had been nipping practically all day and 
his gaze was wild as well as wretched, yet he was hardly what you could 
call fuddled. It took an extraordinary amount to make him that. 

Suddenly he spoke again, distractedly. “Don’t you know I’d do anything 
for you, if you’d treat me square? That’s true—now. Honest it is. Now ... 
P?’d—tI’d give the go-by to a whole lot of things that—that you don’t 
particularly care about perhaps, if you would.... I—I wasn’t invited, to start 
with, that’s agreed ... shock to the system and so on ... but it’s different, 
now. ... But you’d rather I went, wouldn’t you? You'll never give me 
credit, and you’d rather I went—even though it’s your last chance....” 

Was he threatening her, or what? He had leaned slightly forwards, and 
she smelt his breath, rank with whisky. 

“You'd rather I went, wouldn’t you? Eh? Would you? Don’t you like me 
even a little bit, eh? Not even a little bit?” 

“Oh ...,” she said faintly. “Oh ... you’re all right, sometimes ... I like 
you well enough when ... when you behave. ...” She uttered a nervous 
laugh, but his eyes accused her solemnly. 

“Well then, give me a kiss.” 

Shrinking, she suffered the embrace. 

“And why don’t you cal// me something?” 

“Call you something?” 


“Yes, aname.... Call me ‘Larry,’ for instance, when nobody’s around ... 
instead of just ‘you.’ Just ‘you’ here and ‘you’ there....” 

But she did not reply to that. Grumblingly he sat back again in his 
corner, hunched, glowering, and biting his nails. For the few remaining 
minutes of the journey he was silent. 

“Well, here we are... 

They got out, he first, preceding her down the platform. It had suddenly 
grown colder and Sally shivered. Ex-Litho’s gait was the barest shade ‘off 


colour’ as it were, its slight unsteadiness producing a bandy-legged effect. 
His low-crowned bowler, moreover, was cocked at an unintentionally 
rakish angle to one side. Even this momentary rear view of him managed to 
argue a discomfiture beyond that due to the mere combination of an 
unlucky day and overmuch liquor. It seemed, too eloquently, the rear view 
of an undersized, tight-buttocked, mildly tipsy ‘card,’ ‘old soldier’ or ‘bad 
hat’ who was sullenly baffled, darkly ruminating, and still (at least 
mentally) biting his nails. 

“ °Ello, Dad,” a voice whose tipsiness was more than mild addressed 
him rallyingly. “Spotted ’em all, I see ...! 
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Sally had caught up with him. They descended to the Tube and all the 
way ‘home’ inside it did not exchange a word. 

On arrival at their gaff ex-Litho spoke. “Quiet!” he cautioned. “Let’s go 
upstairs quiet!” 

Reaching the landing, he listened for a minute and then went on, 
satisfied, into his room. Sally caught sounds, soft yet brisk, of rapid 
movement, and, presently, quite loudish ones as of metallic scraping, 
prizing and wrenching. So far, oppressed by other matters, she had scarcely 
had the heart even to wonder at his furtive manner and command for 
silence, but now she stealthily peeped round his door to see what he was up 
to. 

Her father was crouching over the gas-meter which was already broken 
open. Its shillings were in process of being transferred to a couple of 
handkerchiefs on the floor. With the addition of each shilling the 
handkerchief was given a fold, to prevent chinking. 

At her gasp of astonishment ex-Litho had turned swiftly, finger 


on mouth. “Got to hop it,” he whispered. “Do a little bilking.... No one at 
home, I think. We’re lucky....” 

“But ... but ... /’ve some money. The rent money and nearly two pounds 
more.” 

“Not now, you haven’t,’ ex-Litho corrected her, lowering the 
handkerchiefs of shillings into his pockets and getting up. “You had it this 
morning. Gone now....” 


“Oh ...’” breathed Sally. For an instant he stood staring at her, with a 
weird expression, half abject and half menacing. “Hurry up!” he said. “See 
to your traps. I’m sorry.... We— I could go up to Prah Road and try 
touching old Adelaide for a loan, but she might be out and it’d take too 
long. Can’t be helped, this time. I—I promise it’!] never happen again....” 
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In less than a quarter of an hour they were in the street and within 
another quarter of an hour after that had found lodgings over a small 
barber’s in Soho. 

This gaff, however, was not destined to contain either of them very long. 
It was the one from which, a couple of days later, alias-Nolan had abruptly 
vanished, not to be seen at large for a whole month; and from which Sally, 
having learned what was supposed by Flea-Pittites and Little Paulines to 
detain him, vanished too. 

Bertie, of course, in retailing the rumour, might have exploited it in 
order merely to discredit alias-Nolan with his daughter, just as (it struck 
her) alias-Nolan had atempted to discredit him. But she had been taking no 
chances. All things considered, it had seemed only prudent to clear out and 
do a little ‘bilking’ on her own. 


CHAPTER THREE 


I 


AS to Bertie, she had seen, for a while, increasingly little of that young 
man. For one thing, he had flunked his Conjoint Surgery last June, but it 
was principally the fact that he had sat for the exam at all, hardly his failure 
at it or his (avowed) resolve to pass it this year at whatever cost, that had 
surprised her. Although, from time to time, he would refer casually to 
lectures, hospital attendances and courses in this and that, she had come to 
regard his medical studies as largely mythical, particularly since the Coleby 
set had taken him in tow, and latterly indeed had almost reached the point 
of thinking him, so far at least as her life was concerned, no better than a 
sort of myth himself. 

Further, there had been temporary explanation on her own side too of 
meeting him a shade less frequently. Her knee by this quite well, or nearly 
so, she had returned with premature exultation to the stage for—just three 
weeks, before the job died on her, she on it. Actually, she and the job 
passed out together just about simultaneously, for, while the show was one 
of those pioneer ventures into non-stop which quickly became an 
unrecorded casualty through lack of capital, Sally herself had tried for her 
‘come back’ too early. Her knee might be all right, but her dancing had 
gone to hell and she couldn’t catch up. She was out of practice and out of 
the swim. There were queues a mile long for everything, and her chance 
was lost. A grotesque, fortuitous elephant in a kamma-bund had ruined her 
career. Who cared? Only Miss Marchmont seemingly, for even Queenie 
hadn’t time for sympathy, while Bertie—Bertie had seen her twice in seven 
weeks! 

Now, however, in April, he started looking her up again more often, 
occasionally bringing a friend called Cranton with him. Sally had to make 
it known to her various second-strings that they were temporarily out of 
commission, a state of affairs which proved a trifle awkward to convey. 
Cranton was a huge, broad-shouldered boorish youth, rosy as a shrimp, 
and, on account presumably of his stolidity of temper, nicknamed ‘Dizzy.’ 
He was in the hospital Rugger XV and Bertie looked dainty and almost 


girlish beside his Gothic bulk. They were evidently very fond of and 
engrossed with each other, and, when Sally went to dinner with them one 
night at Romans’, rather tended to exclude her from their conversation, 
which ran wearisomely upon ‘sharpies,’ the new kind of boat they had been 
sailing on a recent yachting holiday somewhere. After the dinner, Bertie 
insisted upon proceeding to the Flea Pit and acting as Dizzy’s dragoman in 
a tour of the ‘underworld.’ The Flea Pit bitterly resented the intrusion, 
staring, with sidelong mutters, at Bertie’s evening clothes and opera hat, 
and plainly despising him as a pouf and a mug. His affectedly dissolute 
demeanour provided a sorry spectacle and invited trouble. Sally was 
ashamed for him, and frightened, but Cranton’s impressive brawn, maybe, 
prevented any openly hostile demonstration. There were only a few 
‘raspberries’ and an ironical “Gor bless you, gen’lemen!” as they went out. 
‘Dizzy’ was unimpressed by the adventure. “No duller’n sittin’ in the 
Union, p’r’aps” was the utmost he would concede. 

Subsequently, when Cranton had for some reason vanished from the 
scene, Bertie visited Sally alone. By this, her father having come to some 
vague terms again with ‘Adelaide,’ she was supinely re-established in Prah 
Road, and Bertie called round there. Once or twice he treated her to the 
flicks or got cheap seats at the Palladium. 

Yet she found little ease or pleasure in his company; he just as little, she 
could fear, in hers. Then why did he ‘keep her on’? He seemed a fading 
dream within a dream. Previously, his quips and cranks had delighted her. 
She had felt a fond, almost maternal indulgence for them, though they were 
certainly not brilliant and were more than a shade vulgar. For instance: 
“Are you a martyr to clotting spittle? Try Sturtivant’s Salivary Seltzo Scour 
and win back lost friends.” And he had been used to make rather brutal 
game of the ‘De Rojacks,’ whom he nicknamed collectively the ‘Triple 
Bromides.’ Mercy, in particular, had had an opulent bosom but scrawny 
thighs and shoulders, and, if you could believe her, was constantly getting 
‘in trouble.’ “Always the way,” Sally could remember Bertie’s saying, 
“with these fat-uddered wenches. Can’t keep out of mischief. She ought to 
be spayed. And brother Paul needs vetting, with that acromegaly of his. 
Christ, what a dial! Some form of euthanasia is clearly indicated there....” 
And again, comparatively recently, if Bertie had a 


bit more money in his pockets than usual, he would explain it by a spot of 
luck at the Union, where the reading-room subscribed to La Vie Parisienne. 
There was, he averred, a weekly sweepstake on the number of ladies’ 
‘buttons’ that could be counted in the illustrations of the forthcoming 
issue.... Anecdotes and sallies as trivial or uninspired as these were 
recalled by her regretfully, for they had at least been somehow typical of 
him for what he was, and hardly were so any longer. He had changed a 
good deal, she realised. His old brightly dictatorial, affectionately 
overbearing, irresponsible darling-of-the-gods manner, which as a manner 
she had loved, had nearly deserted him, returning merely in odd spurts and 
flashes. 

Unfortunately, nothing soberer and more dependable if less engaging 
had replaced it. Ex-Litho’s insinuations that the Coleby circle was 
exercising a pernicious influence on Bertie had not failed to worry her, and 
although that particular danger, supposing it ever to have existed, now 
appeared ended by some violent disagreement between protégé and patron, 
she could still fancy that an imprint of this phase remained. “‘Love in a 
cottage’!” Bertie had soliloquised contemptuously one evening as they 
were walking northwards along Wardour Street. They had just crossed 
Dansey Yard and he had glanced down the flagged vista at the bloated 
green-painted metal ‘house of call’ which occupied its centre. “Men shall 
grope for love in those days and shall not invariably find it. Nay verily, in 
the cottage that hath tiles by Doulton shall they find naught but vanity. Yes, 
by Jeeze. Not muckin’ likely, they won’t find it, and serve the s right. 
Nonsense for the nonsensical and pimples for pimps. Thank the Lord, the 
worst I’ve got’s a wholesome pain in the neck....” 

That, of course, was all very fine, but in other respects his reformation 
was by no means radical. He had developed a foolish appetite for the 
grotesque and ‘vicious’ and imagined himself an authority upon London 
‘low’ life. ‘Low!’ she thought.... He probably regarded her, with her 
intriguing ex-convict dad, as a distinctly ‘low’ association when his mind 
wasn’t running inconsistently on corkage. Perhaps that was partly why he 
liked her! And for him to pretend to initiation into such tinkers’-kitchen 
mysteries, to boast of knowing all about Soho iniquity—that really was 
absurd. He would tell her stories of tarts and their stunts— the “badger 
game,’ the ‘first time’ dodge and everything else—as 


if she hadn’t heard of them till that moment; which again was being 
extremely inconsistent as well as perfectly preposterous. 

She sat on her bed-edge, wretched and exhausted, faced with the same 
old problem and unable to explain her own supineness, her own vacillating, 
drifting course. Bertie had never truly cared for her or he would have been 
more concerned as to what was ultimately going to happen to her. When 
her father was ‘inside’ recently, Bertie, if he had loved her, would surely 
have felt more upset at what that meant for her instead of pooh-poohing 
and making light of the whole matter as he had. Having her future welfare 
at heart, he would have tried to help her break the alias-Nolan connection 
instead of strangely acquiescing in it, and he might even have wondered— 
at least put up a show of debating and considering—whether it mightn’t 
actually be best for her to try and go back to Finlay. Yes, even that;—ust 
wondered, before, of course, dismissing the idea as quite impossible. 

In the next room her father was asleep, now and then faintly snoring. It 
was midnight, but she continued for several minutes longer to sit on the bed 
—wondering herself. 


II 


Ages ago, in the far-off ’eighties, Mr. Mauleverer had come here, for his 
Master’s ticket, to this very building. The Board of Trade Offices were long 
and low-lying, faced with pale yellow stucco. Of pale yellow stucco also 
was a wall which ran, in front, between a narrow strip of dingy grass and 
the East India Dock Road. At intervals were squat cylindrical pillars with 
domed tops. Sally glanced at these a moment and passed on. Ages ago, she 
thought—ages ago.... 

It was early morning, a few days after Easter, cold so that her breath 
clouded, but sunny. She had spent the night at the Tin Mine, and then, to 
clear her head, had decided to walk part of the way home. 

On leaving the dive, however, she had got rather lost. She had never 
seen the outside of the ‘Mine’ by daylight, and, as she took a second’s 
backward glance, the house above it proved to be the dingiest in a 
remarkably dingy row of villas—almost a slum. It was somewhere near the 
docks, for presently she arrived amidst wharves and warehouses. ‘Finland 
Yard,’ she noticed on a street 


corner. The day was crisp and she would walk till she was tired. She wasn’t 
hungry, and breakfast could wait. 

‘Finland Yard,’ she had been thinking. Oh, yes, the district ‘Sailor Eric,’ 
the Swedish mate, had spoken of; the neighbourhood where the seamen’s 
brothels were. At one of them, he said, the girls were all dressed as if they 
were nine or ten years old, with pinafores and low-heeled shoes and baby- 
blue bows on their long hair. They had danced an obscene dance called the 
‘Chicken Scratch.’ ... He had told stories, too, about the White Slave 
traffic. What type of cargo was carried, he had wanted to know, by those 
old vessels built in the ’nineties and owned by those very tiny two-or three- 
men companies that you could always find in Lloyds’ List? Sally, and the 
others listening to him in the caff, had not entirely believed him. 

And now, unexpectedly (for she was still uncertain of her exact 
whereabouts), she had come out on to the East India Dock Road and pased 
the Board of Trade Offices. Mr. Mauleverer—/e had been a sailor, she 
thought, but he was altogether of a different type from Eric. She pictured 
Mr. Mauleverer’s examination for Master in there, which he had described 
to her and to Bertie, ‘ages ago.’ Captain Something-or-other had arranged 
models of ships, with red and green dots of paint for port and starboard 
lights, on a board. It had been a question on ‘Rule of the Road,’ terribly 
difficult, and, with a ‘put that in your pipe and smoke it’ air, he had strolled 
away to the window for a minute or so, leaving Mr. Mauleverer to grapple 
with and solve it, which he had done, triumphantly. 

‘Ages ago.’ ... And, again, how different. Yet the other sort of existence, 
Eric’s sort, had been going on all the time simultaneously even then, and 
not so far below the surface either. Mr. Mauleverer, who afterwards wrote 
rather pious sea-stories for boys, must have known about it, and so, at this 
instant, did that policeman standing blank-faced at the street corner. Mrs. 
Mauleverer herself, tender and gently bred, must know about it, in her way, 
deploringly. She had a cousin who was, actually, a Viscount, though he, 
too, was poor, with a mother to whom ‘rooms’ had been given in Hampton 
Court Palace by the Queen. Mrs. Mauleverer had been in London last June 
for the Mildmay Park Convention, but Sally had considered it wiser to 
avoid an encounter. Yet she could picture Mrs. Mauleverer attending the 


meetings, worrying over Bertie, and carrying, perhaps, the thumb-indexed 
‘Teacher’s’ Bible in the leather ‘Wallet’ that used to be advertised in the 


Christian and Life of Faith.... 

How funny everything seemed! Sally walked on, rejecting, as she 
crossed the end of the Causeway, a temptation to look at Number Eight. It 
had been pulled down anyhow, she remembered having heard, and another 
building had been erected in its place—a great improvement. Her ‘night 
out,’ and, in particular, a half elating half disturbing rumour she had caught, 
had left a vaguely dreading yet almost exultant flavour in her mind. Hardly 
fear, exactly, or even the anticipation of a coming fear; she couldn’t say 
what it was. Only a week had passed since she became a shoplifter. Only a 
week.... It didn’t matter. Or did it? To Bertie, say, for instance! Where was 
he at this moment? The thought suddenly stung her. Although, perhaps, she 
would scarcely have wanted him to be actually miserable on her account, 
she did wish that she could picture him as caring just a little more what 
happened to her. 


Il 


This wish, however, was vain. If any one were grieved by her erring 
ways it was not Bertie but her ex-convict father. 

For a long while, though he must have been well informed as to her 
altered and still altering mode of life, he had kept his disapproval bottled up 
inside him, but now the storm broke violently. 

Mrs. Prunt, indignant, had prepared her for it. 

“Why, ’e’s bin crazed-like!” the landlady exclaimed as soon as Sally 
entered. “ ’Igh an’ low ’e’s bin searchin’ for you. It’s a disgrace an’ shame, 
with a father so devoted! An’ ’ow it Jooks— goin’ off all night like that 
without a word!” 

It was the first time Sally had had to submit to such a familiarity as a 
reprimand from her father’s intimate, and the blood rushed to her face. 
“You mind your own affairs!” she shouted. “From now on. And as for my 
father—he—he can go to hell!” 

“Oh, I can, can I?” asked ex-Litho, who had been listening over the 
banisters. “Well, if I do, it’s true it’Il be you that’ll have sent me there, but I 
won’t go alone. It won’t be only me you’ll send to hell!” 


He had preceded her into her room, turning to face her as she slammed 
the door. 


“Oh, really?” said Sally, her heart sinking. “Really? And who’s going 
with you? Bertie I suppose. I know. You think you’ve got something on 
him, don’t you? You want me to think so.” 

“Got something’?” deprecated alias-Nolan. “You said it. J didn’t. That’s 
nothing, anyhow, getting things on people isn’t. Unless you shut your eyes 
on purpose you can’t help getting things on people. Even on you. I may 
have plenty on you, for instance, but what does that matter? Not to you. It 
doesn’t matter to you. Only to me.” 

“Only to you! Since when? And why? You're a nice one to let me bring 
down your grey hairs in sorrow to the grave, aren’t you?” 

Momentarily, the dispute had been sidetracked from Bertie. Upon the 
floor was an old wreck of a suitcase, its lid up, which Sally recognised, and 
a smaller one, closed and newer, which she did not. Her father had taken a 
seat now on the bed-edge, with this second suitcase pushed under it, behind 
his feet. 

“That’s not my fault,” he insisted. “A man who’s been inside can’t get a 
fair chance any more. But that isn’t so with you. Whatever I do, I do 
because I’m forced to, but there was no reason on earth why you should 
start living crooked—a girl like you. Mixing with tarts and twisters ... ’'d 
never’ve believed it, never!” 

That he should so reproach her was sufficiently ironical, yet his agitation 
seemed genuine. His eyes had a driven look. 

“Anyhow,” said Sally, “you can’t talk. It’d make a cat laugh to hear you 
talk that way....” 

“Oh, would it? That’s all you know. You’ve no excuse for what you’re 
starting on, but I have an excuse for what I do. And, as it happens—” His 
rising voice grew hoarse. “—as it happens, it’s you. You’re my excuse. If 
you knew everything you’d see that, instead of blaming it on to me when 
you take it into your head to start going wrong. It’s because of you that / 
have to live crooked, not the other way round like you think. That’s the 
funny part of it. That might make a cat laugh. If I didn’t—if I didn’t care 
for you, it’d be simple. It’d’ve been simple long ago. If I wasn’t such a 
freak as to keep hoping you might treat me square some day I wouldn’t’ve 
been sent pretty well scatty trying 


to make my mind up how to act. I'd be living in luxury now—in /uxury. 
It’d’ve been simple long ago, and I wish it had. I wish 


In his excitement, half rising from the bed, he had jerked a heel 
backwards. The suitcase, which had been standing handle uppermost, fell 
over, emitting a heavy ringing chink. 

Alias-Nolan, confused only for an instant by the tell-tale sounds, went 
down frenziedly on his knees beside it and, with a key whipped out of a 
waistcoat pocket, unlocked it and flung back the lid. The sunlight sparkled 
upon silver—candlesticks, picture-frames and spoons—and upon 
something else of gold. 

“There!” he said almost hysterically. “There, for instance! I do that for 
you! That’s your fault, not mine....” 

Sally shook his arm. “For Christ’s sake!” she said. “For Christ’s sake 
...! If it were my fault would you want the whole street to know? And what 
are you doing with all that in my room, anyhow? You must be mad!” 

He relocked the suitcase and stood up, confronting her. 

““Mad,’” he echoed, more soberly. “Perhaps. And you too; and the 
boy.... We’re all mad, most likely.... All mad... 

“Maybe; but prison’s where you'll find yourself again, not Colney 
Hatch, if you go on with that game. Carting the stuff about in a suitcase! 
For Petes sake ...!” 

He shrugged. “Oh, no. That’s all right, though a lot you care anyhow. 
Come to that, you’ve just as good a chance as me of getting put inside, the 
game you’re playing, and—and the riskier one still you thought of playing 
once.... Oh, yes, I know. I know what’s passing in your mind this minute, 
and I warn you! It was just luck and no good sense of yours that kept you 
out of it before. Just luck, though p’r’aps you didn’t think so. And now — 
well, now I warn you ...!” 

Sally’s brain swam. What was he driving at? Could he—could his 
words, possibly, have anything to do with—with that vague rumour 
reaching her a few hours since? Had he got wind of that? 

“What do you mean?” she challenged breathlessly. 

But ex-Litho, for the time, had said his say. Tight-faced, he removed the 
suitcase to his own room. “Better lie down and have a spot of shut-eye 
while you can,” was all he would reply sarcastically as he departed. “I 
expect you need it!” 


IV 


Walking along, walking along, under the cold lamplight, her heels going 
clack-clack on the pavement. Walking along.... 

She wouldn’t te// Gertie a single word about it, yet she wanted to talk to 
some one, to brag to herself while hugging her secret, to release and relieve 
excitement by talking to some one whom she knew she might dangerously 
tell, at any second, if she were fool enough.... 

Gertie had struck a bad patch just lately. ‘Smiler,’ who used to dispose 
of her loot, had suddenly shut up shop, and Gertie, lacking an immediately 
satisfactory substitute, had decided, temporarily, to give up being crooked 
and ‘earn an honest living’—that was, return to her old profession of street- 
walking. But there too she had been unlucky. Ejected from their gaff with 
two weeks’ rent unpaid, she and a comrade in misfortune, ‘Flo,’ had spent 
some nights with Sally in ex-Litho’s absence. Sally had, subsequently, to 
purge her bed with diligence of Flo’s and Gertie’s fleas (which, threatened 
jestingly before retirement, proved only too authentic and real woppers), 
yet she bore no ill-will... 

‘“°Rr?” now replied the girls’ ex-landlady. “’Ow should J know? A good 
one fo lose track of J should say, ’er or ’er pal. But you better ask at the 
rank.... Ask for Mike.” 

It was approaching midnight before ‘Mike’ drove back to the taxi-stand. 
“Oh, yes,” he agreed. “I’m just packin’ up any’ow. ’Op in....” 

The journey to the garage took only a couple of minutes. 

“That’s ’er, Miss, in the Daimler.... No thank you, Miss. No trouble.” 

In a large private car Gertie and another girl, not Flo, had been curled up 
asleep. “Hel-/o ...! said Gertie, recognising Sally after blinking for some 
seconds in a startled way. “I’d about given you up fer dead—but it’s never 
too late, is it? Come ter that, it’d’a bin little me ter do the dyin’ first I 
expect.... Well, wot’s the billerfare, Sally? Takin’ us out?” 

“Yes ... if you’re not too tired.” 

“Tired my——! We’re not too tired to be stood kippo. We want that 
more’n a doss. Fan, this is Sally; ’er I was tellin’ you about... 


Gertie and her friend, a heavy flaunting tart with thick black hair and 
brows, beady eyes and a flat round face, clambered out of their bower and 
threaded their way towards the garage entrance behind Mike and Sally. 

“Comin’ back ’ere agen?” Mike asked under his breath of Gertie. 

“Maybe. We know ’ow to, if we do....” 


“°>Kay,” grinned Mike benevolently. 
V 


They tramped westwards. It was chilly; dimly moonlight. Over a 
grating, a black bunch of scarecrows was huddled, hardly recognisable as 
human till one of them happened to sneeze. 

“There!” said Gertie. “That’s us, in a week. Like that, I mean. Or we 
might try the twopenny hangover if we was fellows. Jesus, I feel lousy. 
Somethin’ the cat brought ’ome, that’s wot I feel like. Though I’d rather 
"ave Mike’s car, some ways, than that cheesey joint we was in before, 
straight I would....” 

“Coo, yes ...,” Fan supported her. She spoke with a foreign accent, still 
sleepily. Her face looked tranced and hideous. 

“Well, dearie,” resumed Gertie, “where are we goin’? Don’t take us 
anywhere too Ritzy, ’cos we might disgrace you.... Much obliged all the 
same. Come on; I know a place.” 

They passed, presently, through swing doors, into a small, ill-lit cafe, 
and sat down in one of the pewed ‘boxes.’ A few people were sprawled 
over the tables, dozing, or were reading the morning’s papers left by 
pressmen on their way home. Sally ordered coffee and sausages and 
mashed. Gertie was in the pew opposite, and Fan next to Sally, who soon 
noticed a rank mingled odour of cheap scent and sweat. 

“That’s a nice coat you’ve got, dearie,” said Gertie to Sally, leaning 
across to finger it. “I could do with a lend of it very nicely, as I told you 
before. In fact you did say you was goin’ to. ... And clothes count a lot in 
gettin’ business, you know that. I wish ter Christ I’d’a kept some o’ the 
things I was knockin’ off lars month....” 

“Yes; all right,” said Sally. She had never been technically ‘on the game’ 
herself, but her obligations to Gertie made it come to much the same, and 
she was well enough aware of this particular 


clause of the unwritten code that was respected amongst prostitutes. They 
were not very sisterly as a rule, yet when one of them was handicapped in a 
promising episode by want of clothes a sort of freemasonry rendered it 
incumbent on the rest to lend them to her if appealed to. Refusal was an 
unforgivable offence, and there were cases where it had been avenged, 


subsquently, by a murderous ‘beating-up.’ Not, of course, that Gertie would 
have proceeded to such lengths as that.... 

Fan and Gertie ate greedily, but Sally wasn’t hungry. When the food was 
consumed it was Gertie who did most of the talking. After enlarging on her 
own recent woes she went on to regale Sally with news of mutual 
acquaintances. Latterly she had not patronised Little Paul’s or the Flea Pit, 
but the entire crook world centring in Soho was one vast whispering gallery 
and there were plenty of other sources whence she could glean titbits of 
information. So-and-so had been shopped by his mate and was inside: 
somebody else was out again on bail: the Professor had been blacked off 
his pitch, and Brummagem Moll had got a packet. She was attending 
Endell Street with it, though only after having spread it all around amongst 
her friends. A certain amount of this pleasant chit-chat was stale to Sally 
and in any case she found it uninteresting. A chilly draught crept in under 
the door and she began to shiver. 

“Coo, iss cold here,” said Fan suddenly. “Less go some oder place, for a 
drink. If I carn’t get a I wan’ a drink.” 

Till now she had hardly uttered a word, but Gertie had referred to her 
incidentally from time to time, trying apparently to ‘draw her out’ and 
alluding jestingly to her ‘husband.’ This husband, it had transpired, was a 
former friend of Peter’s—a sailor, with whom Fan, a Polish Jewess then 
living in Hamburg, had been through a form of marriage for the sake of a 
British passport; he, as his part of the bargain, securing the twenty pounds 
regularly paid, in consideration of such accommodating unions, to 
Englishmen in foreign ports. She had seen next to nothing of him since, and 
had gone straight on the streets, doing a little casual pocket-reefing and (as 
she boasted later) drug-trafficking as well. For some one who had been in 
London less than a year, her English, though broken, seemed pretty good. 

“Shut up!” rebuked Gertie, grinning. “Or you'll ’ave us thrown out. 
Goin’s not a bad idea all the same. An’ I c’d do witha 


Guinness meself. Only us girls gotter ’ave our beauty sleep some time.” 
Led by Gertie, the three of them repaired to a pub near Smithfield 
Market, tramping up and down outside till it was open at four o’clock. As 
the landlord unbolted the door he stared at them, none too pleased, but 
apparently he was an old friend of Gertie’s, so, placing a fourth glass, half 


filled, to represent the momentarily absent ‘gentleman’ of the party, he let 
them enter and remain. 


VI 


It was here, in the pub, that Gertie said abruptly: 

“That was a nice little picnic at Fenchurch Street lars Sunday. Your old 
man say anything t’you about it?” 

For an instant Sally was startled. She had gathered, from independent 
sources, that this latest razor-attack rumour was merely a rumour, yet its 
curious persistence made her uneasy. 

“No. There wasn’t a picnic. It was only a story somebody started.” 

“Oh, was it? There was a picnic there all right I tell yer, in Clover Street. 
I ’appen ter know. It’s true a certain person wasn’t in it, but ’e was meant 
ter be. They got the wrong man.” 

“The wrong man?” 

“Yes. An’ nearly fixed ’im too before they found out. They weren’t arf 
disappointed neither. ’Amstringin’, that was wot they was goin’ ter do.” 

Sally forced a laugh, while aware of a stab of fear: “Well, they didn’t get 
him anyway....” 

“No; not then, they didn’t.” 

There was silence for a minute. Hitherto, reference to ‘business’ of any 
kind had been tacitly—perhaps tactfully—avoided. Gertie and Fan, though 
doubtless curious, had not so far tried to pump Sally concerning her affairs, 
yet she realised now that it had been somehow in their minds to do so all 
along. In a sense, Sally, as Towers’ erstwhile friend, may have gained a 
reflected prestige which her two companions grudgingly admitted, but there 
was certainly a less flattering ingredient in their manner also. Their respect 
for her, if any, upon that account, was almost a contemptuous respect;—at 
least the condescending, envy-plus-amusement-tinged ‘respect’ of the ‘old 
hand’ for the unseasoned 


bright beginner who 1s entirely too smart. It was as if, compared with them, 
she were an upstart and a ‘babe in arms’; as if they both knew twenty times 
as much of Towers, say,—even of her own father, as she did. 

“°M,” grunted Gertie, resuming sourly after the pause. “Somebodys a 
daisy all right. Somebody's a lucky-button. That park-business wasn’t the 


only stunt ’e went in for; I know that. Just an ’obby like, a sideline sort of, 
that’s wot that was. Why, the mucker was rich. ’E was lousy with it—an’ 
you earn tell me ’e an’ ’is girl-friends got it all out o’ the park stunt. Well, 
’e’s a daisy, wherever ’e is. Wot’d yer Dad think about it, eh?” 

“T didn’t ask him. It wasn’t his affair.” Sally was trembling. How much 
did Gertie know about—about a recent fresh development, for instance? Or 
was it only bluff? 

“No, but ’e might’ve told yer without bein’ arst. °E might’ve bin kinder 
jealous, mightn’t ’e? An’ ’e’s another one better watch out ... though ‘is 
’obbies are different, they say. You know wot’s goin’ the rounds ’bout ‘im? 
It’s just lies, maybe, but even lies c’n get a bloke beat-up, if people believe 
*em. I knew a bloke got beat-up fer that on’y a month ago, and don’t ask 
me if ’e deserved it or not. Down by the ole Seven Tuns it was, quite close 
’ere in Barbican. Thrashed ’im right in the dogs, they did; thrashed ’im up 
proper.” 

“What do you mean?” said Sally. “I don’t understand.” 

“Oh, well, never mind.... Keep on not understandin’. /’m not goin’ ter 
set yer against yer own father, am I?” 

“No, but——” 

All at once Fan broke in: “She’// never unnerstan’.... Coo, she wont ... 
never ...! 

The conversation, so far, had been conducted in subdued tones, since the 
bar had rapidly filled with market porters and other early labourers, but 
Fan’s voice now was loud and derisive. Perhaps Guinness had made her 
careless, yet she had had only three or four glasses and her coarse heavy 
face still wore the same somnambulistic tranced expression. 

Even Gertie seemed faintly puzzled. “Shut up!” she cautioned. “You 
don’t want every one to ’ear, do you? Wot yer mean she’ll never 
understand?” 

“Wot you say.... You say it too, yourself. You say she'll never 
unnerstan’—an’ I know ... I feel....” 


“Yes, but you talk so funny,” grumbled Gertie. “‘Feel’ it an’ welcome, 
s’long’s you don’t go cuckoo an’ yell the ’ouse down over it. Where’s the 
excitement? Are you ’avin’ a fit or wot? We don’ want any o’ your fortune- 
tellin’ ’ere, if that’s it, see? Wake up! You look arf dopey....” 


Fan, whose arm Gertie had roughly twitched, made a curious bewildered 
noise and stared at them vacantly, then smiled. 

“Gawd, she’s a cough-drop sometimes,” said Gertie, unappeased. 
“Finish yer drink up, Fan, an’ ’ave another before we go, if so be the lady’s 
kind enough to treat us.” 

After this, nothing further of much importance happened or was said. 
Fan, appearing to rouse from a sort of semi-slumber which had held her 
since they left the garage, became normal and even garrulous, but Sally was 
uneasy and perplexed. She was secretly offended, too, with Gertie, who, 
perhaps on account of present trials, was contentious and argumentative, 
and in whose manner towards herself a certain change could be detected. 
Instead of being frank and friendly as it had been a month ago, it was 
exasperated and faintly sneering, with a note, occasionally, of actual 
enmity. 

The three girls left the pub shortly after dawn. Sally hadn’t drunk much, 
yet her head was splitting. Pretending that her father was in residence, she 
didn’t ask Gertie to Prah Road again— which would have meant inviting 
Fan as well. She was frightened of Fan. Gertie got on her nerves certainly, 
but Fan—Fan was uncanny. How much had she, Sally, let out, under what 
she now realised as a concerted probing? She was an idiot ever to have 
risked it. Yes ... just a form of bragging.... 

But she inclined upon the whole to fancy that they had both known 
anyhow, and had gauged also, envious-condescendingly, the prime 
importance to her of what she had attempted, fatuously, to ‘conceal.’ They 
had both known, anyhow, that Towers had come back. 

This fancy hardened into almost certainty as she parted from them just 
outside the garage. The last hollow night-wind frisked their skirts, 
impartially, but Fan and Gertie looked her up and down, two against one, 
their glances hard, in unison, and sneering, like a shrugging of the 
shoulders. 

“Well ... you be careful wot you do,” ... Gertie said. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


I 


PRAH ROAD.... Still. Nolan-Litho didn’t bother her, to speak of, though 
he slept next door in her old room. He had the front room now, over the 
recessed porch; and she the communicating rear room, its windows looking 
in, across a double series of derelict ‘Gardens,’ at the back windows of the 
parallel row of villas, adorned with wireless aerials and out-thrust poles and 
linen-draped lines and the perpetual thievish procession of slinking, napless 
cats.... 

She was seldom abed early and she breakfasted late too, so that her 
father, if he had spent the night here at all, was often gone before then. Her 
fingers idly flicked the sheets of yesterday’s newspaper. There was 
certainly not much in that to interest her, yet she wanted something to take 
her mind off Nolan-Litho, off the cats, and yes—off the ‘King 0’ Nobshill’ 
... whom, incidentally, she might run across at Southend this evening. 

This is the time of year, she read derisively, when girls who make many 
of their own clothes begin to get really busy on all those little tub frocks 
they will need in the summer months. ... Oh, is it? she thought, and will 
they? Oh, go—up a rope! And here, couched in the same tone of trivial 
ladywomanish ‘refainement,’ was the Career article. Today it was 
Hairdressing, and already there had been Teashops, Norland Nursing, 
Floristry, Dispensing and Fashion Artistry. To hell with Careers ... with the 
Stage and being a Model, especially! 

Mannequins, the paper smarmily drooled, swayed over mossy carpets to 
the rhythm of soft music.... Harridge & Snellworthy’s are giving talklets to 
prove.... Particularly attractive was a hostess frock in.... At a Bruton Street 
salon one designer uses ... sufficiently dressy for the cocktail hour or even 
for an informal dinner.... A suit of brown and beige striped angora was 
very youthful looking. It had ... 

And the next page, the children’s, was equally noxious with its letters to 
Uncle Ned, its inane comic strip and its list of newly 


enrolled members to each of whom a ‘Reggie’ badge had just been sent. 
Who were the millions who read such guff? Well, she was one, apparently, 


but she no longer belonged to ‘all that.’ She carried the breakfast things to 
the sink’ hurriedly washed them, and went out. 

A cold, raw morning, with the dust dry and still in the kennels. The Yo- 
Yo craze hadn’t subsided yet. Boys and girls, with adenoidal expressions, 
were playing it at street corners, or as they walked along. Outside a news- 
agent’s, posters announced some reverberation of the two-months-ago 
dramatic suicide of Furnace after his capture at Southend. That would 
interest dear Papa, she thought. He had been interested recently too in the 
collapse of the Chosen Corporation and the downfall of the ‘King of 
Lundy.’ Nobshill was a mill, between bone-works contiguous to sewers on 
Stratford marshes, and less salubrious, presumably, than Lundy. Similarly, 
no doubt, with the respective rulers of the two places.... With a faint 
shivering breath she remembered the ‘Pig & Whistle,’ Ivy, and Cité Warot; 
remembered the look which that whole district mysteriously had had for 
her as she first passed through it, the sedately leering houses and the grey 
whelm of sky, the smell of snow in the air and the clutch of some half-fear, 
half-elation at her heart.... 

Though Wenham Mansions certainly had seen the last of them, Towers 
and Ivy Pearl had both come back. That ‘Tin Mine’ rumour, anyhow, was 
true. But of the reasons which had brought about the pair’s return, as of 
those reasons which had previously compelled their joint departure, Sally 
was kept in ignorance. 

Oh well, it scarcely mattered now. 


II 


The day continued chilly, but it had been warm in the train. Sally and 
‘Wiggy’ felt the contrast again as they got out at Westcliff and walked to a 
house in the Hamlet Court Road. Was Mervyn coming down this evening, 
or tomorrow? Sally wondered. She was shy about asking bluntly, and Ivy 
advanced no information. 

Nor was any direct reference made to Towers when the two 


girls, having left their light week-end luggage in the hall, went out for a 
stroll along the ‘front.’ It was as if they were a pair of rather superior 
prostitutes, Sally thought, for, on a ‘lower’ level in the caffs, she had 
observed a comparable phenomenon before. Amongst the tarts in there, a 


pact of mutual credulity seemed sometimes to exist, so that they frequently 
denied, not fearing contradiction, their profession. And, between Ivy and 
herself, it appeared almost like that now. With a kind of understood 
reticence they talked of ‘general’ themes, avoiding mention of the man, or 
of the business, that had brought them here. 

Proceeding eastwards, they reached the slope which led down to the pier 
and the Kursaal, but turned instead to the left, up the High Street. The 
trippers who had been milling on the pavements when Sally and Bertie 
visited Cedric the Cetacean were absent, and the place was still wintrily 
deserted, yet the road, with Jones’s enormous green-and-gilt clock and 
Garon’s massive slabs of yellow cake marshalled so formidably behind 
plate-glass, remained familiar. It was at Garon’s she and Ivy had their tea. 

They came out again, in the waning light. On the way back to the front 
Ivy stopped a minute to buy something—a depilatory— at a chemist’s. “It’s 
better than shaving,” she said primly, with a ‘nice’ inflection. “For me, 
anyhow. And this stuff doesn’t stain....” 

“Doesn’t it?” Ivy’s remark, delivered with a _ governess-like 
sententiousness, had brought a queer smile to Sally’s lips—a smile which 
she herself could realise ‘queer.’ “Oh well ... what the hell! There’s no 
necessity, so far as I’m concerned, at the moment. I’m not in the chorus any 
more, and it’s too cold for bathing....”” She felt a desire to be crude. 

“Oh ...,” said Ivy, nodding ponderingly and refusing to be disturbed. 
Her manner, however, held a discreet sly amusement from which she might 
have meant some sort of inference of awareness to be drawn. Whether she 
had tired first of Towers, or he of her, that quietly amused expression could 
of course not say, but that the relationship between them was no longer 
erotic appeared plain enough. Probably it was founded more stably upon 
‘business’ and economic advantages which retained value for them both. 
His whims, and even his wider, most private aberrations, must be pretty 
ancient history to her, yet their 


surmised effect upon a novice still unused to them might be diverting. 

They returned to the house, a largish one, which Towers had leased 
furnished since March and in which he had installed a superannuated old 
‘mother judge’ called Janie, who acted as cook during his visits and as 
caretaker when he was away. Ivy, complaining of a headache, retired to her 
own room, while Sally, presently, went out again, alone. 


Dusk had fallen, but towards the west a dragging gleam of the departing 
twilight still hung coldly. A slight fog was spreading in from the sea and 
the air had a raw, bitter smell. From the place where the Hamlet Court Road 
crossed a wider thoroughfare, voices and footsteps, the clang of bicycle 
bells and the occasional commotion of a tram cluntering over points came 
to her hoarsely. A red traffic-signal—or maybe it was a doctor’s lamp— 
glared at her from there in a baleful yet remotely speculative fashion like a 
round bloodied eye. She paced up and down, glad of her fur coat and 
hugging a shiver, though half enjoying the chill, and sauntering slowly. 
‘Headache,’ she thought.... She knew now what those white tablets were 
that Ivy took, that ‘sort of aspirin,’ but she at any rate had no need of dope 
and wouldn’t start it. Without that, her pulses raced pleasantly. Once more, 
there stole on her a tingling quickened sense of expectation, and a vague 
excitement. 

‘Vague’? No, it was not so vague, perhaps. Not vague a bit. And she 
could cut out fruitless marvelling at what had happened. Was she, in spite 
of it, as much in love with Bertie as before? Oh yes; this other thing was 
somehow ‘different’ and no contradiction. Had she, who had wondered 
‘whatever Ivy could see in’ a limping elderly toad of Towers’ stamp, been 
herself actually fascinated by the man, or did she hate him as she certainly 
had hated him, if momentarily, at Wenham Mansions? That was more 
difficult to say. Any single statement of her attitude to him would be a gross 
over-simplification. She had heard, often enough, of girls infatuated with 
physically or morally repulsive men—of girls ‘going down on their knees,’ 
as the phrase was, to the peddlers of ‘fancy stunts’—and had hardly 
believed such tales; whereas now.... Well, now she didn’t know. 

Once and again, up and down.... The trams jolted over the 


points and the drifting mist pressed in more thickly from the sea, causing 
her eyes to smart. It was eight o’clock and pretty soon she must rejoin Ivy 
in the house. Through the partly open window of a firelit ground-floor 
room on the opposite side of the road, a decayed tenor voice, foolishly 
exalted, dripped floridly out to her, singing Gounod’s “Let Me Roam.” 
Sally, listening to it in complete derision, was suddenly very taken aback to 
find inconsequent tears gathering on her lashes, blurring her sight. Oh, 
Gawd! she said to herself, catching a sharp breath. Do stop that bloody 
row! 


What did she get from Towers, after all? Ask her another! Please, 
Mister, I’m a Methylene Hell heroine and I want bashing! Perhaps that was 
it. 


You be my spider, Mister: 

I'll be your little fly. 

Nurse me in your clutches till the 
Sweet bye-and-bye ... 


Perhaps that was it, too. But anyhow she couldn’t stick out here any 
longer. She reached the house, as it happened, just as Towers, till then 
unrecognised in the fog, was limping through the gate and up the path, so 
that they went in together. 


Il 


In London again next evening, she felt tense and harassed. As a rule, the 
mere exhaustion of her body was followed by a reaction which was partly 
beneficent, inasmuch as, while physically depleted, she was left more 
composed and clearer in her mind; yet this time, instead of enjoying the 
usual ‘let-down,’ her nerves were jumpy and on edge. In the caff, just after 
returning, she had caught more whispers. There were more rumours 
suddenly afloat. Oh Christ ...! she thought. Although reassured as to 
Towers’ ‘health,’ she didn’t want to hear any further silly tales in the Pit 
and, all at once enraged and sickened by the place, had come back to Prah 
Road. 

Her father, thank goodness, was absent. Off a tin of Heinz beans and 
stale remnants of cake discovered in the ‘larder’ she prepared, and ate with 
little appetite, a frugal supper. She was still thinking about Towers. 


The supposed razor-affray, semi-mythical as it now appeared, was 
something which might easily have been true, and it brought home to her 
again the necessity of caution. Towers had many enemies. Three or four 
years ago he had ‘run’ a gang of kids, good-looking gigolos, who vamped 
married women in hotels while their husbands were out, and then collected 
blackmail. The business had come to light and several of the kids been 
arrested, yet Towers, their organizer, had managed to escape. In that affair 


he had had extraordinary luck, but his present stunt— the Hyde Park stunt 
in which she, Sally, was assisting him— was quite as risky. As far as that 
went, her father had been absolutely right to warn her against having 
dealings with him.... 

She gazed at herself a moment strangely in the mirror, went out to 
forage in Alias-Nolan’s room, which to her surprise had been left unlocked, 
and was further astonished to come upon a bottle of White Label there, half 
full. Returning to her own apartment, she poured some of the whisky into a 
glass, added a little water, and took a long swallow. Drink—or dope either! 
— wasn’t her particular failing, but there were times, this one of them, 
when she craved it. Where was Mrs. Prunt? she wondered idly. The house 
was silent, and the house next door, at which she had glanced across the 
porch just now through her father’s window, was silent too, because it was 
empty and to let. She drank the rest of the whisky in her glass and then, 
rising, stared at her face once more in the mirror, with an hysterical wish to 
laugh. “You!” she said mentally to her reflection. “How funny! You .../” 

Well, it was funny, considering the kind of girl she had supposed she 
was—and evidently wasn’t. Very funny! Sitting on public seats and getting 
men to cuddle her; deliberately decoying them for Towers to blackmail... 
That was a nice, ladylike occupation! That was something to be proud of! 
But at least it brought her in more money than any honest job, or even than 
ordinary gold-digging or shoplifting. Towers was generous, and Sally’s 
wage of sin—her share of what the suddenly appearing ‘plain-clothes man’ 
could soak her wretched dupe on the park seat for as a bribe for ‘non 
exposure’—was quite high. 

“ Funky,’ ” Towers had echoed in his slow ‘tweedling’ voice, fixing her 
with his heavy-lidded eyes and needing all his efforts to persuade her. 
“Wind up ...? Of course you’ll have the wind 


up the first time. So much the better, in a way. Never mind,” —he had 
argued, with some degree of logic—“if you are nervous. Windy’s what you 
naturally would be if the thing was genuine and not a frame-up. It’s part of 
the game to seem ‘nervous’ when I catch the pair of you canoodling and 
flash my ticket. All you have to do is to net the right party to start with— 
some young fool or else some prosperous-looking oldish gent, say—; keep 
your eyes lifting in case any real busies are around; and then, when / turn 
up, streak off. /’m the one who runs the most risk, not you.” 


He had shown her a sample of the cards he used, purporting to be a 
Police Officer’s warrant and printed specially for such purposes, he told 
her, by a small illicit printer in the East End. 

How had he won her over? She didn’t know. She wasn’t even sure, then, 
that she was getting quite the sort of insane crush on Towers that she finally 
did get, though it must have been beginning. Possibly she had been a little 
tight, though she couldn’t remember now. She forgot, now,—and that again 
was queer—a good many of the details of what had happened on that 
afternoon and evening. It was as if she had been slightly dazed. 

In this daze she had hooked her ‘prospect,’ almost inadvertently, as 
much by accident, it occurred to her half-comically, as by design. A young 
man, but with baldish head (he was hatless), pince-nez, a high, rather 
blistered forehead (as she had noticed under a lamp) and a faintly demented 
air. He, at any rate, was tightish. It was eight o’clock and he had already 
dined—too well. He had giggled a great deal, and Sally, also, had giggled, 
while failing to overcome a blurred sick core of fear that swelled, like a 
physical lump, in her throat. Towers hadn’t had to wait long. 

“What are you two up to, eh?” He had challenged them in some such 
form as that. And “Clear off!” the flustered victim had replied thickly. 
“Leave me and this lady alone!” 

“ “Lady”! I know this woman for a prostitute. And this is a public place. 
You’re speaking to a detective.” The fake police warrant was shown. “Now, 
what have you got to say about it?” 

Three or four treasury notes, after discussion, changed hands, and Sally, 
having restrained herself from flight only till that instant when her work 
was done, made her escape. 

Since then, two weeks had passed, and she was more used to 


the game, though something of that sick core of fear remained. Since then, 
too, her relation with Towers had developed—rapidly. She had, in addition, 
plenty of money. Nolan-Litho’s earnings, beside her own, were 
contemptible, and whether he went or stayed she often, save for Bertie, 
hardly cared. He was a drag upon her and a nuisance, that was all. 

Her face stared back at her, white and uncomprehending, from the 
looking-glass. “You!” she thought again, by no means remorsefully and 
merely in detached wonder. “How funny;— you ...!” 


IV 


A further week, again—making almost a month since Towers-had 
returned—would soon be over. In spite of passing the time of day at whiles 
with Mrs. Prunt (whose appearance was always scared and dishevelled) and 
of getting involved in two more slanging matches with Nolan-Litho (who 
had re-ensconced himself distractedly in his room and looked as if the end 
of the world had come), she lived in a dream which was at once bored and 
hectic. 

Occasionally, though merely twice since Wednesday to be exact, the 
dream, when she sat frightened in some park, would take on the properties 
of the sheer nightmare which by rights, and according, say, to Mrs. 
Mauleverer, it should consistently have been from the beginning, but 
usually it was saved from being that by her own flat refusal to believe in it 
at all. Histrionics and the rhetorical question before her mirror were alike 
useless. Never, however hard she tried, would she be able now to 
comprehend herself, ‘make herself out.’ 

Meanwhile, and just the same, she could feel practical alarm at the way 
actual events were shaping. She wished heartily, for instance, that she had 
let sleeping bitches lie and left Gertie and her elegant co-tart unwakened in 
their car the other night. Not only was she a bit upset by the ugly tales 
concerning her father, but she was still disturbed at what continued to be 
said, or hinted, about Towers. 

Even allowing for Gertie’s proneness to exaggerate and romanticise, 
there yet seemed enough probable foundation for it to make Sally nervous. 
Had she, Sally, ever been careless and 


‘blabbed’ without realising it? She was pretty certain she hadn’t, but the 
possibility troubled her. How many people, she wondered, knew sufficient 
of Towers’ activities to shop him, or at least threaten to, if they had a mind? 
Quite a number, she feared, including, besides Fan and Gertie, Alias-Nolan, 
—who appeared absolutely nutty on the subject and, yesterday, had again 
started a violent scene with her, repeating, though more wildly, his previous 
incoherent, half vaguely menacing and half entreating ‘last chance’ line of 
talk. 

And something else, as well, had faintly scared her,—Fan’s curious 
behaviour in the pub. What had that meant? Gertie had accused Fan of 


‘fortune-telling,—and that, of course, made it as plain as mud. The 
episode, if incomprehensible, had been trivial, yet it absurdly added a tiny 
fraction to Sally’s uneasiness and worry now. Although she was unable to 
say why, it had left a dimly sinister, unpleasant savour in her mind. She 
deplored for the hundredth time her idiocy in going out with the two 
prostitutes that night. 


V 


Queerest of all, most stubborn to attempted definition, and evading 
scrutiny, was what she felt for Towers. Neither a flagrant ecstasy of the 
senses nor the peculiar enhancing backgrounds of Southend and 
Marylebone, with which that ecstasy seemed coupled in her mind, could 
quite explain it; though, of the two, the spellbound secret streets and haze- 
hung ‘front,’ perhaps, rendered its essence the more clearly. 

Always in one pervasive setting or the other she would picture him: 
walking by Cité Warot where still houses and a stiller sky paid some 
description of bleak homage to the Goat and Pan; or posed alternatively, as 
now, against the estuarine panorama of the Thames. Behind her, while she 
loitered shivering down the Hamlet Court Road, the trams clanged 
bumping as they had a week ago. Just, as then, too, the late-spring day had 
been unseasonably raw. A sea-fret was beginning to creep inland from the 
east, clammily veiling porches, paths and garden gates and each low neat- 
clipped hedge of privet or euonymus in a pale blur of mist. Far off, as 
previously, to her right, a sloven wrack of reddish clouds, seen with a 
growing indistinctness through the 


foggy air, held the last meagre remnants of the light. Save that the hour 
was, maybe, a trifle earlier and that no Gounod-warbling voice poured out, 
as yet, in sick lovelornness from that window opposite, the scene in every 
detail stood unchanged. She recognised the same swift stirring in her blood, 
the same elation crossed with a weak panic of foreboding at her heart. 

After all, she thought, with her breath catching as some fleet quickened 
sense of the unnamed and the unnamable stole over her, she was young, 
thank the Lord. Young to ‘go to the bad,’ or young to reform and return to 
the fold,—if that should ever happen. Young anyway. Plenty of time. And it 
was Towers, ironically, who had brought out her youth and caused her to 


exult in it as even Bertie hadn’t done. Towers, with that absurdly theatrical 
crook title bestowed on him as though he were a sort of tin-pot Napoleon of 
wickedness. Towers, whom in spite of this prestige she had originally 
considered a fat slob, a rather stupid man,—what the Americans called 
‘dumb.’ ... Yet He had been the one to set her really crazy, to strike chords 
in her unstruck before and either petrify her with half rapturous fear or fill 
her with half dreading rapture as he saw fit, to ‘pull out her stops,’ as the 
vulgar expression was, and do with her almost as he wished. 


Mr. O’Morgan, 
Play on my organ. 
You be my gorgon; 
Turn me to stone! 


Which, while it sounded ribald and inane enough, was serious too. As 
serious as the cryptic houses about Baker Street composed in attitudes of a 
Satanic piety, or as the thousand stuffy parlours around Westcliff, 
Chalkwell Park, Thorpness and Leigh,—the room, for instance, where poor 
Furnace, recently, was apprehended.... 

She strode up and down, trying, as a kind of game, to disparage her own 
emotions by considerations which were prosaic or actually bordering on the 
farcical, and confident that she would not succeed. Her liaison with Towers 
had had strange effects on her, heightening her awareness and appreciation 
of her physical being, or at least altering its emphasis and symbolism. 
Perhaps 


that, as much as anything, was a clue to his hold over her. Perhaps what he 
had really done was to force different, hitherto unaccented, aspects of her 
bodily self into a fresh relief;—to persuade her to fall in love with herself in 
novel (and, be it said, somewhat eccentric) ways. It was curious how what 
had at first been merely ‘silly’—the sort of thing that might, if mentioned, 
arouse no more than the mildest embarrassment between prudish misses or 
possibly a casual snigger between schoolgirls —had had this other 
character imposed on it. At any moment, she felt, it might recross the 
barely perceptible dividing line and drop back into sheer foolishness and 
awkward titterings, yet so far it never had. Eschewing the stereotyped and 
unimaginative, Towers practised a calculated measure of restraint which 


recaptured for such faint breaches of bourgeois decorum at least a little of 
their childhood ‘naughtiness,’ rendering their pursuit a new and thrilling 
sport and giving to them in addition all the power of deliberate 
understatements. By exploring surface reticences, by outraging a number of 
exceedingly minor modesties and ‘nicenesses,’ he had restored to these, in 
some degree, their old importance, which, although make-believe and 
artificial, ‘functioned’ just the same. She paced to and fro, now, along the 
road, thinking, remarkably enough, about Messrs. Guy & Parrish at Mr. 
Finlay’s, about the meek heavy odour of the weekly laundry-bag at Chatley 
Court, and about the hot, stifling flavour of very cheap ‘chocolate 
macaroons’ she used to buy there from the tuck-shop. Thanks to Towers, it 
seemed, she had regained not her departed ‘innocence’ but her departed and 
more interesting lack of it, for her hard-boiled callous ‘knowledge’ in the 
intervening years had been the truer ‘innocence.’ She heard the coldly 
passionate, brooding voice of Towers, distilling its prompting flood of 
verjuice into her mind’s ear; saw her own delusively demure breakfast face 
as she had regarded it this chilly morning in the Prah Road mirror, with her 
breath clouding a trifle, and her lips—that had the lovely sheen and texture 
of poppy petals but were much deeper than poppies in colour, being a warm 
transparent wine-red hue and needing no lipstick— parted slightly; 
pictured, with the smile that Towers had rendered slyly shy, the rich troughs 
of her arm-pits, and her breasts.... 
How had it happened? And oh the complete vanity of asking 


how! It had happened, and though, maybe, it was a further hostage to 
disaster, she did not, at this instant, consciously regret it. 

The trams still clanged, the fog still thickened, and the round, gorey eye 
continued to debate her presence balefully. In the west, the creaking wintry 
light had finally decayed, and a harsh salt redolence stole up to her, from 
tide-abandoned marshes and the sea. At last, when she was turning (as she 
had turned a week ago) to go indoors, that florid tenor voice—like the 
unleashing of some delayed and fatuous miracle—welled lushly out. All 
the more because she had been half expecting them, the treacly notes 
dismayed and startled her. It was the same voice and the same tune; 
everything just the same. She had a sudden discouraged notion that the 
singer must be mad; that he was kept in there, shut up, and sang thus, 
between seven and eight-thirty, every night. 


And that, also, was unfortunate and inappropriate. Gounod, the fog, the 
witching overtones of Baker Street and of this half-suburban Westcliff road 
at dusk,—they were all inappropriate and wrong, with a peculiar wrongness 
it seemed reckless folly to support, in her predicament. For a girl over 
whose head something ‘funny’ was certainly hanging, it was too stupid to 
do nothing about it; and occasionally, at odd moments, she could admit, not 
only in the parks but in a score of common sights and sounds around her, a 
lurking element of dread. 

However, she was not thoroughly afraid of it, as yet. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


I 


SALLY was eating German-silvered ‘brunch’ in the Oxford Street 
Maison Lyons. Latterly, she had forsworn the caffs, both because they were 
lousy anyway and because she was tired of overhearing ex-Litho, and 
others, discussed derogatorily when she was sardonically ‘supposed’ to be 
(and of course actually wasn’t) out of earshot. Ex-Litho, incidentally, had 
flared up into being a problem again, and an acute one. She was thinking 
about him now. 

“that any daughter of mine,” she could recall his voice reproaching 
her distractedly,’—of mine, would sink so low! Ha, ha! That’ a joke, isn’t 
it! I’m no saint, am I?—and it makes even my flesh crawl. A pure lily, eh? 
A pure lily .. ,!” 

But there was more in it, she saw, than that. Ex-Litho was a cat on hot 
bricks in her presence. Several times she had caught him Paul-Prying on 
her, or trying to, through the keyhole when she was undressing, and her 
perception of this new complication, if it was new, overcame her in a wave 
of nausea. “You’d like me to go, wouldn’t you?” he had demanded, and 
“Christ, yes!”’ she had burst out. He had sat, gazing at her fixedly, licking 
his dry lips. “Well, you’ve said it, Sally. You’ve said it, and it'll be your 
doing. Yours! You'll see ...!” 

At other moments he had been, instead of violent, morosely taciturn. 
Something a bit more serious than usual, Sally fancied, must have been 
worrying him of late. Mrs. Prunt—her old affection for him evidently 
strained—had asked Sally, almost truculently, why he was out so often in 
the afternoons and evenings, and Sally couldn’t say. It was not always on 
‘business,’ she was privately pretty sure, nor was it in connection with the 
Turf;— his one genuine and lifelong passion, which recent unpropitious 
circumstances, however, had forced him practically to renounce. Whatever 
the nature of his alternative preoccupations, they seemed to affect his spirits 
detrimentally. Lost in his own unfortunate personal wilderness, he had a 
mooching, prowling air. Was he going completely loupy? Sally wondered. 


No, not quite that, perhaps, but at least his self-control was cracking, in 
places. His power of keeping secrets, also, wasn’t what it used to be and, in 
the armour of his reticence, chinks had been here and there discernible. 
Now and then—just now and then—he would speak incautiously and 
nearly let a cat or so out of the bag. 

Even to her;—yes, that was what was bothering her at this minute in the 
Maison Lyons. She tried to remember his exact words, and failed, but it had 
been something, something, to do with Bertie and how he, ex-Litho, had 
been put on Sally’s track. At the time, she hadn’t noticed her father’s 
unconscious slip (and that was why she was unable now to call to mind 
precisely what he said), but afterwards, alone, she had realised its 
implication, suddenly. Of course! Why hadn’t she suspected it before? 

Maybe, in a half-hearted way, she had, and anyhow it hardly mattered, 
thus belatedly. But, just the same, she would be interested to know. 

At all events, she was seeing Bertie again in an hour or two, and, when 
she did, she’d follow up the hint that Alias-Nolan, inadvertently, had 
dropped. 


II 


“How could J have known I was being pumped?” reasoned Bertie. “How 
could I tell, then? I couldn’t possibly.” 

“No.... P’r’aps you couldn’t. But you must have had some sort of notion 
that I wasn’t exactly dying to leap into the arms of that old surprise-packet 
landed on me straight out of jail ....” 

Bertie forced a grin. “Your metaphors are a bit fricasseed, but I admit I 
can understand your feeling a spot unfilial at whiles. However, it’s over and 
done with now—and autopsies won’t help. J didn’t wish your surprise- 
packet on to you. / didn’t mean you to get landed with him. Call it a piece 
of bad luck and— well, leave it at that. I’m sorry, honestly, but it’s no use 
belly-aching.” 

They walked on across the park,—not one of the parks where Sally sat 
at night, but Battersea Park, to which, in a legendary past, she had been 
taken ‘for a treat’ occasionally by Thurza during the era of black-beetles, 
vaguely terrifying distantly-glimpsed 


hospitals, and ‘Sunday cushion’ funniosides at Hanson’s Trust. The place, 
though doubtless changed (and though she could not so much as recall its 
vanished aspect with sufficient clearness to decide how far it actually was 
changed), woke in her a faint wistful melancholy. There was a temptation 
to let sentiment obscure her view,—of Bertie and of everything and 
everybody else. Indeed, the very pains she had been at to bring about this 
meeting with her former lover—to tax him with those follies that ex-Litho’s 
words had caused her to surmise and thus to bluff him into a constrained 
confession—seemed like a hopeless effort to revivify a ghost. The whole 
affair—ex-Litho’s schemings, Bertie’s share therein, and that still unknown 
but conjecturable ‘slip’ of his which must account for his becoming her 
blackmailing father’s tool—was, in a general sense if not in detail, ancient 
history, and she had passed the point, she found, where it most deeply 
would have interested and concerned her. As Bertie had said, it was ‘over 
and done with’ now, and it was no good bothering or getting angry. 

Bertie himself, she thought, as she glanced at him, strolling uneasily by 
her side in his grey fuzzy overcoat and loud-checked ‘doggy’ cap,—Bertie 
himself, oh yes,—over and done with too. 


Il 


True as that was, she could not walk with him unmoved. It was long 
since they had been alone together and it appeared likely to be longer still 
before they met again. Indeed, the wonder was that they had somehow and 
through all these months kept in such casual intermittent contact as they 
had. Did Bertie know about Towers? She wasn’t sure, and in any case it 
mightn’t intrigue or disturb him vastly.... The present tryst, no doubt, had 
only been arranged thanks to a series of luckier chances than he would 
trouble to explain. Bertie had digs, now, in Farrant Street, and she had rung 
him up a day or two ago and happened to find him in. Yes, he could come, 
he had replied, on Saturday; five-thirty, say. Maybe he was rather bored 
with his girl or girls of the moment; maybe he really had a vacant date to 
fill then; maybe, after some weeks of not setting eyes on her, he was in a 
condition to feel a mild reawakening of interest. At all events, the fancy 
had taken him to accept her 


invitation. He had turned up, promptly enough, at the appointed rendezvous 
outside Oddoni’s, where he had just been teaing with a friend, and here he 
was. 

Loitering abstractedly down the Buckingham Palace Road, and crossing 
the Victoria Bridge with equal heedlessness, they had entered the park by 
its north-eastern gate. The weather was still obstinately cold and the 
boating-lake almost bare, but, in a roped-off space as they went by, a lot of 
Lyons ‘Nippies’ were practising for (it must be next year’s!) annual sports. 
Why not be a waitress? Sally thought flippantly. The squads of girls, in 
running-shorts and gaudy-coloured vests, disappeared next moment, for the 
sun was setting, and overtook herself and Bertie, pulling on sweaters, 
laughing and gaily chattering. A waitress,— and why not? They were 
happier, apparently, carrying tea-trays and competing for trophies, than she 
was in her absurd ‘career of crime.’ No, she had no excuse.... 

“Well,” said Bertie, ending a rather long silence, “at least we needn’t 
scrap, need we? Don’t let’s be mouldy.” 

He put a hand, timidly she fancied, on her arm, and, shivering slightly, 
she allowed it to stay there. 

“Personally,” he continued in a lighter tone, “I’m simply not in the mood 
for squabbling. Before you sprang all this on me I was looking forward to a 
real cosy téte-a-téte with you. The blood coursed in my veins and what not 
in the good old way. I felt a je ne sais quoi—a stirring—like a hare at the 
beginning of rut. As a matter of fact, of course, March is a shade overish, 
but then, my rutting season somewhat overflows the calendar. It does, er, 
sprawl a bit.’ 

His touch on her arm grew bolder, but she shook her head at him, 
smiling faintly. What a baby! she marvelled. What an _ incredible, 
incorrigible infant! And he had put himself, through some odd happening 
which he still kept secret, in ex-Litho’s power—or supposed he had. 
Probably it was some perfectly ridiculous business which might discredit 
him in the eyes of Mr. Fortescue, the wealthy uncle, and which ex-Litho 
threatened to reveal. Something, she could surmise, of that sort; nothing 
serious. 

They left the park for Bertie’s lodgings, where she had agreed to let him 
give her supper. When they were nearly there and, after a journey in the 
Tube, were walking through the dusk 


along the Harrow Road, a rather curious incident befell them. A man, 
dawdling in the opposite direction, approached them, stared, and stopped. It 
was Gresham, the Pit ‘astrologer.’ Sally and he had recognised each other 
by the lights of a shop, but she had a notion that he was embarrassed and 
would have pretended not to see her if he had had presence of mind enough 
to think of it in time. 

“Evening,” he mumbled, raising his hat and making as if to pass on. 
Sally, however, before she had quite realised this, detained him. 

“Good evening, Mr. Gresham. What about that horoscope of mine?” 

Several weeks ago, diverted by his half-baked erudition and knowing 
him to be desperately poor, she had given him a commission and paid him 
the four shillings in advance. 

“Oh, er ...he answered her now confusedly. “It—it takes longer than you 
might think, casting an ’oroscope does. Those chaps ’oo send ’em out to 
you return 0’ post are only fakes. It takes several days of ’ard work.” 

“Yes, but not weeks.” 

“°M.... No, not’s a rule.” 

“Why, Mr. Gresham,” she said, yielding to an impulse to rally him, 
“there isn’t anything wrong with it, is there? Don’t tell me that!” 

Bertie, grinning, joined in the conversation. “Death and disaster, eh? 
Conjunction of Saturn and Rikky-Tikky-Tavy in the umpteenth house of 
Usher. When is the blow to fall?” 

“No, no ...,” deprecated Mr. Gresham, still confused but with a kind of 
doggedness. “Not that exactly, but—but I admit there is something out 0’ 
the ordinary. I can’t make ’ead nor tail of it, quite. You ask me a straight 
question and I owe it to myself and the profession to give you a straight 
answer. It’s the date that’s wrong. The date. You can’t’ve bin born then....” 

“What? Why ever not?” 

“Why, you see.... It’s this way. You can’t’ve bin born then, and at the 
hour stated, because, if you ’ad bin, you wouldn’ be alive now. That’s it. 
I’ve gorn over it three or four times. That particular native would never 
’ave lived to be more’n a baby....” 

Bertie and Sally, exchanging astounded stares, burst into laughter. ““Why, 
Mr. Gresham! Yow’ re joking. Why, you must be!” 


He gazed at them, almost hostilely. “Joking? No, I’m not joking, but 
naturally there’s no necessity for you to believe me, is there? And, under 


the circumstances, it goes without saying you must ’ave your money back. I 
don’t ’appen to ’ave the sum on me at the moment, but you shall ’ave it 
back.... Er ... well, I gotter meet some one.... Good evening.” Before they 
could prevent him he had raised his hat again and shuffled quickly off. 

Bertie was still chuckling. “Gosh, can you beat it? Paying the chap five 
bob or whatever it was for telling you you’re dead! Oh Lord ...!” 

Presently his amusement abated sufficiently to allow of their proceeding 
on their way to Farrant Street. The encounter, however, had increased, for 
Sally, the strangeness of a day already strange enough without it. 


IV 


Nor, the next morning, had her perception of this strangeness sensibly 
diminished. Bertie had given her a lot to think of, and, as it chanced just 
now, she had ample leisure for reflection. Towers was laid up with an attack 
of the current mild form of influenza so that she was off duty in the parks 
till he recovered; while it was getting on for a week since she had last seen 
ex-Litho. She sat, with the door locked and defeating the uneasy ambushes 
of Mrs. Prunt, in her Prah Road bedroom, no longer posturing before the 
mirror but watching the perpetual cats and calmly pondering the ways of 
Providence instead. 

Calmly? Not quite perhaps. Meeting Bertie again had filled her, at the 
time, with a chastened, sobered melancholy. With the idea of a final parting 
in her mind, she had tried to be tranquil and unrecriminating, so that, if this 
should prove to be farewell, they should recall each other ‘nicely’ in the 
future, end good friends. But here, in the locked room, her would-be placid 
mood of yesterday was not maintained. For one thing, evidently, it had been 
largely fake, and, besides that, Bertie himself had been entirely discinclined 
to recognise it as appropriate. Producing whisky, he had grown very gay 
and talkative, and been distinctly chagrined that she drank so little and 
wouldn’t ‘play fair’ in exchanging news. From the way he spoke and acted 


it was plain that he would welcome at any rate a partial, casual renewal of 
their old relation. Although, as she reflected cynically, his recovered 
interest was doubtless due to her refusal to succumb to importunity upon 
the spot (a non-compliance he seemed at a loss to comprehend), his attitude 
had most effectually wrecked her notions of last fond adieux.... Oh hell! It 


was all a mess. And maybe she had been a grudging fool. What difference 
would it have made? Poor, ridiculous child, she had thought. Hopeless, 
ridiculous child ...! No wonder he hadn’t understood her pure, sweet, sad 
solemnity! 

Later on, though, he had been too lit to worry.... Reverting to ex-Litho, 
he had applied a number of opprobrious epithets to that gentleman’s 
scarcely gentlemanly manceuvrings, particularly as happening prejudicially 
to involve himself. “He’zh a fokshy, snurge-grumphing ole shcoundrel, 
Shally, if he izh your father.... Dirty knees; drinksh hizh bath-water; eatsh 
hizh young. Thash your father. A quimp. I know he’zh a quimp. An’ a 
snurge an’ a grumph azh well.... What did he care *bout rishk any one 
wazh running to get the shtuff? Why, if the hoshpital had ever——” 

Perhaps Sally’s ears had been too plainly pricked. Bertie at all events 
had stopped abruptly, not so tight but that a vaguely alarmed expression 
crossed his face. Should she seize on this as an opportunity to pin him 
down and wring the whole truth out of him, she had debated, or pretend to 
have noticed nothing— let it pass? She had found it so hard to decide that 
the chance in any case was gone before she could make up her mind;—and 
by this time, of course, back in Prah Road, she was regretting her 
irresolution. 

What had Bertie done? At first she had been inclined to surmise a minor 
peccadillo which his timidity, continuously worked on by her father, had 
magnified into a false importance, but now it appeared to have been rather 
worse than that. Something to do with the hospital? “To get the stuff.’ ... 
Dead bodies, poison, dope, bacteria, or what? It sounded utterly fantastic, 
yet a quantity of equally fantastic-sounding things had been proved actual 
in her own history. 

Very likely, she would never discover the real facts, but that Bertie, 
through her father, had been implicated in a scandalous affair of some kind 
seemed quite certain. Whatever its specific 


character might be, her knowledge of its mere undefined existence was 
sufficient further to diminish her affection for ex-Litho. 


V 


Another day or two went by, bringing the new month, May. Moping 
alone in her room did Sally little good—it made her ‘morbid’—yet she had 
no inclination for anything else. And no friends either. She belonged to 
Limbo. Since seeing Bertie last Saturday she had somehow been chary of 
visiting Towers at his present address in Vominor Arcade, but had rung up 
Wiggy twice, only to learn that he remained pretty groggy and in bed. From 
Bertie himself there came no further sign and she forebore to take the 
initiative again with him so soon lest her motives should be misinterpreted. 
As for her father.—he had returned and ‘slept in’ the previous night, 
popped his head round the door at breakfast to glower at her in a haunted 
manner, and then gone off once more. 

Should she have a regular show-down with him? Should she? No; for it 
might harm Bertie. Though the smash must come ultimately, and she would 
be glad when it did. Anything was preferable to the tense boredom of just 
waiting in a state of monotonously unstable equilibrium,—anything 
whatever. That was partly why she had blossomed into a shoplifter and then 
into Towers’ mistress, wasn’t it? To quicken the pace up, ‘make things 
happen’ and precipitate a crisis; to bring the house down about her ears and 
‘let the roof fall in’ if it was going to, while, in the meantime, she got more 
fun and more distraction for her money so to speak. That was it, wasn’t it? 
Yes, maybe, partly.... 

Her eyes wandered to the actual, physical roof above her,— or rather to 
the ceiling, which was disfigured by yellow stains due to overflows or 
leakages in the Prunt lavatory. That roof was solid enough, however, she 
thought foolishly; and the room under it, this room, was all right in its way. 
It wasn’t what you could call a bad room, and compared very favourably 
with several previous gaffs. The furniture was only so-so, but the carpet 
was newish and the fake marble mantelpiece almost distinguished. There 
were even a few texts hanging, in ferocious irony, upon the walls. ‘Thou 
God seest me’ and ‘Ho, every one 


that thirsteth ... Also a framed coupon gift picture representing crags and 
torrents and five Highland cattle glumly contemplating seven fat swirls of 
mist. It was, in fact, the ordinary mediocre sort of room in which, 
somehow, you couldn’t easily imagine anything’s the least bit shady or not 
quite respectable occurring. But then, come to that, you would hardly set 
her, Sally, down either as being the depraved and crooked character she 


was. Not to look at her, you wouldn’t. Sitting, on rather unexplained 
tenterhooks, in the ordinary mediocre room, she was oppressed by 
awareness of an answering, echoing unlikelihood in all about her. Who 
would believe it if the chronicle were bared,—if, as old Uncle Plack said 
long ago, she ‘got into the news’? Yet, if that happened, it was precisely 
these flat-footed, baldly stated improbabilities which would lend a peculiar 
conviction. The more accidental and, as it were, gratuitous the accessories, 
the more of a real ‘document’ the whole fantastically intricate mess would 
sound,—the more it would escape the over-aptness of a mere invention. 
Towers, the ambiguous ‘Wiggy,’ and even Bertie, would gain an undeniable 
take-it-or-leave-it kind of credibility which, in her mind, and while the 
history was in the making in her mind, they lacked;—ex-Litho too. 

Ex-Litho ... alias-Nolan.... For the thousandth time, perhaps, she fell to 
pondering what she had learnt concerning that unsanctified individual’s 
remarkably unsanctified activities. It was, as she had agreed, all ‘over and 
done with’ now, and anything she might additionally find out could hardly 
affect the future course of events, yet there was a mental satisfaction to be 
gained from making as complete a picture as she could out of the 
information already in her possession. 

As to how alias-Nolan had got Bertie in his power, it seemed less likely 
that her father had deliberately planned to cast his toils round Bertie than 
that he had profited by some lucky accident which had enabled him, ex- 
Litho, to take the Bertie business in his stride, as one might say, and use it 
as a subsidiary strengthening of his position in the main campaign. 

But that this ‘main campaign’ itself was a ‘campaign’ seemed evident. 
Doubtless, it had been through Porcelli’s and the Mauleverers that Bertie— 
two-thirds of the battle in the tracing of her— was discovered. Mr. Finlay, 
also, might, if not too discouraged, have tried asking the Homes, yet he 
would have been handicapped 


both by his previous appearances there in an embarrassingly different 
character and, in particular, by having to conduct his further researches 
‘like a gentleman.’ To ex-Litho, on the other hand, all kinds of devious 
back-stairs methods of approach would be available and he would employ 
them without scruple. He could get into casual conversation with the old 
gatekeeper, for instance, or with people in the ‘shops,’ and worm things out 
of them. Almost certainly he would hear about the Mauleverers’ little boy 


whom Sally had been so fond of and who was now— let’s see ... oh, yes, a 
medical student, very brilliant. With a clue such as that the rest would have 
been pretty simple and Bertie as good as found. All this, of course, was 
mere conjecture, yet it sounded plausible, and at least it was easy to see 
how alias-Nolan had succeeded where Mr. Finlay, less of a ferret certainly 
and less persistent possibly, had failed. 

So much, provisionally, for the means: what about motives? That 
question was decidedly more difficult,—and more important. 

Sally, however, was not quite sure that she wanted to pursue it; not at the 
moment anyway. She stared round her, feeling suddenly uneasy, at the 
picture of Highland cattle and at the mangey Prah Road pussies visible 
through her window. No, she would stop bothering over her father’s 
motives, and instead ... well, instead of that she would just take a squint 
inside his room! 

The door, this time, was locked, but it so happened that the seeming 
obstacle presented no real difficulty. A week or so ago, Sally, coming home 
latish and ascending the stairs with her normal lightness of tread, had heard 
a key turned somewhere in her room, and, upon reaching the landing, had 
run into Mrs. Prunt embarrassedly emerging. The landlady had made some 
sort of lame excuse about “ ’avin’ ’ad the boldness” to peep in and see if 
Sally were asleep because a ‘friend’ had been enquiring for her. Sally paid 
little attention to the laboriously fabricated rigmarole of a ‘message’ which 
the supposititious, strangely nameless and addressless friend had left for 
her, but she did feel a momentary start of surprise when Mrs. Prunt, 
doubtless exhausted by this sudden call on her inventive faculties and 
retiring in disorder up to her own quarters, re-descended the few steps she 
had taken and, more confused than ever, handed her a key. “There! Fancy 
that! If | wasn’t goin’ off with your key! It was 


on the outside, an’ I was thinkin’ it ’ad slipped your notice. I was goin to 
put it on the inside for you. Keys should always be on the inside.... Well, 
good-night, dear... 

Now the key in question (and herein lay the sole slight interest of the 
episode for Sally) had not been on the outside as Mrs. Prunt averred, but on 
the inside, and, naturally, unturned. As a rule, Sally locked her door behind 
her, but on this occasion she had been careless and forgotten. For what 
possible purpose, she wondered, could Mrs. Prunt have removed the key 


from the keyhole? An idea had occurred to Sally, and, later, she had put it 
to the test. Yes; in accordance with an arrangement or an inadvertence not 
uncommon in cheaply constructed houses of this type, the key had fitted 
her and alias-Nolan’s ‘communicating’ door as well! He, of course, didn’t 
know it, but Mrs. Prunt did, and it was his apartment, more probably than 
Sally’s, she had been exploring. 

Well, anyhow, what it all came to was that Sally, during alias-Nolan’s 
absence, could rummage in his room as often as she wished. On her side of 
the communicating door was a bolt, on his a key which he removed when 
he went out, because it, as he did know, fitted his outer door on to the 
landing, and he hadn’t bothered—why should he?—to procure a duplicate. 
This complicated interchangeability-of-keys situation gave Sally, once 
chance had revealed it, the free run of his lair. 

Just now, she had no special reason to go in there, but an impulse of 
restlessness possessed her and she yielded to it as to a whim. The room, 
when she entered it, was stuffy. Was there any swag about? she wondered 
idly. No; or not obviously so.... There was nothing much, she thought,— 
not even whisky.... 

After pacing to and fro for a bit she took a seat away from the window, 
in case ex-Litho, if he happened to return, should see her from the road. 


VI 


Dull sounds of steps and voices came to her from the house next door, 
which was apparently being redecorated and renovated generally. She had 
glimpsed, across the recess, trestles and planks in the room opposite, and a 
couple of white-coated plasterers at work. The noises weren’t loud, but they 
annoyed her vaguely, 


making it more difficult to think. Oh, hell ...! She got up, unable to sit still 
even a minute, and began walking up and down again. 

What had ex-Litho really had in mind when he first started off upon his 
quest for her? Dismissing the ‘pining and languishing’ bunk, what had he 
figured to ‘get out of’ finding her? If he Had had a plan, she rather thought, 
it had gone ‘fluey’ and miscarried. Either it had collapsed at a 
comparatively early stage or, for some unknown reason, been abandoned,— 
though only temporarily perhaps. He must be far astray, she could 


conjecture, in his reckonings somewhere.... A name—a curious name— 
knocked at her memory, but could not gain admittance. A name with the 
flavour of ‘Vominor,’ though it wasn t that. Something to do with Phil and a 
cigar... 

She glanced around her in a curiosity that grew each second more 
repugnant. Up to a few months ago ex-Litho had retained an odd personal 
fastidiousness, expressed both in his neat if dandified attire and in the 
finicky precision with which his various belongings were bestowed about 
his room; but, pretty clearly, he had lost that now. Drawers had been left 
partly open; a soiled towel lay, where it had probably been tossed, in one 
corner of the floor; and ashes choked the grate. Even the mantelpiece, along 
which a number of photographs were, as a rule, meticulously ranged, was 
in disorder too. The photographs were still there, but some had fallen over, 
and there were cigarette-stubs, and other litter, scattered amongst them. 

Sally, who had seen most of these works of art before, refreshed her 
memories, though without much interest, of such as remained upright. 
Horses and actresses, Mr. Horatio Bottomley, and several cuttings (pasted 
upon cards) of the heads of little girls who had won prizes in picture-paper 
children’s beauty competitions. It was unlikely that any of the collection 
could date back to ex-Litho’s pre-incarceration days, yet one of the 
photographs, representing a buxom, boldly staring young lady in the frills 
and furbelows of a bygone era, was signed: “Phyllis, with love to Alured.” 

How funny,—‘Alured!’ thought Sally. Yes, that was what he’d been 
christened, though he was usually called ‘Larry.’ How funny,—‘Alured!’ 
She knew practically nothing of her own father’s birth and upbringing, 
concerning which he observed a 


delicate reticence. His family, he would imply, however, had treated him 
very badly and ‘cut him oft with a shilling.’ Doubtless, having faced the 
fact of his incorrigibility, they had prudently kicked him out. They had been 
stock-raisers or something, she seemed to remember his saying, in a 
northern county.... 

Leaving the mantelpiece, she was drawn, by the same attraction of 
vague distaste, to the adjacent pivot-mirror over his dressing-table. Here 
too, their edges inserted into the crack between the frame and bevel, were a 
number of similar ‘decorations’— photographs of the ‘noble animal’ (with 
so-and-so “up’) and of some rather ignoble-looking human animals in tights 


and spangles; a smutty post-card or two, and a few tipsters’ ‘tickets.’ Also, 
another cutting from an illustrated paper,—another little girl. The face was 
dimly familiar, and Sally read the printed caption underneath. Not a beauty 
prize-winner this time; no ... though the little girl was pretty, with a 
prophetic plaintiveness. Sally recalled the affair quite plainly now, and 
frowned in a sort of pondering revulsion. It had been a particularly 
unsavoury murder case of more than a year ago, and the ‘fiend,’ 
unfortunately, had escaped capture. Ex-Litho, Sally recollected, had been 
violently ‘head up’ and excited about it, and had spoken, like every one 
else, of longing to ‘tear the monster limb from limb.’ Why had he morbidly 
preserved the victim’s picture all this while? she wondered. 

It was growing darkish, and the plasterers next door had already 
knocked off for the day. She, too, had better clear out. Having replaced the 
cutting, she was turning to go back to her room when something else 
happened surprisingly to catch her eye. Yes, her own photograph! 

Face downwards, and with (of all things!) a fat jar of her father’s latest 
‘remedy’ planted upon it stickily, 1t was at first recognisable only by the 
blue-printed ‘Saltyre’ running across one corner. She could not remember 
giving it to ex-Litho, but she had had several copies lying about and he 
could easily have appropriated this without her missing it. Taking it up 
from under the objectionable jar, she was further disconcerted to notice that 
it had been torn, then neatly mended,—patched behind with a gummed 
paper strip. The tear extended from the middle of an edge and almost right 
across. It was as if he had meant to destroy the portrait entirely, and, 
thinking better of it, checked himself just in time. 


Well, he was mad: there was no accounting now for anything he said or 
did. Or she either, in this nut-house. She returned to her room, locking and 
bolting the communicating door. 

Should she go out? Yes, she needed fresh air. She walked briskly to the 
Empire, then down Seven Sisters Road. 

This torn photograph business was something to which it would be 
foolish to attach too much significance, yet it seemed ro have upset her a 
good deal and to have crystallised an uneasiness which had been steadily 
accumulating all the afternoon. Surely, the conviction pierced her again, 
things couldnt go on so crazily much longer, could they? And, oh, but, 


though, she answered herself immediately, they might, very easily. She had 
been expecting a bust-up months ago, and nothing had happened. 
The situation had cried ‘Wolf, wolf!’ to her before, so often. 


CHAPTER SIX 


I 


ON this evening, if her thoughts had a sombrer cast than usual, there was 
little immediate outward reason for additional depression. Beyond, of 
course, her recent explorations in ex-Litho’s room ... It was dusk now, 
closing in on an afternoon that, as to weather, had been about as yawning, 
humdrum and entirely unmagical as any one could wish—or could not 
wish. Tomorrow, the date on a news-placard reminded her, would have 
been Thurza’s birthday, yet the sentimental memory failed to stir her. 
People passing her looked bored, fagged and glumly deflated, as if 
accepting an anticlimax, and Sally, meeting their stale glances, felt 
uninterested and uninteresting too. 

Whisky! she decided. Even getting scarey and having the heebie-jeebies 
would be better than this flat nothing-at-allness. 

She went into a pub and, after a couple of glasses, seemed restored to 
life. 


II 


For a while she kept a haunted cogitation of the ways of ‘Alured’ at bay, 
but before very long the picture of his room stole back to her. Somehow, its 
impact upon her—with its frowsy, and ‘decorated’ mirror, and ‘bad skin’ 
ointment paper-weighting her own torn photograph, and _ general 
despondent clutter and down-at-heelness doing effective proxy for him in 
his absence— seemed greater than any she could have received from it had 
he been present there. Because, also, the empty chamber thus appeared to 
yield his essence more revealingly, she felt much closer to some threatened 
understanding of him or some guess about him that would be unwelcome. 
If she didn’t ‘change the subject’ and dismiss him quickly, some kind of 
inappropriate and abhorrent light would break on her. She might be able to 
put two and two together too successfully. 


‘Old latbag!’ she thought. ‘Nasty old latbag ...!’ 


But that didn’t dispose of htim—as she well knew it didn’t. Lat-bag or 
no, and however repugnant the idea, he was fond of her, in his demented 
fashion. Of what his plans concerning her had been she remained ignorant, 
yet it was pretty obvious that they had either misfired or been shelved,— 
shelved, possibly, until whatever else he had alternatively begun to want 
proved unattainable. It seemed preposterous to credit dear Papa with the 
least redeeming spark of genuine affection—and it would have been far 
simpler to deny him any and to consider him as wholly ‘vile’-—but this was 
the concession which signs and tokens unmistakable had wrung from her. 

“Oh, hell!” she brooded wryly. “If that’s what he was after he’s been 
disappointed!” 

Long ago, maybe, when he had first discovered her, it had turned out 
more convenient and agreeable to him than he had foreseen to possess these 
paternal rights over a girl who wasn’t actually unattractive,—and to be 
able, possibly, to sponge on her. Then, after that— Well, he’d adopted an 
appreciably different attitude, somehow. He’d been impeded in, or 
gradually seduced from, his original design. But in any case he’d been 
bloody unlucky. What had he got out of it,—out of her? Nothing. He had 
lost out both ways; and he realised it, now. 

Oh, Gawd.... She was tired of complications. Christ, she was fed up 
with everything. Christ, things gave her the pip. 


Il 


In another pub, later, more whisky. A half-bottle as well as a measure, so 
she could discreetly replenish her glass under cover of the large potted 
aspidistra on her table. She was quietly dressed, and the landlord, if 
privately setting her down as a ‘case,’ had no grounds for supposing her a 
tart. 

Hurrah for whisky! She helped herself to a cube of cheddar from a dish 
on the counter and returned, disproportionately gratified, to her chair. This 
was a nice pub, full of amenities, and even a copy of the house-organ lying 
on her table made her beam with sudden tolerance. It was like having an 
unexpected insight into something. The cheese was good. “These Thy 
creatures of cheese and whisky” ... “Ho, every one that Thirsteth” ... And 


again, a different voice: “The Bible in one hand and the whisky-bottle in 
the other.... Forced it upon them at the points of our bayonets ...!”’ Tears 
pressed, rather disconcertingly, behind her eyelids. Gawd, was she tight 
already? Tight and maudlin? Gawd, what a life! 

Perhaps she would alter it. Yes, perhaps she would. Turn over a new leaf 
and look up Mrs. Mauleverer again, and even, maybe, Mr. Finlay,—though 
that was a sardonic combination! Her melted mood was crossed by an 
instant’s clear-headed impatience. What a fool! To dramatise herself as the 
wandering sheep and all that when she was simply playing at being wicked! 
She hadn’t even skirted the fringe of ‘vice,’ really,—done nothing to get 
swelled head about at a testimony meeting. Her conscience wasn’t “seared 
as with a hot iron” or anything. She had merely drifted into a mess.... 

Still, she was glad when the clear-headed instant passed and she could 
relapse into the role of the potentially repentant sinner. She remembered a 
song of Jessie Twisaday’s, a sort of revivalist ballad concerning an erring 
youth gazing in remorse at his mother’s grave. 


One day he shall come to the grass-covered mound 
Where true-hearted mother lies under the ground! 


Odds and ends of the rest of it, just as naive as that, recurred to her— 
What billows of sorrows shall over him sweep! and several scraps more, yet 
she couldn’t laugh at it. Nor at the hymns that followed teeming in its wake 
within her brain. Hurley and Aughton, Melita and Lux benigna.... At 
Number Eight and the Garden she had known the hymns by their tune- 
names as well as by first lines. Kirston, she thought, and Vox dilecti, with 
its strong harrowing change to the major half way through.... Recalled, 
now, their harmonies produced in her the same old gooseflesh of miserable 
delight. She felt the same catch of the breath and stirring of the scalp, the 
escape from her of the same strange mental sigh of almost-remonstrance, 
the same slow creep of the skin.... 

As the whisky searched her vitals racingly, however, her unfocused 
emotions demanded active outlet of some kind. She left the pub and walked 
at a great rate down the Holloway Road, in 


a sudden ferment of dissatisfaction and uneasiness. What had happened to 
Towers? she found herself wondering. All at once, she didn’t believe he 


was merely ill. Her whole being seemed to cry out in alarm and need for 
him. After the hymn-tunes, she wanted him as she had never wanted him 
before. 

From a telephone booth she rang up the Vominor. No reply. She took the 
tube there to investigate. As she emerged, in a panic, her heart was 
pounding. She was pretty tight, she realised, and above the house-tops 
fancied a vast overpeering head, which was Towers’ head, filling the sky, 
asleep. At the door she enquired for him of the porter. The man gaped at 
her. “Oh ...,” she understood him to say. “They’ve gone. They ...” As if an 
idea had struck him, he added: “Wait a bit, though. Pll make sure.... Just 
wait here a moment, Miss.” 

He disappeared, and it was only after he had gone that something 
curious and unfrank in his demeanour penetrated Sally’s mind and caused 
her to take fright. She ran back along the road, vaguely aware (though she 
might just have imagined it) of movement and voices behind her. A 
looming policeman, on point duty, scared the wits out of her for an instant, 
but he did not challenge her. She tubed to Oxford Street and then proceeded 
on foot towards the caffs. 

The Pit, she decided, rather than Little Paul’s. Or no—reversing this 
decision—maybe the ‘International’ would be the best; and it was nearest. 
Yes; if anything were wrong, the ‘International’ would probably have wind 
of it. But already she was quite certain, ‘in her bones,’ that something must 
be wrong. 

Actually, she got the news a trifle sooner than she expected. Outside the 
‘International’ she encountered a group of four, coming away; two 
‘spades,’ apparently, and two ‘ofays.’ Charlie the coloured mugfaker, 
Swooney (who might be counted as a spade), and a couple of white girls. 
“Hello, Sally!” Swooney accosted her. Sally turned back with them up the 
Street. 

“Heard about it?” Swooney asked directly in an excited undertone. 
Charlie dug an elbow into her side and swore contemptuously, but she 
repeated, in a challenging manner: “You heard about it?” 

“No. What?” said Sally. 

“Nob’s Hill. He’s moved on. Inside, mos’ likely, by now.” 

The bowler-hatted mugfaker, in a suppressed passion over 


something, contradicted her in his rumbling bass, his chocolate face 
contorted. “ ‘Inside’ my muckin ! No, he’s not inside. If you mus’ 
have a song an’ dance about it, he’s not inside. They’re looking for him, but 
they’ve not got him. I had word of it from one of the Stepney boys.” 

“Well, he’s squeezed out, anyhow.” 

“Yes, he’s squeezed out.” 

Sally listened to them in a daze as they went on disputing and 
speculating sotto voce, weighing one conflicting rumour against another 
and eyeing her covertly with glances that were curious but not particularly 
friendly. At a coffee-stall in Berwick Street they halted, to tap her for fags. 
She did her best to appear unconcerned, but was eager, since no more 
information, seemingly, was to be obtained from them, to get away. 

“Leavin’ us so soon?” asked one of the white girls sneeringly. “That’s all 
we ’ave from yer lidyship, is it? Four measly packets 0’ Gold Flake an’ a 
*iccuppy stink o’ the whisky you just bin drinkin’.” 

Sally was making off without reply when Swooney, detaining her and 
drawing her a little aside, said in a stage whisper: “I did hear that some one 
went up to your gaff to drop you a hint yesterday. Thought you might be 
interested...” 

“Oh, no,” Sally managed to answer. “Thanks just the same. I’m not 
interested. Not specially....” 

At last, with their incredulous smiles following her, she escaped. 

Towers gone again! she thought, as she sat, frozen, in the tube on her 
way to Finsbury Park. But where gone,—how, and exactly why? She might 
never know. And yesterday— Perhaps, after all, Mrs. Prunt hadnt been 
fibbing as to the mysterious caller. No, though, that was wrong.... That had 
been before yesterday, surely. Her brain ached and she couldn’t get things 
straight. 

Was she very distressed? Her steps, as she walked up Prah Road, were 
unsteady. She was upset, certainly, but she couldn’t tell yet if she were 
much more than merely upset. How funny! she reflected stupidly. 

How funny! She was quite unable to reckon the magnitude of the blow. 
Its importance and seriousness for her, if any, still evaded her. She was too 
stunned and sick to realise what it meant. 


IV 


In her room, she flung herself on her bed, lay there, in darkness, a few 
minutes, and then, switching on the light, paced to and fro. 

Thurza’s photograph—the photograph, which had caused so much fuss 
and trouble once at Emperor’s Gate—regarded her, with its familiar 
sweetly arch expression, from the top of the chest-of-drawers, and Sally 
looked back at it dully. 

‘Never trouble trouble till trouble troubles you,’ she mimicked, —and, 
suddenly desisting from her restless striding, flopped down in the nearest 
chair. After all, maybe, she wouldn’t feel so bad about this as she feared. A 
little while ago she had wanted Towers desperately, yet merely in a manner 
which experience had taught her cynically to discount,—and even in this 
short interval her emotions in regard to him had undergone a change. 
Something had happened, anyhow, and there was satisfaction, of a hectic 
kind, in that. Could it be possible, as well, that her reaction to the shock 
contained an element, already, of relief? 

No, scarcely that, perhaps. She was frightened still, and miserable. Her 
head swam, and in spite of her excitement she began to feel slightly 
drowsy. Presently she got up again to resume her pacing of the floor; sat 
down again, exhausted. Should she undress and go to bed? Yes, she 
supposed so, for nothing, certainly, was to be done until tomorrow. After a 
rest it might be easier to find her bearings and think clearly. 

She slipped off her clothes, extinguished the light, and crept between the 
sheets,—but not to stay there long. 

Hardly had she settled her head on the pillow before a too-familiar tread 
was audible outside upon the landing. Her father had returned. “Oh, God” 
she groaned to herself in an ecstasy of exasperation. “Oh, God ...!” She 
heard him unlock the door, enter, and, for a minute or two, move 
shufflingly about. A period of silence followed which she could interpret as 
resulting from his straining his ears at the other door to discover whether 
she were in her room and still awake. She did not stir. 

“Sally!” he called directly, as she had known he would. “Sally ...!” 

She continued to lie motionless, but he was evidently not deceived. 


It was no good trying to keep up the pretence and she might as well 
abandon it at once as later. He was rapping now, softly yet stubbornly, upon 
the panel, and twisting the knob. “Sally!” he repeated. “Sally!” 


A note of urgency in his voice persuaded her finally to scramble out of 
bed, pull a dressing-gown over her pyjamas, and draw the bolt to admit 
him. He advanced a couple of paces, hesitated, and backed into his own 
room again. 

“What is it?” she asked sharply. “What do you want?” 

“Oh ...,” he said. “Nothing. I—I just wanted to be sure it was you. ’'m 
—TI’m just getting supper.” 

Upon the point of demanding furiously why he had disturbed her for no 
reason, she was, despite herself, arrested by something unusual in his looks 
and manner. Unusual even for him. It occurred to her, at first mechanically 
and then with a faint springing of uneasiness like an intuition of further 
trouble, that, in his whole appearance, he was wilder, more distraught, than 
she had ever seen him. 

“Have—have a drink!” he invited, his utterance thick. 

A bottle of whisky was on the table near him, from which he filled a 
tumbler for her. “Come on!” he pleaded. “Have a drink!” 

She had had plenty already, but, almost absently, she took a swallow. 
Setting down the glass then, she stood for a moment or two, staring at him 
frowningly, and wondering. 


V 


“Nothing,” he had replied when she asked him what he wanted, and 
now, although she had not repeated the question, he repeated the answer, 
heavily. “Nothing....” He averted his glance an instant, but not long enough 
to prevent her seeing in it, when he turned to her again, the traces of 
whatever emotion he was finding it difficult to conceal. His face still 
worked stiffly, and she fancied, with despairing repugnance, that his eyes 
were tear-dimmed. “Nothing from you,’ he added, in a muffled voice, 
addressing the floor. “Not from you any more. You ought to know that....” 

“Listen here,” she said, cold anger rising in her. “Tell me what 


you mean, if you mean anything, and get it over, because what / want’s a 
night’s rest, not a song and dance. It never occurs to you I suppose that I’ve 
got troubles of my own!” 

He shrugged. “Troubles? Why shouldn’t it occur to me? We’ve both got 
troubles. I’m one of yours for instance and you’re one of mine. The only 


difference is that you brought your troubles on yourself, and—but it’s no 
good talking of that. It’s too late. As it—as it happens ...'” 

‘Too late’?” she echoed scornfully. “Oh, yes? And I seem to have heard 
you say that before, too....” Yet her derision, she strangely realised, did not 
ring entirely true. In ex-Litho’s manner, as he pronounced the words ‘Too 
late,’ had been a sort of wondering aghastness and triumphant misery. He 
made, now, no immediate reply but gave her for an instant a shifty, sickly 
look. On the table, beside the whisky, were bread, a plate of corned beef 
and a few groceries which he must have brought home and set out earlier in 
the evening during her absence. He began to pace up and down, just as she 
had done a little while ago, stopping, however, at every second or third 
crossing of the room to wrench off a bit of bread and cram it, with a hunk 
of meat, into his mouth. It struck her that, in spite of his excitement, he was 
wary and apprehensive, with an air, all the time, of uneasy listening, as if 
his ears were cocked. My God, she thought again, in bitter resignation, at 
this rate she could abandon all hope of a night’s rest. They would sit up till 
morning like a pair of crazy lunatics; he raving and grimacing, and she 
dropping with fatigue, enduring his tantrums. Even if she went back to bed 
there would be little chance of sleep with this maniac prowling in a frenzy 
to and fro, muttering, and working himself up into a fit next door. Still, she 
had better try it. 

She turned from him with a decisive gesture. “Well, that’s that. I’m 
sorry, Mister, but I can’t stay any longer. If yo i 

In absolute amazement she broke off. Ex-Litho, before she could reach 
the door, had with a sudden spring leaped interposingly between herself and 
it, barring her way. “No, no,” he said. “You see.... It’s not so easy, 1s it?” 

He was wagging his head, his gaze upon the floor, but presently he 
raised his eyes to meet hers. Although it was he who, in this extraordinary 
fashion, had as it were taken the offensive and was forcibly detaining her a 
prisoner in his room, his glance 


was abject. “No, no,” he repeated. “Sit down. Just a—just a little while.” 
As it happened, she obeyed him, through sheer bewilderment. She 
retreated a step or two, and, finding a chair behind her, sank limply into it. 
Never before had her father treated her with anything approaching physical 
violence, and that he actually had done so now appeared incredible. She 


was not frightened of him; simply stunned. “Well ...!” she wanted to say. 
Her lips framed the word, but no sound came from them yet. 

He stared at her weirdly. “Why do you look at me like that?” he asked 
after a pause. “As if I was dirt. Scowling at me as if I was dirt; as if I was a 
—a caterpillar!” 

She had so far recovered from her surprise as to feel a rising wave of 
indignation. Bracing herself, she sat more uprightly in her chair and 
returned his stare, hatefully. “ ‘A caterpillar’!” she echoed at length in a 
voice which to her own ears sounded strange and colourless. “‘A 
caterpillar’! I’d rather have to look at any caterpillar than look at you,—at 
this moment!” 

Near her, on the table, was the glass of whisky he had poured out for her 
a few minutes since. Her fingers closing round it, she had, for a second, 
half a mind to hurl it at him, but, resisting this impulse, raised it with 
feigned composure and drank from it instead. She choked slightly on the 
undiluted spirit, yet its sting was grateful. Her brain raced in a welter of 
random thoughts. Towers! she remembered incredulously. Only a short 
while ago she had been worried quite sufficiently to death on his account— 
still was, for that matter—and now, on top of everything besides, here was 
her madman of a father to be dealt with. That, while ex-Litho mounted 
insane guard over her, she should preposterously be sipping at his liquor 
seemed a crowning unreality. 

His eyes remained fixed on her, smoulderingly. “That’s right!” he said. 
“Get tight and call me names. I’m used to it. It’s all I expect. Though it’s 
funny.... By God, it’s so funny it gives me the giggles just to think of it. I 
can’t stop laughing....” 

Moving a step towards her from the door, he did indeed utter a brief 
sound which, while perfunctorily intended for a chuckle, might have passed 
quite as well for a choked grunt of anguish. Sweat glistened on his 
forehead. 

“By God,” he went on, his voice, though still subdued by some 


remaining cautious instinct to a half-whisper, growing hoarser in repressed 
excitement. “By God, to think of you calling me names! I could call you 
some pretty names if I cared to! The way you’ve been behaving! The 
company you keep! A pure lily, aren’t you? And I actually believed that 
once,—a pure lily! Even when I’d seen how things were between you and 


Finlay, even with that shoved under my nose, with that to go on for a start, 
I tried to believe it, somehow. You and Finlay, and God knows how many 
others before him, and after him. All your life I expect. A pure lily, eh? An 
angel! A fallen angel! Born fallen ... born on your back with your wings 
open.... But you had me fooled, for a while. Oh, yes! I got taken in because 
I wanted to get taken in. I shut my eyes to it, and—and let you drag me 
down ...!” 

She said nothing. It was at least fortunate, she meditated, in a frozen 
dream, that he retained just sense enough not to make foo much row, not 
quite to wake the dead by his orating and ‘creating,’ and bring dear Mrs. 
Prunt and all the neighbours rushing in.... Apart from this reflection, his 
harangue passed over her almost unheeded. Its clap-trap and abusive 
violence left her numb. 

Ex-Litho, gulping and panting, had stopped merely for breath. Presently 
he continued, whipping himself into a wilder frenzy. 

“But I’m not fooled any longer! I’ve got your number now all right, you 
little tart! Easy—that’s what you are, and always will be, whatever fine 
dresses you wear and whatever grand society you’re lifted up into when— 
when I’ve cleared out. Well, I'll be glad to hand you over and be rid of you, 
and don’t imagine I’Il feel sorry. No! Sorry I let you mess things up for me 
and waste my time and—and disgrace me; that’ll be all. A pure lily ... with 
the game you play! You and your airs and graces! Sham and a pack o’ lies! 
Think I can’t see through ’em to what’s behind and that I don’t know who’s 
to thank for it and what to put it down to when you come slinking home at 
all hours with your face fallen open and that dopey look on it, like—like 
your own alibi! Yes, your own alibi, because no one who’d set eyes on you 
only a couple o’ months ago and not happened to be watching you in 
between since then’d ever take you for the same girl. He wouldn’t credit it. 
He wouldn’t even recognise you.... So tired, are you? Tired the way a bitch 
is tired that a dog’s just had, that’s how you’re tired. A dog! But no dog 
could be as dirty 


as that scum! And that’s the punk that has my daughter any time he wants, 
a punk it’d make you puke to touch with the end of a barge-pole, a lousy 
punk that gets his soak where you wouldn’t care to leave your umbrella! 
That’s what you’ve sunk to! I'd never’ve believed it, never! Bad as you’ve 


treated me, I’d’ve told the world that any daughter o’ mine would’ve done 
herself in, and grateful, sooner!” 

For a moment he paused, trembling, to moisten his lips. Leaving the 
door, he poured more whisky into his tumbler and gulped greedily. She 
could have escaped from him, probably, with little difficulty, if she had 
seized the chance, yet sat there dazed. He set down the glass, went back to 
his old position, and resumed: 

“And now, now, after that, who’s going to pay and suffer for it, you or 
me? You, as you ought to pay and suffer for your cruelty and rottenness, or 
me? Not you;—oh, no, that’d be much too fair—not you, but me! That’s the 
amusing part of it! That’s where there’s justice for you! That’s where the 
joke comes in! Not you, but me! Who’s going to get the best of the bargain, 
after all that? Why, you, of course! You’re to step out of it like a lady and 
be let off without a scratch, and I—/...” 

His voice trailed, suddenly, into an inarticulate murmur, and a change 
came over his face. A long second or two passed before he spoke again, 
less passionately. 

“And yet,” he said, “—and yet—I did think you were different, once. I 
could have sworn you were. I—I respected you. Yes, I did. You may think 
that’s a joke too, but its true.... I did. And —and I’m not taken in, as a rule, 
though I’ve had plenty set their traps for me and try to put salt on my tail. I 
don’t think every girl’s worth the S.P. she’s quoted at; no indeed. I—I’m ... 
well, you might even say I’m rather—choosey about ’em, on the whole. 
I’ve been able to be, so far ... rather choosey....” 

With a curious, half-perplexed and pondering gesture, he spread out his 
hands, considering the palms attentively as though their smallness and 
delicacy in some way supported his claim to ‘choosiness.’ 

“Yes,” he repeated, “I’m choosey, but—but I thought you were a 
thoroughbred all right. I’d’ve gone nap on you to beat the book at any odds. 
I’'d’ve laid any money that we could make a go of it together, and so we 
might if you’d run true to form and not—not 


acted as you have. And even now—well, as a matter of fact, even now ... 

All at once, raising his glance from his hands, which he flung out with a 
convulsive, wringing motion, he fixed his eyes on her again. He gave a 
stifled cry and staggeringly approached her. 


“Listen, Sally! Even now ... Even now it needn’t be too late. I—I can’t 
do it. You’ve called me names and I’ve called you some, but we don’t mean 
it, Sally. I take it all back. Everything I’ve said, and—and everything I’ve 
done. I can still take it back. Listen, I’m—I’m in earnest; in earnest. Can’t 
you see I’m in earnest? ?'II—I'll do anything you want,—anything. Live 
straight or live crooked, it’s all one to me, whatever you want. Listen, Sally, 
I— There’s lots of ways we might make a go of it. Why, there’s any 
number o’ ways. Listen, there’s—well, for instance, there’s a little place I 
heard of outside Newmarket. I could get it on the floor, next to nothing, 
because—well, never mind how, but it happens I could.... That’s as you’d 
like. It’s just an idea. Or anything you wanted. I’d fall in with anything you 
wanted, any other idea, if you’d only—if you’d only see I’m in earnest this 
time, Sally, I’d take it all back, and mean every word I say, if you’d just see 
I mean it this time so we could start fresh, and just say a single kind word, 
just a single kind word—see what I mean?—and start fresh, because when I 
said that about respecting you I meant it, and. ‘“ 

He stopped abruptly. When he came towards her first she had 
maintained her rigidly unstirring posture, but, as the turgid torrent of his 
supplication still continued and he appeared almost about to cast himself 
before her on his knees, she had recoiled from him. Observant, now, of this, 
he stared at her in silence, with an appalled, dumbstricken look upon his 
face that she could never quite recapture in her mind’s eye afterwards yet 
remained equally unable to forget. Entreaty, fear, resentment, exaltation of 
a kind, and something else besides were harrowingly blended in that look. 
Such as it was, the strange, imperfect memory of it haunted her for many 
days. 

She, for her part, drew further back, and rose, finally, from the chair, 
edging away from him. Beyond causing her to realise, fugitively, that he 
had found out about her connection with Towers, and that that, of course, 
must be what had driven him to the present outburst, his frenzied 
protestations might have been 


so much senseless noise, leaving her mind a blank or, at the most, inspiring 
her only with exasperated loathing and contempt. She did, however, have a 
feeling of being hounded and harried past endurance, and his last words 
echoed mechanically in her brain. “Respecting me!” she heard her own 
voice saying. “Respecting me ...!” Her tumbler of whisky, not quite empty, 


stood within easy reach, and, on an hysterical impulse of overcharged 
nerves—an impulse which she regretted as dangerous and reckless even 
before she inevitably yielded to it—she flung it in his face. 

There was a fine, bell-like tinkle of broken glass, and it was not until 
some seconds after this sound had ceased that his expression slowly 
changed. 

Catching his breath, but saying nothing, he advanced upon her and 
closed with her. He was stronger, it proved, than she, and in spite of her 
utmost resistance she was borne steadily backwards. His cheek, wet with 
whisky and harsh with stubble, pressed upon hers and one of his hands, 
when she tried to scream, covered her mouth. The electric light switch was 
near the head of his bed, and rather early in the course of the struggle— 
though she was uncertain later whether this had been somehow managed by 
him deliberately or brought about more accidentally by their lurching 
against the wall—it clicked off sharply so that the room was black. 

He, and the sudden darkness, waded in upon her, confusedly and 
sorrowfully, together. 


BOOK TEN 


UPSHOT 


CHAPTER ONE 
I 


THE loss of her handbag would have been more serious if her handbag 
had contained a// her money and her key, instead of just two pounds and (as 
she found out later on) no key whatever. There were the five-pound notes 
she’d forgotten about inside the tick of her mattress at Prah Road, and she 
had about ten shillings actually on her, in silver, in a purse. The purse, also, 
like the handbag, had held more an hour or so ago, but she had spent a lot, 
somehow, on getting tightish again at the Magpie before going to Finlay’s 
new address in Cleveland Square. It had been there, most probably, at 
Cleveland Square, it struck her vaguely now upon her way to Bertie’s, that 
her handbag had been left. 

So that was it! she had thought. Well, she was d, that was it! And 
mightn’t she have guessed it all along, even from Phil’s mysterious 
‘Barbacute’ and the cigar those years ago,—that Finlay and ex-Litho had 
been in collusion? Or, anyhow, that dear Papa had recently been trying hard 
again to made a deal of it with Finlay,—to trade her back to Finlay, as it 
were, on the best terms he could. Then, having burned his boats, he had 
regretted it, and, in an access of his own peculiar species of ‘remorse,’ had 
— well, had done what he had done.... 

How had she found this out—about Papa and Finlay? Apart from a 
clouded memory of fluttering charred papers in a grate, she couldn’t be 
positive yet, and it hardly mattered, but she was already sober enough to 
look back deadly at the earlier stages of the nightmare still imprisoning her, 
—at certain of her actions after HE had gone. 


II 


For a while she had lain where HE had left her. She seemed numbed,— 
shocked out of all violence of emotion. But she wasn’t surprised, either. 
She felt both younger and older than an hour before. 

Obscurely shy of everybody, she couldn’t, for instance, stay in the 
house, because Mrs. Prunt was in it too. Mrs. Prunt mustn’t 


find me here, Sally thought, putting her own reflections as she made them 
to herself in very simple terms. Because if she said anything to herself at all 
complicatedly she wouldn’t, she knew, be able to understand it. For 
comprehension, it would have to be in plain block characters, like the 
letters on children’s spelling cubes. 

It was dark still, where Sally was. HE, very considerately, had not 
subjected her to the light, but, in departing, had opened the door into her 
room, only partly closing it behind him and (apparently) pocketing its key; 
turned on the switch in there, and then slipped out through the other landing 
door. 

She got up very carefully and tiptoed back to where her clothes lay 
scattered, just as she had dragged them off. Pretty certainly HE hadn’t gone 
for good, and she had wit enough remaining to realise that she must leave 
the house at once to avoid the chance of meeting HIM when HE returned. 
HE had made his exit this way, maybe, in passing quest of money or more 
whisky, but, if so, she now quickly reassured herself, HE had been far too 
hurried and too rattled for any save the most perfunctory and unavailing 
search. Of whisky, there had been none for him to find; while her handbag 
had remained undetected where she mechanically ‘hot-water-bottled’ it 
each night inside her bed. 

Her shoes and stockings were on the floor, and the alarm clock on the 
dressing-table said only half past eleven. She was astonished, and obscurely 
relieved, to know it was no later. 

Slipping out of her dressing-gown and pyjamas, she saw that both were 
torn and she began to cry. As she bent over in a heap, in her brassiere and 
camiknickers, dragging stockings over feet, the tears dropped on her hands. 

More or less dressed, she returned, for some reason, to ex-Litho’s room, 
perhaps, subconsciously, to ‘rummage,’ as he had in hers. Whisky? No, it 
was not whisky anyhow that he’d been after, for there was still some left, in 
his own bottle, which she drank, almost absent-mindedly. 

And it was then, wasn’t it?—after this piece of inadvertence— that she 
had had to run hastily to the fireplace in which her father had been burning 
papers, and there vomit. Her mind, and her whole being, sagged. She was 
prostrate on her side, her head in the fender. A wig, a wen, and a glass eye, 
she had reflected, and now, additionally, a kipper. Oh, yes, it was all very 
well to laugh, 


but she was serious. Over the old dream about the contents of Pandora’s 
box at Brighton had crept this fresher memory of Bertie’s story about the 
kipper nailed in revenge beneath a landlady’s table. With the newer idea 
about treasury notes run-up in roller blinds, that was probably a very out- 
of-date method of concealment now, but still it had been a pretty good stunt 
in its time, and it was just like her father’s old-fashionedness to have stuck 
to it. She was able, this very minute, to look up obliquely at the table’s 
underside and see where papers had been attached by drawing-pins and 
then pulled off hurriedly so that little torn corners still remained. Papers, 
instead of a kipper, and HE ought not to have tacked them on so firmly. As 
for the glass eye and the rest of it, she could tell, if she cared to, what had 
started her on that reminiscence. The papers had been burned, but not very 
thoroughly,—or at any rate the handwriting was familiar, and identifiable, 
if only upon a charred fragment or two. That was quite possible and 
reasonable, for, as an actual fact and not merely in a dream, she had noted 
the phenomenon before. And on this occasion her eyes were scarcely a foot 
from the grate. The frail flaking ash of a burned letter might crumble at a 
mouse’s breath into grey lace, yet, if it was in ink and you were very 
careful, the ghosts of its dead words had a precarious persistence. You 
could read them in a whisper just the same. 

The hard boards under the lino hurting her hip, she scrambled slowly to 
her feet. She looked at the clock again, HIS clock, this time, thinking of 
whisky and how she could possibly get more. Oh, yes,—the ‘Magpie,’ and 
to hell with ‘expense’! The last southward tube train didn’t leave Finsbury 
Park till half an hour, and she could catch one earlier than that if she was 
quick. 

She collected herself, however, with extreme deliberation,—in block 
letters. SHOES, COAT, HAT, HANDBAG. Less haste, more speed! But 
there was still something she’d forgotten. Was it Mr. Finlay’s handwriting 
in the fireplace? She took up the poker and rattled it vindictively between 
the bars, stirring the burnt papers into a black sifty mess. No, it hadn’t been 
that. She let the poker fall with a tremendous clatter into the fender. Oh, 
never mind! Whatever it was, she couldn’t be bothered.... Rushing back to 
her own room and using her own key, she locked the communicating door 
upon her side. Hurry, now, she thought. Hurry, hurry! 


As she descended the stairs, she had to clutch several times at the 
bannisters to save herself from falling. 


Il 


The Magpie—a showier split-off from the old Kingley Street Hard 
Poached Egg—was only just open, but Sanchrist happened to be there early 
too, and signed her in. She had seen him alighting in front of her from a car 
with three other spades, all very big and in bowler hats, and with a sort of 
birds-of-ill-omen, foregathering, conspiratorial air. Sanchrist was a 
Trinidadian, a grey bloom on his skin, and wanted her to dance with him 
right away on the empty floor. No, Sally said, not yet. Not yet I don’t want 
to. Is there a telephone directory here? 

Yes, said Sanchrist, of course there is, and it’s up near the gentlemen’s 
where the rubber-goods slot machines are. Can you oblige me with two 
sixpences for a shilling? 

Not answering him, Sally found the directory. Finlay, E.W. 27b, 
Copthall Street; and then Finlay, E.W. (res.) 390 Cleveland Square. She had 
no pen or pencil, so calmly tore off that bit of the page and put it in her 
handbag. 

Give me a drink, she asked Sanchrist downstairs. I need it quick and [ll 
never speak to you again if you don’t. 

My God, she thought, suddenly starting to cry while he was away 
getting the bottle of whisky, my God he’s mean expecting me to pay two 
quid like an ordinary customer when he’s in the management himself, or 
sort of. Well, I didn t pay for it anyhow and I’m not going to. 

He returned with the whisky and she drank greedily. 

“You’ve been crying,” he accused, “and you’re tight already.” 

“Tm not tight,” Sally said. “ll just show you I’m not tight, but my 
father’s just insulted me. He’s insulted me in the worst possible way. I tell 
you he has.” 

She danced with Sanchrist, and with others, meticulously well. Her 
limbs felt glazed, however, like her eyes. That’ll show them I’m not tight, 
she thought, and my father Has insulted me. He’s insulted me like hell.... 

The place had filled up. About two ofays to every spade, she conjectured 
mechanically. The usual sprinkling of silly young bloods in boiled shirts; 
the usual contingent of neat-buttocked 


little Lesbian seraphim from the Fitzroy district standing on their chairs to 
watch the cabaret and ostentatiously brushing cheeks; the usual limping 
advent of ‘Splints,’ the ‘highly connected’ pianist; the usual bloody 
everything. Oh, hell, she thought, I'll beat it. She drank up most of what 
was left of the whisky. 

Sanchrist was dancing with Annie Highgreen, and Sally seized the 
opportunity, finding a cruising taxi just outside. 

“Three ninety, Cleveland Square,” she managed to tell the driver. 


IV 


“Oh,” Sally said, “well—well, tell him his daughter called. ... You 
haven’t a cigarette on you, have you?” 

The servant, whoever she was, sallow, spectacled and short, had come 
down in a dressing-gown, and shook her head aghastly. She had a wildly 
chop-fallen, ‘all-hours-of-the-night’ expression, just as if she, and not Sally, 
were the ‘guilty’ one. Sally had had to knock and knock and knock before 
being let in.... 

She pushed past the woman and went into a room on the left. “All 
right,” she said. “I’II—I’Il wait for him. PI...” 

The maid pursued her, trancedly, her face, before long, taking on a 
glazed, sated look, which appeared to her curious manner of registering 
consternation. 

“No, no.... Excuse me, you mustn’t do that. I don’t know when Mr. 
Finlay’ ll be home. J——” 

The rest of what she said faded away, unheard. 

“You don’t know Mrs. Niven, do you?” asked Sally icily. “Or Mrs. 
Duke? Because.... Well, anyhow, tell him my—my father’s insulted me... 

She was outside again, in the dark, and, oh, Gawd, getting sober and 
back into the nightmare. 

Maybe the servant had at least heard rumours about the adopted 
daughter who had run away. This reflection crossed her mind as an 
irksome, supreme irrelevance, producing a kind of bored mental, instead of 
physical, vomiting. 


CHAPTER TWO 


I 


“BETTER stay here,” said Bertie. “For a bit.” He had repeated it several 
times with paralysed insistence. “Better stay here a bit.” 

Once more she had to constrain her attention in order to listen to him 
and divert her mind from exaggerated awareness of her fingers, which 
itched to hurl her coffee-cup at his head. It was a curious tic, developed 
overnight, and nothing to do with Bertie. Again and again her brain would 
seem emptied of everything but this single motor-image,—the feeling of 
her fingers closing round a glass or other object and of the muscles of her 
arm contracting to fling it violently in some one’s face. 

“Better camp here in my room a while and—and get ironed out. As a 
matter of fact ... yes ... Miss Crowley has a bed-sitter vacant, I believe.... 
Or will have, tomorrow, probably. ... Fix that up later. Anyhow ... bed’s 
the only—” He broke off, as the cup shook in her hand and coffee splashed 
on to the cloth. His hands, too, putting a plate beneath the mess, were 
trembling. “I—I’Il give you a shot of nembutal directly ... make you sleep, 
and— God damn it, Sally, God damn it, you know I wouldn’t leave you if I 
could possibly help it, but— It would happen like this!” 

His worried voice, at once booming and tinny, reminded her of a voice 
heard years ago as she was going under ether for her appendicitis operation, 
and when he got up from the breakfast table to consult about her with the 
landlady downstairs his moving figure crawled across her field of vision 
with heartbreaking indolence. “Jesus,” she concluded laboriously, “Jesus, 
he’s just scared, that’s all he is. Plain scared... 

Outside, while he was gone a long time from the room, the tops of trees 
thrashed in a sickly manner to and fro. She sat drooping, with her back to 
the window, but could watch the branches lifting and falling in the mirror 
of the overmantel opposite. Her face, also, was there, amongst the wind- 
strained boughs, reflected less clearly, yet repulsive and hideous enough 


with its grey, sodden look of listless horror. “Like your own alibi!” she 
remembered. “Like your own alibi!” 


She flopped forwards, with her elbows on the table and her head 
between her hands. 

“IT almost finished it off, out there,” she marvelled deadly, “instead of 
coming here. No, not almost, really ... ’'d never have the guts, or the 
sense....” 


II 


‘Out there’ signified a malodorous stretch of the Grand Junction Canal, 
close to the Paddington Basin, near which she had hung about for some 
indecisive minutes on her way hither. To chuck herself in would have been 
a well-nigh conventional performance—the act, it might even be argued, of 
a good citizen— under the circumstances, but, as she now admitted, she 
had been in no very serious danger of ‘going off the deep end’ so literally. 
Vivid conjurations of the fat, furtive plop and of her body blindly 
‘navigating,’ sheathed in slime, were instantly sufficient to discourage her 
from accepting the casual invitation of that murky pool, and, besides that, 
though paradoxically, her creature miseries were too insistent. 

Somewhere, inexplicably, she had lost her hat and her handbag. Reeling, 
suddenly, she was once more overcome with nausea and retched, vainly. Up 
to this, she had managed not to think, in any sharply realising way, about 
what had happened, which, so far as 1t went, was certainly a mercy. After 
leaving Cleveland Square she had just kept on walking, walking, along the 
empty streets, unaware, as yet, of fatigue, and merely, at intervals, 
regretting the lack of a hat when it grew windy and began to rain. In an 
open grass-covered space she had sat for a while on a bench, recognising 
the place dully as Paddington Green. More tired after her rest than before it, 
she got up in a minute or two from the bench and dragged on again. 

It was then that she had come to the canal and thought, appropriately 
and properly, of suicide. Loitering, in a sort of queer pensiveness, about the 
muddy verge, she had received a hint, for the first time, of the arrears of 
loathing horror banking up steadily within her brain for future reckoning. 
But, simultaneously, she realised too how physically ill she was. Though 
the rain had 


stopped, the air was chill, and she shivered. Her head swam; her hair was 
soaked and draggled; her limbs ached; and a faint enigmatic stench which 


she fancied ‘suspicious’ made her gag intermittently and want to retch. No, 
no.... Down there, in the sucking ooze, and then, in a day or so, however 
long it took, rising and floating scummily with the drum-bellied cats and 
dogs, her teeth exposed in the same chagrined, lipless grin. ... No, no.... 
She was only toying with that idea. For that stunt she would need to be 
quite a lot peppier and fitter than at present. She was much too 
uncomfortable already to consider drowning! 

She walked, still westwards, by the Harrow Road. Seemingly, she was 
going to see Bertie. She had not, to her knowledge, had this purpose in her 
mind, yet her steps must unconsciously have trended in his direction. Dawn 
was breaking, behind her, and she recalled, with irony, a ‘promise-box’ 
quotation: The night is past and the dayspring is at hand. With irony—but 
the irony was so lamely cheap as to affront her. She wandered about; sat in 
some park, dead-beat; actually dozed for a while; woke with a start and 
wandered about again, shivering, and continuing in imagination to hurl 
things at people’s heads. Seven o’clock. She waited till nearly eight, then 
rang Bertie’s bell. No, she decided, I won’t tell him anything about my 
going first to Finlay’s, or about HIM and Finlay. No; better not, 
somehow.... She rang once more. The landlady, plump and youngish, 
admitted her, rather dubiously, and, of course, very staringly. Mr. 
Mauleverer was just having breakfast. Sally sat in the hall while Miss 
Crowley conferred with him above. Yes, please come up. She had done so; 
entering this room; feeling idiotic, tragic, trivial; seeing his face fall when 
their eyes met. 

In what words (between interruptions of extra coffee being brought for 
her, and extra toast) she had conveyed her news she did not now remember, 
but she had conveyed the factual gist of it, somehow. Not very pleasant 
intelligence for a breakfast table, it had made him look pretty green and 
taken away his appetite, which was doubly unfortunate, since, as he 
desperately explained, this was the opening morning of his Second Medical 
and he must be at the examination hall within an hour. As it was, he had 
been midnight-oiling it till almost three, damp towel and all. Lord knew, he 
didn’t care a hang about it after 


this, yet 1f he didnt show up for the bloody thing in time he —well, he had 
got to force himself absurdly to suppose he might regret it later. She did 
see, didn’t she? He had flunked it, or part of it at least, before, and this was 


a re-examination. Just the subjects in which he had previously been 
referred, not the full, ordinary exam, which would be held in June. She did 
see, didn’t she? 

He had paced up and down in a growing agitation, glancing at the clock 
and gradually acquiring her own haggard, spent expression. At first, for a 
while, he had scarcely believed her story, clinging to incredulity as long as 
he could; and when, finally, her circumstantiality convinced him, he was 
incapable of any adequate comment. His face was pinched and ashamed as 
they surveyed each other greyly. 


“Well ...,” he had said. “Well.... You can’t go back there, anyhow. 
That’s one thing certain.... Good God, there certainly are limits.... Pll get 
your stuff away this evening, and ... Yes, there certainly are limits....”” He 


had brought whisky out of a cupboard and, after she had loathingly refused 
it, drunk himself. The mere smell of liquor, however, had immediately 
sickened her, causing her to retire hurriedly to the lavatory. 

If only—she had thought—if only her mind and spirit, like her so easily 
purged stomach, had been able to vomit too! 


Il 


Bertie had come back, and gone again. “Don’t you worry,” he had 
besought her finally in a whisper. “I mean—don’t start getting ideas. 
Because—because ten to one they’d be wrong. It’s bad enough, Lord 
knows, without that.... Oh, and the dope. Take three, not more. They’re on 
the mantelpiece.” He had still looked green, and—it was funny— 
scandalised. As soon as the adjoining bedroom had been hastily made fit to 
receive her, temporarily, Sally had moved in there, glad to escape from the 
smell of eggs and bacon. Taking off her wet clothes, she had put them to 
dry on a towel-horse in front of the gas-fire. Something fell clinking out her 
coat pocket,—oh, yes, her key.... She lay now, in borrowed bloomers and 
an old sweater of Bertie’s, under the eiderdown. 

“.,. alad!” Miss Crowley, lingering at the door, had exclaimed 


12? 


concerning him with cheerful relish. “He’s a lad! Oh hes acure ...! 

There was something quite mad in these remarks. Even on no worse a 
supposition than that Sally’s brother had just died (which was the story 
Bertie had distractedly decided upon telling his landlady) such chattily 


good-humoured reminiscence had a ferocious inappropriateness and 
irrelevance. Was the creature loupy or merely very unimaginative and 
unfeeling? Sally, when left alone at last, could simply not believe that she 
had heard aright. She must be mad herself. 

This impression of general lunacy was heightened when, possibly a 
quarter of an hour later and after Sally had duly swallowed three tablets, 
Miss Crowley, mumbling an apology, returned. Sally, immediately before, 
had been dully conscious of a sound of subdued voices somewhere below 
her, followed by the faint slam of the hall door. Miss Crowley, her 
cheerfulness chastened to uneasy sobriety, tiptoed to the mantelpiece and 
with unconvincing casualness pocketed the bottle of sleeping tablets. The 
curtains had been drawn, and Miss Crowley, surprisingly, plucked one of 
them back again. “There!” she murmured. “Don’t want it too dark, do we 
...2” What could be wrong with the woman? Sally wondered. But it didn’t 
matter, and she was too wretchedly uncaring to protest. With a suppressed 
moan she buried her face in the pillow, away from the light. 

Bertie’s insane landlady went off once more, still upon tiptoe, closing 
the door behind her softly. 


IV 


Sally slept, under the blessed influence of the drug, for what she at first 
thought was a short time only; yet when she opened her eyes the light had 
yellowed. There was no clock and her watch had stopped, but it must be 
five or six anyhow, she conjectured. For a while longer, however, she lay 
still, her eyes closing again, dozing in brief snatches, with her mind groping 
half alive through an unhappy borderland and hovering about Bertie in a 
manner between dreaming and thinking. It was his voice, she fancied, that 
she had heard downstairs, before the hall door slammed. 


As she pursued this notion, her drowsiness was gradually overcome by 
anxiety and vague perplexity. She rolled on to her back and stared at the 
ceiling. Bertie was very upset, that was plain, or he wouldn’t have returned 
expressly (as appeared evident) to warn Miss Crowley against leaving the 
sleeping tablets on the mantelpiece. It had struck him suddenly that Sally 
might take an overdose. 


Might have taken it already, yet he hadn’t stayed to find out. Possibly 
there wasn’t enough in the bottle actually to kill you. He would be late, as it 
was, for his exam.... 

If it was really an exam, he had been on his way to! Abruptly, she 
doubted it, and, doubting it, soon recollected something that still further 
strengthened incredulity. Hadn’t Miss Crowley, when she was calling him a 
‘lad’ and all the rest of it, made passing reference to the terrifically hard 
examination he would be sitting for next month? Yes, she had; and, besides 
that, Sally could now remember his having spoken of it to herself, as well, 
when she was here a little while ago for tea. He had been so rattled and 
flustered by her news this morning that he had been unable to invent a 
better and more plausible excuse for rushing off. 

She sat up. It was useless to try to sleep. Why had she ever thought of 
seeking help from Bertie? Even Mr. Finlay, if he had been at home, would 
have been kinder; and it had been a sound instinct which had warned her 
not to tell that part of last night’s history. Perhaps, for all she knew, Bertie 
might actually guess, without her telling him, that Finlay had been writing 
recently to Aitch-J-Em, and that.... No, no; that was impossible,—and 
yet.... Bertie had grown unreal to her; a stranger; and this alien room— 
with his very trouser-press and golf-clubs and other unfamiliar belongings 
reproving her coldly for intruding where she had no business—was even 
more unreal. She had only made a mess for him, presenting him with a 
situation that had stunned and scared him so completely that for the 
moment he had no idea which way to turn. 

However, as she continued to ponder him, a more sympathetic, if 
perturbing, interpretation of his reaction soon occurred to her. He had been 
concerned and aghast,—but then, of course, who wouldn’t be, if, as the 
phrase went, he were ‘half a man’? His concern and his aghastness were 
certainly genuine, and although 


he hadn’t said a great deal in denunciation of—of HIM;— well, there was 
not a vast amount that could be merely said, with much effectiveness. 
Deeds might speak louder, after all, than words. 

Despite exhaustion and nausea she tingled with a new alarm. Yes, she 
argued, he could have gone nowhere else than to Prah Road. He had 
pretended to be going there later, in the evening, so that she wouldn’t try to 


accompany him now. He wanted a clear field for— What did he plan to do? 
Seek out her father, probably, and 

Suddenly, scrambling from the bed, she became conscious of a strange 
phenomenon which might in any case have disinclined her from remaining 
longer in the house, but which, since she already was resolved to set off in 
pursuit of Bertie, served merely as an incidental spur to her departure. 
Glancing at the dressing-table mirror, she saw reflected in it, through a pair 
of windows, the attentive head and shoulders of Miss Crowley. The nearer 
window (as appearing in the mirror) was, naturally, the window of this 
room; the farther, at right angles to the first but parallel to the mirror, that of 
another room from which Miss Crowley thus maintained oblique 
surveillance. The reason for her pulling back of Sally’s curtain now was 
clear. 

“Come in!” said Sally in answer to the expected knock, a moment later. 
The door was unlocked, and the landlady entered. 

“Oh, dear!” she bewailed. “You’re not off again, are you? Can’t you 
sleep? Oh, dear! And Mr. Mauleverer asked me to be sure and do all I 
could for you! Now, do take my advice, dear, and just try to es 

The voice went on, seeking to detain her, but Sally was deaf to its 
entreaties. Having hurried into her clothes and retrieved her key from the 
floor by the gas-fire, she brushed past Miss Crowley, ran downstairs and 
out of the front door, like a mad-woman. 


CHAPTER THREE 


I 


IN the tube she got a ‘second wind’ of wakefulness. For one thing, her 
immediate worry about Bertie acted as a kind of stimulant, and, besides 
that, her giddiness and sickness had abated. 

She gazed dully up the length of the car. The train was not at all full, but 
she imagined the few people in it regarding her curiously, and began, 
thereupon, mechanically as ineffectually, to ‘primp.’ Like a drenched cat on 
a raft licking its fur smooth with futile daintiness before being soused again 
by the next wave, it occurred to her; or like— Oh, well, it didn’t matter 
what she looked like now.... 

York Road, Caledonian Road and Holloway Road.... The familiar 
sequence of stations, though the stops irked her, exerted a calming, 
reassuring influence, as did, within the car, the staunch and sturdy 
everydayness of advertisements of Bovril, B. P. Plus, and the ‘unanimously 
carried’ Daily Mail. Even now, even here. ... Something in her—she would 
not ask what or why it was— revived faintly and tried to pluck up courage. 
After all, she struggled to suppose, she must ‘keep her woollies on,’ 
mustn’t she? And it was just hysteria to fancy that last night had suddenly 
transformed her into a sort of loathsome monster. She hadn’t been so 
precious and particular about her sacred person in some other quarters, had 
she? But no; of course, that wasn’t it; that wasn’t the point or the trouble.... 
She wished she hadn’t lost her handbag, which she had left at Finlay’s, 
probably. Why had she gone there first? With some idea, maybe, of half- 
forestalling HIM, or else.... Would she go there again some time and get 
her bag? She didn’t know.... Once more, sickness rose in her. The muscles 
of her fingers and her arm grew taut. Were people staring at her in a 
horrified manner, guessing her condition and reading her thoughts? No, 
they were quite oblivious of her, occupied with their newspapers or gazing 
in glum boredom at the floor. Your Mr. Spider O’ Morgan might be shopped 
and your own father attack you brutally a few 


hours later, but to the world at large it was very unimportant. The Daily 
Mail, she reflected tritely, was still ‘carried unanimously,’ and tube trains 


ran to schedule just the same. 
II 


Outside, the wind had dropped. She bought make-up at a corner 
chemist’s, hesitated a minute, and went on. For some reason she chose to 
enter Prah Road by its farther end, proceeding along it in an unaccustomed 
direction and on the unaccustomed pavement. A man, who had overtaken 
her, paused, turned round, and repassed her, glancing at her with 
despondent interest. The way he seemed to catch at something in her face 
made her wonder, fugitively, whether she had seen him before, and even 
half fancy she had. Or he might, with Towers in hiding if not actually 
arrested, be a D.... But no: he struck her as all wrong for a D., and he 
would have acted differently too. She was a bit light-headed, still a bit 
mazed and jittery, and ready to ‘imagine things.’ 

Her steps dragging, she approached the house fearfully. Hardly eighteen 
hours had elapsed since she was here last, yet in that interval the place had 
changed. Unable, any more, to take it for granted, she had deliberately to 
recognise it, with supreme aversion, as if across a gap of many years. She 
had always rather hated living there, instinctively esteeming it ill-omened 
or ‘unlucky,’ and now, with its ‘unluckiness’ so amply proved, she felt a 
greater dread of it than ever. 

Had her father returned? It was the possibility of his having done so, and 
run into Bertie, that had brought Her back, reluctantly enough, but she did 
not seriously consider it very likely. Under the circumstances, HE might 
make himself scarce for an indefinite period, or, maybe, disappear entirely. 
Still, there remained the risk, however slight, and now, instead of loitering, 
she ought to hurry, hurry, just in case there should be a collision between 
HIM and Bertie. 

A ‘collision.’ ... Yes, that would be terrible, wouldn’t it? If they should 
come to blows.... The thought of any more rowing, of clenched fists and 
bloodshed it might be, filled her with a queer painful excitement. Its picture 
was abhorrent, yet 


she continued, fascinated, to nurse it in her mind. And it was quite 
probable, wasn’t it?, if they did meet? Oh, yes. Bertie might give the 
impression of failing adequately to realise things, but at heart, underneath, 


he surely couldn’t help being indignant, as would be proved directly by his 
presence here,— unless, indeed, he had been and gone again before her 
own arrival, which would be quite as good. Better, of course, much better; 
and considerably more likely. Naturally, she would be relieved to find he 
wasn t on the premises, since it was just this danger of a furious encounter 
with ex-Litho that she had dashed off after him in order to avert. 

Crossing the street, she hesitated, then walked up the path. The front 
door, as was usual during the daytime, stood ajar, and hall and staircase 
happened fortunately to be deserted. She reached the landing and, having 
listened for a while and heard no sound, entered her room. 

Nothing ... she thought immediately. Nothing and nobody. It struck her 
only now, with dull surprise, that she had had no need after all to use her 
key, for in her hurry of departure yesterday she had left her landing door 
unlocked. Nothing, however,—and nobody.... She took in the familiar 
interior at a single rapid glance. No, nothing had been changed, nothing 
apparently been interfered with or altered in position since last night. So 
Bertie hadn’t come.... Not so far, anyhow. That was all right. Her fear that 
he might have a set-to with her father had really been very unfounded and 
hysterical, and now she could banish worry upon that score from her mind. 
Yet, inconsistently, the removal of this particular foreboding left her with a 
dispirited, blank feeling, almost as though a hope and not a dread had been 
destroyed. Was it quite certain that no one had been here? Seemingly it 
was. The room’s wonted measure of undignified semi-tidiness had been 
neither diminished nor increased, and—yes, her money was there, quite 
O.K., inside the mattress. 

She sat down on the bed, exhausted again, too tired even to apply rouge 
and lipstick as she had meant to do. Her plans were in a hopeless muddle, 
and the necessity of having to sort out a number of paltry minor tangles in 
the middle of a so much bigger general mess seemed terribly unfair. She 
had left no word, for instance, with the Crowley woman, as to her return 


or otherwise, and didn’t know whether to go back to Farrant Street or no,— 
whether to ’phone or what. Now she was here she might as well start 
packing ... before she was interrupted, either by alias-Nolan or (a great 
deal more probably) by Mrs. Prunt. Who, by the way, would want a week’s 
rent, wouldn’t she? And explanations! By the gallon! There was that 
question too.... There was a whole urgent little crop of so-called ‘practical’ 


problems which, while so meaningless as to make her actually crying-sick 
with utter indifference to them and their solutions, were yet capable of 
driving her half crazy by their nagging importunity. ‘Crazy’! Her craziness 
consisted in letting them constrain her, against loathing, to give them the 
least consideration when all she wanted was to pass out and be rid of 
matters that no longer had importance. If anything did still possess a 
languishing remnant of importance it was— Something had seemed 
important recently.... In a daze, she had to cudgel her mind out of its 
distracted lethargy to recall what it was that had seemed fairly important 
only a short time ago—a mere minute ago, in fact. Bertie.... Oh, yes, 
Bertie. She had come here with some idea of finding him, and been 
disappointed. He couldn’t have put in an appearance, she had argued, 
because the room was just as she had left it. But what kept him so long? 
What was he up to? What was he doing meanwhile? It was certainly a bit 
odd, and 

Excitedly, at this instant, she sprang to her feet again from the bed, her 
brain going momentarily numb in the shock of a sudden realisation. The 
blind ...! she said slowly to herself. The blind ...! Bertie had been here 
after all, then. He or somebody else. Why, yes, of course, the blind! How 
had she managed not to notice that? She had pulled it down, she could 
swear, when she undressed last evening by the electric light; not touched it 
since. 

And now—with today’s westering radiance slanting redly through the 
window—some other hand had, pretty obviously, raised it. 

Why not, indeed, the fairy paw of ‘Adelaide’? 

But no; against all reason, this quite obvious explanation remained one 
which some strange dreading instinct rendered her unable to accept. 


Il 


The discovery, if she had not been unnerved to start with and before she 
made it, would have unnerved her. As things were, it alarmed her to a 
degree which even to herself appeared excessive, and in a way for which 
she was reluctant to account. Bertie (her obstinate conviction held) had 
preceded her here, and then gone off again, without removing any of her 
stuff, and forgetting (she was already so suspicious!) to re-draw the blind. 
Some such interpretation she had been quick to place, at least provisionally 


and with no undue violence, upon the facts, but, beyond this, she seemed 
immediately to sense a further inference or significance which she would 
rather not explore. 

She stared, stupidly, at the window and the surrounding wall. Yes, that 
was it. He had dashed off so hurriedly from Farrant Street, not, as he had 
pretended, to collect her things, but to discuss the situation with ex-Litho, 
whom, in all probability, he had not found at home. It should still, of 
course, seem just as possible as ever that Bertie, in thus seeking out her 
father, had been inspired only with the burning indignation she had been 
hoping against hope he really felt, yet somehow she no longer could 
believe it. A bleak distrust, which—in the guise, or under cover, of the 
precisely contrary “‘“misgiving’—had all the time been secretly at work 
within her, now gained ground. As if in dread of its approaching 
confirmation she half closed her eyes; opened them presently, and let her 
glance rove shrinkingly about her, till, in an odd dismay, it halted, fixed on 
the communicating door. 

Why on the door? For a second or two more, perhaps, she remained 
unsure, but the door, at any rate, had unpleasant associations, and in this 
instant her gathering apprehensions crystallised around it. Then, dropping 
her gaze a little, she gradually realised what it was that she had ‘noticed.’ 
Between the sill and the door’s lower edge a feeble blade-shaped gleam 
crept inwards from the other room,—a gleam which at one point, however, 
appeared interrupted. She went down on hands and knees to investigate. A 
piece of paper; yes, it was paper, folded, thrust under there, and partially 
obscuring the light. 

First with her fingers, then with a ‘kirby-grip’ pulled from her 


hair, she tried to draw it forth. No good. She had succeeded merely in 
pushing the paper completely out of reach. There was nothing for it but to 
unlock the door. 

She did so, trembling and faint at heart, as much from a profound 
reluctance to re-enter the hate-haunted chamber of last night as from a 
dread of what the note might say. 

For it was a note. Oh, yes—as she could see directly she had picked it up 
and raised the blind—a note from Bertie to her father. She scanned it, 
dizzily. 


Dear N.—the missive ran—S. staying with me, telling the tale. Let me 
know what about it, you old rip you, and I’m at your service. Dont think 
she intends making trouble, but am anxious talk things over with you. Shall 
come back here latish probably. If I miss you drop me a line where and 
when to meet for pow-wow addressed care of Union. Yours to command as 
usual. B. 


Sally re-read this message several times before laying it neatly on the 
chest of drawers, and even then she staved off comprehension of its full 
significance. Why be too ready to admit the fact of a betrayal ‘beggaring’ 
not only her ‘description’ but her very feelings too? There would never be 
either words or feelings at her command to characterise it or to do it proper 
justice, if the note did mean that. 

For a while—almost a whole minute perhaps—she remained hushed in 
an unreal calm, but presently something cracked inside her brain and lifted 
an intolerable, heartbroken voice. Finding her face working and breast 
heaving, she realised with faint surprise that she was beginning to cry, 
though as yet tearlessly. She knelt down by the bed of ‘insult,’ burying her 
head in the blankets, sobbing dryly and rocking herself to and fro. 


IV 


Footsteps on the landing, followed by a diffident knock and a cough, 
disturbed her. It was Mrs. Prunt, speaking sotto voce and conspiratorially. 

“What?” said Sally, rising, but moving no nearer the door, which could 
not be opened anyhow since it was ex-Litho’s, locked ‘behind’ him and 
temporarily keyless. 


“*... the water,” Mrs. Prunt repeated in a confidential stage-whisper. “It’1l 
be turned off tomorrow between eleven and eleven-thirty. I got a card about 
it this morning. I thought it might be Mr. Nolan who was in; or Mr. 
Mauleverer wanting something again. I just thought I’d better...” 

“Go to hell! Get away! Oh, go to hell!” Sally screamed at her —and was 
passingly flabbergasted to hear, before the mental echoes of these imagined 
passionate adjurations died away, her own real voice replying, with an 
incredible level naturalness and graciousness: “Oh, thanks, Mrs. Prunt. Yes, 
all right... 


“I’m going out,” said Mrs. Prunt. “This, er, evening and all day 
tomorrow. Going to Brighton. I’ve a cousin there, you know.” She laughed. 
“The Baptist one; that Mrs. Tigby. Nothing I can do for you, dear?” 

“No, thanks,” said Sally, laughing back politely. “Nothing, thanks. Have 
a good time!” 

‘Adelaide’ withdrew, but Sally was unable to resume crying. She had 
been crying, as it was, for at least a quarter of an hour, and now, after the 
Prunt interruption, she couldn’t get on with it again. 

“Between eleven and eleven-thirty,’ she remembered with fatal 
facetiousness. Her waterworks as well, it seemed, had been cut off. 


V 


She sat about, chastened, on the bed, or on one or other of the two chairs 
the room contained. Occasionally, passing the mirror, she surprised herself 
with her mouth open in a prodigious yawn. 

Jesus, she was tired; and Jesus, it was a shame to be stopped crying like 
that! Her teeth felt slimy. They were slippery stones against her tongue. She 
had a bad taste and wanted to spit. 

Next door, until recently, the white-coated plasterers had been busy, 
occasionally standing still to gape across at her. Now, however, upon going 
to the window and pulling up its lower half to let in more air, she saw that 
they had knocked off work at last and disappeared. 

Ages and ages must have passed, she thought, since Mrs. Prunt had 
visited her about the water and since she, Sally, had horrified herself by 
replying so coolly and diabolically. Ages and ages ... 


though the clock contradicted this persuasion steadfastly. “Have a good 
time!”’ she had said to the Prunt, thereby committing some unpardonable 
sin and denying her own Holy Ghost of misery. Have a good time, with that 
Baptist one. Have a good time ...! 

An irksome obligation lay on her, a drowsy dreary load, which she 
couldn’t square with what she was doing—or rather not doing—now. It 
gave her a ‘conscience,’ and the longer she prevaricated and procrastinated 
and half-knowingly postponed considering this odious question of packing 
things in suitcases and fleeing from the house, the worse her conscience 
became. By pretending to wait till she was sure the Prunt had left, and thus 


frittering away the precious moments quickly fly-y-ing she was lying down 
on her job, while the cock crew thrice;—failing to ‘press forward to the 
mark of her high calling,’ as glass-eyed Mr. Finlay would have put it so 
succinctly. Mr. Finlay? No, that was wrong. The clock had stopped, and she 
meant Mr. Mauleverer. Oh, Mr. Mauleverer ...! She could see him, at this 
instant, yes, ‘as plain as plain,’ benevolently hitting Phemie Tuke, say, or 
enragedly spinning yarns to his adoring circle of little girls. See him ‘as 
plain as plain.’ ... With a gush of terrible emotion her heart yearned 
towards him, but in the same breath she was afraid of him, for whenever 
she pictured him too clearly that strange lamenting voice would be 
forlornly and yet blandly raised once more inside her brain. In the grate, 
stirred faintly by the draught, the mess of the burned papers still remained; 
and there, too, in the fender, lay the poker. She shivered, suddenly cold and 
frightened. Her head was splitting, and she had an increasingly anguished 
sensation of being forced to act a part that was growing intolerably 
difficult. 

A light seemed trying to break inside her mind—and that might be good 
for her or extremely bad. There was no way of telling, and she closed her 
eyes. 


VI 


Re-opening them, she was surprised to find herself upon the bed again. 
It was dusk and she wondered what time it was. Her heart was thumping as 
if in acute alarm at something. She scrambled dazedly to her feet. 


Oh, God, she thought.... Oh, God ...! For an instant of exquisite relief 
she had fancied she was coming out of a nightmare, but what she had 
actually awakened into was far worse. 

Hide, hide! Before ANY ONE finds me! Where can I hide? The curtains 
by the window here. Yes, that’s the only place. Before HE finds me.... 

From behind the curtain she listened to the thudding footsteps, which 
must have aroused her, ascending the stairs rapidly, almost at a run. Panic 
was in their beat, and she had no need to hear the desperate grind and 
fumble of HIS key within the lock to know that HE was scared. 

And it was then, as she sensed this, that, all at once, her own dread 
seemed to die. The light which had been struggling hard to break inside her 


mind shone bright at last. It was like some little thing cracking very gently 
though intensely, whilst, actually peeping now at HIM around the curtain’s 
edge, she felt no fear but suddenly went calm and cold as stone. 

He had locked himself in, switched on a hand-torch, and, breathing 
heavily, gone down immediately upon his knees,—too vehemently intent 
upon his work of ripping lino, prising up a board, to be aware of her. His 
head, besides, was turned away towards the door, so that she saw him from 
behind,—shoe-soles, lean thighs and buttocks, wizened neck. 

Stealing soft-footed from her hiding-place, she had the poker in her 
grasp before he knew, and even then it was not she whose tiptoe movement 
caused him to swing round. Behind them, through the still half open 
window, came strange sounds which neither of them understood. Or at least 
she did not. Whispers and mutterings; the louder scrape of something on 
the sill... 

However, before these noises and their unguessed import should distract 
her further, she had struck him twice. Once and again she brought the poker 
crashing down upon his head. Rather a light implement for what was 
demanded of it, it rebounded slightly from his skull at the first attempt, but 
the second blow was less glancing and more effective. By the moment he 
received it, he had managed to rise partly to his feet, his arms seeming to 
dangle in a queer animal fashion as his hands just left the floor; and now, 
for the merest instant, he remained thus, suspended as it were in an unreal 
equilibrium. Then he fell over on his side with a low grunt. 


Blood welled from his head. Bertie! she thought. Oh, Bertie! HE’s killed 
you! 

Men were in the room, crossing over here by a bridging plank from the 
house opposite. ‘My Gawd!’ she heard one of them say. ‘My Gawd, let’s be 
quick an’ get back out o’ this! Fer Chri’ sake! An’ listen,—that’s the 
police!” 

Whistles were shrilling in the street below and already some one was 
battering at the landing door. Too stunned to think of admitting anybody by 
key, she let the battering continue. “One—two—three—SHOVE! One—two 
—three—SHOVE!” The door strained, and presently, as the lock gave, burst 
open inwards. 

Together, however, with the entering policemen came some one else she 
couldn’t properly make out in the bright sudden light, or understand. She 


sat on the bed now, trying to answer questions, but her gaze kept straying to 
this other man. Once, for an instant, she thought she had got him—Finlay, 
and then she was uncertain again. “Sally,” he had said. “Sally, don’t you 
know me? Listen, Sally wag! I’m your father—your real father!” 

But, of course, she argued privately and cannily, he couldn’t be. Her real 
father had just killed Bertie and would be put in prison. The light was too 
bright and her exertions had taken it out of her. Everything was confusion 
and at last she gave up attempting to put two and two together for the 
benefit of the policemen. It was unreasonable of them to expect her to 
recollect so many details in the correct order, and she told them so. 

She had remembered all she could for them, she said, and now her story 
was finished. 

She couldn’t remember anything else. 


EPILOGUE 


EPILOGUE 


I 


FROM seven-thirty onwards one June Wednesday morning, people were 
gathering slowly at the entrance to Pentonville prison. The crowd was not 
large—hardly more than a ‘knot’— for the days of banners, speeches, 
scattered leaflets and protesting aeroplanes were yet to come; whilst, 
besides that, the crime so shortly to be expiated had been a relatively mean 
and inconspicuous affair.—the murder of an aged spinster by her man- 
servant. However, as the fatal hour approached, the little concourse 
gradually reached almost ‘respectable’ proportions. It included, 
incidentally, two stoutish females of (one might hazard) the small 
shopkeeper class, and another woman, much sparer, older, and by far less 
garrulous, who, as it chanced, stood next to them, refusing to be drawn into 
their conversation. 

“Ten more minutes,” said one of the talkative couple. (They had both, it 
seemed, despite the early hour, been able to fortify themselves with liquor.) 
“Ten more minutes before the balloon goes up. Well, J wouldn’ wear ‘is 
collar for a napenny; fact I wouldn’! 

“No, Norwood Ni. Still, justice is justice, Mrs. Budd. In England, 
any’ ow. You wouldn’ care for downright murderers larkin’ round without a 
soul to stop ’em, would you now?” 

“Granted I wouldn’; or murderesses eether. Wot ye think’ll ’appen to 
‘er, eh?” 

“Rr? Sally Marchmont or wotevrer name is? ’Er? Why, get off of 
course. One thing, you can’t ’ardly blame ’er, considerin’; second, she was 
arf scatty w’en she did it; third, °e wasn’t ’er father after all; an’ fourth, ’e 
ain’t died yet. She’s not a murderess till e ’as. Not quite, like. Course she’ll 
get off! No question!” 

“°M. Yes, maybe,” conceded Mrs. Budd. “But all the same. ... Think 0’ 
the life she led. ’Er an’ ’er boy-friends! Dirty little cat! An’ if a man gets 
’anged a woman ought to be. Just now an’ then I mean.... In common 
fairness. Not that I like the thought of ’angin’ for itself. I never did. On 
Derby Day especially. Gives me the creeps. An’ ’ow the pair of us come 
ere at all from chummin’ up on an excursion train beats me. Got up 
regardless for an ’oliday, an’ ‘ere we are! Fine kind of ’oliday! An’ 1f—” 


She giggled. “—if there’d not bin that early bar w’en we got in at Euston 
...! Well, I suppose it’s Life. Isn’t it, ma’am?” 

The elderly woman, thus appealed to, shrank backwards, a faint colour 
dyeing her pale cheeks. She was frail-looking, soberly dressed, of the type 
called ‘decent’ or (occasionally) ‘inoffensive,’ and the speech of the couple 
in front had profoundly shocked her. A moment since she had been about to 
leave the crowd— which she had joined only by a species of unlucky 
accident—but the reference to somebody she knew, or used to know, had 
suddenly arrested and constrained her. 

“I—I don’t know,” she uttered tremulously. “I think it’s— terrible.” 

Mrs. Budd and her companion gave the speaker a unitedly contemptuous 
glance and, presently, resumed their conversation. 

Were, rather, on the point of its resumption, for, at this instant, even they 
were sensible of something in the air which checked urbanity. 

A stir and a deep sigh.... A clock striking very slowly.... 

“Up she goes,” said a voice. “See, over there!” 

The flag, tiny, remote and black, rose slowly; drooped, windless, at the 
summit of the staff. 

“Well,” Mrs. Budd said. ““Well....” 

The little crowd dispersed, only a few remaining to read the sheriff’s 
notice on the gates. 

“Well, I’ve got your address. Sure you can’t come along? No one’ll 
believe I’ve bin ’ere if you don’t! My friend’ll take you willin’ in ’is car. 
Come on!” 

“Me? No; no thanks. Brighton for me. Yes, reelly. I’ve got a date down 
there with Lobby Lud. Thanks all the same.” 

“Well then, so long!” 

“So long!” 

Before the rather fuddled adieux were over, Lydia Morris had fled. Tears 
coursed down her cheeks. In her precipitance she collided with somebody 
—a man. 

“Sorry!” he grunted. 

“T beg your pardon!” gasped Miss Morris. 

Still crying, she went on her way. 


The man who had run against Miss Morris went upon his way 


too, not crying, or anywhere near it. He was a tough-minded, grey- 
cockatoo’s-crest-haired and inveterately toothless individual with a 
complexion like warped oak and, in his ’sixties, a confirmed grouch against 
fortune, which, it was his opinion, had treated him unkindly and 
perplexingly. If any emotion whatever had been aroused within him by the 
execution it had been merely that of a vague, inconsistent satisfaction in the 
thought that at least something drastic had just been done to somebody and 
that this somebody was now, perhaps, a trifle worse off than himself. He 
had ‘looked in,’ casually, at the affair because the prison was so easy to pop 
over to from his newsagent’s shop, a mere stone’s throw distant, so that, 
somehow, if dimly, it “seemed a shame to miss it.’ 

As to the private and specific cause of Lydia’s tears, well, naturally, he 
read the papers like everybody else—indeed, in view of his profession, a 
shade more so—and he had followed, with some interest, the Marchmont 
case. He had read, with a sort of salacious righteousness, of Litho’s 
maladroit attentions to small girls and, with admiring semi-incredulity, of 
the indignant father who had led a tar-and-feathering posse in revenge. He 
had read, too, painstakingly, of all the complications which romantically 
had resulted from Thurza’s substitution of her own child by Finlay for the 
short-lived and nine-months-later-born ‘“predicamental infant’ of Jove 
Cottage,—the offspring, as it subsequently transpired, of Finlay’s wife and 
Litho. In fact, he knew as much about it at the moment as the next man. 

So far, however, certain names had either been suppressed or, probably, 
since they were immaterial to the major issue, not been so stressed as to 
attract his notice; and it was not till some weeks after his attendance at the 
execution that the old ex-decayed-tap-dancer-turned-newsagent found any 
reason for suspecting that he, Perce, had had the slightest personal 
connection with events of such a general public interest. 

Unfolding the poster topping a lunch edition bale fresh off the van, he 
read: LITHO’S SUICIDE IN HOSPITAL, and, in the three o’clock, there 
was much more about it. After rallying sufficiently, some weeks ago, to 
make a statement bearing out in effect the contents of those documents 
relating to ‘Miss Marchmont’s’ parentage which he had been removing 
from their hiding-place beneath the floor board when assaulted, Litho had 


seemed to suffer a relapse and to be sinking steadily. But now it looked a 
bit as though he had been really shamming all the while —or a good deal of 
it—for, with an unexpected spurt of energy, during the nurse’s momentary 
absence from the room, he had succeeded in smashing his tumbler and then 
severing an artery with a sharp edge of broken glass. The papers, which of 
late had ceased to give the case much prominence, took this occasion to 
rehash the whole affair. Further details, it appeared, were at long last 
available; old ones repeated fully. In particular, the names ‘Restwold,’ 
‘Plack’ and ‘Smallbone’ struck Perce’s curious attention for the first time 
and in conjunction, waking, if tardily, within his mind some dubious, 
faintly apprehensive echo. 

But even when his memory, stirring torpidly, Had finally fished up for 
his inspection those happenings of one evening more than twenty years 
ago, he remained relatively unmoved. Yes, he cou/d now recall that night; 
—the old cove with a ‘thing’ upon his head who’d given him five bob—the 
crowded room—the woman he’d been introduced to and who’d got so 
annoyed with him and shood him off—and—why, he must have seen, 
though he could not be sure,—Litho himself! For a little while this last 
reflection mildly thrilled him, but then, on second thoughts, well, what did 
it amount to after all? His part in the affair had been extremely minor and 
would, in any case, be disbelieved. Better to keep his mouth shut and not 
try to brag.... 

Only very fugitively did he think of Albert,—some bloke who’d been 
along with him down there and played the clarinet. Where was he now? 
Perce wondered,—if he were still alive. 

That mattered even less. 


Thus, of the nine (or, counting Lydia, ten) convergent individuals who 
had assembled (more or less) upon that far-back evening at Jove Cottage, 
three at the most were left. Seven, with the suicide of Litho, were, as Miss 
Plender barbarously might have phrased it, definitely ‘non est.’ Of the 
remaining three, two —‘Perce’ and Lydia—had for an instant come into 
trivial contact after an interval of over twenty years, neither remotely 
guessing that they had each, although at different moments, been, in a very 


accidental and onlooking fashion, connected with the conclave. As for the 
indigent and now conjectural clarinetist Albert 


(who, equally with Perce, had filled the réle of a mere ‘super’) —he was 
but, so to speak, half-heartedly, putatively extant,—no more. 

Only Miss Morris, then, in any vital and effective way, could be 
considered a survivor; a fact, indeed, of which she was herself obscurely 
conscious. Especially when she returned from visiting poor Sally at the 
hospital would this disquieting and chastening thought be present, although 
dimly, in her mind. Leaving the false brightness of the wards, descending in 
the lift, and turning slowly out of the wide drive, she was burdened with a 
sense of history. The August streets, as they received her, narrowed and 
grew mean, their nearer uproar that of something toiling in a dream. Her 
brain went numb. 

All gone, she vaguely would reflect, all gone; the ones I met and those I 
only heard about when everything came out; but they were all there once. 
Fortune, George, Jimmy, Esther and her child,—all dead. Thurza killed by 
a bomb, and finally—tLitho himself come to a violent end three weeks ago 
by his own hand. 

How strange, how sad! Twenty odd years was a breath, a nothing. They 
were there once, these people, and now they had vanished. A wind had 
blown, and carried them away. 


II 


May, June, July, August, and now September. Sally kept count of the 
months, sometimes thinking she had a special reason for it, and sometimes 
not. Memories of the ‘Shady Bower’ period,— of Ting and Mr. Multivado, 
Mr. Loft—pressed confusedly upon her in a way which often appeared 
unaccountable and inappropriate. She couldn’t be quite sure. 

“I was remanded on bail,” she would repeatedly tell her nurse at the 
new, second, better hospital where she had a room of her own. Saying it, 
she had a faintly uneasy feeling of importance. At the police-court, after IT 
happened, she had answered more questions, but she had pretty soon 
forgotten them, and her replies to them. All she did remember, ‘in block 
letters,’ was that Mr. Finlay had bailed her out. Since then, she had not been 


well and had only had to answer a few extra questions once or twice, while 
she lay in bed. 
“But Sally, you’re my little girl,” Mr. Grainger-Finlay told her. 


“I! found your address on an envelope in the handbag you left, —though I 
was coming after you anyhow even if you hadn’t. You’re my little girl.” 

By this time she did believe it, and that he was really Mr. Finlay- 
Grainger, and Thurza her real mother, yet she felt listless about it. “That’s 
important too, like his calling himself ‘Grainger’ when he went to see 
Mummie, and like the bailing out,” she warned herself, half scared. But no; 
fortunately it persisted in not seeming so very important. Mr. Finlay, 
however, looked so miserable that she always caught some of his low 
spirits. She liked most of her even less important visitors better. 

Indeed, as far as visitors went, she preferred the guite unimportant ones, 
because the others, so soon as she suspected they might be important while 
they were pretending not to be, gave her a thick, frightened feeling. The 
people she wanted to see were thin, fairly easy people such as Miss 
Tugwell, the ‘Boy on the Sands,’ Kathleen Ogilvie, Aunt Felicia, Philo 
Tranter and (it was funny) Gertie. “I want to see Gertie,” she said to Mr. 
Finlay, and it was thanks to him that Gertie had eventually been unearthed 
and brought to call on her. She had to allow him credit for that, anyhow. 

Once, it so happened, he and Gertie came at the same time. “Give her a 
pound,” said Sally, so he did. And after that, when Gertie wasn’t there and 
he was, Sally would say “Leave me a pound for Gertie,” and he always did. 

“Wotyer goin’ ter do w’en you’re outside again?” Gertie asked Sally, 
when Gertie was there and he wasn’t. 

“Oh, ... go back with him. He’s my father,” Sally said. 

It was one of the days when the prospect of going back to Mr. Finlay’s 
didn’t seem so bad. The question had been mooted, and then shelved. “Not 
yet,” Sally had told him, repeatedly. “Not yet.” 

“Well, don’t forget yer old friends, will yer?” Gertie said. 

Gertie disappeared, and when Sally woke up from a doze somebody else 
was there who frightened her very much,—an old lady, and terribly 
important. Sally screamed and the old lady, crying, went away. “She 
doesn’t know me,” the old lady had said. “Poor child, she doesn’t even 
know me.” 


But Sally had known her, in a way. She was dangerously close to Miss 
Morris, who was, herself, moderately important. 


And now, thinking back a little, Sally remembered that Mr. Finlay’s 
face, recently, whenever he looked at her, had worn just the same pained, 
horrified or grumpily disapproving expression that the old lady’s had. And 
just when Sally was beginning to be reconciled to going ‘home’ with him! 
It would be like that! 

It’s nearly October, too, she thought, nearly October. For a while the 
time would go very slowly, and then take a sudden leap. Nearly Octobert.... 

Something an American girl in “Kick the Bucket’ used to say came 
floating into Sally’s mind. It was poetry, or a piece of poetry, about: 
“What’s that *** *** **9” then: “That’s what ** ** ** fat.” 

Both Mr. Finlay and the important, frightening old lady disliked her 
because she was getting fat through having done something rude. Her 
stomach was swollen, dragging at her whenever she sat up, and she started 
thinking of ‘Shady Bower’ again. 


Bertie’s mother dried her eyes and returned to the aspidistra and 
harmonium of her Kilburn lodgings. She was an oldish woman now, past 
sixty, and the tribulations of the last few months had almost broken her. If 
only—she thought—if only Willie were still here! If only he had not been 
taken first! And if only, just for once, she doesn’t come to tea! 

Miss Morris, undeniably, was kind and good, a ‘thorough Christian,’ yet 
her continual presence latterly had proved a strain. She knew, perhaps, too 
much about it all; seemed, indeed, after having actually been called on to 
give evidence, to be obsessed by it, so that her constant harping on the 
dreadful theme left Mrs. Mauleverer no peace. The genuineness of Lydia’s 
sympathy could not be doubted, but—foolish and uncharitable as it might 
sound —she had eventually come to stand, in her friend’s eyes, as the 
embodiment, the walking irksome symbol, of the very wounds this 
sympathy attempted unavailingly to heal. 

“My grace,’ Mrs. Mauleverer whispered, “is sufficient for thee.” Ah, 
yes, His grace ...! What merely human sympathy could possibly console 
her for the loss of everything she held most dear, the treachery, as it 


appeared to her, of her own womb, of him who should have been the prop 
and stay of her declining years,—her only son? 
Her love for him, God knew, remained unchanged, but she 


did not condone his follies or his sins. Perhaps, she prayed, out there in 
Canada, whither his passage had been paid magnanimously by her brother, 
he might, in new surroundings, live down his disgrace. He would reform, as 
he had sworn with tears to do, shun bad companions and, some day, come 
back to her,—if she were spared. 

What had he done? How, possibly ...? He, Bertie, at the mercy of a man 
like that! Accused, gratuitously, by that fiend, of, first, stealing plate and 
other valuables from his, Bertie’s, uncle, and then—yes, peddling drugs, or 
trying to ...! For long, she could not bring herself to credit it; and why, 
indeed, should anybody credit it upon such testimony? The unsavoury 
ramifications of the Marchmont case, however, were far-spreading, and not 
only Bertie but a pair of fellow-students had been scandalously involved. 
Yes, there were ‘other’ things, too horrible to think of, and they had all 
come out. The spectacular if abortive foray of the outraged father and his 
friends across the plank had immediately tickled a rather morbid public 
palate, and, after that, there had been sensation piled upon sensation. 
Bertie’s note to Litho had, of course, been discovered on the chest of 
drawers, linking him instantly with everything.... Aware that further 
investigations were bound to follow and their results be brought within the 
hospital’s official cognisance, he had anticipated his inevitable expulsion 
by resigning. Some of his earlier, rather picayune transgressions might, had 
he guessed it, have been overlooked, but, thinking that he was already in 
ex-Litho’s power, he had involved himself more deeply, adding sheep after 
sheep to the initial lamb,—gone wildly, recklessly, from bad to worse. For 
Mrs. Mauleverer, in any case, there could be slight distinction between sin 
and sin. All sins were alike black and of the devil devilish. The whole 
affair, to her, appeared a hideous, almost incredible extravaganza of 
depravity, a welter of fantastic vileness and iniquity. 

And Sally, too! One of ‘her’ special girls at Number Eight,— but with 
whom Bertie, she must realise now, had been on terms of carnal ‘intimacy’ 
so long! It had been against a violent inward recoil, fighting repugnance 
down, that she had done what she at length had recognised as an 


unshirkable and Christian duty. She had had to call upon her last reserves of 
strength and charity to visit Sally at the ‘hospital.’ 


Once there, however (and it had been a tiring, toilsome journey), 
something had overcome her private bitterness. ‘Hospital’ ...! Yes,—of a 
sort, but its peculiar and special character of semi-privacy was soon 
betrayed. Indeed, there had been no attempt to mask it,—and why should 
there be? Mr. Finlay, as she gathered, was wealthy, yet even money, in 
some cases, could not entirely smooth the path of the transgressor. 

Mrs. Mauleverer had ascended in the lift and been conducted, then, 
along interminable corridors. What should she see? Sally, she knew, was ill, 
—in body as in mind. And she was still, in some potential sense at least, a 
criminal. Of a murder charge, now that ex-Litho had committed suicide, 
there could surely be little fear, but there remained presumably some 
question of ‘assault.’ Sally had fallen sick immediately after her remand 
and been unable to attend the renewed hearing. Save that she was reported 
to be suffering from exposure and severe nervous strain and that her lungs 
were found to be affected, the nature of her malady was left unspecified. 

The door was opened and Mrs. Mauleverer had entered; heard what she 
heard and seen, with an access of sudden pity, what she saw;—-seen later, in 
a dubious shrinking retrospect of horror heaped on horror, just, it was 
possible, a little more. 


No visitors, henceforward,—except Mr. Finlay. The visitors, after the 
last important old lady, had been stopped, and Sally wasn’t sorry. She had 
screamed at the last old lady and that had finished it for every one but Mr. 
Finlay. All right; she didn’t really care. 

Her brain, she realised now, was clearer,—clear enough for her to 
understand, for instance, and by fits and starts, that it had been clouded, 
and that her chest (which had been one of the things wrong with her) was 
better. Better enough for her to have a baby. 

Arithmetic, arithmetic, arithmetic.... Seven, eight, nine. This was what 
month? December, please; or anyhow not more than January, and then it 
couldn’t be that!—December, please! 


“Is it Christmas?” she asked, when the pains got worse. And “Yes,” said 
the nurse. “This is Christmas Eve.” But Sally guessed that Christmas was 
over and the nurse was lying. 

No more visitors at all, now. Not even Mr. Finlay. The doctor 


was big and hairy, in a white coat, like the plasterers. Sally wanted 
something in front of her, and it was a long while before they understood 
and put it there, where she could see it properly. 

The photograph, Sally still knew with part of her mind, was only a 
photograph, yet it seemed realler than anything else in the room, and 
presently a voice came out of it which was more matter-of-fact and, so to 
speak, ‘ordinary’ and comforting than any one else’s voice she had heard 
for years. 

“Don’t cry, duckie,” the voice said evenly. “It’s no worse than having a 
tooth out ... and J ought to know! There, pet, I’1l hold your hand.” 

The pains grew bad, but Sally held Thurza’s hand firmly, feeling her 
mind at rest. 


Till two o’clock there had been pale shifting gleams of sunshine, but 
now, about an hour later, the January sky above the graveyard had turned 
dull. From over an artificial horizon formed by the high, distant wall, stole 
muted sounds of traffic, wave on fading wave. Within the cemetery, 
however, the innumerable lodges of the dead wept, in a dolourous wintry 
silence, their accustomed mist. The afternoon grew raw and chilly. Gertie 
shivered. 

““Gor——!” she thought. “An’ why to 
"im, any’ow. Yes, that’s ’1is Majesty ...!” 

Hovering, in wary discomfort, upon the outskirts of the tiny gathering 
(including Mr. Finlay and the clergyman it numbered precisely five), she 
witnessed the interment, glumly. Who were those other three old geezers? 
she wondered. Well, it didn’t matter. Mr. Finlay was her pigeon! She had 
espied him instantly, a long way off, and kept her eyes glued on him ever 
since. 

“I was ’er best friend,” she heard herself explaining to him, “an’ you 
surely know it. She never let me down, nor I ’er. It was share an’ share 


I come ’ere at all! Still, that’s 


alike between us, rough an’ smooth.”—That ought to get him! 

But somehow, momentarily oblivious of the mercenary character of her 
intentions—the sole excuse for her reluctant presence here today—she 
lapsed into a reverie quite foreign to her nature and entirely unconnected 
with her proper mission. She stood, in a kind of sullen trance, pondering the 
tombs, the pressing 


maze of stone, the radial perspectives—lost far off in fog—of cypress, pine 
and yew, and, in the foreground, the exiguous assembly still collected 
round the vault. 

Finlay, she vaguely mused. And what did he think of it, in his top hat 
and all? A toff like him to be blackmailed (for that was what it had 
amounted to) by ‘Naughty Nat’! A toff like him to have made dates (as she 
had read) with ‘Naughty’ in those old ruins there, just recently! Avondale 
Something, wasn’t it?—but she forgot. Long before that, it seemed, when 
‘Naughty’ first tracked Sally to the house at Emperor’s Gate, he had begun 
by threatening to let everybody know that the ‘adopted daughter’ wasn’t 
that by any means, but just his, Finlay’s, bastard,—or his wife’s! Then, 
when that hadn’t made old Finlay come across, ‘Naughty’ had changed his 
plans. Sally had done a bunk in the very middle of it anyhow, and 
‘Naughty,’ though he had been as surprised as Finlay, pretended to be in it 
and to know exactly where she could be found. 

And now—well, was His Majesty a grandad, or, well, was he? Had he 
been one?—beg pardon! Was she right about that or was she right? And, if 
it wasn’t a rude answer, had it been Towers’, no-one-in-particular’s, or— 
Naughty’s? It had died anyway, she’d heard, as well as her. Oh, hell! Finlay 
was an N.P.W. most likely, in his different style, but he had got her, Gertie, 
beat. She couldn’t understand him, couldn’t ‘rumble’ him. 

The burial was over and the group turned slowly. Now was her chance! 
She could go up to him, just quietly, respectfully, shoot off her gag, and 
touch him for a tenner anyhow. Surely a tenner. And hadn’t Sally always 
said: “Give her a pound”? 

But, curiously, to her own supreme disgust, she let the chance go by. Oh, 
hell! she said aloud, amazedly, what’s wrong with me? The general 
creepiness and misery, maybe, of this whole bloody place,—the rising mist. 
Thick rolls and drifting swathes of the damned stuff were weaving 
clammily around her now.... 


She wanted to get off and to be done with it, this sheer fiasco, yet, as she 
walked, behind the other five, towards the gates, a picture dwelt with her. 
“Poor little sod!” she thought at length, though dully. 

Despite herself, while a cramped stillness held the outer view of Kendal 
Fields, she couldn’t help remembering, with a moment’s wry and grudging 
pity, the last time she had seen Sally. 


Her Ladyship, that day, had, in her unpredictable and inconsistent nutty 
fashion, been quite tails-up about returning to old Finlay’s;—had even sort 
of bragged of it in fact; and Gertie, ‘jollying’ the silly kid to keep her 
pecker up, had affected to warn her against—well, against going it a bit too 
far. Merely in joke, of course, and kindly meant. 

“He’ll give me back all my nice dresses,” Sally had said. “He used to be 
awfully nice.... He can be when he likes. I think after all I'll be glad.” 

“°M.... He’ll be nice all right. Why shouldn’t he? But you watch your 
step, Miss.” 

“Yes, of course, why shouldnt he be nice ...?” 

“ °M.... No reason that I know. On the contrary. Well, you be careful 
what you do ...,” 

... Gertie had said. 


THE END 
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